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Art.  L— PESTALOZZrS  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Esprit  de  la  Mdthode  d^  Education  de  Pestaloxsa,  mivie  etpra^ 
tiqu^  dans  PInsiUut  if  Education  d'Yvetdun  en  Suisse.  Paf 
M.  Marc  Antoine  JuUieiiy  Chevalier  de  la  L^gioo  d'Honneur, 

.  Membre  de  la  Soci^t^  Philotechniqae  de  Parid^  de  TAcadtoiie 
Celtiqae,  de  la  Soci^t^  Acad^mique  des  Sciences  et  des  ArtA  de 
Paris,  Associ^  Correspondant  de  TAcad^mie  VirgiHenne  de 
Mantaue,  etc.     £n  Deux  Tomes.    8vo.    A  Milan,  1812. 

f .  Rapport  sur  PImtiiut  d!' Education  des  Pauvres  4  Hofu/yU  rSdi^^ 
par  M.  A.  Renggevy  ci-devant  Minisire  de  Plntirieur  de  la  RS* 
pullique  Helvetigue,  au  Nam  de  la  Commission  ^iablie  pout 
rinspection  de  P  Eiablissement.    A  Paris,  1815. 

Whatever  belongs  to  the  subject  of  general  educatioi} 
excites  at  this  moment  an  extraordinary  interest,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  schemes  on  foot  for  extendinff  its  benefits  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Unmixed  good  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  any  human  contrivances  or  exertions  vich  the 
best  and  purest  objects  ip  view,  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  de« 
duce  consequences  to  be  regretted  by  the  virtuous  and  wise,  from 
die  most  plausible  efforts  of  human  discipline  for  the  promotion 
oS  knowl^ge  and  virtue.  Two  things  only  are  sure  with  respect 
to  every  moral  undertaking  of  man — that  it  cannot  prosper  with- 
out God's  blessing,  iior  obtain  his  blessing  unless  it  aims  at  his 
glory.  Of  all  solecisms  none  would  be  so  fatally  absurd  as  to 
attempt  by  any  public  measures  to  spread  general  illumination, 
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without  calling  in  the  sanctions  and  guidances  of  that  invisible 
agent,  which,  as  it  once  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  elementary 
world,  and  brought  lif^ht  and  order  oi|t  of  darkness  and  con* 
fusion,  so  now  it  offers  itself  as  the  only  instrument  by  which  the 
disorders  of  uneducated  man,  and  the  ruinous  scene  of  his.  moral 
nature,  can  be  raised  into  harmony  and  system.  Education  h 
not  mechanism ;  nor  is  man  a  mere  organized  essence,  the  sub- 
ject of  calculable  results  and  physical  laws,  but  a  creature  of 
mixed  and  varied  properties,  influenced  by  a  countless  diversity 
of  secret  springs,  and  deriving  his  interior  constitution  and  cha- 
racter from  accidents,  impressions,  and  habits,  impelling  in  a 
thousand  directions  the  afiections  and  sentiments  of  the  soul.  A 
being  so  composed  can  scarcely  be  imagined  equal  to  controul 
the  tendencies  of  his  own  complicated  nature  by  any  machinery 
of  management  or  instruction.  Unless  a  zeal  rather  for  the 
character  than  the  attainments  of  the  poor,  an  anxiety  for  them 
in  their  capacity  of  accountable  beings,  and  an  honest  desire  to 
increase  their  moral  value,  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  our  institut- 
tions  for  their  instruction,  they  are  truly  worse  than  nothing; 
and  the  degree  in  which  these  motives  influence  our  exertions 
will  be  properly  estimated  by  the  use  m^de  of  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  vital  religion  in  transforming  the  heart  and  correcting 
natural  depravity.  It  may  be  the  work  of  a  high-minded  nation 
to  set  on  root  large  and  beneficent  establishments,  for  the  gratu- 
itous instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  but  it  is  folly, 
or  worsen  to  expect  that  the  mere  instruction  of  the  poor  in  read- 
ing, writings  and  arithmetic,  will  advance  a  single  step  the  real 
interest  o£  man.  If  the  affections,  the  sentiments,  and  the  prin- 
ciples, arc  left  uncultivated,  or  are  attended  to  as  an  incidental 
or  secondary  Concern,  we  may  exult  as  much  as  we  please  in  our 
magnificent  mparatus  of  national  education,  but  we  shall  soon, 
to  our  cost,  discover  that  industry,  contentment,  and  practical 
happiness,  have  been  lost  in  the  vain  efforts  of  unconsecrated 
beneficence  and  presumptuous  speculation.  Man  is  but  the 
airchitect  of  his  own  ruin  in  every  endeavour  to  build  up  the 
edifice  of  his  happiness  on  his  own  foundation.  It  does  really, 
therefore^  surprise  us,  after  so  many  warnings  of  history,  and 
especially  after  the  miserable  scenes  which  an  unhallowed  philo*- 
sophy  has  spread  before  our  eyes  within  the  last  thirty  vears,  that 
an  ofMnion  should  still  prevad  in  our  own  country  that  to  lay 
open  indiscriminately  tne  opportunities  df  secular  education  to 
all  classes  is  necessarily  to  increase  the  stock  of  general  happi- 
ness, independently  of  all  specific  endeavours  to  secure  the  prin- 
ciples, to  engage  the  affections,  and  to  controul  the  conscience. 
But  this  is  really  the  only  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  language 
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of  tnany  of  the  advocates  of  universal  teachiilg»  both  in  par<« 
liament  and  in  society.  From  the  general  conversation  and  ap- 
parent feeling  on  the  subject,  even  among  men  of  spiritual  voca- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  as  if  the  heart  were  the  soil  in  which  the 
seeds  of  this  new  improvement  were  to  be  sown,  or  that  Christian 
virtue  formed  a  leading  feature  in  this  catholic  discipline; 

For  multiplying  vain  disputations,  dnd  those  intermedling 
dispositions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  public  and  private  Ufe^ 
for  propagating  conceit  and  discontent,  and  filling  the  labouring 
classes  with  the  beggarly  refuse  of  atheistical  philosophy  and  re- 
volutionary politics,  no  scheme  could  be  better  devisM  than  that 
of  quali^ing  all  to  read  what  all  may  write;  and  so  to  become 
the  recipients  of  what  any  may  communicate,-  without  a 
proportionate  exertion,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
demand,  to  make  this  moral  engine  the  means  of  wholesome 
edification  and  substantial  improvement.  This  can  only  be  the 
consequence  ^f  a  vital  conviction  among  those  whose  examples 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  whose  situations  afford  them  th^ 
best  opportunities  of  enforcing  truth  and  advocating  virtue,  that 
by  all  this  agitation  and  enlargement  of  the  common  mind  8 
dutv  is  thrown  upon  them  which,  if  they  do  not  perform,-  they 
hm  much  better  have  let  the  world  go  on  in  its  old  course4 

Can  any  one  have  observed  to  what  purposes  the  press  haa 
been  abased  during  these  last  few  years,  and  now  skilful  in  coih- 
verting  the  boon  of  general  education  to  the  purpose "bf  general 
corruption  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order  and  piety  have  proved 
themselves,  without  feeling  the  awfulness  of  this  great  truth— 
that  unless  a  vasr  deal  more  than  mere  technical  teaching,  or 
the  common  forms  of  school  instruction  are  employed  in  the 
process,  all  this  great  machinery  for  elevating  the  vulgar  and 
enlightening  the  ignorant  may  end  only  in  augmenting  the  pre^ 
sttmptnousness  of  folly  and  the  powers  of  malevolence.  Who 
then,  in  the  present  state  of  society  throughout  Europe,  and 
more  especially  in  our  own  country,  when  law^  and  govemmenti 
and  social  order,  so  manifestly  depend  for  their  continuance, 
conservation,  and  improvement,  on  the  right  direction  of  public 
opinion,  does  not  see  the  advantages  of  a  system,  like  that  of 
M.  Pestalozzi,  the  great  purpose  of  which  is  to  discipline  th^ 
beart,  and  turn  it  into  a  principal  agent  in  the  general  business 
of  education  ?  But  who  that  has  observed  the  course  of  events 
in  these  latter  times  with  the  circumspection  of  a  Christian 
patriot,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  new  continental  scheme^ 
of  education  has  a  defect  which  must  be  fatal  to  its  success  ? 
We  shall  discuss  this  radical  delect  in  the  sequel  of  this  article: 
for  ihe  present  we  shall  consider  the  general  spirit  and  chsn 
racter  of    tiie  scheme:    and,    first   and   rarest   in   the  ord^r 
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of  its  excellencies,  we  mftrk  with  our  homage  its  sincerity. 
There  is  an  honesty  and  reality  in  its  purpose.  The  whole  heart 
of  the  master  is  in  his  undertaking.  The  plan  and  arrangement 
both  in  the  original  and  the  copies  is  characterised  by  integrity 
and  izeal ;  and  this  is  that  part  which,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
Lord  Bacon,  we  ^' note  as  deficient '*  both  in  the  public  and 
private  education  of  ouf  English  youth. 

It  is  not  the  genius  of  our  scholastic  institutions  at  home  to 
cultivate  the  affection«i  or  consult  the  heart.  In  mass  and  quan- 
tity, no  nation  upon  earth  can  boast  such  provisions  for  the  moral 
and  literary  education  both  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  Our  esta* 
blished  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  our  seminaries 
of  learning  are  in  strict  theoretical  union  with  its  principles ;  but 
the  country  contains  no  instance  of  a  school,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  in  which,  as  at  Stanz,  at  Hofwyl,  and  at  Yverdun,  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  religion,  such  as  it  is  professed  among 
us,  are  explicitly,  and  consistently,  and  systematically  actea 
iipon  in  its  practical  regulations  and  interior  economy.  Can  it 
be  predicated  of  any  of  our  public  schools  that  any  system  exists 
in  them  for  placing  virtue,  reason,  and  religion  above  force^  and 
tyranny,  and  passion?  so,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  them  at  anniver- 
sary dinners,  or  where  there  may  be  an  interest  or  pride  in  com- 
plimenting the  scenes  of  our  boyish  attainments  and  early  impres- 
sions ;  but  the  fact  is  notoriously  evident  that,  except  some  stated 
exterior  observances  of  religion,  vestiges  of  their  primitive  desig- 
nation, no  plan  or  arrangement  is  in  practical  operation  in  any 
of  our  national  seminaries  for  adjusting  the  behaviour  of  the 
children  to  their  vocation  as  Christians,  or  for  teaching  them  to 
live  together  conformably  to  the  standard  which  the  best  heathen 
morality  has  promulgated.  The  whole  plan  and  character  of 
these  establishments  are  opposed  to  any  such  views.  Their  ma- 
chinery may  be  good  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  (which  is^ 
not  our  present  inquiry,)  but  to  the  formation  of  habits,  the  in- 
culcati(»i  of  principles,  and  the  general  government  of  the 
heart,  will  it  be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  there  is  in  our 
British  seminaries  any  adequate,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  de- 
diclition  of  time  or  assiduity  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  it  is  among  the 
excellencies  usually  attribtited  to  public  schools,  that  the  boys  are 
left,  in  their  commerc^  with  each  other,  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  wills  and  feelings ;  out  of  the  conflicts  and  agitations  of  which 
is  expected  to  arise  a  commonwealth  of  little  worthies,  full  of 
equity  in  their  principles,  honour  in  their  sentiments,  and  hu- 
manity in  their  intercourse.  But  what,  in  unfigurative  language, 
is  the  simple  truth  ?  what  is  the  real  state  of  boys  thus  commit- 
ted to  their  own  moral  legislation  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
Constitution,  stamped  wi£  the  baseneM  of  our  nature,  the  legi- 
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timate  ofispriilg  of  prejudice  and  passion,  is  speedily  generated-— 
the  weak  become  slaves*  the  strong  become  tyrants,  gentleness  is 
despised,  innocence  is  derided,  authority  is  assaileo.  It  is  the 
bosast  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  system  that,  though  the  children  are 
never  left  to  themselves,  they  are  never  conscious  of  any  other 
constraint  tlaan  that  which  is  cheerfully  self-imposed.  Bone 
and  muscle  have  in  his  little  polity  no  prerogative.  The  whole 
proceeds  upon  a  plan  of  strict  commutative  justice  and  reciproca- 
tion of  kindness.  They  are  tauffht  to  obey  a  "  law  of  liberty," 
and  to  acquiesce  in  a  "  service  ofperfect  freedom."  At  Hofwyl, 
when  an  oath  was  uttered  by  a  boy  newly  entered,  instantly  and 
involuntarily  the  play  In  which  Uiey  were  engaged  stopped,  a 
sad  silence  ensued,  and  the  genius  of  the  place  seemed  tp 
sigh.  Taking  our  ideas  of  this  institution  from  the  very  absurd 
account  of  it  given  by  Madame  de  Stael,  we  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  animadverted  upon  it  with  too  much  severity.  We 
still,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  faults  and  defects 
in  the  system,  leading  to  much  practical  error ;  but  it  is  at  least 
honestly  and  zealous^  conducted,  fraught  with  a  noble  ejithu- 
siasm,  and  full  of  the  high  purpose  of  strengthening  every  good 
principle  of  our  nature,  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  justice  and 
benevolence. 

In  our  own  country  the  purse  is  open  to  all  establishments  for 
education,  but  the  heart  is  often  untouched  with  any  true  feeling 
in  the  cause.  Except  in  our  Sunday  schools,  beyond  all  com** 
parison  the  best  arrangement  In  our  land  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  found  of  specifijC, 
afiectio^iate,  and  gpdly  education:  the  apparatus,  indeed,  is  vast^ 
covering  the  whole  floor  of  the  nation;  on  all  sides  a  goodly- 
machinery  presents  itself;  but  the  affections  are  not  sufficiently 
engaged  in  the  actual  work ;  a  certain  enthusiasm  is  wanted  to 
stir  the  bosom  and  animate  the  process ;  it  is  not  an  honest  ef» 
fort,  but  an  operose  display  of  arrangement  and  expense.  In** 
quire  into  the  social  state  and  moral  condition  of  any  of  our 
chartered  and  public  schools ;  i^e  which  is  uppermost,  the  claim? 
of  kindness  or  the  demands  of  violence — the  ,  Christian  or  the 
heathen  character — that  which  Gk)d  inspires  or  passion  dictates ; 
then  go  to  their  anniversaries,  and  see  wherein  their  masters 
place  their  pride  and  importance;  dull  declamations  miserably 
recited,  the  cant  of  heathen  moralists  sung  put  without  ideas  pr 
feeling  to  ears  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  understanding 
them;  or  exhibitions  of  Latin  plays,  in  which  boys  are  prepared 
for  the  great  stage  of  life,  by  personating  miserly  old  men,  proh 
fligate  sons,  successful  courtesans,  and  lying  valets :  from  these 
scenes  retire  to  the  peacefiil  vale  where  Pestalozzi  walks  with  his 
youthful  retinue ;  see  them  in  their  affectionate  relation  to  their 
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master  and  to  each  other;  living  in  the  practice  of  kindness,  and 
under  the  yoke  of  equal  fellowship,  submitting  to  restraints  self* 
imposed  for  the  sake  of  their  common  happiness,  «nd  cultivating 
their  talents  of  mind  and  body,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  them* 
selves  and  others,  without  envy  or  disparagement,  detraction  or 
conceit.  Turn  to  our  schools  lor  the  poor,  observe  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  teachers,  and  in  general  their  total  incompe- 
tency ;  hear  their  jargon  and  clamour  wliile  the  process  of  repe- 
tition is  going  on,  and  the  uproar  which  announces  that  the  irk- 
some task  is  over ;  and  compare  the  practical  benefit  of  all  this 
teaching,  as  it  developes  itself  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
villages,  with  the  amount  of  our  various  funds,  and  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  our  institutions  and  establishments;  then  contemplate 
tne  seminary  for  the  poor  at  Hoftvyl,  and  the  connexion  there 
formed  between  virtuous  conduct  and  happiness;  see  there  the 
reason  cultivated,  the  affections  conciliated,  and  the  spirits  soft* 
ened,  by  an  unremitting  superintendence,  constant  employment, 
gentle  treatment,  and  firm  distributive  justice.  These  coinpa- 
risons  may  lead  us  to  understand  and  feel  the  value  of  a  real 
substantial  process,  where  every  thing  in  the  plan  and  economy 
of  the  institution,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  the  moral  atmo* 
sphere  which  surrounds  it,  fosters  and  enforces  the  sentiment  trf 
duty,  and  the  glowing  charities  of  the  heart ; — to  understand 
and  feel  how  far  such  a  system  rises  above  a  grand  officious  scene 
of  nominal  education. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  the  ancient  wisdo|n 
of  the  best  times  did  always  make  complaint,  that  states  were 
too  busy  with  their  laws,  iand  too  negligent  in  the  point  of  edu- 
cation." It  must  be  admitted  of  the  present  time,  that  the  state 
is  busy  enough  with  both;— the  deficiency  may  be  noted  in  the 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  execution.  In  police  and  in  education 
we  are  still  deflective,  after  all  our  legislative  exertions.  Little  is 
eflPectually  done  towards  suppressing  the  beffinnings  of  crim^ ; 
and  stil)  less,  perhaps,  for  the  seminal  stability  of  virtue.  We 
are  totally  defective  in  that  which^  in  the  delineation  of  M.  Pesta- 
iozzi's  method,  is  called  the  **  social  organization.^'  His  system 
has  a  spirit  in  it  and  a  soul ;  ours  has  scarcely  any  living  prin- 
,  ciple.  He  relies  less  on  instruction  and  preceptive  teaching  than 
on  the  sept'et  influence  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  His 
boys  are  placed  in  a  system,  to  which  he  himself  gives  the  entire 
character  and  tone ; — which  insensibly  superinduces  a  second  na- 
ture, and  which  holds  the  appetites  in  willing  subjection.  Thus,  in 
the  account  given  of  his  plan,  as  it  is  successfully  adopted  at  Yver«* 
dun,  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  what  is  called  *'  la  vie  domestique^** 
by  which  the  children  are  affiliated  to  their  preceptor  by  the  ties  of 
an  aflfectionate  intercourse,  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  lai]ge  as^tg 
punchers  to  combiqe  the  advantages  of  public  education^ 
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^  La  vie  domestique/'  says  the  author  of  the  work  the  title  of  which 
ftands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  *'  doit  etre  organis6e  de  mantle 
^uVlle  inspire,  sans  aucune  instructioo,  directe  et  positive,  des  sen*- 
tiBiens  genereux^  des  niaximes  nobles,  de  bons  principes,  germes  de 
te  morale  et  de  la  vertu.  La  paix,  I'union,  I'harmonie,  I'amour,  doivent 
se  repandre  autour  d'elle,  comoie  une  sorte  d'atmosph^re  propre 
k  oourrir  et  k  vivilier  Paroe.  Elle  doit  offrif  des  exemples  et  des  mo- 
deles  de  tout  ce  qui  constitue  la  dignity  de  I'homme.  De  m6me  qu'il 
est  necessairel  I'enfant,  pour  conserver  la  saDt6,  de  respirer  un  air  pur 
qui  pendtre  par  tous  ses  pores  et  qui  agit  sur  la  constitution  et  aSecte 
puissamment  tous  ses  organes;  ainsi,  la  sphi^re  de  son  existence  mo« 
rale  et  intelleetuelle  doit  §tre  pure  sous  tous  les  rapports." 

It  will  scarcely  be  maintainedy  that  in  our  Englisfa  schools  for 
ike  rich,  or  for  the  poor,  any  thing  answering  to  this  social  or- 
ganizatioffi,  or  this  domestic  life,  is  to  be  found.  The  business 
goes  on  drily.  It  is  officially  and  conventionally  performed ;  we 
treat  too  much  as  a  trade  or  function  that  which  is  properly  an 
affiur  of  the  soul,  and  a  labour  of  love.  We  have  opened  schook 
for  all  the  poor  of  the  land,  and  none  need  be  without  some  sort 
of  instruction ;  but  we  forget  that  all  education  is  not  instruction ; 
that  to  institute  a.  school  and  appoint  a  teacher  is  not  by  i],ecei^ 
isary  conseqaenoe  to  make  scholars  and  proficients ;  that  the  ma- 
<hine  will  not  act  without  a  power,  nor  any  power  be  effectual 
hut  what  emanates  from  the  spring  of  life  and  motion.  In  M. 
Pestalozzi's  scheme  the  maxims  by  which  it  is  regulated  are  iii  a 
manner  embodied  y  they  have  ^^  a  local  habitation  "  as  well  as 
*^  a  name."  Virtue  is  seen  "  in  her  own  shape,  how  lovely !  ** 
What  is  taught  is  matter  of  experiment  and  practice,  and  the 
vwhole  turns  upon  the  example  of  those  who  give  the  law  and 
execute,  justice.  .If  within  the  hearing  and  view  of  the  scholars 
a  foolish  world  were  to  act  its  vagaries,  and  display  its  tuipitudc^ 
«^ecially  that  part  of  it  by  which  the  institution  was  chiefly  up^ 
held,  M.  Pestalozzi's  scheme  mi^st  expire;  it  could  not  breathe 
an  atmosphere  so  mephitic:  and  this  reflection  at  once  destroya 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  intrxxiuce  in  its  fiiU  efiect  and  genuine 
'diaracter  this  amiable  scheme  of  instruction  into  this  country. 
It  is  much  too  coraplexional,  and  too  dependent  upon  the  quaf- 
lities  of  the  instructor,  «ind  the  moral,  and  even  the  physical 
scene  which  surrounds  it,  to  be  brought  about  in  the  «illy  and 
vicious  vortex  of  fashionable  manners,  which  have  left  no  nook 
or  corner  of  Great  Britain  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome  state. 

Something,  however,  not  wholly  dissiixiilar  to  these  Swiss  esta* 
hiidiments,  some  adumbrations  of  thar  character,  might  find,  a 
f  lace  under  th^  auspices  of  the  great  and  good  amongst  us,  if  the 
experiment  were  made:  the  vea*y  enterprise^ involving,  as  it  would 
fio,  the  necessity  for  the  persoaal  and  constant  exertions  of  the 
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■ndertakftrs,  would  probably  hy  degrees  Te*act  Qpan  fiodetji  mid 
provoke  a  more  general  imitation**-a  more  vital  conviction  of 
the  value  of  example.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  There  can 
c^ist  no  greater  folly  than  en  attempt  to  stretch  ovar  this  land  the 
benefits  of  general  education,  unless  those  who  embark  in  this 
enterprise  will  feel  that  they  are  tiiereby  implicated  in  a  promise 
to  educate,  that  is  to  reform,  themselves.  Almost  in  every  village 
there  is  a  national  school,  and  in  every  national  school  it  is  of 
course  that  the  children  are  taught  the  catechism  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  they  are  taught  regularly 
to  go  to  church,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  What  then  is 
the  fair  inference  from  all  this?  Surely  that  the  promoters  of 
these  institutions,  all  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  land,  are 
awfully  convinced  of  the  verity  and  necessity  of  these  things; 
that  in  morals  and  religion,  at  least,  they  educate  their  own 
children  in  the  same  way ;  that  at  our  universities,  and  great 
public  schools,  the  same  stress  is  laid  upon  these  duties,  and 
these  principles — ^for  these  are  the  nurseries  of  future  senatons 
and  judges,  and  bishops.  If  nothing  of  all  this  is  the  fact,  why 
.then  we  cui  only  say,  tnat  we  shall  never  by  any  power  of  teach*- 
ing  persuade  the  people  to  think  that  to  be  good  which  we  do 
not  aemonstrate  that  we  ourselves  think  to  be  so.  An  education 
that  we  fling  away  as  of  no  value  to  ourselves  will  never  be  con- 
sidered a  present  of  any  value  by  those  on  whom  we  bestow  it. 
Without  consistency  there  is  no  sincerity,  and  the  test  of  honesty 
is  practice.  If  a  judge  on  his  circuit,  as  a  prelude  to  the  sen- 
tence on  a  criminal,  recommends  him  to  b^tow  the  short  in- 
terval that  remains  to  him  v^  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy,  may 
not  the  culprit  reject  the  recommendation  of  one  who  has  passed 
the  preceding  Sabbath  on  the  road  with  ail  the  retinue  of  coun- 
sellors, and  attorneys,  and  clerks,  and  javelin-men,  at  his  heels? 
If  a  bishop  inculcates  upon  his  auditory  the  importance  of  a  reli- 
gious education  for  the  poor,  is  there  no  danger  of  its  being 
asked  how  often  he  himself  has  attended  the  service  of  his  Cdr 
thedral  in  the  course  of  die  preceding  twelvemonths?  Will  it 
signify  much  to  support  institutions  for  sending  the  children  of 
the  poor  to  morning  and  evening  church,  if  we  ourselves  are 
transported  in  our  carriages  from  the  church-door  to  the  park, 
iirom  the  park  to  dinner,  and  from  dinner  to  the  evening  concert  ? 
Before  this  vast  scheme  of  improving,  by  a  religious  education, 
the  common  people  of  the  country  can  prosper,  society  in  its 
higher  and  holier  departments  must  be  oraced  for  so  robust  an 
undertaking  by  ligatures  that  bind  the  duty  upon  the  conscience^ 
and  connect  bv  a  common  sympatliy  the  great  with  the  little^ 
the  teacher  with  the  scholar. 
.   Ajber  what  we  have  said  of  M.  Pestalozssr^s  system,  our  xesm*' 
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renoe  fin*  that  part  of  it  which.  odiibitA  the  form  of  todety  and 
the  impress  of  domestic  life^  rendering  the  youth,  in  some  degree^ 
their  own  correctors,  by  making  tmir  positicm,  with  respect  to 
each  other  and  their  master,  such  as  to  prove  and  iiiustrate  the 
convenience  and  the  beauty  of  virtue,  has  been  sufficiently  justi- 
fied. Our  readers  will  probably  also  be  of  opinion,  that  enough 
has  been  said  on  the  importance  which  the  author  of  the  system 
attaches  to  the  force  of  example,  and  a  certain  consonance  and 
affinity  in  all  that  surrounds  and  invests  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
We  will  introduce  a  short  passage  from  the  treatise  of  M.  JuUien, 
in  which  tl^  incidental  and  gradually  formative  impressions  pro- 
duced by  exterior  ctrcomstances  and  objects  are  wcul  described. 

'<  Od  neglige  trop,  en  general,  dans  ?£ducation  ordinaire,  I'lnfluence 
des  persennes  iet  des  objets  c[ui  entoutent  les  enfabs.  line  des  ten- 
dances de  la  m^thode  est  de  rechercher,  d'observer,  de  re'cueillir, 
d'appliquer  touted  les  inflttences  les  plus  61oigD6es,  les  plus  indirectes, 
les  plus  inseosibles  que  la  nature  et  les  hommes  peuveot  exereer  sar 
des  ^tres  essentiellement  mobiles  et  susceptibles  de  milles  impretsioas 
vari6es.  Tous  les  rapports  de  la  vie  ont  leur  actions  qui  leur  est  pro- 
prea.  II  s'agit  de  saisir  1  elemeBt  actif,  dans  cliacun  des  rapports,  oaos 
chacune  des  circoastances,  et  les  Ipis  d'aprds  lesquelles  il  produit  son 
effet." 

In  the  whole  art  and  philosophy  of  education,  as  far  as  respects 
moral  improvement,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the 
observations  in  the  above  extract,  while  nothing  is  in  this  country 
less  attended  to.  It  is  in  truth  the  secret  of  M.  Pestalozzi^ 
system,  as  to  the  moral  part  of  it,  to  bring  all  the  element,  or 
medium  in  which  his  institution  proceeds,  within  his  controul; 
and  to  lay  under  contribution  to  nis  purpose  every  thing  from 
which  the  thoughts  or  habits  can  receive  colour,  or  impression^ 
or  tendency,  in  the  scene  surrounding  him.  It  is  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  teaching  by  things  and  sensible  objects  is  always 
preferred,  where  the  opportunity  occurs,  to  abstract  rules  and 
precepts;  and  thus  the  grand  assemblage  of  impressive  pheno- 
mena* which  present  themselves  every  where  in  the  country 
where  his  operations  are  carried  on  are  auxiliaries  of  great  im- 
portance. The  general  picture  of  the  discipline  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  before  us  to  be  actually  established,  and  in 
fall  operation  under  M.  Pestalozzi,  is  thus  interestingly  set  fordi. 

**  La  discipline,  rdsultat  combine,  tant  du  developpement  des  facultcs 

3ue  de  I'instruction  ou  de  racquisitioa  des  connaissances,  sort  du  fond 
as  ckoae^  de  la  nature  des  enfans,  de  I'organisatioo  m^me  de  Tin* 
stitut;  La  M6tbode  s'attache  h  mettre  dans  une  parfaite  harmonie  les 
iBstituteurs  et  les  ^Idves,  par  le  rapport  intime  et  continuel  d'one 
iofluence  morale  r6ciproqtte.  11  fauc  qae  I'^ldve,  dans  oe  rappurt, 
fiwUf  pour  MMi  HWf.  i  chaqae  instant,  sa  d^mdance  et  sa  66irt(. 
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n  doit  aeii^  sa  dipendancef  en  Toyant  la  raison  et  la  bonte  penonni* 
fifes  dans  sod  instkuteur  qui  iui  rerpn6sente .  daoa  les  objets,  dans  la 
maniere  et  Tordre  avec  lesquels  il  les  traitet  les  lois  iovariables  de 
la  nature  auxquelles  il  est  absolument  oblige  de  se  soumettre.  II  doit 
sentir  ^alement  sa  UherU^  parce  que,  toute  decision  arbitraire  etant 
bannie  des  r^le^  qu*on  Iui  impose^  il  suit  les  seules  lois  de  la  nature* 
iDd6pendaroroeot  des  caprices,  des  pr6jugeSy  des  bornes  de  I'esprit  ct 
du  coeur  de  oeux  qui  le  dirigent* 

**  La  M6thode  place  Penfant  et  le  maitre  dans  un  tel  rapport,  que  l*un 
et  Tautre  se  trouvent  soumis  aux  m^mes  lois  de  la  n6cessit6«  que  le 
maitre  ob6ity  comme  ses  eldves,  h.  la  force  des  choses,  et  leur  donne 
^exemple  de  eette  eb^issanee,  c^tt'il  n'exige  jamais  d'eux  que  ce  qai 
est  evidemnent  jiHte  et  n^cessaire,  ee  qui  d^coule  iiDiD6diatement  de 
Fobjet  qu'ils  traitent  ensemble,  ou  de  la  position  dans  laquelle  ils 
sont.''    (Tome  i.  p.  ^2,  253.) 

And  the  description  given  in  a  note  of  the  character  and  de* 
portment  of  the  scholars  is  equally 'pleasing. 

*^  Combien  de  fois  j'ai  rencontr6  les  61dves  de  Plnstituty  ou  je  suis 
all6  les  voir  a  la  promenade,  en  pleine  campagne,  aux  beures  de  r6* 
creation,  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  les  jardins  de  la  maison,  k  leurs  etudes 
et  dans  les  classes !  J'observais,  dans  toutes  ces  circonstances,  la  na* 
tore  de  leur  relations  avec  leurs  instituteurs.  Je  n'ai  iamais  vu  ni 
crainte,  ni  supercheries,  ni  respect  feint,  ni  defiance,  m  envie  de  se 
<cacber ;  mais  toujours  I'abandon  de  I'amitie,  la  plus  douce  union,  la 
plus  entire  confiance,  une  d6marche  noble,  Tranche  et  naturelle,  des 
coeurs  ouverts,  des  visages  gais  et  satisfalts^  des  physionomies  vives  et 
anin)6es,  dans  lesquelles  se  peint  I'expression  du  bonheur^  Tel  est  le 
resultat  de  la  dUdjdine  de  PInstiiui,  qui  fournit  en  m^me  terns  la  preuve 
la  plus  convaincante  de  sa  bonte.'*    (Tome  i.  p.  266,  267.) 

To  spread  and  perpetuate  his  ^stem,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  its  distinct  characteristics  from  change  or  decay,  it  is  oo^ 
of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  plan  to  make  the 
more  advanced  among  his  scholars  the  instructors  of  the  rest ; 
which  procedure,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it>  may  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  followinjg  extract 

^*  L*id6e  principale  de  M.  Pestalo^si  de  faire  d'un  enfant  l'inscitu«> 
teur  d'un  autre,  ou  d  organiser  V instruction  mutueUe  entre  ses  i61eve8» 
parait  k  hi  foii^  utile  au  ia6veloppement  du  cceur  et^  celui  de  Tesprit^ 
et  forme  I'un  des  caractjeres  distinctifs  et  Pun  des  moyens  d^execution 
de  sa  M6thode. 

'  **  Nous  avoos  vu  que,  tors  de  la  fondation  de  l'6tabli8sement  de 
Stanz,  M.  Pestalozzi,  d^sirant  organiser  la  vie  domestique  et  en 
(aire  la  base  du  developpement  et  de  I'instruction,  adopta  surtout, 
comme  moyen  d*execution,  I'usage  d'employer  les  enfans  h  s'entr'aider 
et  ^  s'instrui«*e  mutuellement.  Cette  id6e  Poccupait  d'autant  plus 
qu'il  n'avait  lui-m€me  personne  pour  le  seconder  et  qu*tl  6prouvait 
l'imp6rieux  besoin  de  se  fort^ier  de»  coliaborateurs.  I)  6tait  natufdle 
qu'il  appliquat  la  vakme  voei  non  seulement  aux  details  de  la  -vie 
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eonmiiiiie  et  jourmiK^^  mais  encore  aux  legons  que  rcee^aient  let 
enfkos  et  eux  difi&rentes  partiei  de  I'enseigeemeet*     II  plagait  lee 
enfans  i  table,  et  dans  lea   olaateB,  de  maoi^e  qu'un  d'eDtr'eux, 
plus  raisonnable  et  plus  avanc6,  se  trouvat  au  milieu  de  deux  autres 
plus  faibles  et  plus  ignoranspour  les  surveiller'et  pour  leur  montrer 
ce  qu'il  avait  appris  lui^m&roe.    Le  succ^a  favorable  de  ce  premier 
essai  disposa  M.  Pestalozzi  ^  domier  plus  d'6tendue  i  sa  conception, 
et  lui  fit  sentir  I'avantage  qu'il  trouverait  ^  la  g6ndrali8er  dans  P^du- 
cation.      Aussi,   pendant  quelque  terns.  Tun    de  ses  points  de  vue  * 
principaux  et  Tun  des  fondemens  de  sa  M6rhode  fut  d'habituer  les 
enfans  plus  instruits   k  faire  part  de  ce  qu'ils  saTaient  i  ceux  qui 
6taient  moins  avane6s«    Aussi,  dans  I'lnstitut,  les  616men8  de  la  M£- 
thode  sent  enseign6s   par   des  ^l^ves  de  la   maiaon  aux  etrangers, 
m^me  aux  personnes  4g6e8  qui  se  d6stinent  k  la  fonction  d*instituteur. 
C'est  surtout    par  I'application  pratique  de  ce   principe  qu'ontot^ 
fcNrmds  les  sous-maitres  qui  ont  commeoci  par  ^rc  eleves  dans  I'lnsti- 
tut,  od  la  vie  int^rieure  de  I'etablisseroent  et  I'influence   de  Patmo- 
sphere  dont  lis  6taient  environn^,  oot  excit6  et  divelopp6  leurs  dispo- 
sitions naturelles  pour  la  profession  quails  exercent  maintenant.    L'ex- 
p6rience  ^  d6n)ontr6  la  bont6  de  ce  moyen.     Mais  11  est  en  meme  terns 
essentiel  que  l'61dve  ne  soit  pas  employ^  trop  tdt  ni  trop  fr^quemment 
pour  instruire  ses  camarades.    Si,  d'un  cdt6,  la  focolte  de  montrer 
aux  autres  ce  qu'il  a  lui  m6me  appris,  et  de  i'autre  le  plaisir  de  pcm- 
voir  se  rendre  utile  donnent  un  61an  salutaire  h  son  esprit  et  k  son 
cceur;   il  faut  convenir  que  cette  impression  ne  pent  rester  pure, 
qu'autant  qu'elie  est  attache  k  une  reunion  de  circonstances  que  la  vie 
domestique  seule  pr^sente  dans  lour  entier.    Au  contraire^  dans  des 
legons   publiques  auxquelles  partidipent  un  grand  nombre  d*61dve6, 
cette  impression  pent  emp^cher  I'enfant  de  jouir  du  calme  int6rieur 
necessaire  pour  son  entier  d6veIoppement,  et  de  donner  k  ce  deve- 
kppemenc  toute  r6tendue  dont  il  est  susceptible ;  elle  pent  aussi  d6- 
truire  en  lui  le  sentiment  innocent  de  ses  forces,  le  rendre  vain,  pr6- 
somptueux,  lui  inspirer  une  humeur  imperieuse,  et  sous  ce  rapport 
gater  son  caract^re."     (Tome  ii.  p.  24? — 27.) 

e  Thus  pleasing  and  attractive  is  the  general  spirit  and  outline 
of  the  system  introduced  and  carried  on  by  M.  Pestalosszi,  and 
others  who  .  have  adopted  bis  method  ija  die  calm  retreats  of 
•Switzerland;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  with  a  heart  unmoved 
details  so  aiFecting  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  force  of  an  imva* 
ciUating  model,  a  natural  mani^ement,  and  an  affectionate  and 
paternal  culture,  towards  laying  the  foundations  of  a  happier 
society  among  men.  But  it  is  only  on  the  general  conception 
and  plaii  of  the^  amiable  establishments  that  we  can  bestow  an 
unqualified  approbation;  some  of  its  essential  maxims  are  fri- 
volous, &lse,  and  dangerous ;  and  in  its  execution  and  application 
it  is  often  ostentatiouj^ly  minute,  and  sometimes  tedious  and  use* 
less;,  as  we  shall,  we  trAist,  in  the  sequel  make  apparent;  though, 
nt  thc^  »»m»  tim^  U.  lOAy  be  observed  that  0u>st  of  what  ia  ob- 
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jectioniEible  in  the  gystem,  as  it  is  at  present  carried  an^  beioiigt 
rather  to  the  particular  opinions  of  its  present  professors  than  to 
the  system  itself.  The  two  volumes  of  the  work  which  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  most  elaborately  lengthy 
by  means  of  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  and  ramifications  with- 
out end;  we  are  fairly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  arrangements 
and  the  labyrinth  of  details.  The  great  technical  fault,  indeed, 
of  M.  Pestalozzi's  plan  is,  that  it  is  over-wrought;  it  has  a  la- 
boured littleness  in  its  minutiae  which  has  fretted  away  half  its 
substance.  No  part  of  our  being  is  out  of  the  range  of  his  disci- 
pline. A  child  must  begin  to  learn  almost  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  cry.  Education  is  nearly  coeval  with  life.  He  admits  that 
nature  is  the  first  great  physical  instructor,  and  he  seems  to  be 
aware  that  she  wdil  knows  how  to  develop  the  first  faculties  of 
the  child,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  enough  to  feel  that  art  too 
early  interposed  may  disturb  and  traverse  the  order  of  her  pro- 
cess. He  has  found  out  that  to  count  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
taught,  because  the  infant  has  usually  two  parents,  one  nurse, 
divers  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  very  outset 
of  its  mortal  career  initiated  in  the  predicament  of  number. 

Pursuing  the  idea  that  every  thing  is  td  be  taught  as  far  as 
possible  by  sensible  objects,  and  that  the  science  of  numbers  Is 
the  first  thing  to  be  taught,  M.  Pestalozzi  begins  his  initiatory 
process  with  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  by  an  appeal  to  the  sight 
and  touch.  Nature  is  also  at  work  in  the  same  way  at  this  early 
period,  but  this  M.  Pestalozzi  appears  to  us  to  forget ;  and 
though  he  seems  to  himself  to  rest  much  of  the  merit  of  his  plan 
on  his  being  a  strict  follower  of  nature,  he  in  fact  makes  her  office 
a  sinecure  oy  taking  all  her  business  upon  himself.  He  seems  to 
be  perfectly  sensible  that  nature  of  herself  puts  the  faculties  of 
an  infant  in  a  progressive  train  of  development,  and  yet  his  ear- 
liest procedure  with  a  child  is  to  take  it  out  of  nature's  hand^, 
and  instead  of  allowing  its  faculties  to  expand  with  its  wants, 
and  its  notions  to  be  multiplied  bj^  its  experiences,  to  put  it  at 
once  under  the  constraint  of  a  discipline  which  ^raps  tne  intel- 
lect in  swaddling  bands.  !f,  as  M.  Pestalozzi  seems  to  think, 
every  thing  which  meets  the  vision  of  a  child  suggests  the  idea  of 
number,  it  would  have  been  quite  enough  for  us  to  have  been 
reminded  in  few  words  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  sensible 
objects  in  exercising  the  capacity  in  the  conception  of  numerical 
quantities.  But  this  simple  and  concise  mode  of  proceeding  does 
not  appear  to  suit  M.  Pestalozzi's  method  of  practice.  The  first 
notions  of  numbers  are  to  be  conveyed  by  counters,  or  visiUe 
substances ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  more  easy  way  of 
rendering  the  subject  intelligible:  it  is  theprocessof  instruction  pur- 
sued by  nature  herself;  but  it  appears  to  us  that^  having  recom^ 
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mended  the  plan  generally,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  to 
the  parent  or  teacher  in  every  particular  case  to  apply  it  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  than  to  load  so  petty  a  topic  witn  such  pon- 
derous details.  In  a  conspectus  which  we  have  seen  ot  M. 
Pestalozzi's  plan  we  find,  in  the  account  of  the  first  exercise  of 
the  child,  a  serious  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  peas 
and  beans  and  other  substances^  which  ends  in  our  being  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  intrinsic  superiority  in  the  one  over  the 
other  as  the  indicators  of  numerical  quantities.  We  are  also 
told  to  diversify  the  matters  used  for  this  purpose,  by  way  of  con- 
necting with  tnem  useful  instruction  respecting  their  various  na- 
tures, and  properties,  and  uses;  thus  generating  the  first  principles 
of  human  knowledge  out  of  peas,  oeans,  and  horse-chestnuts. 
The  exercise  proceeds  by  question  and  answer: — Q.  What 
do  you  see  upon  my  hand  ?  ji.I  see  a  pea  upon  your  hand. 
Q.  How  many  ?  A.  One  pea.  Q,  How  many  peas  are  now 
upon  my  hand  ?  jd.  Two  peas  are  now  upon  your  hand.  Qm 
How  many  peas  have  I  placed  upon  the  table  r  ji.  You  have 
placed  three  peas  upon  the  table.  Q.  How  many  peas  do  I  now 
show  you?  A.  You  now  show  me  four  peas.  Q,  How  many 
peas  ao  I  now  hold  before  you?  A,  You  now  hold  before  me 
five  peas.  After  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  minute  detail, 
and  multiplication  of  steps,  the  process  mounts  to  the  ideal  exist- 
ence of  number,  and  the  same  intricacy  of  prolix  exposition 
occurs  in  every  stage  of  this  instruction.  Nor  db  we  perceive  in 
the  early  parts,  at  least,  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  method,  a  sumcient  play 
given  to  infantine  curiosity  and  imagination,  the  qualities  most 
observable  in  tender  minds,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  the 
materials  of  thought  and  comparison  are  collected,  and  the  span 
of  the  capacity  mlated.  We  suspect,  with  Horace,  that  some- 
thing more  elevating  than  all  this  should  mix  with  our  early 
studies,  or  the  mina  will  be  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  contrac- 
tion, from  which  it  will  not  easily  in  after  life  disengage  and  en-^ 
large  itself. 

Graiis  iDgeniuED^  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nuDius  avaris* 
Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
DiscuDt  m  partes  centum  diducere.    Dicas, 
Filius  Albini^  si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superet.    Poterat  dixisse,  Triens  ?  Eu ! 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia :  quid  fit  ? 
Semis.     An,  hsc  animos  aerugo,  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  semel  irabuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

**  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  judged  expedient  that  the  child  vhall  hear 
tke  wordnuibbeV,  and  be  tai^t  to  know  its  meaning,  the  r^ufeite 
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Cffphnalioa  ihoqid  be  gnneB  by  iwe— eh  |>niuMi»  k  bcre  JetctibeA 
Htf  mother  fhoold jnit  inte  bis  band  a  cfaCTtoof,  and  dwuld  pfause  one 
ana  table  before  bun,  and  tbeo  two  togelber,  thea  tbree  togciber,  and 
tail]  J  four  together ;  and  sbe  should  then  lead  him  to  dedare  con- 
eerning  each  substance,  what  it  is ;  she  diould  next  point  oat  to  him 
the  onits  in  each  qoantitj  thus  exhibited;  and  then,  she  should  endea« 
▼oor  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  ereiy  qoantity,  considered  inde- 
pcodentlj  of  the  sobatances  themsdrei,  is  called  a  number.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  will  serve  to  explain  further  the  man- 
ner in  wbich  this  question  might  be  given. 

'«  a.  Wbai  have  yon  in  yoor  band  ?    J.  A  dicatnut. 

<^Q.  What  is  this?    i4.  A  diestnot. 

^  a  What  is  tins  and  this  f    A.  K  dicatnut,  &c. 

^  Ct  Yon  see,  here  one,  and  here  one,  and  another  one,  and  here 
one  and  another  one  and  another  one,  and  another  one,  and  here  one 
and  another  one  and  another  one  and  another  one :  now  as  you  have 
called  what  is  in  your  band  a  chestnut,  and  this  a  chestnut,  and  this  a 
chestnut,  and  this,  so  I  call  this  one  as  you  see  it  a  numbM- ;  and  this 
and  this  together  as  you  see  them  a  number ;  and  this  and  this  and 
Hiis  together  as  yon  see  them  a  number;  so  that  you  hare  here  a 
number,  and  here  a  number,  and  here  a  number,  and  here  a  number, 
and  here  a  number :  now  tell  me  bow  many  ones  there  are  in  th» 
number  ?    A.  There  are  two  ones  in  that  number. 

<<  Q»  This  or  any  of  these  ones  may  be  called  an  unit ;  how  many 
tinits  are  there  in  this  number?  A.  There  are  three  units  in  that 
number. 

**  Q.  How  many  units  are  there  in  this  number?  A,  There  are 
four  units  in  that  number. 

'*  Q.  What  is  there  in  this^i^umber  ?  A.  There  is  one  unit  in  that 
number. 

^<  Q,  How  nmny  units  are  there  in  this  number  ?  A,  There  are  two 
units  in  that  number. 

*'  Q.  What  is  the  word  by  which  you  have  told  me  how  many  units 
there  are  in  this  number  i    A.  Two. 

**  Q.  The  name  of  a  number  is  that  word  by  which  is  told  how  many 
units  are  in  it :  what  then  is  the  name  of  this  number  f    A,  Three,  &c. 

**  The  exercise  should  be  contimied  throughout  the  remaining  part 
of  the  series,  and  afterwards  questions  similar  to  the  above  may  be  pro- 
posed respecting  the  ten  first  numbers  exhibited  in  acorns,  pebbles. 
Deans,  nuts,  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  stage  of  the  child's  exist- 
ence, the  mother  will  also  be  occupied  in  teaching  him  to  observe  and 
to  name  the  different  parts  of  his  own  frame  ;  in  these  she  will  find 
good  materials  for  various  numerical  exercises,  and  she  may  advan- 
tageously use  them  for  this  purpose,  in  leading  the  child  first  to  dis- 
cover the  numbers  formed  by  correspondent  organs,  as  the  eyes  and 
the  ears,  and  then  to  reckon  both  like  and  unlike  parts  together,  so  as 
to  form,  by  various  combinations,  the  whole  of  the  numbers  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  The  following  questions  and  answers  will 
further  explain  what  is  here  intended. 
,  '*  Q.  what  part  of  you  do  I  now  press  with  both  my  haods. 
A.  My  head. 
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**  Q.  What  is  its  number?  have  you  two  heads?    A.  No,  I 
only  one  head* 

"  Q.  What  then  is  its  number?    A.  One. 

*y  Q.  What  is  Uie  name  of  that  part  which  I  have  covered  wkk  017 
right  hand  ?     A,  Eye. 

**  Q.  Have  you  another  eye  ?    A.  Yes. 

'^  Q,  How  many  eyes  then  have  you  ?     A.  Two  eyes. 

"  Q.  With  what  do  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you  ?  '  A^  Wkh^uf 
ears. 

^  Q.  Touch  them  and  tell  me  tlieir  number.    A.  Two. 

**  Q.  With  what  did  you  touch  your  ears  ?     A,  With  my  hands. 

**  Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  ?     A*  Two. 

**  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  joint?     A.  Slioulder. 

"  Q,  Have  you  any  other  like  it  ?     A^  Yes, 

**  Q.  Touch  it  and  tell  me  how  many  shoulders  you  have.    A,  Two. 

"  Q.  How  many  principal  joints  are  there  belonging  to  each  arm  f 
A.  Three. 

**  Q,  Name  them  ?     A.  Shoulder,  elbow,  wrist. 

*'  Q.  What  do  you  call  this  ?     A.  A  finger. 

*^  Q,  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  this  hand,  without  the  tfaturib  t 
A.  Four. 

<<  Q.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  this  hand  with  the  thumb  ?• 
A,  Five. 

"  Q.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  the  other  hand  ?  A.  Five. 

*'  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  joint  which  1  now  touch  ?     A,  Hip. 

*•  Q,  How  many  hips  have  you  ?     A,  Two. 

**  Q.  Tell  me  how  many  principal  joints  you  have  below  each  hip, 
and  name  them.    A.  Two,  knee  and  ancle. 

**  Q.  Tell  me  the  number  that  is  made  by  the  hips,  knees,  and  andes, 
taken  together.    A,  Six. 

"  Q.  Tell  me  the  number  that  is  made  by  the  head,  arms,  leg,  and 
feet,  taken  together?     A.  Seven. 

"  Q.  WJaat  is  the  name  oi  that  part  which  I  now  touch  i    A,  Eye- 
brow. 

**  Q«  How  many  eyebrows  have  you  ?    A,  Two. 

**  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  those  parts  with  which  you  cover  your 
eyes?     A.  Eyelid. 

*'  Q.  How  manv  eyelids  have  you  belonging  to^ach  eye  i    A.  Two. 

**  Q.  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  row  of  hair  which  is  at  the  edge  of 
eaith  eyelid.     A.  Eyelash. 

**  Q^  Tell  me  the  number  which  your  eyelids  and  eyelashes  taken 
together  make.    A.  Eight. 

"  Q.  What  is  the.  name  of  that  part  which  is  above  your  eyebrows? 
^.forehead. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  each  of  the  parts  under  the  eyes  ? 
A*  Cheek. 

^  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  part  which  is  between  the  eyes  i 
A,  Noee. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  part  with  which  you  eat?    A* 
mouth. 
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«  Q.  What  is  the  Mine  of  that  part  which  is  under  the  moatA  I 
if.  Chin. 

**  Q.  What  18  the  name  of  that  part  on  which  the  ehin  moires  ? 
A.  Neck. 

^  Q«  What  is  the  name  of  that  part  <m  which  Inow  place  mj  hand? 
^.Breast. 

<*  Q«  What  is  the  name  of  that  natoral  covering  of  the  head  which 
I  now  touch  ?    A.  Hair. 

^*  Q.  Tell  me  the  number  formed  by  the  hair,  forehead,  cheeks^ 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  neck,  and  breast,  taken  together.    A.  Nine. 

**  Q«  Tell  me  how  many  fingers  you  have/* 

As  the  diild  proceeds  in  knowledge^  numerous  little  cop* 
trivanoes  are  suggested  to  assist  his  compreh^isioo  by  sensible 
ol^eds*  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  these 
wodes  of  iacilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  always 
ultimalT^y  beneficiaL  Some  mental  struggle,  some  conquest  over, 
difficulty  is  for  the  asost  part  necessary  to  ffive  the  intdkct  a 
firm  hoM  of  any  new  attainment:  of  that  whrai  slides  easily  into 
the  thoughts  theHien«v«  is  usually  flux  and  lubrioona.  *'  Fata: 
ipse  colendi — ^haud  fodlem  esse  viam  voluit."  The  majdm  is  as 
oM  as  He^cd,  that  if  we  would  anive  at  excdienoe  we  most 
undeiipo  the  IxhI  of  mountinig;  we  must  esqpmenoe  the  7^  afCT% 
XiftsTM.  Even  Madame  De  Sta9,  the  great  admirer  of  Pes^ 
loan,  doubled  the  efficacy  of  teaching  science  by  toys  and  ^y- 


Ami^  the  aeveisd  sysit«sH»*^  swpa  that  biii^^ 

reosMMMiieiMl  us  to  o^gva  mstiwciHH 

childhood  they  are  only  a  simple 
learoed  rattks  whkh  aooasMm  us  «a  mahodic 
SG^iei^da)  study.  People  have  nw^gwied  thst  chidkea  should  be 
spared  troobk  as  mudi  4«  possMe;  thsit  sfl  iheir  studies  dhoM  be 
tamed  Into  recreations,  and  that  in  dae  time  coQectiocis  of  natoial 
histoiy  ihoold  be  £ma  tto  ihem  for  phppdiinss,  ssid  pln^scal  expen- 
■Mats  for  a  iAmw,  It  aoeiRS  as  me  that  this  alba  is  sai  cnwieous 
ajKOcaa.  Eyeaifkwerfe  possibk  that  a  chad  ahs^ld  leawiawftimy 
wwttinanMra^  iisstt;  I  ohauW  atiU  hwie  to  n^grat  dHft  its  fo^hy  of 
aciaHeioa  had  Mt  beaa  de«<dqpod»  a  foosdiy  whwh  i^ 
tial  diaa  <«  additional  aoywuMneait.  Igdaoarioa  <:is»dwed  hw  wiy 
of  ■wasameat  diss^pmos  the  rcsDinii^  piwwrs.  Tuoahte^,  ia  its  diiUuBt 
Icindsyisoneofike  greatseoKasofnaruiie,  The  wad«siBaih^  rfthb 
child  shoaildaooosioiaiisolf  so  the  «fcits«faiady,  asawraoolj 
aoms  itself  to  soffsrii^.    It  is  labour  which  leads  so  the  f 


oar  oaruer  as  ^nei  so  ^nat  at  our  4«isr  aM«  ¥oq  sns^  teach  yawr 
child  41  lunnber  of  things  with  pioM^  Md  oaitds,  but  y«a  wsfi  wot 
aeach  him  to  loam  {  and  the  habit  ef  asnmiMt  hi 


msmnn  uhh   ««   mmtn  <{  mmm.  ««ie   naoK  OT   Blliasil^   aPMlseit,  Wtiicn  yuu 

direct  to  the  aoqoiroaient  of  knowle^o^  will  sooa  folhvw  mmrtior 
— one  whoa  ^la  <diild  is  M  loiq^  smdor  yMT  gmdaooe.'^ 
We  sme  ft  fspstam  diift  Mbdione  Dc  Sta^  W  in  die  j^Mm 
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{MkSaag^  slated  a  v^ry  important  ^uUi  wifh  great  force  and  pre- 
cisioii.  She.does  not  mean,  nor  do  we  mean,  that  the  difficultiea 
of  study  are  to  be  purposely  increaaed,  or  tbat  any  difficulties 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  subject  are  to  be  heroically  and  gra« 
tuitoustly  challenged;  but  we  ao  mean,  and  we  believe  the  lady 
we  have  quoted  to  mean,  that  the  necessary  difficulty  which  lies 
in  the  direct  road  to  excellence  m'lst  be  fairly  encountered. 
*'  This  it  has  been  the  glory,"  to  borrow  the  beautiful  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Burke,  *^  of  the  great  masters  in  all  the  arts  to  confront^ 
and  to  overcome,  and  having  overcome  tile  first  difficulty  to  turn 
it  into  an  instrument  for  new  conquests  over  new  difficulties/' 
We  think  with  that  great  man,  that  no  real  expedition  is  gained 
by  **  tricking  short  culs  and  little  fallacious  facilities."  And 
notwithstanding  the  grave  opinion  of  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  we 
presume  to  doubt  whether  any  other,  besides  his  own  remarkable 
child,  ever  made  the  first  discovery  of  his  genius  for  the  mathe- 
matics by  drawing  parallel  lines  on  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
intersecting  them  at  equal  angles;  or  owed  his  easy  attainment  of 
the  GreeK  language  to  his  love  of  gingerbread,  which  was 
caused  to  be  stamped  for  him  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  or 
learned  the  laws  of  motion  and  percussion  fi'om  the  game  of 
marbles,  or  from  nutcrackers  the  powers  of  the  lever,  or  from 
tops  the  centrifugal  motion. 

For  the  knowledge  of  merely  pl^ysical  or  mechanical  subjects^ 
however,  the  methodof  teaching  by  sensible  objects  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  well  adapted,  but  we  cannot  think  that  such  a  method  is  any 
new  discovery,  or  that  it  forms  any  just  ground  for  panegyric ; 
yet  we  find  it  descanted  upon  with  great  enthusiasm  by  m.  Pes^ 
talozsi's  admirers  on  the  Continent  To  make  drawing  a  part  of 
bis  plan  of  education  may  also  be  very  judicious,  but  there  is  no- 
thing either  peculiar  or  new  in  this  feature  of  instruction,  and  yet 
we  nnd  it  a  subject  of  great  eulogy  among  the  devoted  advocatet^ 
of  M.  Pestalozzi. 

^*  Parmi  les  grandes  obligations  que  Ton  a  k  Pestalozzi,  relativement 
a  Peducation  du  peuple,  il  faut  compter  pour  beaucoup  la  m6thode  do 
Penseignement  du  dessin  tel  qu'il  I'admet  dans  P^ucation  6Ieaientaire. 
La  masse  du  peuple  se  <;ompo6e  des  fabricateurs  des  instrumens  de 
teavail,  et  de  ceux  qui  Ics  emploient:  ies  uns  comrae  les.autres  ont 
besoin  de  conncdtra  et  de  juger  la  construction  et  Parrangement  des  di- 
vQrses  parties  de  ces  instrumens ;  et  on  sait  combien  il  est  difficile  d'y 
r^issir  sans  le  secours  du  crayon.  Le  oiSme  oioyen  est  d'un  grand 
avaatage  pour  estimer  les  oontenances  et  les  volumes  des  vaisseaux  et 
4e8  corps  solides.  Il  forme  et  exerce  le  coup-d'ceil,  et  conduit,  ainsi  S 
cette  exactitude  de  jugement,  qui  est  indispensable  au  succ^s  dans  la 
plupart  d^s,  operations  journali^res."     (Rapport,  p.  12,  13^) 

In  the  book  froni  which  the  last  passage  is  quoted,  where  we 
VOL.  XIV.  NO.  xxvn.  c 
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have  the  details  of  the  institution  at  Hofwyl,  formed  on  the  plan 
of  M.  Pestalozzi,  one  cannot  help  remarking  a  striking  va- 
riation in  the  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  almost  amounting  to 
a  schism. 

"  L'arithmetique  se  commence  par  le  calcul  de  tSte,  lequel  est  suivi 
de  celui  des  chiftres  a  la  plume,  mais  sans  negliger  jamais  le  premier 
mojen.  Le  resultat  obtenu  jusqu'ici  est  que  plus  de  la  moitie  des 
6I^ves  connoissent  les  quatre  regies  et  la  regie  de  trois,  et  sent  en  etat 
de  les  employer  avec  des  fractions.  Les  Commissaires  leur  ont  donne 
h  r6soudre  de  t^te  des  opf^rations  de  fractions  de  divers  denominateurs, 
dont  ils  se  sont  tires  avec  beaucoup.de  facilite.  11  leur  fut  propose  d0 
diviser  en  deux,  en  quatre  et  en  huit  parties  egales,  une  terre  de  49,000 
pieds  de  long,  et  de  27>000  de  large ;  et  non-seulement  ils  ont  repondu 
a  ces  questions  avec  promptitude,  raais  ils  ont  rendu  conipte  de  la  ma- 
nidre  dont  ils  operoient,  et  des  bases  de  leur  calcul."     (r.  13,  14.) 

-  The  progress  of  a  child  in  geography,  as  it  regards  the  parts 
and  divisions  of  the  terrestrial  gK>be,  physical  as  well  as  statis- 
tical, may,  doubtless,  be  much  assisted  by  the  illustration  af- 
fi>rded  by  sensible  objects.  Thus  the  first  elements  of  this  science 
are  taugnt  by  M.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  imitators,  in  the  open  coun- 
try, and  in  walks  with  the  scholars.  The  children  learn  by 
occular  inspection  to  distinguish  plains,  valleys,  hills,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  and  thus  they  get  their  first  ideas  of  "  la  geo- 
graphic physique."  They  then  are  taught  to  observe  the  hori- 
zon and  the  cardinal  points,  and  thus  they  are  conducted  to  the 
beginnings  of  "  la  geographic  mathematique."  The  observation, 
in  the  next  place,  of  their  own  habitation,  and  family  boundary, 
then  the  union  of  many  houses  and  families  into  the  hamlets  and 
villages  which  they  visit  in  their  walks;  and,  lastly,  of  the  town  in 
whic*?!  they  live,  and  the  canton  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  prepares 
them  for  the  comprehension  and  study  of  what,  in  this  method,  is 
designated  by  "  la  geographic  politique  et  civile."  All  this  is  em- 
braced within  the  general  term  of  "  geographic  eiimentaire," 
from  which  they  are  now  led  to  the  higher  department  of  the 
study,  which  is  denominated  "  la  geographic  g6nerale." 

The  first  instructions  in  the  knowledge  of  history  are  com- 
municated in  the  same  way,  by  familiar  conversation  and  il- 
lustration. The  instructor  commences  by  recounting  some  in?- 
teresting  narratives  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
anecdotes  of  primeval  times,  making  choice  only  of  those  to 
which  some  useful  moral  is  attached,  and  which  may  serve  to 
connect  in' the  memory  the  early  relations  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, by  showing  the  primitive  divisions,  discoveries,  migra- 
tions, and  settlements  of  mankind.  By  degi'ces  the  attention  is 
thus  carried  through  the  different  stages  of  civilization ;  and  man 
is  presented  in  his  various  capacities  of  hunter,  shepherd,  agricul- 
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tttrist;  merchant,  and  warrior.  Historical  and  chronoloffical  ta- 
bles are  then  exhi\)ited  to  the  scholars,  in  which  they  learn  to 
discriminate  the  different  nations  and  epochs,  and  to  recognise 
the  names  of  those  of  whom  they  have  before  been  informed  in 
their  primary  lessons.  They  fare  then  carried  through  the  se- 
veral histories  of  particular  nations,  pursuing  that  course  which 
may  best  correspond  with  the  relation  and  succession  by  which 
they  are  held  together. 

The  study  of  lauguages  is  in  this  exposition  of  M.  Pestalozzi's 
system  the  subject  of  much  elaborate  and  refined  classification^ 
We  will  give  a  specimen. 

**"  1.  L^ etude  des  langues  est  un  vSritable  cour$  de  logique  pratique'i 
C'est  en  apprenant  sa  langue  que  I'enfant  apprend  h,  penser,  que  sa 
raison  se  developpe,  qu'il  acquiert  des  id6e8  et  la  connaissance  d*une 
foule  de  rapports.  Le  lan^^age  .eH  1' instrument  de  la  pens6e :  et  de 
SOD  perfectionnenaent  depend  aussi  celui  de  nos  facultes  intellectuelles. 

^*  2.  L*utilite  de  I'ttude  des  langues  tient  surtout  k  ce  qu'elle  eK« 
erce  et  developpe  I'esprit^  en  lui  fourniss^Qt  non  seuleoient  de  nou" 
veaux  signesy  niais  aussi  de  nouvelles  idees,  Elle  fait  egalement  con-^ 
naitre  la  route  qu'a  suivie  I'esprit  humain,  au  moins  par  rapport  au 
peuple  dont  on  apprend  I'idiome. 

"  3.  L'6tude  des  langues  n'^st  done  pas  une  simple  6tude  de  mots : 
elle  comprend  k  la  fois  la  pensee  et  V expression.  La  premiere,  qui  sert 
de  base  k  1 'autre,  constitue  le  langage  intiSrieur  ou  mental^  qui  est  la 
condition  indispensable  de  Texistence  du  langage  exterieur,  Le  lao-« 
gage  pr68eDte  done  deux  parties  distinctes,  mais  correlatives:  les 
idSes  et  les  signes,  Savoir  une  laogue,  c'est  pos86der  la  double  facu[t6 
de  concevoir  des  idees  ^  I'occasion  des  signes,  et  de  retrouver  ces 
m^mes  signes,  en  concevant  les  idoes  correspondantes. 

*<  Le  langage  exterieur  est  I'expression  du  langage  inttrieur  ou  men* 
tal.  Ce  dernier  peut  exister  sans  le  premier  ;  mais  non  le  premier  mn» 
Tautre.  Les  idees  et  leurs  expressions  sont  alternativement  causes  et 
efiets,  et  exercent  entr'elles  une  action  reeiproque. 

'*  4.  On  distingue,  par  ces  motifs,  deux  parties  prineipales  dans 
I'enseignement  des  langues,  donn6  d'apr^  la  Methode  de  Pestalozzi : 

"  1®.  Uinterieur  ou  le  fonds,  et,  pourainsi  dire,  I* ame  du  langage,  le- 
sens  des  mots  ; 

"  2^.  Uextirieur  ou  le  matiriel  du  langage^  comprenant  les  sms  et  les 
«^M  copventionnels,  susceptibles  d'^re  recueiUis  par  I'oreille  ou  par 
Tceil,  qui  sont  4estines  ^  peindre  les  objets  et  les  idees. 

"  II  faut  connaitre  la  signification  ou  le  vrai  sens  des  mots,  le  fonds 
du  langage,  avant  de  connaitre  sajbrme^  et  d'etudier  les  sons  ou  les  8ig-< 
nes  qui  representent  les  choses  et  les  pensees.  Dans  ^observation 
d'un  objet,  I'esprit  s'en  saisit  d'abord  ;  la  voix  le  peint  .e^suite  par  un^ 
mot  ou  signe  convenu.  Elle  represente  I'objet;  elle  exprime  la  sen- 
sation ou  Pid^e  qu'il  a  prodUite. 

«<  5»  On  doit  etudier  unie  langue  comme  un  art  prati^ue^  non 
comme  Hoe  science.    Die  mhme  que  Part  pratique  est  aat^rieur  aux 
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ih6otie&f  que  la  mati^rd  efdste  avant  rouvrage,  €t  I'ol^et  a^anC  h 
copie  ou  la  repr68etitation  de  Pobjet :  de  mbme  aaesi^  Tart  de  parlar 
existe  et  doit  ^tre  af^ris  avant  la  scieoce  de  la  langue.  Au  Ilea 
de  chercher  &  composer  une  langue  h  I'aide  des  regies,  il  Caut  Pappren- 
dre  en  detail,  et  s'elever  successivement  du  particulier  au  general. 
Par  la  M6thode  pratique,  on  obtient  facilement  les  resultats  que  la 
r^le  a  en  vue,  mats  qu'elle  ne  peut  donner. 

**  Pratiquer  une  langue,  c'est  exercer  la  facult6  de  comprendre  et  de 
%*exprimer;  c'est  attacher  aux  impressions  que  I'on  re90it  dessignes, 
les  idees  qu'ils  representent,  et  reproduire  ces  idees  ^  I'aide  des  memes 
gignes. 

**  6.  Deux  exercices  principaux,  les  explications  ^t  les  compositions^ 
soit  verbales,  soit  6crites,  paraissent  les  plus  propres  ^  faciliter  I'^tude 
des  langues.  lis  consistent:  1^  ^  6taolir  le  langage  mental;  2^.  k 
donner  la  faculte  de  le  reproduire.  lis  se  reduisent  ^  deux  op6ra« 
tions  correlatives,  qui  en  renferment  toute  la  theorie  etla  pratique: 
les  impressions  et  les  expressions.  On  entend  ici,  par  le  premier  de 
ces  mots,  I'action  de  recevoir^  et  par  le  second,  celle  de  reproduire. 
Une  communication  intime  doit  s'etablir  entre  le  maitre  et  le  disciple, 
pour  que  la  le9oa  puisse  devenir  fructueuse  et  laisser  des  traces  pro- 
fondes, 

**  7*  UexfUcation  ou  Vanahfse^  tr^-differente  d'une  simple  traduction 
ou  version  ecrite,  parait  infiniment  preferable.  Le  maitre  doit  parler  ^ 
son  6]^ve,  et  nbn  raisonner  avec  lui  sur  I'art  de  parler.  II  faut  quMl 
commence  par  lui  presenter  des  phrases  tr^-simples.  Le  maitre  re- 
produit  plusieurs  fois  la  m6me  phrase,  apr^  I'avoir  augmentee  d'un 
Douvel  6l6ment.  C'est  un  moyen  siir  de  bien  imprimer  dans  Tesprit 
du  disciple  les  formes  d'une  langue  6trang6re. 

**  Cette  m6thode  analytique,  d'apr^  kquelle  on  oonmienee  par  lea 
details,  par  le  particulier,  est  celle  de  la  nature*  £n  efiet,  les  id6e8 
g6n6rales  par  lesquelles  on  embrasse  un  art  ou  une  science,  ne  sont 
pas  celles  qui  doivent  les  premieres  entrer  dans  la  t^te  du  disciple  ; 
ehez  ce  dernier,  l'6difice  doit  s'61ever  parties  par  parties,  tandis  que 
celui  qui  poss^e  la  science  embrasse  d6j^  la  totalit6  de  ]'6difice,  et 
en  saisit  les  rapports  les  plus  g6neraux.  II  suit  del^  qu'on  poss^de  la 
science  dans  un  ordre  different  de  celui  dans  lequel  on  doit  Tenseigner 
ou  I'apprendre.  Les  notions  abstraites  sont  vides  de  sens  pour  celui 
qui  ne  eonnait  pas  les  idees  et  les  choses  particulidres  qu'elles  ren- 
£Minent. 

*<  Le  disciple,  conduit  du  particulier  au  g6n6ral,et  du  plus  facile  ^ 
oe  quii'est  moins,  doittrouver,  autant  qu'il  est  possible,  les  choses  par 
lui-m^me,  et  ne  doit  jamais  rien  adopter  d'autorit6.  II  ne  faut  riea 
aegliger  de  ce  qui  peut  simplifier  Petude ;  11  faut  ecarter  avec  soin  tout 
ee  qui  erobarrasse  I'eldve,  et  proportionner  exactement  sa  t^che  aux 
forces  qu'il  acquiert  successivement."  (Esprit  de  la  M6thode  d'£du- 
cation,  tome  ii.  p.  46 — ^51.)  s 

What  the  real  practice  may  be  in  teaching  the  languages  in 
the  system  of  M.  Pestalozzi,  weeannot  pretend  to  say,  bat  we  do 
venture  to  suspect  that  if  tlie  endless  variety  of  the  divisions  and 
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sobdivkions  of  his  tbeory  are  to  be  rigidly  attended  to  in  tbe 
actual  ^udy  of  langaages,  life  must  be  far  spent  in  the  very  ce- 
remonies of  preparation  and  in  learning  to  begin ;  and  vain  has 
been  the  lesson  given  ns  by  the  author  of  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Quicquid  praecipies,  esto  brevis :  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  anlmi  docileSy  teneantque  fideles. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  description  to  convey  to  our  readers  an 
adequate  idea  of  tbe  ramiiications  into  which  Mr.  Pestalozzi  has 
diistributed  this  tortured  subject.  From  the  first  imitaticm  of 
sound  to  the  fabrication  of  studied  discourse  every  grade  is  clas- 
sified under  some  division  or  subdivision,  or  division  of  a  subdi- 
vision. His  arbitrary  line  and  compass  has  settled  the  whole 
geometry  of  the  intellect.  The  territory  of  metaphysics  has  been 
completely  intersected  by  new  cuts  and[  canals ;  and  no  space  is 
left  for  a  single  wild  flower  to  grow,  or  for  nature,  simple  nature^ 
to  rear  her  genuine  and  sportive  products.  It  would  be  insuffer^ 
ably  tedious  were  we  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  principal  head 
of  mis  subject,  as  it  is  presented  in  this  ^^  E^rit  ae  la  M^thode 
d'Education  de  Pestalozzi ;"  but  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
lajdng  out  his  subject  we  will  merely  enumerate  the  several  di- 
visions into  which  it  is  distributed.  Thus  it  proceeds — Premier 
povtie.  De  Tint^rieur  ou  du  fondement  du  langage :  then  follow 
six  degrees.  A.  Premier  degr^ ;  in  this  degree  we  get  from  the 
first  imitative  enunciation  to  maman,  papa,  bonbon,  &c.  And 
this  is  <^  le  premier  degr6  du  d^veloppement  de  la  langue."  In  the 
second  d^re,  B,  we  arrive  at^^quelaues  petites  phrases,"  as^^^'aime 
maman,  je  veux  boire,  donne  moi  clu  pain,"  &c.  In  the  troisi^me 
degr^,  C,  the  qns^ities  of  things  are  designated.  Then  come  the 
subdivisions  of  C,  as  C  1,  under  which  the  little  pupil  first  makes 
use  of  '^  adjectifs  or  qualificatifs ;"  to  which  succeeds  C  1',  a,  de- 
.  noting  le  premier  exercice  sur  les  qualit^s,  by  which  the  infant 
is  made  to  express  ^^  la  designation  pure  et  simple  des  qualit^s,^' 
and  primarily,  those  which  are  visible,  as  black,  white,  &c. 
C  1,  b,  brings  us  to  the  "  second  exercice  sur  les  qualit^s," 
wherein  several  objects  having  the  same  quality  are  approximated 
by  a  common  descriptive  term,-  as  "  le  miroir  et  le  bouton 
«ont  lutsons  et  polis ;  Feau  et  le  verre  sont  transparens,"  and 
so  on.  C  1,  c.  *'  Cet  exercice  consiste  a  rechercher  et  a  observer 
plusieurs  qnalit^s  r&unies  dans  un  mSme  objet,  ou  plusieurs  ob- 
jets  qui  ont  une  qualite  commune."  And  here  we  are  informed 
that  the  exact  determination  of  qualities  for  distinguishing  ob- 
jects constitutes  true  science.  One  demands  6f  a  child  what  are 
the  qualities  in  union  which  he  is  able  to  specify  in  such  or  such 
an  object,  ae  a  table,  a  hoi?se,  and  so  forth  ;  the  child  cites  from 
ibis  memory  certain  qualities  which  he  has  remarked  in  the  par- 
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ticular  object,  or  all  the  objects  in  which  he  has  obsenred  the ' 
quality  in  question ;  and  thus  his  faculty  of  reproducing  absent 
objects  puts  the  memory  into  action,  excites  the  attention,  and 
exercises  the  judgment ;  and  this  is  also  to  give  him  clear^  pre-- 
cise,  and  complete  ideas,  and  a  great  richness  of  imagination. 
This  part  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  plan  is  stated  with  great  triumph 
by  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  "  to  refute  the  charge  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  without  any  reason,  of  having  a  ten- 
dency to  starve  the  imagination."     C  1,  d.  **  Quatrieme  exercice 
BUT  les  qualit^s."  Here  the  pupil  is  to  be  rendered  attentive  to  the 
particular  sense  by  means  of  which  he  has  observed  those  qua* 
lities,  as,  that  he  judges  of  linear  length  by  the  eye,  of  thickness 
by  the  eye  and  hand,  and  so  on.     Now  comes  the  second  subdi- 
vision ot  the  troisieme  degre — of  the  actions  and  functions  of 
things ;  and  accordingly,  a  series  of  exercises  under  this  second 
subdivision  is  prosecuted  in   a  similar  subordination.      (J  2,  a. 
The  child  learns  to  distinguish  actions  and  functions  by  their 
names,  as  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  dance.     C  2,  b.     To  designate  se- 
veral objecjb^  or  existences  having  the  same  function  or  action. 
C  2,  c.  To  indicate  many  actions  of  functions  belonging  to   the 
same  thing.     Here  we  are  to  demand  of  the  pupil  by  what  organ 
or  instrument  he  executes  this  or  that  motion ;  for  example,  he 
cutS'With  bis  teeth,  with  a  knife,  with  scissars,  with  a  hatchet,  &e* 
And  we  are  reminded  that  this  exercise  gives  occasion  to  nume-- 
rous  questions  and  observations,  quis,  quid,  ubi,  cur,  quomodo, 
ouando.     C  3  is  a  troisieme  subdivision  du  troisieme   degree 
The  simple  relations  of  objects;  and  anon,  a  similar  train  of  ex- 
ercises, succeeds  uuder  a  similar  series  of  letters  and  figures  till  we 
arrive  at  the  letter  F,  with  its  usual  retinue  of  attendants;  by  which 
time  the  pupil  has  learned  to  say,  le  loup  est  cruel,  la  plume  est 
l^gere;  and  supposing  him  to  proceed  in  his  other  studies  with 
jequal  celerity,  he  has  probably  discovered  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  birds  fly  and  fishes  swim.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more 
is  only  introductory  to  the  introduction,  or  the  preparation  ior  be- 
ginning, for  we  are  in  the  next  place  presented  with  the  seconde 
partie^  in  which  M.   Pestalozzi  enters  upon  the  eleme?iis  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  are  quite  content 
with  what  we  have  laid  before  them,  and  may  probably  be  of  opi-^ 
nion  that  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  matters  so  treated  of  it  is 
to  be  imputed  not  to  the  subject,  but  to  the  expositor.     We 
could  get  on  well  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  offered 
us,  ipsa  sibi  officit  copia,  arma  inermem  reddunt   By  much  of  this 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Scrib- 
lerus  to  teach  Martin  by  sensible  images,  the  predicaments  of 
jiogic.     ''  Calling  up  his  coachman,  he  asked  him  what  he  had 
sfipn  in  the  bear-g^rde^?  the  man  answered  he  saw  two  m0i| 
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ftgbt  for  a  prize.  One  vfSB  a  fair  man,  a  sereeant  in  the  gaards ; 
the  other  black,  a  butcher :  the  serjE^nt  had^red  breeches;  the. 
butcher,  blue :  they  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four  o'clock,  and 
the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg.'* — ^^  Mark,"  quoth 
Cornelius,  *^  how  the  fellow  runs  through  the  predicaments : 
Man,  substantia;  two,  quantitas ;  fair  and  bl^ck,  qualitas ;  ser- 
geant and  butcher,  relatio ;  wounded  the  other,  actio  et  passio ; 
nghting,  situs;  stage,  uli ;  two  o'clock,  auando;  blue  and  red 
breeches,  halitm.'^  So  that  we  see  M.  Pestalozzi  is  not  quite 
original  in  this  part  of  his  method. 

If  children  are  to  be  thus  taught,  we  doubt  much  whether  any 
ease  is  given  to  them  by  the  proscription  of  books  from  M.  Pes- 
talozzi's  scheme  of  early  education*  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  now  on  our  table,  be^ns  with  a  chapter  headed  in  the 
formal  way  in  which  everv  thmg  is  arranged  in  M.  Pestalozzi's 
System,  with  the  title  of  "  Premier  Moyen  Special,"  and  this 
"  Premier  Moyen  Special "  is  further  explained  by  the  sen- 
tence which  succeeds.  ^*  Point  ou  tres-peu  de  livres ;  Tenfant 
est  son  livre  a  lui-meme :  il  agit  au  lieu  ae  lire.'*  Whether  this 
maxim  may  not  be  a  little  too  sweeping  we  will  not  dispute ;  but 
we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  we  should  hare  considered  it  as' 
not  comprehensive  enough  if  it  had  not  extended,  as  it  expressly 
does,  to  the  books  in  which,  as  in  the  work  under  consideration, 
Uie  method  of  M.  Pestalozzi  is  circumstantially  detailed.  This^ 
denunciation  of  books  is  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the  author  of 
Emile,  to  sound  well  to  our  ears ;  and  we  regret  to  perceive  that 
the  views  of  M.  Pestalozzi  so  often  coincide  with  tne  maxims  of 
that  delusive  work.  It  is  thus  that  Rousseau  expresses  himself  on 
this  head. 

"  En  dtant,"  pays  the  author  of  Emile,  "  tous  les  devoirs  des  enfans, 
j'6te  les  instrumens  de  leur  plus  grande  misdre,  savoir,  les  livres.  La 
lecture  est  le  fleau  dc  Penfance,  et  presque  la  seule  occupation  qu'on 
sail  lui  donner.  A  peine  ^  douze  ans,  mon  61dve  saura-t-il  ce  que ' 
c'est  qu'ua  livre. . . .  sans  etudier  dansles livres,  I'espece  de  ro6rooire  que^ 
peut  avoir  un  enfant  ne  reste  pas  pour  cela  oisive  :  tout  ce  qu'il  voit,  tout 
ce  qu'il  entend  le  frappe,  et  il  s'en  souvient.  "C'est  dans  le  choix  de  ces 
objets,  c'est  dans  le  soin  de  lui  presenter  sans  cesse  ceux  qu'il  peut  con- 
naitre,  et  de  lui  cacher  ceux  qu'il  doit  ignorer,  que  consiste  le  v6ritable 
art  de  cultiver  en  lui  cette  premiere  facult6 ;  et  c'est  par  1^  qu*il  faut 
tkher  de  lui  former  un  magasin  de  connaissances  qui  servent  h  son 
education,  durant  la  jeunesse,  et  h  sa  conduite  dans  tous  les  terns:  . .  .Je 
hais  les  livres,"  says  again  Rousseau ;  *«  ils  n'apprennent  qu'^  parler  de' 

ce  qu'on  ne  sait  pas si  I'on  peut  inventer  une  situation  oii  tous  les 

besoins  naturels  de  Thorn  me  se  montrent  d'une  mani^re  sensible  k' 
I'esprit  d'un  enfant,  et  oii  les  moyens  de  pourvoir  ^  ces  m^mes  besoins 
se  d6veloppent,  successivement  avec  la  m^me  facilit6,  c'est  par  la 
peinture  vive  et  naiv^  de  cet  6tat  qu'il  faut  dooner  le  premier  exercice 
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^  son  iroagiiiationv . . .  Pout  le  rendre  judicieux,  M  faufr  bien  Ibmier  sei' 
ju^mens,  au  lieu  de  lut  dictqr  les  oolrefs. . . .  U  ne  doit  rien  apfnendre 
da^s  lea  livr^s  de  ce  que.  I'experience  peut  lui  enseigner. . . .  Sans 
coDtredity  on  acquiert  des  notions  bien  plus  claires  et  bien  plus  sures 
des  choses  qu'on  apprend  ainsi  de  soi-meme,  que  de  celles  qu'on  tient 
des  enseigneroens  d'autrui  (ou  de  la  lecture) ;  et,  outre  qu'on  n'accou- 
tume  point  sa  raison  4  se  soumettre  servilement  ^  Pautorit6,  I'on  ie 
rend  plus  ing6nieux  k  trouver  des  rapports,  h  lier  des  idees,  k  inventer 
derinstrumens,  ^ue  quand,  adoptant  tout  cela  tel  qu'on  nous  le  dotine, 
nouslaissonft  al^sser  notre  esprit  dans  la  nonchalance. . . .  L'avantagele* 
plus  sensible  de  ces  lentes  et  laberieuses  recherches  est  de  mmntenir,' 
au  milieu  des  Etudes  sp^culatives,  le  corps  dans  son  actiirhey  les  mem* 
bres  dans  leur  souplesse,  et  de  former  sans  cesse  lea  mains  au  travail  el« 

aux  usages  utiles  k  Phorame. Ao  lieu  de  coller  un  enfimt  sur  des, 

livres,  si  je  Toccupe  dans  un  atelier,  ses  mains  travaillent  au  priofit  de 
son  esprit. . , .  Nos  premiers  maltres  de  philosophie  sont  nos  pieds»  pos 
mains,  nos  yeux  (notre  raison  qui  nous  apprend  i  les  diriger).  Sub- 
stituer  des  livres  k  tout  cela,  ce  n'est  pas  nous  apprendre  b,  nous  servir. 
de  la  raison  d'autrui;  c'est  nou9  apprendre  h  beaucoup  croire  et  a  ne 
jamais  rien  savoir/' 

It  is.  impos^le  not  to  see^  indeed^  tfaroui^bout  M.  Peataloz^i's, 
scheme,  how  much  has  been  borrowed  by  min  from  the  Eiaile  o€ 
Rousseau  ;  bat  it  is  at  the  same  time  due  to  him  to  acknowledge: 
that  his  own. better  heart,  and  purer  priiaciples,  have  subdued  tSet 
tesdency  of  the  model.  Madame. De  Stoel  has  scarcely  said  too: 
much  for  hec  &yourite,  in  thus  distiogaishing  him  from  the  most 
mischievons  of  the  propagators  of  sentimental  libertinism  aiQ<| 
vicious  refinement.  "  Konsseau  wished  to  subject  the  child  U> 
the  laws  of  destiny ;  Pestalozzi  himself  creates  that  destiny  duri]»^ 
tlie  course  of  the  child's  education,  and  directs  its  decrees  towarcb 
his  happiness  and  improvement.''  Our  sentiments  ar^  not  much 
at  variance  with  those  promulged  by  M.  Pestalozzi,.  on  the 
^are  that  books  ought  to  have  in  the  instruction  given  to  chil^ 
dren.  We  do  cordially  agree  in  thinking  that  children  should 
as  far  as  posfflble  be  made  their  own  instructors;  and  that 
the  tutor  has  little  else  to  do,  but  to  take  nature  for  his  guide  ia 
exercising  and  unfolding  the  faculties  of  a  child.  When  the 
proper  season  arrives  for  introducing  books,  M .  Pestalozzi  limits 
their  use,  with  great  justness  of  observation,  to  the  subjects  with 
which  the  mind  is,  at  the  particular  juncture,  engaged ;  making 
them  follow  rather  than  lead,  and  adopting  them  as  instruments 
igid  aids,  rather  than  as  the  primary  sources  of  knowledge. 

In  the  studies  of  which  nature  herself  supplies  the  olgects  of 
research,  we  think  M.  Pestalozzi  not  unreasonable  in  suggesting 
that  figures  and  images  should  be  sparingly  us^,  and  instead  of 
such  siDcondary  means  and  repressemations,  great  nature  herself 
ahould  be  presented  to  the  eyes  and  underkanding  of  the  pupiL 
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The  chM  is,  in  his  system^  made  first  fidBiUar  with  Ae  nrinerali 
or  plant,  or  insect  itself,  and  is  afterwards  enabled,  hy  instructions 
in  drawing,  to  trace  with  his  pencil  his  own  veritable  impressions 
and  living  transcripts,  derived  from  the  observation  of  tne  actual- 
existences.  It  is  unquestionably  the  great  secret  of  successful 
study  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  agent  and  efficient,  rather 
than  the  patient  and  recipient. 

In  geometry  we  have  nothing  to  report  of  M.  Pestaloassi's 
method  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  common  procedure.  He^ 
dwells  much,  iudee<^  upon  the  intuitive  process — ^^Tintuition  ou 
la  vue  des  formes  elles-roSmes^"  But  we  know  of  no  treatise  on  this 
subject  that  does  not  teach  by  presenting  to  the  eye  lines  and  its 
different  (Mrecticos,  as  angles,  circles,  and  plain  figures,  and  so 
proceeding  to  the  more  complex  relations  of  magnitudes.  To* 
assist  in  these  elementary  expositions,  M.  Pestalozzi  makes  use 
of  little  models  in  wood  of  oifferent  forms  and  figures.  From 
these  developments  of  sense  and  vision,  by  i^iiich  the  pupil  is 
qualified  to  attach  fixed  and  determinate  iaeas  to  geometric  ex- 
pressions, he  is  carried  to  the  solutions  properly  and  purely  in- 
Dellectttal,  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  fiela  of  rigorous  demon-> 
Oration.  The  methods  by  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  exercised  in 
these  departments  successively,  have  notning  in  them  very  new 
6r  slirpvising,  though  they  certainly  lay  claim  to  great  admirationy 
hf  the  pomp  with  which  they  are  announced ;  nor  con.  we  find 
mat  any  thing  is  suggested  or  proposed  that  can  shorten  the 
fiitigues  of  the  journey,  or  conduct  us  by  a  royal  road,  or  spare 
us  that  amicable  conflict  with  difiiculty,  which  the  author  of 
nature  has  interposed  between  us  and  our  substantial  accomplish-- 
ments — between  the  ordmary  and  tlie  excellent  in  human-  cha«* 
racter* 

Geometry  does  of  course  not  pass  through  M.  Pestalozzi's. 
institutes,  without  its  complement  of  divisions  and  subdivisions; 
but  we  do  not  recognbe  the  tnerit  of  his  four-fold  classification : 
-^Ist,  of  lines  straight  and  curved-«-*2d,  of  surfiices  plane  or 
curved — 5d,  of  volumes  and  solids— 4th,  of  trigonometry,  any 
more  than  we  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  stupid  eulogium  of 
Fontenelle,  that  prince  of  philosophical  co^^combs,  with  which 
the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  supports  his  own  vapid  remarlra 
on  conic  sections,  or  what  he  calls  curves  of  the  second  degree. 
The  logical  climax  of  the  passage  is  so  good  a  specimen  of  the 
foppish  and  frivolous  manner  of  Fontenelle,  that  we  cannot  for- 
beeu:  extracting  the  passage. 

**  La  connaissance  de  ces  courhes  a  senri  ^  detemaiDer  et  i  mcsarer 
les  revolutions  periodiques  des  astres;  la  connaissance  da  cours  des 
astres  sert  k  assurer  la  marche  de  la  navigation  ;  Ja  surety  de  la  navi- 
gstioB  favorise  le  coamerce ;  le  commerce  facilile  les  trocs  et  h» 
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^changes;  la  facilit6  d'ecbaoger  ]es  produite  du  travail  encoiarage' 
l'activit6  de  I'industrie  ;  Tactivite  et  I'industrie  encourages  rendent  les 
productions  de  Ui  terre  plus  abondantes ;  Pabondance  des  productions 
augmcnte  beaucoup  les  moyens  de  subsistance  (et  par  suite  la  popula- 
tion) et  61oignent  les  privations ;  les  bommes  aiment  la  vie,  et  ils 
abhorrent  les  privations  :  done  I'etude  des  sections  coniques  est  utile.'' 
(Tome  ii.  p.  186.) 

We  do  not  perceive  that  M.  Pestalozzi's  method,  as  far  as  it 
is  expounded  by  our  present  commentator,  has  either  enriched 
or  simplified  the  study  of  algebra.  We  cannot  for  our  lives  see 
bow  it  can  tend  to  advance  or  facilitate  knowledge,  to  tell  us  that 
addition  is  a  mechanical  composition  of  numbers,  because  it  acts^ 
in  a  manner,  upon  them  externally,  and  without  penetrating  their 
substance;  that  subtraction  is  a  mechanical  aecomposition  of 
numbers ;  that  multiplication  is  a  composition  organic,  because  the 
augmentation  it  produces  is,  so  to  speak,  interior,  and  contained 
iq  the  very  nature  of  numbers,  which  reciprocally  reproduce 
themselves,  and  develop  a  sort  of  creative  virtue  or  fecundity; 
HasLt  division  is  an  organic  decomposition  of  numbers.  M.  Pesta- 
lozzi's  favourite  instrument  of  instruction,  intuition,  is  by  no 
means  lost  sight  of  by  him,  even  in  tlie  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra;  but  we  really  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  further 
to  prosecute  details,  which,  instead  of  occupying  two  ponderous 
volumes,  might  well  have  been  comprised  within  fiftjr  pages,  had 
the  matter  been  English  bullion  instead  of  French  wire.    \Ve  will 

Produce  a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  dexterity  of  this 
'rench  writer  in  giving  importance  to  things  common,  trite,  and. 
diminutive,  and  ckessing  up  his  bagatelles  in  the  costume  of  phi«-: 
losdphy, 

•*  Le  grand  levier  de  I'algebre  est  Veqttation^  qui  exerce  et  perfec- 
tionne  la  sagacite  comparative,  naturelle  ^  Thomme,  ou  la  faculte  de 
Tesprit  humain  de  comparer  les  objets  et  leurs  rapports. 

*<^  La  marche  suivie  pour  les  el^menis  du  calcul  se  reproduit  exacte* 
ment  dans  I'enseignement  des  mathematiques  proprement  dites  et  de 
Valgebre.  On  traite  d'abord  k  fond  le  calcul  de  tSte  algSbriquCy  qui 
procure  un  developperoent  plus  complet  de  la  force  judiciaire.  Puis» 
on  arrive  ^  Teraploi  des  signes  algebriques,  d'aprcs  notre  principe  de 
faire  toujours  bien  connaitre  la  chose,  avant  de  s'occuper  du  signe  qui 
la  represente.  L'intuition,  ou  l*id6e  produite  par  I'impression  que 
Pobjet  lui-meme  fait  siir  I'esprit,  est  encore  ici  la  base  de  Tinstruc- 
tion  6Iementaire.  En  fait  de  calcul  et  d'alg^bre,  elle  s'obtient  par 
Paction  de  la  vue  qui  compare  la  valeur  respective  des  objets.  La 
connaissance  intuitive  des  nombres  a  €t€  donn6e  par  des  tables  de 
traits  rang^  par  dixaines  qui  representent  les  unit6s. 

11111,  11111. 

**  Un  trait  marquant  I'unite,  divise  en  deux  parties  egales  par  une 
ligne  transversale-f,  ofire  ^Poeilide  Tenfant  deux  parties  ou  moiti6s 
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d'un  tout. '  Done,  il  a  rintuition  de  ce  rapport.  De  mhoe^A  on  lui 
presente  deux  pieces  d'un  franc  et  une  pidce  de  deux  francs,  et  si  on 
lui  dit :  les  deux  petites  pieces  sont  6ga]e8  en  valeur  a  la  grande ;  son 
esprit  saisit  ce  rapport,  il  en  a  I'intuition.  Cette  Equation,  loin  d'etre 
pour  lui  une  chose  abstraite,  devient  comme  un  objet  materiel,  dont  il 
reconnalt  I'existence  et  la  r6alit6  par  le  sens  ext^rieur  de  la  vue,  et 
qu'il  appr6cie  et  v6rifie  par  le  sens  interieur  ou  intime.  II  acquiert  la 
conscience  de  la  justesse  et  de  la  v6rite  de  chaque  notion  qu'il  re^oit. 
(Toraeii,  p.  201—203.) 

We  do  really  also  think  that,  in  their  common  games  and  sports, 
children  are  best  left  to  their  own  choice,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  found  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  them  to  divide  under  formal 
heads  the  different  sorts  of  gymnastics — but  every  thing  must  be 
cut  into  parts  and  sections  on  the  trencher  of  M.  Pestalozzi. 

"  La  gymnastique^  fond6e  sur  ce  principe  general,  doit  6tre  const- 
deree  sous  trois  rapports  essentiels :  comme  naturelle  et  instinctive  \ 
copirae  raisonnee  et  pratique  i  comme  indmtrieUe  et  speciah.  On 
pour  rait  distinguer  aussi  la  gymnastique  atJiletique^  consacr6e,  chez  les 
anciens,  par  leurs  institutions,  par  des  f^tes  soIenBelies  et  par  des 
triomphes  publics ;  la  gymnastique  midicale,  qui  est  une  branche  de 
Phygi^ne,  et  qui  emploie  les  exercices  du  corps,  seulement  dens  leurs 
rapports  avec  la  conservation  de  la  sant6;  enfin,  Isl  gymnastique  mUitaire^ 
qui  comprend  les  exercices  militaires^  dont  nous  ferons  I'objet  d'un  ar- 
ticle particulier.**     (Tome  n.  p.  :271,  272.) 

When  vi^e  came  to  the  promised  chapter  upon  the  military 
exercise  of  boys,  we  were  perfectly  sickened  at  the  recurrence  of 
degrees,  divisions,  and  subdivisions.  We  must  leave  our  read- 
ers, if  they  have  a  taste  for  the  subject  as  a  part  of  a  treatise  on- 
general  education,  to  enter  upon  the  **  six  principaux  degr^s,** 
into  which  it  is  primarily  divided  at  the  Institute  of  Yverdun, 
^^  qui  embrassent  beaucoup  de  subdivisions,  dont  chacune  se  com- 
pose d'un  certain  nombre  d'exercices  pratiques,  toujours  pro-- 
gressifs  et  enchain^s  I'un  a  I'autre." 

It  is  one  of  the  great  boasts  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  system  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  play  into  one  another:  thus,  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  children  are  found  to  be  very  promotive  of  logic,  and  the 
military  instruction  highly  conducive  to  morality.  The  writer 
of  the  volumes  under  consideration  thus  reasons  upon  these  subtle 
affinities.  "  The  observation  and  the  sentiment  of  decency, 
grace,  and  beauty,  in  the  carriage  and  different  positions  of  the 
body,  form  the  alliance  between  the  gymnastic  and  the  moral 
education,  and  render  it  subervient  to  the  culture,  ^<du  sens 
id^l  et  du  beau,"  already'  excited  and  developed  by  the  three 
branches  of  instruction  of  geometry,  drawing,  and  music.  The 
children  are  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  various  uses  which 
they  may  make  of  their  limbs  and  their  persons,  upon  the  be- 
aming and  suitable  in  motion,  and  upon  the  final  purpose  of 
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their  motions;  and  thus  fefae  gjmnastic  eonrse  is,  in  this  respect^ 
a  real  course  of  practical  logic.  Thus  Philosophy  again  delivers 
her  precepts  in  the  porticos  of  the  palaestra.  With  respect  to 
the  warlike  part  of  these  gymnastics,  we  are  told  that  the  good 
effects  produced  by  it  are  not  confined  to  the  profession  of  arms: 
it  helps  also  to  qualify  thera  for  the  social  duties. — ^  Ik  les  ren- 
dent  plus  propres  a  vivre  ^u  sein  de  la  soci^te." 

From  tnis  part  of  education,  therefore,  thusbcBeficially  .^p^ 
plied  and  favourably  understood,  the  transition  to  the  subject  of 
moral  and  religious  education  is  in  proper  course,  and  accord* 
ipgly  it  is  the  next  topic  which,  in  this  exposition  of  M^  Pesta^ 
Ibzzi's  method,  as  practised  at  Yverdun,  is  brought  under  discus-^ 
sion.  We  observe  that  morality  and  religion  in  the  system  of 
M.  Pestalozzi  are  pretty  much  in  pari  materia.  They  are  usually 
coupled  in  the  same  phrase,  morality  having  the  precedence,  a^ 
being  first  in  the  order  of  generatipn;  and  both  together,  as  the 
book  before  us  expresses  it,,  diffuse  their  influence  over  all  the 
parts  of  education.  Before  we  came  to  this  portion  of  the  volume,, 
we  were  made  well  aware  of  what  species  of  morality  we  were  to» 
be  treated  with,  by  finding  it  related  to  so  many  arts  and  sci- 
ences, both  civil  and  military;  and  the  sort  of  religion  we  were 
to  have  we  were  pretty  well  prepared  for,  by  perceiving  thai? 
sensible  objects,  rational  induction,  and  moral  discipline,  pro- 
perly mixed,  were  amply  sufficient  for  its  concoction.  The  three 
foundations  on  which  this  instruction  is  to  be  reared  (which  in- 
truction  appears  to  be  specially  a  part  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  moce» 
immediate  superintendence,)  are  thus  described : 

1^.  La  vk  extirieure  en  elle-meme;  2®.  l* impression  interieure  pro-^ 
^uite  sur  Pame  par  la  vie  journaliere  et  par  Ja. consideration  des  di(^. 
fcKCDS  rapports  qa'elle  embrasse ;  3^.  le  dSveloppemmi  proeressif  des 
orindpes  moraux  et  religieu^^  innes  dans  I'homme  et  ciutives  par 
reducation,  qui  le  rend  susceptible  de  recevoir  des  notions  positivea 
^ur  la  religion  et  sur  la  morale.'*     (Tome  ii.  p.  305,  306.) 

What  is  meant  by  the  progressive  development  of  religious 
principles  innate  in  man,  and  cultivated  by  education,,  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  we  understand  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  which  is  so  far  from  being  innate^  or  the  product  of 
education,  that  its  derivation  is  from  a  source  extraneous  to  ,mao,: 
and  its  proper  operation  upon  the  heart  \p  so  to  change  it  that^ 
in  Scripture  language,  man,  that  is  begotten  and  born  in  sin,  is 
thereby  spiritually  renewed,  and  begotten,  and  born  again.  Sa 
much  for  innate  Christianity*  It  is  a  ^^  broken  cistern '  that  will 
hold  no  water. 

» ■ '    Sopat  vitiiMn  percussa,  maligae    * 
Respondit,  viridis  non  cocta  fidelia  limi. 

Pb^sius,  Sat.  iii.l* 
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*  Between  the  sort  of  religion  whi<^  these  philosophers  pnn 
pound  to  us  and  piractical  morality  we  see  no  necessary  con'*> 
nexion,  and  tfaeretore  acMjuit  M.  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers  of 
any  inconsistency  in  treating  of  these  subjects  as  existences  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  and  vet  there  is  some  ingenuity  in  die 
contrivance,  by  which  any  thing  having  the  semblance  of  an 
active  morality  can  be  reared  upon  the  principles  which  they 
promulge.  Tne  art  consists  in  the  dextrous  use  of  the  circulior 
syllogism,  and  in  a  certain  facility  in  multiplying  words  without 
Imowledge.  There  Is  a  moral  sense  within  us,  somewhere  in  the 
seul,  by  which  we  become  moral,  and  there  is  diftused  over 
nature  a  moral  character  of  fitness  and  utility  which  inspires  the 
soul  widi  fi  corresponding  sentiment.  It  is  thus  that  the  author 
of  the  ^^  Esprit  de  la  M<^ihode*'  puts  the  case  as  It  stands  in  this 
most  mysterious  psychology* 

"  L^enfant  re^oit  peu-^-peb  la  connaissance  intuitive  d'un  monde 
moral  et  ifitellectuel,  qui  se  manifesto  dans  l'iat6rieur  de  l'homme»  oil 
chacun  sent  sa  pens^,  sa  volont6,  sa  ltbert6  ;  il  trouire  en  lui-m^me 
ane  exiBtence,  po«r  ainsi  dire,  spirituelle*  ^traog^e  aux  sens  ext^rieurs 
et  totalement  distiocte  de  Texisteoce  physique.  Notre  ame  fait  une 
partie  esseotielie  de  ce  moode  morale  dont  elle  fournit  ^la  ibis  la 
preuve,  la  conviction  et  I'image." 

By  diis  sort  of  instruction,  which  is  to  enable  the  child  to  per^ 
ceive  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  things  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  his  true  condition,  he  is  habituated  to  ccih 
template  every  object  under  its  moral  relation— -he  begins  to  ftiet 
himself  a  moral  being — he  learns  to  estimate  at  once  what  he  e^ 
what  he  can  do,  what  he  ou^ht  to  do,  what  is  permitted  him  to  do, 
his  personal  means,  bis  duties,  and  his  rights.  If  the  reader  does 
not  very  clearly  comprehend  how  the  beginning  is  to  be  made^ 
and  what  is  to  set  the  child  a  going,  he  may  perhaps  arrive  at  il 
dearer  conception  of  all  this  Ey  studying  with  all  his  might  the 
meaning  of  the  portentous  phrase,  ^  Impression  intdrieure  et 
morsde,  produite  par  la  vie  ext<6rieure."  **  Nous  avons  reconu,** 
says  the  writer  whose  pages  we  are  reviewing,  **  que  I'homme 
est  dou6  de  sens  int^rieurs  pour  voir  les  rapports  intellectuels  et 
moranx,  comme  il  est  pourvu  des  yeux  et  des  sens  ext^rieurs  poor 
voir  et  juger  les  objets  et  les  rapports  physiques :  on  doit  exercer 
^galementces  deux  sortes  de  sens,  leur  donnerune  direction  com* 
mune,  et  reoueillir  avec  soin  leurs  impressions  r^ciproques  pour 
ifes  former,. et  les  perfectionner  les  uns  par  les  autres.'* 

With  such  ideas  of  this  "  vie  interieure,"  this  "  sens  intf- 
rieur,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  M.  Pestalozzi's  school  the  "  dignity 
of  human  nature"  should  so  frequently  be  placed  before  us.  This 
seems  to  be  the  fulcrum  of  k\l  his  philosophy,  as  far  as  the  soul^ 
its  offices^  and  duties,  are  concerned.     Speaking  of  the  motives 
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to:  good  actions,  the  author  before  us,  in  his  '^  Precis  sur  Plnstltui 
d^YverduTij"  gives  us  this  account  of  his  boys:*  ^^  On  fait  le  bien 
par  instinct,  par  besom,  pour  ^tre  satis&it  de  soi-meme  et  heoreux, 
pour  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance  et  son  afl^tion  au  chef  de  i'eta- 
hlissement  et  aux  instituteurs."  And  in  another  place  he  ob- 
serves that  ^^cette  education  est  plus  facile  qu'on  ne  croit: 
I'homme  est  bon  par  sa  nature;  cette- verity  consolante  m*a  6t€ 
cobfirmee  et  demontr^e  par  {'observation  des  Aleves  de  M.  Pes- 
talozzi,  livr^  en  quelque  sorte  a  eux-memes,  pr^serv^s  seulement 
ftvec  soin  de  toute  contagion  du  dehors."  In  this  we  find  the 
scdutionof  ^<  laquatrieme  principe — Liberte  entiere^  oii  developpe- 
fiient  des  dispositions  primitives,"  by  which  we  are  reminded 
powerfully  of  the  sentimental  ju^ler,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  ob- 
jierpes  ^in .  the  first  book  of  hisEmile,'  ^^  On  a  essay^  tons  les 
instrumens,  hors  un;  le  seul  pr^cisdment  qui  peut  reussir:  la 
liberte  bien  r^lee."  Now  we. must  confess  that  all  this  fine 
description  appears  to  us  to  be  profanely  false.  Where  is  the 
**  vie  intime"  or  "  sens  int^rieur,"  the  seat  of  this  German  mo- 
rality ?  From  all  that  we  have  experienced  of  the  human  heart 
we  have  found  that  it  is,  as  Solomon  has  described  it,  ^^  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,"  and  that  ^^  we  can  do 
no  good  thing  without  him,"  "  from  whom  all  good  things  do 
come."  Where  this  seminal  principle  of  goodness  is  lodged,  there- 
fore, is  to  us  a  secret ;  we  suspect  that  it  is  a  secret  to  which  fraud 
And  vanity  conspire  to  give  an  aerial  existence,  and  that  the  divi- 
nity thus  fondly  worshipped  is  no  more  worthy  of  the  worship  it  re- 
<:eives  than  the  deity  of  Delphos  while  issuing  his  lying  oracles  from 
the  recesses  of  his  temple.  We  will  not  suspect  M.  Pestalozzi  or 
his  followers  to  have  any  design  to  deceive  others ;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  compelled  to  consider  them  as  self-deceived,  and  that  in 
the  point  in  which  right  conceptions  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Instead  of  contemplating  ^^  that  hideous  sight  the  naked 
human  heart,"  they  have  thrown  over  it  the  veil  of  German  mys- 
ticism, and  adored  the  imposture  under  this  idolatrous  disguise. 
Whatever  excellence  may  belong  to  the  general  spirit  of  M.  Pes- 
talozzi's  plan  (and  we  think  very  highly  of  the  spirit  and  feeling 
with  which  it  is  conducted),  this  erroneous  view  of  the  natursu 
internal  strength  of  man's  mere  moral  nature,  is  a  defect  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  must  for  ever  exclude  vital  Christianity  from 
mixing  with  its  discipline,  and  securing  its  efiicacy  upon  the 
heart.  Although  ht^bit,  and  action,  and  example,  may  ao  much 
for  a  scheme  of  education  carried  on  in  a  region  of  rural  peace 
and  a  state  of  sequestratiQU  from  the  perturbations  and  corrup- 
tions of  artificial  luxury,  we  are  much  afraid  (to  use  an  expression 
borrowed  from  the  painter's  art)  that  the  colours  will  not  stand; 
that  the  roseate  freshness  which  marks  its  incipient  lovelmess 
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will  fade  under  exposure  to  life's  contaminating. air.  Nothing 
can  fix  the  colours,  and  preserve  the  primitive  lustre  of  this  in- 
stitution of  innocence,  but  tlie  great  conservative  truths  of  vital 
religion,  stibstitutbg  for  that  which,  in  this  German  theory,  it 
called  instinctive  goodne^s^  interior  life,  and  the  dignify  of  kuman 
nature,  the  utter  rejection  of  every  hope  and  every  confidence 
but  that  which  centres  in  the  righteousness,  and  the  love,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  sinless  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  an  institution  like  this  of  Pestalozzi, 
iueulcating  respect  to  teachers,  founding  itself  on  a  principle  of 
mutual  love  and  kindness,  even  to  the  very  extinction  of  tne  or- 
dinary motives  by  which  human  activity  is  excited  and  sustained, 
'—emulation  and  the  thirst  of  distinction — should  not  have  seized 
hy  a  sort  of  impulse  or  affinity  the  religion  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
with  its  peculiar  attribute  of  humbleness  of  heart,  and  holy  d&- 
pendance  upon  the  succours  of  grace. 

**  Because  the  heart  of  man  is  false,"  jsays  the  excellent  Jeremy 
Taylor,  •*  it  suffers  the  fires  of  the  altar  to  go  out.  We  p\it  on  strange 
fire,  and  suppress  the  sweet  cloud  of  incense.  The  heart  of  man  hath 
not  strength  enough  to  think  one  good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot 
command  its  own  attentions  to  a  prayer  of  ten  lines  long,  but,  before 
its  end,  it  wanders  nder  something  that  is  to  no  purpose :  and  no 
wonder  then  that  it  grows  weary  of  a  holy  religion,  which  consists  of 
so  many  parts  as  make  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  And  there  is  90 
greater  argument  in  the  world  of  our  spiritual  weakness,  and  the  false- 
ness  of  our  hearts  in  matters  of  religion,  than  the  backwardness  whicii 
most  men  have  always,  and  all  men  have  sometimes,  to  say  their  prayers; 
so  weary  of  their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so  witty  to 
excuse  and  frustrate  an  opportunity :  and  yet  there  is  no  manner  of 
trouble  in  th^  dutv;  no  weariness  of  the  bones;  no  violent  labours; 
nothing  bjut  begging  a  blessing  and  receiving  it;  nothing  but  doing 
ourselves  the  greatest  honour  of  speaking  to  the  greatest  person  and 
greatest  King  of  the  world  ;  and,  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  da 
this,  so  unable  to  continue  in  it,  so  backward  to  return  to  it ;  so  with- 
out gust  and  relish  in  (he  doin^  it,  can  have  no  visible  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  but  something  within  us,  a  strange  sickness  in  the 
heart,  a  spiritual  nauseating  or  loathing  of  manna,  something  that  hath 
no  name." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  exalting  the  properties  of  the  human 
heart  with  M.  Pestalozzi,  we  fed  greatly  more  disposed  to  adopt 
the  counsel  of  our  own  vigorous  divine  in  his  five  most  solenzpt 
cautions.  1.  Let  us  watch  our  hearts  at  every  turn.  2.  Deny 
it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  directly,  or  by  consequence,  end  ia 
godliness ;  at  no  hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses  and  peevish 
appetites.  3.  Let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy.  4.  Trust  not  to  it 
in  any  thing.  5.  But  beg  the  grace  of  God,  with  perpetual. and 
importunate  prayer,  that  ne  would  be  pleased  to  bring  gpod  o^ 
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of  those' evils,  and  that  he  wguld  thro^v  the  salutary  wood  c^  the 
cross  into  these  saltn^aters,  and  make  them  healthful  and  pleasant. 
.  We  do  not  well  know  how  to  characterize  the  inanner  in 
which  the  topic  of  religious  instruction  is  treated  in  this  de«* . 
scripdonof  M.  Pestalozzi's  institution  better  than  by  saying,  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  round-about  method  of  being  -finally 
unintelligiUe.  By  calculation,  and  the  power  which  it  produces 
of  separating,  by  abstraction,  number  from  the  object  which 
makes  it  arise  in  the  mind,  the  child  attains  the  idea  of  absolute 
miiiy.  Hence  he  rises  to  the  comprehension  of  Providence;  and 
so  in  due  order  proceeds  what  in  this  system  is  called  religioaa 
developement,  through  the  stages  of  which  the  soul  is  elevated 
by  very  sentimental  degrees,  to  the  knowledge  of  its  Creator, 
inis  road  is  very  circuitous,  and  if  peradventure  it  should  not 
at  last  bring  us  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  his  absolute  justice,  and  his  dispensation  of  mercy  to- 
wards a  fallen  creature,  miserably,  indeed,  will  our  time  be  lost 
(it  may  be  our  eternity)  in  pursuing  it.  Nor  can  we  doubt  of 
,  the  extreme  danger  ot  adopting  the  religious  course  here  pointed 
out,  when  we  find  it  assumed,  that  "  the  base  of  religious  con- 
viction is  the  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  in  the  exterior 
of  the  creation."  That  by  this  contemplation  we  arrive  at  the  true 
idea  of  the  power,  wisdom^  and  goodness  of  God — ^we  adore  him 
fas  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  things.  The  young  man,  in  de- 
veloping himself,  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  hi» 
force  and  feebleness — of  his  dignity  and  want  of  power;  for  he 
perceives  the  vast  disproportion  between  his  bounded  faculties 
and  his  boundless  desires :  he  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  nature  ; 
he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  his  being  submitted  to  a  destiny  su- 
perior to  his  strength  and  his  will.  The  consideration  ofdeath, 
and  of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  carries  his  mind  home  to  his 
God.  He  begins  then  to  see  that  his  happiness  and  misery  are  the 
effects  of  his  virtues  and  his  vices  respectively;  he  arrives  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  sin  is,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  Divine 
law.  He  calculates  the  consequences  to  prevent  and  avoid  them. 
These  lessons  and  experiences  create  those  relations  of  conscience 
and  necessity  which  unite  man  to  God.  Then  comes  interior 
religion,  and  the  expectation  of  a  better  life,  which  conducts  him 
easfly  (mark  the  word)  to  what  is  good  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
personal  interest,  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  his  immor- 
tality.  A  great  deal  then  follows  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soulj  and  the  elevating  force  of  the  sentiment.  The  disciple  of 
this  rdigion  is  then  suppo^  under  affliction  from  bereavements 
and  losses  which  nearly  overwhelm  him,  when  exterior  nature 
fails  him ;  what  is  he  then  to  do  ?— he  is  to  seek  and  find  support 
in  his  own  soul  and  the  divinity  within  him.  (M^thode  d'Edu- 
cadon,  tome  ii.  p.  228 — 333.) 
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We  come  at  kst  to  the  Saviour,  and  thus  he  is  introduced : 
'^  On  6tudie  BuccessiTeaient  Thistoire  de  T Ancien  et  celle  du  Noi^ 
▼eau  Testament.  La  premiere  se  rapporte  k  la  connaissanoe  des  qoa- 
lites  de  Dleu;  les  impreMions  produites  par  cette  lecture  disposent 
I'homme  k  honorCT  la  Divinit6.  La  seconde  reprfeente  dans  Jssusr 
Christy  dans  ses  ap6tre«  et  dans  Teglise  universeile  un  principe  6temel 
de  perfection  qui  se  developpe  parmi  les  hommes,  et  qui  faift  resaortir 
la  dignit6  de  notre  nature.*'   (l^me  ii.  p.  837.) 

After  this  precious  display  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as 
developing  and  illustrating  the  dignity  of  human  nahire^  we  think 
enough  Ms  been  shown  to  characterize  the  religious  part  of 
M.  Pestalozzi's  method,  as  far  as  we  may  trust  the  accou'nt  of  it 
in  the  volumes  now  under  our  review.  In  fact,  it  only  regard! 
man  as  a  religious  animal,  living  under  no  peculiar  revelation 
or  mysterious  appointments,  but  extracting  tor  himself,  as  thd 
bee  gathers  honey,  a  vague  poetical  sort  of  faith  from  nature'^ 
florid  exterior,  and  then  by  a  certain  secret  process,  carried  on  . 
nobody  knows  where,  but  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  the  bt>* 
som  (where  there  is  an  internal  life,  and  a  laboratory  of  a*  very 
particular  kind  known  only  to  M.  Pestalozzi  and  the  Germait 
metaphysicians),  wrought  into  a  strong  religioiis  compound  of 
sovereign  efficacy  in  saving  the  soul.  But  M.  Festalozzi  shall  not 
persuade  us  to  trust  ourselves  with  our  own  salvation ;  we  will 
not  theorize  morals  into  evanescent  principles;  we'  knot^  that 
enthusiasm,  though  pure  in  its  beginnings,  terminates  by  a 
natural  proclivity  in  sentimental  profligacy.  We  will  not  be 
content  with  a  religion  which,  however  rich  in  lofty  specula- 
tions, is  utterly  defective  in  common  assurance;  we  must  have 
chapter  and  verse  for  what  we  are  to  believe;  to  satisfy  us,  re- 
li^on.must  be  salvatory  rather  than  sublime;  full  of  that 
which  nourishes  rather  than  that  which  pampers;  and*there« 
fore  we  cannot  enter  into  the  eulogy  of  M.  JuUien,  or  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  upon  the  religion  taught  at  the  institutions  of 
Mantoue,  or  Stanz,  or  Yverdun.  Amidst  the  pei^imes  which 
rise  from  this  religion  of  sentiment,  a  mortal  savour  is  sent  npi 
which  the  sober  disciple  of  Hooker,  and  Hall,  and  Bull,  and 
Beveridge,  soon  discerns  and  rejects.  Of  the  exhalations  from 
this  German  quarry,  fortunate  is  that  religious  student  whose 
nostrils  are  "  sagacious  from  ^  afar,"  so  as  to  deter  him  from  a 

{>ath  that  leads  to  such  an  atmosphere  of  C9ntagion.  Sound  re- 
igion  and  saving  faith  can  neither  be  born,  nor  bred,  nor  matri- 
culated in  the  heart; — prayer  obtains  it,  the  Spirit  gives  it,  the 
heart  receives  it,  the  conduct  attests  it^  All  else  about  religion  is 
profane  babble.  The  Scriptures  have  rescued  the  subjectfrom  man's 
spedilations,  and  commended  it  only  to  his  faith  and  practice^ 
^Disquisitions^ .  indeed^  on  matters  touching  the  soul  may  be  per« 
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missible^  and  even  profitable,  if  conducted  in  humble  subordina- 
tion to  revealed  truth:  .they  may  recall  the  mind  from  the  gros« 
addictions  of  sense  to  the  contemplation  of  our  higher  faculties 
and  destinies;  but  if  they  burst  the  cables  that  confine  us  to  the 
v^ritten  word  of  God,  they  launch  us  into  a  shoreless  sea  of  vain 
disputation,  the  sport  of  conflicting  elements  and  ceaseless  com^- 
motion. 

Still,  however  erroneous  and  even  dangerous  as  we  must  con-* 
sider  some  of  tlie  matters  of  greatest  moment  taught  in  the  seve- 
ral institutions  on  the  Continent  upon  M.  Pestalozzi's  plan,  we 
hold  in  the  highest  respect  the  general  spirit  of  his  method,  and 
especially  his  management  of  tne  afiections,  his  controul  of  the 
habits,  and  the  generosity  of  his  own  paternal  example.  We 
honour  him  exceedingly  for  his  maiily  maintenance  of  equal  jus* 
tice,  and  bis  cultivation  of  whatever  is  amiable  in  temper  and 
conduct  Above  all,  he  is  commendable  for  the  art  witn  which' 
he  miakes  his  excellent  regulations  appear  to  originate  with 
the  children  themselves,  so  that  they  live  in  a  manner  under 
their  own  legislation ;  and  are  virtuous  and  forbearing  volun- 
tarily and  by  convention.  Their  duty  is  their  choice,  and  their 
charter  is  to  live  righteously  and  nobly.  Long  as  this  paper 
has  become,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  M.  Fellenberg,  who  con- 
ducts in  the  spirit  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  plan  the  Institute  at 
H(^yl,  for  the  education  of  the  peasantry,  Mrithout  one  delight- 
ful extract  more,  4n  which  an  account  is  given  of  that  beautiful 
vision  of  moral  discipline  in  the  vales  of  Switzerland. 

«  Nous  emprunterons  ici  quelques  passages  de  la  description  tou-* 
chante  qu'a  hate  M.  Charles  Pictet  des  instituts  d'6ducation  agricoles 
de  M.  Fellenberg,  dans  lesquels  se  retrouve  Pimage  fid^e  de  Plnsti* 
tut  d'Yverdun.  Les  princioaux  efforts,  les  soins  constans  de  M.  Pel- 
ienberg  (comme  ceux  de  M.  Pestalozzi)  sont  diri^6s  vers  la  partie  mom 
rale  de  reducation.  Uintegrite  du  cacact^e  lui  tient  plus  k  ccsur  que 
tout  le  reste ;  et  la  confiance  de  tous  les  enfaas  avec  lui  est  le  trait 
fttiilant  de  son  institut.  On  peut  juger  du  scrupule  qu'il  a  mis  au 
choix  des  professeurs  qui  le  secoodent,  en  observant  la  pifffaite  unit^ 
de  ton  et  de  manidre  d'etre  de  ceux-ci  avec  les  61^ves  et  des  eleves 
avec  eux.  On  n'emploie  dans  I'Institut  aucun  des  raoyens  ordinaires 
d'encouragement  et  de  repression.  ^  11  n^  a  ni  premier,  ni  dernier,  ni 
prix,  ni  niedailes,  ni  ch^timens  humilians.  Une  r6capitulation  faite  le 
samedi  soir,  en  presence  des  el^es  par  le  professeur  qui  ne  les  quitte 
jamais,  remplace  les  mobiles  ordinaires  d'eniuli^on  et  de  crainte.  Le 
chef  de  la  ramille  y  assiste.  Dans  cette  86ance,  on  reprend  tous  les 
motifs  d*eloge  ou  de  bl&me  pour  chacun,  pendant  la  semaine.  Le  ton 
lerme  et  doux  da  professeur,  )e  sentiment  pateroel,  qui  inspire  les  re* 
montrances  et  les  exhortations,  font  une  grand  impression  sur  let 
61^es. .  •  •  tous  les  petiu  traits  qui  tiennent  ao  caractdre  et  qui  sont  des 
eccaiioos  de  louange  ou  de  reprimaude,  trouvent  leur  place  daas  cettn 
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rScapitulatioD.  Les  enfarts  se  justifient  ayee  Iibert6.  On  les  6coute 
avec  patience,  et  on  les  reprcnd  avec  douceur.  lis  ne  c^ent  point  ^ 
l'autorite«  nnais  k  la  confiance,  k  PafFectiony  k  I'ascendant  de  la  v6rit6, 
i  I'opinion  de  leurs  Camarades,  dont  la  direction  cist  toujours  bonne» 
parce  que  cette  opinion  est  formee  des  6)6niens  les  plus  sains.  Une 
regie  invariable  dans  Id  distributioii  dti  temsi  dans  tous  les  details  de  lak 
vie,  rend  inutiles  les  inoyens  n^cessaires  ailleurs  pour  contraindre  ou 
pour  reprimer.  Les  enfans  se  sentent  libres,  oarce  qu*ils  n'ob6issent 
qu'^  la  force  des  choses,  et  que  le  capriee  ne  les  atteint  point.  Sans 
JTimais  ressentir  la  gene,  ils  eprouvent  toutf  les  bons  effets  de  Pordre  et 
en  prennent  le  goiit  et  I'habitude.  Ils  sont  confianSy  ouverts,  spilg^ 
heureux ;  car^  ils  se  sentent  aim^s.  Quand^ils  font  des  sottises  de  leur« 
J^e»  lis  sont  d'ordinaire  les  premiers  k  s'en  accuser;  car,  un  aveu 
librC)  toujours  refu  par  I'affection  et  rindulgence,  afiranchit  l*enfant 
du  tourment  d'etre  mal  avec  lui-m6tne  et  avec  ses  camarades.  La  pe- 
tite famUle  n'a  d'esprit  de  corps  que  pour  le  bien.  Les  61dves  tiennent 
ensemble,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  corriger  un  vice  ou  un  d6faut,  de  r^parer 
un  tort  de  Tun  d'eux  :  pour  le  justifier,  jamais.  Cette  conscience  de 
tous  est  due  au  sentiment  religieux  qu'on  s'attache  k  leur  rendre 
habitucl,  par  I'exemple,  la  reHexion  et  la  pri^re ;  et  cette  disposition 
k  seconder  les  maitres  dans  la  t^che  de  I'education  au  lieu  de  faire 
ligue  contr'eux  (comme  dans  les  6coles  ordinaires),  est  le  resultat  de 
la  conviction  que  le  pere  qui  les  a  adoptes,  et  ses  aides,  n'ont  rien  tant 

i  coeur  que  de  les  rendre  bons  et  heureux 11  n'y  a,  peut-^tre, 

ffucun  institut  d'6ducation  dans  lequel  on  sache  allier  autant  d'amuse-* 

inens  au  travail,  autant  de  libert6  a  la  rdgle L'abord  des  Strangers 

c^t  continual ;  ils  viennent  de  tous  les  pays,  et  Pan  pent  dire  que  les 
jeunes  gens  qui  habitent  Hofwyl  (et  ceux  qui  sont  k  Yverdun)  voyagent 
sans  changer  de  place/'     (Tome  ii.  p.  307 — 310.) 

We  have  called  this  a  beautiful  vision  of  moral  discipline,  be- 
cause, whether  all  its  statements  are  entitled  or  not  to  full  cre- 
dence in  their  whole  extent,  the  very  delineation  fills  the  bosoui 
with  a  train  of  emotions  the  most  tranqail  and  refreshing.  Thera 
is  certainly  something  absent  from  it  which  we  feel  to  be  wanting 
to  its  fulness,  and  something  that  would  not  be  missed  if  it  were 
withdrawn ;  a  little  leaning  towards  enthusiasm,  and  too  little 
distrust  of  human  means ;  yet  when  fr6m  this  generous  system,  the 
structure  of  which  is  so  composed  as  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  indulgence  of  a  depraved  will,  and  a  selfish  spirit ; 
with  arbitrary  oppression  or  ignoble  services;  with  an  nnsympa* 
thising  relation  between  the  master  and  the  boys,  or  an  enviou$ 
rivalry  among  the  boys  themselves,  we  pass  to  the  scene  of  tur- 
bulence, rebellion,  oppression,  cruelty,  sensualitv,  and  finally 
of  mutual  estrangement  between  master  and  scholar,  which  pre- 
sents  itself  in  our  public  and  even  private  schools,  is  it  possible  for 
an  Englishman  wnth  Christian  feelings  to  think  of  our  inferiority 
without  shariie  and  sorrow  ?  Our  aTOctation  of  romantic  attach- 
ffient  to  these  s;^nes  of  our  youth  is  often  founded  on  recollect 
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tions  with  which  wayward  feelings^  seMsh  enjoymei>t«  and  capm* 
cious  rule  are  associated.  The  sensible,  the  affectionate,  the 
thoughtful,  the  pious,  have  ikey  these  pleasing  reminiscences? 
.To  them  we  believe  the  remembrance  is  usually  so  painful,  that 
life  with  all  its  subsequent  dissatisfactions,  disappointments,  and 
woes,  in  poignancy  of  suffering  comes  stiU  behind  the  sorrows  of 
that  petty  system  of  mis*rule  and  outrage  which  forbad  in  na- 
ture's deq>ite  their  childish  years  to  be  either  gay  or  innocent. 

We  trust,  however,  that  these  examples  on  the  Continent  wiU 
force  upon  us  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  oar  national  education* 
If  we  do  but  live  to  see  the  paternal  and  conscientious  part  of 
M.  Pestalozzi's  method  introduced  into  England,  defecated  from 
the  dross  of  his  metaphysical  morality,  and  unspiritual  religion, — 
the  vie  domesiigue  or  his  management,  without  the  vie  inl4rieure 
of  his  fanciful  and  unhallowed  ethics, — we  shall  welcome  with  ex<- 
ultation  the  beginning  of  a  sound  education  and  sincere  reform, 
and  shall  trust  that  the  pains  and  revenue  at  present  bestowed  in 
extending  to  all  the  opportunities  of  education  will  attract  a 
blessing  from  above.  But  as  we  have  begun  so  we  must  con- 
clude with  declaring  our  humble  conviction  to  be,  that  those  who 
promote,  or  patronise,  or  endow,  or  visit  our  institutions  for 
general  instruction,  however  high  they  may  be  in  church  or  state^ 
Unless  that  which  they  desire  to^  have  others  taught  they  appear 
to  value  themselves,  are  idly  busy,  and  vainly  munificent.  It  is 
not  for  them  to  tough,  for  if  they  touch  they  profane, 
**  The  ark  of  this  magnificent  and  awful  cause." 
Perhaps  the  improvement  of  the  nation  (for  it  must  be  a  national 
improvement,  as  well  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor,  or  it  will  be 
none)  will  be  best  marked  by  the  growing  s^anctity  with  which 
jthe  sabbath  is  observed; — that  great  security  for  holiness  and 
honesty  of  life; — and  when  that  day  shall  come  out  net  and  pure 
from  the  rubbish  of  the  week,  a  day  of  thought,  sobriety,  and 
tranquil  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  devout  exercise,  and  holy  tervor, 
^mong  all  the  various  orders  of  the  community,  then  the  altera- 
tive process  of  this  grand  panacea  of  education  may  be  estimated 
as  far  advanced,  and  the  permanence  of  British  glory  will  be 
confiiDxed  and  sealed  in  heaven. 


Art.  IL  "^ThSorie  ^Umentaire  de  la  Botanique,  ou  Exposition  des 
.    Principes  de  la  Classificati(m  naturelle  et  de  VArt  de  d^crire  ^t 
d'itvdief  les  V^g^taux.    Par  M'.  A.— P.  De  Candolle.     Se- 
.    conde  Edition,  revue  et  augmentde.     Paris,  1819.    -pp.  566. 

X  HE  study  of  plants^  being  at  once  usdul  and  agreeable^  has 
always  engaged  the  attentiorr  of  mankind  even  in  the  earliest 
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periods  of  history.  At  first  indeed  they  appear  to  have  ^nly 
noticed  such  plants  as  were  actually  of  use  either  for  medicine^ 
domestic  purposes,  or  ornament,  and  to  have  passed  over  the 
others  as  unworthy  of  their  regard :  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
utmost  extent  of  botany  in  the  times  we  denominate  ancietit. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  learning  of  Europe  was  con- 
fined to  the  peaceful  reti*eats  of  the  cloister  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  study  df  things  themselves  was  nearly  foi^ 
gotten.  The  sole  occupation  of  me  writers  on  natural  history 
was  to  collect  together,  without  any  discrimination,  whatever  they 
found  written  m  the  works  of  their  predecessors;  knowledge 
was  confined  to  mere  book  learning,  the  only  literary  men  being 
monks  possessing  no  property,  ai3  therefore  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  what  they  could  pick  up  in  the  library  of  their 
monastery,  or  what  mere  casual  observation  might  suggest  to 
them.  Occasionally  a  scientific  monk  found,  like  Albertus 
Magnus,  a  patron  who  advanced  him  to  a  bishopric,  or,  like 
Friar  Bacon,  one  who  supplied  him  with  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  experiments;  but  these  patrons  seem  to  have 
been  dazzled  with  the  showy  and,  to  uninformed  minds^  the 
magical  experiments  of  chembtry  and  mechanics.  The  mild 
and  placid  study  of  the  beauties  of  natttre  does  not  appear  to 
'  have  had  any  charms  for  the|e  patrons,  who  were  themselves 
constantly  engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  the  camp,  the  boisterous 
merriment  of  field  sports,  or  the  gallantries^of  tne  court:  indeed 
their  views,  in  this  patronage,  appear  to  have  been  tinged  with 
th^  avaricious  but  deceitful  hopes  of  alchemy. 

The  invention,  of  printing,  by  lessening  the  price  of  books, 
brought  learning  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  laity,  ever 
the  most  active  class  of  society  ;  and  by  givipg  an  elastic  q>ring 
to  the  book  trade,  encouraged  many  ingenious  men  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge.  In  this 
increased  attention  to  literature,  natural  history  was  not  forgot* 
ten.  The  work  of  Pliny,  one  of  tlie  Others  ot  the  scieiice,  was 
first  printed  in  14:68:  seven  yiears  afterwards  a.  G^man  wprlf:, 
called  the  J^ook  of  Nature,  appeared,  which  was  principally  taken 
firom  Pliny,  with  rude  wood-cuts  of  the  several  objects.  .  These 
were  soon  followed  by  the  translation  and  publication  of  Theo- 
pbrastus  and  Dioscorules.  Matthiolus's  translation  of  the  latter, 
with  notes,  was  so  successful,  that  83,000  copies  were  sold  in 
9 few  years.  Several  herbals  were  also  published;  but  all  of 
them  Severe  mere  accounts  of  useful  plants,  either  in  a  single 
alphabetical  series,  «r  in  several,  as  in  Dodonaeus. 

It  was  not  until  1570  that  Lobel  and  Pena,  in  their  Adver^ 
saria,  first  published  an  extensive  arrangement  of  plants.  The 
first  arrangpnaents  of  scientific  men,  like  fibrst  thoughts,  being 
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often  the  best,  it  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  find,  that  the 
basis  of  Lobel  and  Pena's  arrangement  coincides  with  what 
is  now  called  the  natural  system,  being  founded  upon  the 
relation  and  resemblance  of  plants  to  one  another;  but,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed  in  a  first  attempt,  the  execution  was  not  equal 
to  the  merit  of  the  plan :  still  the  work  possesses,  in  many  re- 
spects, great  merit.  Fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Adversaria,  Caesalpinus  published  in  1585  his  work  on  Plants, 
in  which  he  endeavourea  to*divide  them  in  a  strict  logical  me- 
thod, preserving,  however,  the  natural  relations  as  far  as  possible,^ 
and  chose  the  stem  and  seed  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  division,  an  honour  which  the  latter  still  retains  amidst  the 
revolutions  of  human  opinion.  The  Pinax  of  Caspar  Bauhin,' 
published  in  1623,  whicn  followed  in  a  great  measure  the  ar- 
rangement of  Lobel,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  improvement  of 
it,  and  continued  long  in  universal  use  among  botanists.  In 
1680  Morison  attempted  to  improve  the  arrangement  of  Lobel ; 
but  Morison's  method  was  never  followed,  being  totally  and 
immediatelv  eclips^  by  that  of  Ray,  published  in  1682,  upon 
ifteplan  pf  the  system  of  Caesalpinus,  with  great  improvements. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  the  two  modes  of  arrange- 
ment hitherto  followed  was,  that  in  those  of  Lobel,  C.  Baiihin,' 
and  Morison,  the  great  families  of  plants  were  sketched  out  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer;  yet,  as  those  authors  proceeded  upon  no 
certain  principles,  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  young  beginner  in 
the  study  to  know,  in  many  instances,  where  the  plant  before^ 
him  was  placed  in  their  systems,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the*^ 
Classes  Plantarum  subjoined  as  a  Jinder  of  British  plants  to^ 
Merrett's  Pinax.  This  want  of  a  clue  also  occurs  in  the  natural 
orders  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  Murray,  which  have  succeeded  to  those 
of  the  former  writers;  so  that  they  are  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  name,  8tc.  of  an  unknown  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  arrangements  of  C3Bsalpinus  and  Ray,  although 
most  of  the  plants  which  are  naturally  related  to  each  other  were 
of  course  classed  together ;  yet,  ft*om  the  imperfection  of  these 
first  attempts,  there  were  others  which  could  not,  consistently 
with  an  adnerence  to  the  principles  of  division  that  were  adopted, 
be  placed  along  with  those  to  which  they  were  obviously  related. 
A  desire  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  nature  led  these  botanists 
in  some  casep  to  pass  over  this  irregularity,  and  arrange  the 
plants  with. their  congeners,  to  the  no  little  trouble  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  while,  in  other  cases,  th^  separation  of  the  plants  from 
their  relatives  showed  the  imperfection  of -these  systems,  and 
i^alled  for  the  improvement  of  them  by  succeeding  botanists. 
*  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  these'  attempts  at  the  natural 
method,  some  botanists  proposed  another  sort  of  sjrstems  to  b^ 
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used,  in  the  interim,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  discriminating 
aud  namins  unknown  plants,  being  the  very  contrary  of  the  for^ 
mer  methods,  and  in  which  the  natural  affinity  of  plants  is  totally 
disregarded.  Some  peculiar  parts  being  chosen,  the  plants  are 
arranged  according  to  the  variation  of  these  chosen  parts,  as  in  the 
svstem  of  Tournefort  the  arrangement  was  founded  upon  thestem^ 
the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  the  fruit ;  in  that  of  Rivinus  upon 
the  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  flower  is  composed,  its  rego^ 
larity,  irregularity,  or  entire  absence,  and  the  iruit;  in  that  of 
Linnaeus,  upon  the  number,  length,  or  connection  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  their  open  appearance  or  concealment  Although 
these  arrangements  were  purely  artificial,  yet  as  plants  which' are 
naturally  related  have  in  general  a  similarity  of  structure  in  most 
of  their  parts,  so  in  these  artificial  systems  considerable  portions 
of  the  natural  families  are  cc^ected  together.  In  general,  the  bo- 
tanists of  this  school  have  followed  their  predecessors  in  arranging 
a  few  irregular  species  along  with  their  relatives,  although  their 
structure  might  vary  in  the  parts  chosen  for  the  characterizing 
of  the  superior  genera.  Linnaeus  himself  has  gone  further,  ana 
has  broken  the  regulaiity  ot  his  system  by  inserting  many  genera 
of  monadelphous  plants  ui  his  class  dia^lphia;  and  his  disciple. 
Sir  James  E.  Smith,  has  removed  the  whole  order  of  syngenesia 
monogamia  to  the  class  pentandria.  It  is  however  evident,  that, 
4is  the  principal  merit  of  an  artificial  system  consists  in  the  strict- 
ness with  which  it  is  followed,  these  aberrations  are  great  fiiults ; 
and  in  this  respect,  the  method  of  Rivinus  would  have  excelled 
all  its  competitors,  if^he  had  lived  to  complete  it,  as  he  did  not 
take  these  libeities,  but  maintained  the  characters  of  his  superior 
genera  inviolable. 

The  merits  of  Linnaeus  were  undoubtedly  great.  His  Philo- 
sophia  Botanica  is  one  of  those  works  whicn  forms  an  epoch  in 
literature  and  science ;  as  it  occasioned  a  greater  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  description  of  natural  bodies  than  had  before  been  cus^ 
ternary.  He  himself  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  natural 
relations  of  plants,  and  published  in  several  of  his  works  what  he 
called.  Fragments  of  the  natural  method  of  plants,  and  even 
gave  two  courses  of  lectures  upon  this  method  to  a  few  select 
pupils.  It  appears,  from  the  conversations  which  he  held  with 
some  of  those  pupils,  that  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  give 
any  general  character  of  the  various  natural  orders,  and  still 
more  of  ever  arranging  those  orders  into  a  regular  series,  so  that 
a  student  naight  be  able  to  determine  the  place  of  a  plant  in 
them.  In  consequence  of  this  despair  he  devoted  his  principal 
iittention  to  filling  up  his  artificial  system,  and  to  determining 
the  names  of  plants  by  their  differences,  instead  of  improving  th« 
Mtural  orders  founded  upon  their  resemblances. 
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This  condiiot  vnfortaneteljr  prodaoed  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
-progress  of  botany  considered  as  a  science;  and^pnt  ail  the 
tO^uoents  who  were  dazzled  with  the  fame  of  Linnaeus  upon  a 
wrong  scent.  His  disciples,  unmindful  that  he  had  .himself  con*- 
sCa^tly  declared  the  natural  method,  or  that  of  the  relations  of 
plants,  to  be  the  goal  which  botanists  should  consider  as  the  end 
of  theiir  studies,  and  that  his  sexual  system  was  merely  a  tempo- 
•vary  anrangemi^nt  until  the  other  was  so  far  perfected  as  to  have  a 
regular  clue,  by  which  the  name  of  any  plant  might  be  asoer- 
tamed  with  ease ;  and  blinded  by  their  zeal  for  their  master,  oTer- 
looked  his  coanselsj  and  ccmtenting  themselves  with  the  far  easier 
task  oi'coUecting  and  discriminating  plants,  when  they  had  given 
-diem  names  conceived  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  duty  as  botanists; 
although  they  had  in  fact,  only  been  collecting  materials  for  reid 
botanists  to  study.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  the  history 
of  the  Linnaean  school  exhibits  the  striking  example  c^  a  na- 
turalist ttf  great  industry  and  acquirements,  who,  by  enhancing 
the  difficultythat  existed  in  the  proper  method  of  studying  nature, 
and  by  proposing  an  artificial  method  which  might  for  the  pre- 
sent be  adopted,  has  eventually  injured  the  science  which  he 
was  ardently  bent  upon  promoting. 

This  injury  has  been  the  greater  because  the  zeal  of  the  disciples 
of  Linnaeus  has  been  so  violent,  that  they  have  formed  societies 
^stinguished  by  his  name;  a  course  in  which  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  equally  zealous  disciples  of  John  Hunter  in  surgery. 
The  members  of  these  societies  are,  of  course,  in  general,  solemnly 
pledged  to  adheretotfaeopinioQS  of  their  master,  and  under  the  idea 
of  resisting  innovations,  have  virtually  resolved  to  remain  stationary* 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  are  some  members  of  the  Linncean. 
Society  of  London,  who  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  magic 
of  his  name,  and  who  canuotbe  prevented  by  their  engagements 
from  thinking  for  themselves ;  but  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 
apirit  of  the  society  is  evident,  from  the  displeasure  with  which 
line  conduct  of  these  members  were  noticai  last  year  .by  the 
president  while  seated  in  the  chair.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
know  that  such  is  the  increasing  spirit  of  knowledge  among  the 
naturalists  of  these  islands,  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  mere  collecting  and  naming  of  natural 
productions  will  be  reduced  to  its  real  insignificance,  and  the 
4(tudy  of  their  relations  will  be  the  object  of  every  one  who  pre- 
tends to  the  name  of  a  naturalist. 

The  French  botanists,  more  patriotic  than  our  own,  have 
never  paid  such  servile  obedience  to  the  Linnaean  dogmata, 
although  they  readily  adopted  what  was  really  valuable  in  the 
works  of  Linnaeus  and  his  followers,  and  thus  improved  their  ow^ 
native  botany.    .At  &e  very  time  when  we  had  almost  bamshed 
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from  our  minds  the  existence  of  Ray,  die  Aristotle  of  our  country^ 
of  whom  we  Md  the  utmost  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  while  the 
three  Jussieus,  Adanson,  and  Lamarck,  were  anxiously  kbourin^^ 
to  improve  the  knowledge  of  plants  by  studying  their  relations^ 
the  Institutiones  of  Toumefort  continulh  to  be  used  by  French 
students  as  the  finder:  and  although  Lamarck  in  bis  Flore 
Fxan9aise  has  proposed  another  ready  method  of  ascertaining  the 
same  of  an  unknown  plant,  Mr.  De  CandoUe  continues  to  con* 
sid^  Tournefort's  work  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  gefiera  hitherto  published. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  above  mentioned  authors,  and 
the  great  influx  of  plants  from  the  newly  investigated  parts  of  the 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  other  navi- 
gators, and  the  travels  of  Beauvois,  Humboldt,  Brown,  and 
others,  have  in  some  measure  necessarily  antiquated  the  Philoso* 
}Aia  Botanica,  and  of  course  the  many  elementary  works  founded 
upon  it.  Linnaeus  had,  for  example,  distinguished  oftly  seven 
kinds  of  fruits;  to  some  one  of  which  he  reduced  all  the  great 
variety  to  be  found  in  nature ;  the  later  botanists  of  the  natural 
school  have  recc^nized  and  defined  a  much  greater  number  t 
.Mirbel  enumerates  twenty,  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
upwards  of  forty,  which,  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  merit 
peculiar  names. 

Mr.  De  CandoUe  is  already  well  known  as  the  coadjutor  of 
Lamarck  in  the  publication  oi  the  Flore  Fraufaise,  and  as  being 
the  author  of  a  history  of  succulent  plants,  an  essay  on  the 
Biedical  properties  of  plants  compared  with  their  natural  classifi- 
cation,  several  reports  respecting  the  botanical  and  agricultural 
researches  made  in  France  by  order  of  the  government,  the  text 
attached  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  Redoute's  superb  work  on 
the  Liliaceops  plants,  and  several  other  works.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  professor  of  natural  history  at  Geneva,  and  director 
of  the  botanic  garden  there.  The  great  object  of  his  present 
studies  is  a  Natural  System  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  destined 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  which 
is  become  antiquated.  Of  his  Natural  System  the  first  volume  is 
published,  and  the  second  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  This  immense  work  will  probably  extend  to  forty  volumes, 
as  the  first  contains  only  873  plants  out  of,  at  least,  30,000  that 
are  now  known. 

The  intention  of  this  Th4orie  4l^entaire  is  to  explain  the  ele* 
ments  of  botany  in  a  philosophical  manner,  so  as  to  point  out 
tothestud^it  tne  steps  he  must  pursue  to  make  himself  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  naturid  relation  of  plants  to  one  another,  and 
me  different  degrees  of  value  to  be  attached  to  each  of  these  re- 
lations,    lliese  arethe  most  important  problems  in  the  science 
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imd  although  absolutely  necessary  to  its  progress^  and  stUI  mori^ 
to  its  perfection,  they  have,  of  late,  been  utterly  neglected;  the 
students  of  the  Linnaean  school  having  their  attention  exclusively 
fixed  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  those  differences  between  plants^ 
ivhich  were  absolutely  ilecessary  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and 
naming  them. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  now  under  review  consists  in 
the  plam  yet  expressive,  the  copious  yet  strictly  logical,  manner 
in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  theory 
of  classification  or  vegetable  taxonomy,  the  theory  of  descriptive 
botany  or  phytography,  and  lastly  the  knowledge  of  terms  or 
botanical  glossology. 

-  The  first  and  second  parts  present  such  a  view  of  the  theory 
of  botany  as  has  never  been  exhibited  to  the  British  public,  and 
ioTvas  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dry  sententious  manner  of  Lin- 
jdietts.  For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  De  Candolie's  manner,  we  extract 
liis  observations  on  the  relative  value  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
systems,  because  this  part  contains  some  views,  which  the  preva* 
lence  of  the  Linnaean  school  in  England  has  caused  us  entirely 
to  forget. 

After  explaining  the  two  methods,  he  says: 

**  Avant  de  rechercher  quelles  sent  les  lois  et  les  regies  fondamen- 
tales  de  la  roethode  naturelle,  consacrons  quelques  instans  k  la  com- 
parer aux  n)6thodes  artificielles,  afin  de  faire  mieuTc  sentir  le  genre 
d'atilitc,  d*emploi,  de  facilit6,  de  certitude,  dont  chacune  d^elles  est 
suscetitible."* 

*•  Et  d'abord,  quant  a  la  facilite,  il  est  evident  que,  pour  le  com- 
tnen^ant,  une  ni6thode  artificielle  doit  paraitre,  et  est  en  realit6  plus 
facile ;  en  effet,  i'auteur  systematiqiie  ayant  le  choix  parmi  tous  les 
caracteres  des  plantes,  et  n'etant  gene  par  aucune  des  combinaisonSy 
des  nuances^  des  relations  qui  genent  la  marche  de  ceux  qui  veulent 
se  conforraer  a  la  nature,  serait  bien  maladroit  s'il  ne  choisissait'des 
organes  tres  apparens  et  faciles  a  voir  pour  bases  de  sa  classification, 
tandis  que  I'auteur  d'une  methode  naturelle  n'a  pas  la  liberte  du  choix; 
il  est  conduit  par  des  principes  rigoureux  h  observer  tous  les  organes, 
et  h  donner  ^chacun  une  importance  relative,  non  ^  la  facilite  que  nous 
lavons  de  le  voir,  mais  au  role  que  cet  organe  joue  dans  la  vie  des 
fetres :  or,  ces  organes  les  plus  importans  peuvent  etre,  et  sont  souvent 
en  efifet,  les  plus  difficiles  ^  voir.  De  plus,  dans  la  methode  naturelle, 
on  reconnait  souvent  la  plade  des  ^tres,  non  par  leurs  caracteres  ab* 
solus,  mais  par  la  Voie  de  I'analogie  5  cette  vole  n^est  ouverte  qu'a 
ceux  qui  connaissent  dej^  un  certain  nombre  d*6tres  de  chaque  fa- 
snille,  et  n'est  par  consequent  d'aucun  secours  pour  les  commen9ans  z 
enfin,  la  methode  naturelle  qui  embrasse  tous  les  organes,  suppose 
une  connaissance  plus  profpnde  de  J*organographie  que  la  methode 
artificielle  qui  n*exige  que  la  connaissance  d'un  petit  nombre  de  par- 
ties ;  il  est  done  bien  certain  que  lorsqu'en  ne  connait  encore  aucune 
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flante,  et  qu^on  est  r6duit  ^  chercher  par  soi-in^me  le  nom  dec  pre* 
mitres  qui  se  pr68ententy  on  doit  employer  uoe  methode  artificielle ; 
et  sous  ce  poiot  de  vue,  la  plus  facile  de  toutes  est  la  meilleure/' 

«*  Mais  si,  entraine  par  le  cliarme  de  la  facility,  on  persiste  dans  la 
m^me  marche,  il  arrive  au  bout  de  quelque  temps  que  la  sc^na 
change  ;  a  force  de  s'habituer  k  ne  con8icl6rer  les  vegetaux  que  sous 
un  certain  point  de  vue,  on  finit  par  croire  que  cet  objet  seul  constitua 
toute  la  science ;  on  neglige  I'etude  de  tous  les  organes  qui  n'ont  pas 
et6  employ6s  par  I'auteur  syst6matique  dont  on  adopte  la  raarche ;  on 
sMiabitue  ^  donner  une  valeur  exag^ree  ^  certaines  idees  ou  ^  certains 
organesy  k  6Ioigner  des  ^tres  qui  ont  entre  eux  une  foule  de  rapports^ 
ou  ^  en  rapprocber  qui  n'en  ont  presque  aucuns.  Alors,  selota  la 
trempe  de  son  esprit,  on  tombe  dans  aes  exagerations  bizarres ;  les 
UDs,  et  c'est  le  plus  erand  nombre,  sentant  qu'ils  n'apprennent  que 
des  noms,  voyant  que  les  rapports  indiqu6s  dans  leurs  fivres  ne  soni 
nullement  en  barnionie  avec  ce  que  le  plus  simple  bon  sens  indique 
s^r  les  ^tres^  finissent  par  croire  que  la  botanique  est  une  simple  6tude 
de  nomenclature,  ou  une  occasion  de  promenade  et  d*amusement,  et  la 
regardent  comme  indigne  d'occuper  les  facultes  d'un  homme  pensant; 
d'autres,  il  est  vrai,  persistent  dans  leur  amour  pour  la  botanique ;  mais 
suivons  encore  le  developement  de  leur  esprit. 

**  Ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  dou6s  d'un  genie  inventif  persistent  toute 
leur  vie  ^  apprendre  des  noms  de  plantes ;  ils  sont  aptes  ^  voyager^  ^ 
recueillir  des  plantes  diverses,  ^  les  d^crire  d'apres  la  marcbe  trac6e 
par  leur  guide  primitif,  h  reconnaitre  dans  les  Hvres,  si  telle  plante  a  et6 
ou  non  mentionn^e  par  les  auteurs.  Tous  ces  travaux  sont  utiles,  sans 
dpute,  et  ceux  qui  les  executent  sont  dignes  de  reconnaissance ;  mais 
ces  travaux  n6cessairement  incoherens  ajoutent  peu  de  chose  ^la  masse 
des  id6es  humaines,  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  saisis  et  travai]16s  de  nouveau  par 
des  horomes  d'un  esprit  superieur.  Et  ces  m^mes  travaux  eussent  6t6 
ex6cutes  avec  encore  plus  de  perfection  par  ceux  qui,  d^s  le  com* 
mencement  de  leurs  etudes,  auraient  suivi  une  marche  plus  philoso- 
phique." 

*'  Supposons,  au  contraire,  que  le  botaniste  dont  nous  suivons  le  de- 
velopperoent  intellectuel,  soit  dou6  d'un  esprit  inventif:  alors,  s'il  est 
profondement  imbu  de  rutilit6  d'un  ordre  artificiel,  il  croira  rendre  un 
grand  service  ^  la  science,  que  d'en  fabriquer  un  nouveau,  ce  qui,  de 
Paveu  m^me  des  syst6matiques  les  plus  prepond6rans,  est,  au  contraire, 
de  la  plus  parfaite  inutilit6,  ou  bien,  il  se  livrera  ^  des  recherches  ana* 
tomiques  ou  physiologiques.  Mais  ici,  s'il  est  fidele  ^  sa  methode,  il 
tombera  dans  des  erreurs  palpables,  comme  de  rechercher,  ainsi  que 
I'a  fait  un  savant  d'ailleurs  recommandable,  les  rapports  anatomiques 
des  plantes  qui  ont  le  meme  nombre  d'etamines ;  ou  bien,  il  negligera 
toate  methode,  et  alors  ses  observations  isolees  et  incoherens  seront  re< 
duites  k  n'etr^  que  des  materiaux,  dont  le  naturaliste,  scrutateur  des 
rapports  naturels*  pourra  seul  former  un  Edifice." 

"  Supposons,  au  contraire,  un  eleve  qui  commenx5e  ^  etudier  la  Bo- 
tanique, par  la  methode  naturelle :  dans  les  premiers  jours,  il  sera  i 
chaque  pas  arrets  par  la  necessite  de  connaitre  tous  les  organes  des 
plantes,  et  de  saisir  des  caracteres  difficiles  k  voir ;  il  sentira  alors  la 
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Ii^ce«rit6  d^itadier  avec  prccbion,  bod  pas  une  seule  partie»  majf 
toutes  left  parties  des  plantes,  et  mettra  sa  principale  attention  ^  la  con- 
naissaace  des  organes,  cette  branche  de  la  science  de  laquelle  derivent 
loutes  les  autres,  et  qui  est  la  plus  propre  de  toutes  ^  piquer  la  cu- 
riosite,  k  satisfaire  I'avidite  des  bons  esprits.  Sans  doute,  k  ce  pre- 
mier moment,  il  saura  moins  facilement  a6couvrir  le  nom  d'une  plante  ; 
piais  i  peine  aura-t-il  franchi  ce  premier  pas,  qu'il  se  trouvera  savoir 
a-)a-fois  toutes  les  methodes  artificielles,  qui  sont  necessairement  fon- 
dees  8ur  la  connaissance  de  tel  ou  tel  organe,  et  par  cette  faciiite,  il 
regagnera  bien  rapidement  Tavance  que  son  concurrent  avait  sur  lui 
quant  ^  la  nomenclature.  Ce  n'est  pas  tout ;  en  se  servant  de  diverses 
methodes,  il  habituera  Son  esprit  ^  considerer  les  plantes  sous  divers 
points  de  vue ;  il  remarquera  alors  leurs  veritables  differences,  leurg 
yeritables  ressemblances :  car  il  est  clair  que  les  plantes  qui  sont  voir 
sines  dans  la  plupart  des  systemes,  devront  Tetre  aussi  dans  la  m6thod9 
paturelle ;  il  saura  par  consequent  non-seulement  le  nom,  mais  beau-* 
poup  de  particularites  sur  la  structure  des  plantes." 

**  Je  crois  dune  que  la  veritable  marche  qu'on  doit  suivre  dans  la 
-botanique,  est  de  se  familiariser  d'abord  avec  les  organes,  puis  de 
s'exercer  k  nommer  quelques  plantes  d'apres  diverses  methodes  arti- 
«£cielles,  et  de  les  rapporter  ensuite  ^  la  methode  naturelle,  qui  seule 
est  la  science."  (P.  52— 56.) 

Having  thus  compared  the  merits  of  the  natural  method  with 
those  of  artificial  ones,  Mr.  De  CandoUe  proceeds  to  the  theory 
of  the  natural  classification,  the  most  important  part  of  his  work, 
and  that  in  which  he  developes  some  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the 
teauses  inducing  anomalous  genera,  by  which  the  determinaitioii 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belong  is  rendered  more  or  less 
<li(iicult. 

The  most  usual  causes  of  these  difiSculties  are  three.  I.  What 
has  been  called  predisposed  abortions,  or  that  tendency  to  cer^ 
tain  imperfections  which  alters  the  symmetry,  or  diminishes  the 
number  of  the  various  organs  of  the  plant.  2.  The  degenerating 
of  some  organs  into  others  so  that  their  ordinary  appearance  i§ 
.masked.  3.  The  adbesion  of  various  parts  among  themselves,  oi* 
with  others  concealing  their  true  form  and  number. 
.  A  familiar  example  of  the  first  of  these  causes  is  shown  in  tfa^ 
fruit  of  the  horsechesnut-tree  which,  when  young,  has  always 
three  cells  each  containing  two  seeds,  but  as  they  grow  larger,  ait 
least  three  seeds,  but  more  commonly  five,  are  stifled,  so  that  the 
^pe  fruit  contains  generally  one,  or  at  most  jthree  seeds.  The 
oak  also  originally  nas  a  similar  structure  in  its  young  fruit,  bat 
five  of  the  seeds  miscarrying,  a  single  acorn  is  ttie  real  produce. 
If  we  were  to  find  by  chance  the  fruit  of  the  oak  or  horsechesnut 
tree  with  six  seeds  we  should  esteem  it  a  monstrous  production^ 
whereas  according  to  Mr.  De  CandoUe  it  would  in  fact  be,  like 
^  peloriii,  an  acadental  return  to  the  original  type  and  proper 
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«tnictare  of  the  plant  bb  sketched  by  ihe  divine  author  of  nature^ 
although  usually  and  habitually  found  in  another  form.  No-i 
merous  examples  of  similar  changes  are  known,  and  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  them  is  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  natural 
families,  in  which  it  is  pf  great  importance  to  know  the  original 
structure,  lest  a  genus  of  plants  should  be  removed  from  its  con- 
geners upon  account  of  these  variations. 

The  second  cause  of  these  difficulties  chiefly  occurs  in  leaves 
which  are  changed  to  thorns  or  the  like,  and  is  of  less  import* 
ance.  But  the  third  will  be  regarded  by  many  with  surprise? 
the  ordinary  language  of  botany  )>oints  out  an  entire  monopeta* 
looA  corolla  as  the  original  type  of  lowers,  and  the  several  wg*^ 
ments,  and  still  more  the  pieces  of  a  polypetalous  flower  as  pro* 
daced  by  its  division.  Mr.  De  Candolle  on  the  contrary,  cod^ 
ftiders  a  polypetalous  corolla  as  the  original  type,  and  conceives 
the  monopetalous  ones  to  be  formed  by  the  more  or  less  perfect 
soldering  together  of  the  several  petals,  hence  he  distinguishes 
them  by  the  new  name  of  gamopetalous  flowers.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  considers  those  fruits  which  contain  as  many  cells  as  thejr^ 
were  styles,  as  so  m^y  simple  fruits  joined  together ;  and  a  sin* 

irle  style  attached  to  a  many-celled  fruit,  as  a  compound  style 
ormed  of  several  united  together.  These  views,  which  our  li- 
mits do  not  allow  us  to  exhibit  in  detail,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  originality  of  a  great  part  of  the  work.  Neither  can  we  fol- 
low him  through  his  succinct  account  of  the  different  points  of 
view  in  which  an  organ,  or  any  system  of  the  organs  of  plants 
may  be  considered,  or  of  their  relative  value  in  classing  plants,  in 
all  of  which  points  Mr.  De  Candolle  shows  that  he  has  ex- 
amined these  subjects  in  a  more  philosophical  manner  than  was 
customary  with. the  botanists  of  the  Linnsean  School. 

In  the  paftr relative  to  descriptive  botany,  he  considers  the  pre- 
sent botanical  names  given  to  plants,  those  which  are  now  re- 
jected^ the  method  of  describing  plants,  the  manner  in  which 
t)ooks  treating  of  them  should  oe  written,  and  their  collection 
and  preparation  to  form  what  is  called  a  hortus  siccus.  In  this 
part  much  novelty  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  whole  is  laid 
down  with  the  utmost  clearness.  He  reprobates  the  frequent 
diange  of  names,  and  prefers  retaining  that  of  the  first  publisher 
of  a  new  plant,  unless  it  be  placed  in  a  wrong  genus ;  and  even 
then  the  specific  jiame,  he  thinks,  should  be  retained,  unless  it 
implies  a  manifest  contradiction  to  the  characters  of  the  plant, 
or  is  already  in  use  to  denote  another  plant  of  the  same  genus. 
'The  licence  of  the  Linnaean  school,  in  respect  to  changing  names 
18  so  gref^,  that  botany  has  again  become  such  another  chaos 
as  it  Was  when  C.  Bauhin  published  his  Pinax.  Other  inno- 
vators^ as  Bergeret,  under  the  idea  of  improving  the  nemenh 
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datureby  using  significant  letters  and  syllables,  have  proposed 
die  most  barbarous  compositions  of  letters,  such  as  Xusgwagya- 
baeba  for  the  rose,  Wehjufualide  For  candy-toft ;  names  which  if 
they  were  to  be  adopted,  must  strike  poets  with  terror,  and  to« 
tally  disable  them  from  singing  the  beauties  of  nature.  Although 
Mr.  De  Candolle  decides  for  the  permanence  of  botanical  names^ 
he  nevertheless  proposes  some  mnovations,  for  he  wishes  the 
common  names  of  plants  in  the  vulgar  tongues  to  be  changed 
for  the  literal  translation  of  their  botanic  names.  In  our  owa 
opinion,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  names  known  to  several 
millions  who  either  cannot  read,  or  have  not  leisure,  should, 
or  even  could,  be  changed  to  meet  the  desires  of  a  few  hundred 
botanists.  In  common  every-day  affairs,  we  see  that  the  language 
of  the  common  people  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  opinions  ana  cen- 
sures of  the  learned ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  country 
people  retain  their  local  weights  aiid  measures,  in  spite  even  of  po- 
sitive penal  laws  promulgated  several  centuries  ago,  is  well  known ; 
stiH  less,  therefore,  can  we  suppose  that  a  change  could  really  be 
effected  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  general  adoption  of  these 
translated  names  by  authors  would  end  in  a  recoil  upon  them- 
selves, by  rendering  their  works  for  the  most  part  unintelligible.. 

The  third  or  last  part  which  treats  of  the  terms,  or,  what  Mr. 
De  Candolle,  1o  avoid  the  bilingual  absurdity  of  the  word  termi- 
nology, calls  the  botanical  glossology,  is  that  which  pleases  us  the 
least.  The  general  division  is — 1st.  The  terms  which  denote  the 
various  organs,  and  are,  grammatically  speaking,  substantives ; 
and,  2d.  Those  which  indicate  the  variations  taking  place  m 
those  organs,  or  the  adjectives  to  be  applied  to  the  former  sub* 
itantives. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  or  to  use  Mr.  De  Candolle's  lan- 
guage^ the  organographic' terms,  botanists  are  divided  in  opinion. 
Some,  satisfied  with  the  accuracr^r  of  the  Linnsean  distinctions^ 
are  for  avoiding  further  innovations,  and  prefer  the  addition  of 
appropriate  words  to  the  old  terms,  rather  than  the  adoption  or 
formation  of  new  substantives  to  denote  the  distinctions  which 
subsequent  observers  have  thought  proper  to  introduce,  con- 
ceiving that  this  multiplication  of  terms  inci*eases  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  the  science.  Mr.  De  Candolle,  though  he  thinlut 
it  ne^less  and  fatiguing  to  the  memory  to  invent  a  new  term  to 
denote  every  little  appendage  to  an  organ,  has  explained  all  thai 
have  hitherto  been  received. 

The  adjective  terms  are  arranged  by  the  author  as  they  re- 
late to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  organs,  their  situation, 
direction,  form,  simplicity,  divisions,  termination^^  surface^ 
number,  dimensions,  adherence,  duration,  consistence,  colour^ 
smelL  and  taste.    In  this  general  collection  of  the  adjective^ 
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tmrms,  the  censure  of  Mirbel  that  the  author  has  sacrificed 
the  classification  of  the  organs  to  that  of  the  termst  and  has 
violated  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  botanical  glossary,  is  certainly 
true,  as  the  several  terms  receive  a  modification  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  different  organs,  as  acinaciformis,  sabre-shape,  when* 
iqoplied  to  leaves,  as  those  of  the  mesembryanthemum  acinaci* 
forme,  denotes  not  only  the  curvature  of  the  leaf,  but  also  the 
sharpness  of  one  edge  as  opposed  to  the  bluntness  of  the  other ; 
but  when  this  term  is  applied  to  legumes,  as  those  of  phaseolus 
lunatus,  or  dolichos  ensiformis,  the  curvature  only  is  expressed 
by  it. 

Another  objection  that  strikes  us  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  more  forcibly  when  we  consider  the  strict  logical  order  and 
philosophical  manner  cf  investigation  which  is  predominant 
tfarongnout  the  rest  of  the  book,  is,  that  some  of  the  adjective 
terms  which  are  peculiar  to  a  single  organ  only,  are  explained  in 
an  appendix  to  the  substantive  terms  as  denoting  that  organ  and  its 
varieties,  as  in  the  cas^  of  the  species  and  composition  of  buds, 
p.  360,  the  ribs  and  incisions  of  leaves,  p.  366 — 368,  their  situa- 
tion while  in  the  bud,  p.  370 ;  while  others  placed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  adjective  terms  are  applicable  to  many  organs,  as  those 
of  double  flowers,  p.  504;  of  the  union  of  the  sepales,  petals,  and 
stamens,  p.  514*  Either  one  or  the  other  of  these  arrangements 
ought  to  have  been  exclusively  adc^ted ;  the  simultaneous  em- 
plovment  of  both  is  evidently  an  oversight. 

Whatever  trifling  diflerences  of  opinion  we  have  thus  expressed 
as  to  a  few  parts  of  this  excellent  work,  we  cannot  conclude 
without  giving  it  upon  the  whole  our  warmest  praise,  at 
furnishing  the  independent  student,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  plants  free  irom  the  party  spirit  of  the  Linnaean 
school,  with  a  complete  introductory  m&nual,  which  will  enaUe 
htm  to  understand  all  the  modern  autnors,  whether  Linnaean  or  ec^ 
leetic.  And  we  hope,  and  have  indeed  some  reason  to  suppose, 
that  our  native  literature  will  soon  be  enriched  with  a  translation 
of  it :  an  ev&at  so  much  the  more  to  be  desired,  because  the  pub* 
licadon  of  a  truly  philosophical  introductory  treatise  on  botany 
in  the  English  language,  seems  alone  to  be  wanting  to  expose  and 
decide  the  fate  of  the  artificial  and  imperfect  botany  of  the  Lin- 
naean school,  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  such  an  impediment  t« 
the  real  progress  of  the  science. 
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art.iil-state  of  literature,  religion,  SLA^ 
very,  &c.  in  the  united  states  of  america. 

J.  Slatistical  Annals^  embracing  Views  of  the  Poptdation^  Com^ 
merce^  Navigation^  Fisheries,  Public  Lands,  Post  Office  Esta- 
llishments.  Revenues,  Mint,  Military  and  Naval  Establishments, 
Expenditures,  Public  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  founded  on  official  Documents,  commencing 
on  the  4fth  March,  1789,  and  ending  on  the  20th  April,  1818. 
By  Adam  Seybert,  M.  D.  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States^  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  ^c 
&c.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1818. 

2.  Letters  from  the  British  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  Totukich 
are  added  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  andof  Pennsylr 

.  vania ;  and  Extraids  from  the  Laws  respecting  Aliens  and 
Naturalized  Citizens,      By  C.   B.  Johnson,    M.  D.    12mo. 

.    Philadelphia,  1819. 

S.  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Vcds.  L  II. 
8vo.     New  York,  1809—1814. 

♦.  Elementary  Treatise  an  Mineralogy  and  Geokgy^  being  an 

.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  these  Sciences ;  and  designs-  for 

•  the  Use  of  Pupils,  for-  Persons  attending  Lectures  on  these  Sub- 
jects, and  for  Travellers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Illustrated  by  Six  Plates,     By  Parker  Cleaveland,  Professor 

•  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Bowdoin  (JoUege.  Svo.  Boston 

;   (New  England),  1816. 

5.  Journal  tfthe  Academy  of  Natural  Sctervces,  of  Philadelphia. 
Vol.L     Part  First.    18 vo.     Philadelphia,  1817. 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture; 
containing  Communications  on  various  Subjects  in  Husbandry  afut 
Rural  Affairs.    Vol.  IV.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1818. 

y.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  delivered  to  the  Classes  of 
senior  and  junior  Sophisters,  in  Harvard  University.  By  John 
Quinqr  Adams,  LL.  D.  late  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory.    8vo.     fi  vols.    Cambridge  (Massachussetts), 

.   1810. 

8.  The  Backwoodsman.  A  Poem.  By  J.  IC  Paulsai.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1818. 

9.  Airs  of  Palestine.  A  Poem.  By  John  Pierpoint,  Esq.  Third 
Edition,  revised.     12mo.     Boston  (Massachussetts),  1817. 

10.  A  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English 
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Language  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Pickering.  8vo« 
Boston  (Massachussetts),  1816. 

11.  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Armtnians.  uy  William  White,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    8vo.    2  vols.     Philadelphia,  1817. 

\2.  A  concise  View  of  the  principal  Points  of  Qmtroversy  between 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wharton,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington 
(N.  J.)  and  Member  of  the  Philosc^hical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia.    8vo.     Philadelphia,  1817. 

1$.  TheohgVj,  explained  and  defended^  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By 
Timothy  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.  late  President  of  Yale 
College.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
5  vols.    Mlddleton  ^Connecticut),  1818. 

14.  Joiimalof  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America^  and 
in  Lower  Canada,  performed  in  the  Year  1817.  By  John 
Palmer.     8vo.     London,  1818. 

15.  Sketches  of  America.  A  Narrative  d^  a  Journey  of  Five  ThoU" 
sand  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  trestem  States  of  America^ 
&C.  &c.  fSc,  By  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon.  Third  Edition. 
Svo.     London,  181^. 

16.  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  m  1816  and  1817. 
Bv  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  London, 
1819. 

17.  America  and  her  Resources;  or  a  View  of  the  AgricuUvral, 
Commercial,  Maniifacturing,  Financial,  Political,  Literary, 
Moral  and  Religious  Capacity,  and  Character  of  the  American 
Pebple.  By  John  Bristed.  8vo.  New  York,  printed.  London, 
reprinted,  1819. 

In  a  former  volume  of  our  Journal  *,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  some  account  of  the  then  actual  condition  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  intimated,  that,  on  a  future  occasion,  we 
should  resume  the  topic. 

In  our  preceding  Number  this  pledge  was  in  part  redeemed ; 
we  there  presented  b>  statistical  view  of  that  country ;  and  have 
now  to  fulfil  the  remainder  of  our  promise,  and  to  offer  to  our 
readers  a  concise  view  of  American  Literature,  including  also 
some  observations  on  the  state  of  religion  and  slavery.  Although 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  works,  which  appear  at  the  bead  of 
this  article,  are  not  very  recent,  yet,  as  they  have  only  just 
found  their  way  to  this  country,  they  have  a  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion, as  being  virtually  new  books:  and  as  the  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse  between   Great   Britain  and   America  are  annually 

*  Sec  Brit.  Rev.  vol.  v'u  pp.  377,  et  scq. 
VOL.  XIV.    NO.  XXVII.  E 
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increasing,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shal]  bereidter  be  able 
to  present  our  readers  with  earlier  notioes  of  the  more  important 
produGtions  of  Tmnsatlantic  Literature. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Americans  are  indebted 
to  English  authors  and  English  genius  for  all  the  works,  of  any 
value^  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  wo,  such  a  remark  might  have  been  tolerably  cor-« 
rect;  but^  as  things  actually  are,  the  observation  is  by  no  means 
accurate*  Still,  however,  the  literature  of  the  American  Union 
must  be  admitted  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  for  its  slow  growth  we 
could  assign  many  solid  reasons  in  addition  to  the  hints  contained 
in  our  last  number;  but,  that  we  may  not  fatigue  our  readers,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  condition  of  society  in  North 
America  forbids  its  inhabitants,  as  yet,  to  possess  a  distioguisbed 
literary  character.  A  comparatively  thm  population,  spread 
over  an  immense  surface,  qpposes  many  serious  obstacles  to  the 
production  and  circulation  of  literary  e£Pusions.  The  United 
States  are  even  yet  but  an  infant  power :  and  with  the  excep*; 
tion  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  (which  we  believe  are  usually 
termed  Old  America),  the  innabitants  of  the  more  recently  settled 
districts  are  too  fully  oocifpied  in  procuring  the  necessariefi 
-of  life,  to  have  spare  time  for  lighter  pursuits.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  pecuUar  structure  of  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  the  Americans,  do  not  allow  a  sufficient  accumulation 
of  individual  aiid  family  wealth  to  exist  in  the  community,  so  as 
to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  the  costly  or  fi*equent  publica- 
tion of  original  works.  At  present,  nearly  all  the  active  talent 
of  that  people  is  engrossed  in  commercial,  agricultural,  or  pro- 
fessional objects.  We  may  lurther  add,  the  scarcity  of  public 
and  private  libraries ;  while  the  want  of  literary  competition, 
rewards,  and  honours,-^the  entire  absence  of  all  government 
patronage,  and  the  generally  defective  means  of  liberal  educa- 
tion,— ^necessarily  deter  men  of  distinguished  talents  from  dedi- 
cating themselves  solely  to  the  occupation  of  letters ;  and  con- 
sequently prevent  the  appearance  of  those  finished  productions, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  which  can  only  come  into  existence, 
where  genius  is  seconded  by  leisure,  «nd  provoked  by  competition. 

Again,  the  Americans  read  for  improtement,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  immediate  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  i  the 
manner,  therefore,  is  of  less  importance  with  them  than  the 
matter.  From  the  comparatively  small  demand  for  original 
works  in  the  United  States,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
authors  by  profei^ion.  The  works  which  have  been  produced, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  written  by  men,  who  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  other  employments  for  their  support  f  and  who  could 
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'devote  to  literary  pursuits  those  few  moments  only,  which  their 
thirst  for  learning  stimulated  them  to  snatch  from  their  daily 
avocations.  As  might  be  expecteil,  ther^ore,  the  productions 
of  native  American  writers,  though  many  of  them  discover  talent, 
yet  all  want  that  finishing  (as  artists  term  it)  which  is  the  fruit 
of  long  practice  in  composition,  as  in  other  arts;  and  this  is  a 
defect,  which,  widi  scholars  accustomed  to  the  most  elegant  pro>- 
ductions,  can  only  be  ^mpensated  by  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  merit  in  the  substance  of  a  work. 

To  the  preceding  causes,  we  may  add  the  constant  influx  of 
British  literature,  partly  by  means  of  direct  importation,  but 
.chiefly  by  the  reprinting  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of 
British  genius^  at  a  cheap  rate  and  in  a  portable  form^  almost  im- 
mediate after  they  are  publbhed  in  this  country.  English  novels 
4md  poetry  are  particularly  in  request;  and  Mr.  Fearon  informs 
us  that  Liord  Byron's  ^^  Manfred  "  was  received,  printed,  and 
published,  at  Philadelphia,  ail  in  one  day.  While  we  are  writ- 
ing, a  Philadelphia  bookseller's  prospectus  lies  before  us,  announc- 
ing, aoKmg  upwards  of  twenty  articles  fthe  production  of  the 
last  eighteen  or  twenty  months),  a  re-pnnt  of  Lady  Morgan'^ 
'^  France,"  in  one  volume,  8vo.  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  and  a 
-hal^  with  a  notice  that  *<  the  above  edition  contains  the  French 
^  words  and  phrases  as  in  the  London,  with  an  English  transla- 
^'  lion  of  each  in  the  page  where  it  occurs."  The  same  book- 
seller has  also  published  the  first  part  of  ^*  the  first  American 
•edition  of  ^^  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  in  two  volumes,  ouarto,  or 
four  volumes,  8vo.  with  the  addition  of  the  Standard  of  Pro- 
nunciation in  Walker's  ^*  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary."  And 
each  of  the  great  Cyclopaedias  of  this  country  is  re-printed,  in 
parts,  either  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  at  the  expense  of  one 
or  two  opulent  booksellers  of  those  cities.  Several  of  the 
English  Reviews  are  regularly  reprinted,  and  have  a  very  con- 
siderable circulation ;  and,  generally  speaking,  a  quarto  volume, 
which  costs  two  guineas  in  London,  maybe  purchased  in  America, 
in  octavo,  for  the  same  number  of  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  classical  literature  *  in  the 
United  States,  the  general  instructicm  of  youth  forms  an  import- 
ant object  of  public  consideration.  As  the  means  of  supportiiig 
a  family  are  there  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  the  people  marry 
when  young,  and  display  a  very  commendable  attention  to.  the 
education  of  their  children :  and  as  soon  as  half  a  dozen  houses 
are  built  in  a  new  settlement,  a  school  is  establish^.  In  the 
:  Western  States,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Congress  has  reserved 

«  On  the  State  of  Classical  Learaiog  in  the  American  Union,  see  pp.  508— 
Me,  of  tb«  preceding -votame. 
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640  acres  of  the  public  land  in  each  township^  for  the  support  of 
schools ;  besides  seven   entire  townships  of  23,040  acres  each ; 
two  of  which  are  situated  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  one  in  each 
of  the  states  and  territories  of  Michigan^  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana.     In  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1811, 
the  fund  for  common  schools,   subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
legislature,  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  giving  an 
annual  revenue  of  36,000  dollars.    The  school  fund  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut  amounts  to  a  productive  capital  of  D.200,000. 
Throughout  the  New  England  states,  the  schools  are  supported 
by  a  public  tax,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  committees.     In 
other  parts  of  the  Union  also,  schools  are  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  class.     The  system  of  mutual  instruction 
has  been  adopted  in  different  places,  particularly  at  New  York, 
whither  a  master  has  lately  been  sent  from  England,  ^id  at  Phi^ 
ladelphia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster ;  who  ar- 
rived there  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  who  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  (appointed  by  a  law 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania),  to  superintend  an  extensive  model 
school  for  that  State.    During  the  winter  of  last  year,  Mr.  Lan- 
castek*  made  a  tour  to  the  Southern  States,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  the  American  congress  was  then  sitting; 
and  was  complimented  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  per- 
mission tx>  explain  his  system  to  them  from  their  Speaker's  chair. 
As  the  system  of  education  throughout  the  Union  is  essentially 
English,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  United  States  have 
produced  scarcely  a  single  learned  writer,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  that  term :  nor,  with  the  exception  of  a  late  accurate  and  neat 
iAipression  of  Ernesti's  edition  of  Cicero's  Works,  in  twenty 
duodecimo  volumes,  and  of  Oberlin's  edition  of  Tacitus,  in  three 
duodecimo  volumes,  do  we  know  of  one  single  American  work 
t>n  classical  literature.     The  great  mass  of  native  publications 
consists  of  newspaper  essays,  and  party  pamphlets;  for,  in  th6 
United  States,  almost  all  are  politicians,  and  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  democrats,  federalists,  or  quids,  that  is^ 
no-party -men.     The  newspaper  press,  consequently,  is  the  great 
organ  of  communication  in  that  country;  and  in  this  description 
of  literature,  it  is  justly  ^ititled  to  take  precedence  of  all  others^ 
so  far  as  relates  to  numiers*     Before  the  American  revolution 
there  were  but  nine  newspapers  in  the  United  States;  early  in 
the  yiear  ,1810  there  were  upwards  of  360;  and  in  May,  1817, 
they  were  computed  at  five  hundred;  the  weekly  number  of 
which  was  250,000,  fortaiing  an  annual  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  25,000,000  of  newspapers.     To  an  Engfish  reader,  however, 
these  vehicles  of  intelligence  are  extremely  uninteresting;  being 
miserably  edited,  and  seldom  containing  any  thing  but  shipping 
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intelligence,  extracto  from  English  newspi^pers,  and  advertise- 
ments, among  which  those  for  run-away  slaves  form  a  frequent  and 
ptominent  article.  Mr.  Fearon  has  given  us  some  curious  spe- 
cimens of  these  advertisements,  for  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  instructive  volume. 

Although  the  number  of  American  writers,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  is  comparatively  small ;  yet  they  are  an- 
nually increasing  in  number  and  value.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  various  authors,  who  have  lately  treated  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  North  American  States,  have  given  so  little  satisfac- 
tory information  concerning  their  literature.  ^  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  supply  thar  deficiencies,  an^  those  of  our  last 
number,  by  offering  the  results  of  our  own  researches,  which  have 
been  made  with  much  care;  and  though  we  do  not  presume  to 
tender  them  as  complete,  yet  we  can  confidently  afiirm  them  to 
be  correct,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  prosecute  them. 

The  number  of  native  American  writers,  who  have  commu- 
nicated their  labours  to  the  public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  may  be  stated  at  between  three  and  four  hundred.  Of 
their  publications.  Law  Books  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ; 
they  consist  principally  of  reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the 
various  courts  of  justice  in  the  different  states,  digests  of  the 
laws  of  the  several  states,  editions  of  "  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries," and  other  English  elementary  law  books,  with  notes 
adapting  them  to  American  readers,  and  some  translations  of 
the  works  of  eminent  French  jurists  who  treat  on  commercial 
law.  The  bar  is  the  profession  which  attracts  the  greatest 
number  and  the  highest  talents,  and  it  also  appears  to  be  the 
most  lucrative.  Mr.  Fearon  states  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  lawyers 
occupy  eight  tenths  of  all  the  public  situations  in  America :  and 
he  has  given  some  instances  of  the  dependance  of  the  judges 
upon  the  coi^nsel,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  strong  sentiments 
of  contrast  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  who  reflects  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness,  which  so  eminently  characterize 
those  who  preside  in  the  different  English  courts  of  justice. 

**  Some  of  the  judges,"  says  Mr.  Fearon,  *^  are,  doubtless,  men  of 
superior  legal  knowledge^  and  high  standing  in  society;  but  there  are 
ethers  who  certainly  are  not  in  possession  ot  the  former^  though  they 
Qifiy  be  of  the  latter  qqalification ;  as,  for  instance^  the  Chief*  Justice 
of  the  'Commou  Pleas  at  Newark,  who,  I  am  informed,  is  a  butcher-r- 
not  a  butcher  retired  from  business,  and  become  a  lawyer,  but  he  at- 
tends to  both  trades,  even  on  the  same  day,  selling  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  at  eleven  supplying  his  customers 
with  a  slice  of  Blackstone.  Much  evil  must  necessarily  result  from 
this  heterogeneous  admixture  of  ignorance  with  learning.  Although 
we  might    hail  the  appointment  of  plain  men  of  business,  and  poi^ 
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sessed  of  good  solid  understandings^  to  award  justice  to  their  felloW'- 
citizens  as  an  important  benefit  conferred  on  society,  in  substitution  of 
the  legal  quibMing  and  learned  oppression  of  the  bar  and  bench;  yet 
if  such  men  are  not  permitted  to  iollow  the  plain  dictates  of  their  own 
understanding,  but  are  tied  down  by  legal  forms,  by  ancient  precedents, 
and  by  the  laws  and  practice  of  a  country  with  which  they  are  en^ 
tirely  unacquainted,  then,  indeed,  the  iq[>pointment  of  such  men  be- 
4;?omes  an  evil  instead  of  a  benefit  to  society ;  and  it  would  be  better 
to  place  individuals  on  the  bench,  who,— whatever  may  be  their  cha« 
racters  in  other  respects,— their  arrogance  of  deportment  or  their 
political  subserviency, — yet,  at  any  rate,  understand  the  business  upon 
ivhich  they  are  employed. 

**  Although  there  may  be^  and  doubtless  are  many  members  of 
the  legal  profession  who  are  honourable  men,  yet  from  all  I  have  seen, 
or  have  been  able  to  understand,  the  lawyers  of  this  country  do  not 
seem  to  merit  a  particularly  high  character.  My  impression  of  them 
Is,  to  use  an  American  mode  of  estimation,  at  least  thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent,  lower  than  of  their  brethren  in  England.  There  are 
various  causes  which  may  have  produced  this  deterioration.  In  the 
first  placey  deep  and  solid  research  in  any  occupation  is  neither  so 
much  wanted,  so  much  esteemed,  nor  is  it  so  **  marketable "  a  com^ 
.modity  as  in  Great  Britain ;  further,  the  greater  equality  of  society^ 
which  renders  men  more  independent  of  each  other ;  the  non-classi- 
fication of  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  prevents,  either  portion 
from  being  deeply  studied,  while  the  ease  with  which  even  legal  gen- 
tlemen can  and  do  alter  their  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  naturally 
weakens  the  motives  to  exertion,  and  lessens  too  that  strong  impres- 
sion of  having  at  once  a  reputation,  and  the  very  means  of  existence 
^t  ^take ; — these  latter  causes  we  know  to  be  powerfully  operative  in 
England,  The  vast  number  of  lawyers  also,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  American  population,  divides  ttie  business  into  so  many 
channels,  that  when  a  job  is  obtained,  no  means  can  be  afforded  to  be 
left  untried  to  render  it  profitable.  These  causes,  aided  by  that 
prolific  source  of  chicanery,  our  statute-book,  may  account  for  that 
of  which  Americans  complain  so  loudly — the  expen.ce  of  law  pro- 
!ceedings,  and  th^  want  of  principle  m  their  professional  men.'' 
(P.316^318.) 

Next  to  law  books,  the  publications  relative  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  United  States  form  the  most  numerous  class. 
'The  expeditions  into  the  ipterior,  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke^ 
and  of  Major  Pike,  are  well  known  in  this  country,  from  the  re- 

?rints  of  their  journals  and  papers.*     The  <^  Collections  of  the 
lew  York  Historical  Society,"  consist  chiefly  of  re-prints  of 
pcarc^  voyages  relative  to  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  America : 

*  A  new  expedition  is  at  (bis  time  fitting  out,  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
▼ast  continent  of  North  America,  from  which  science  may  expect  to  receive  some 
accessions,  as  a  namber-ef-scieotifie  men  are  attached  to  it.  The  want  of  such  mei^ 
|n  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  tp^r,  wf^s  a|i  unaccountable  o?ersi|;ht  i|i  ^be  l^te 
president,  Mr.  Jefiersoq.  ;        ^ 
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aud  many  of  the  annual  discoarses  of  its  presidents  are  charac- 
terized by  extensive  research  and  Jelegant  langua^.  The  object 
of  this  Society  is,  to  cultivate  the  natural,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil 
history  of  America  in  general,  and  that  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  particular :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design^  the  Sodetj 
has  formed:—!.  An  Historical  Library,  consisting  at  present  of 
tenor  twelve  thousand  vohimes,  which  is  daily  receivmg  acces- 
sions;— 2,  A  Cabinet  of  the  Natural  Productions  of  that  State ; 
— 3.  AGallery  of  Portraits  of  eminent  Americans  and  Foreigners, 
whose  actions  or  writings  illustrate  the  History  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  various  state  and  local  histories,  we  may 
notice  the  following  as  most  deserving  of  attention,  viz.— <  those 
of  New  Yoric  and  New  Jersey,  by  Mr.  Smith ;  Mr.  Trumbull's 
*^  History  of  Connecticut;"  Dr.  Hamsay's  "  History  of  South 
Carolina ;  '^  the  Ex-president  Jefferson's  '^  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virfidnia"  (re»printea  at  London  in  1787);  Belknap's  **  History 
of  New  Hampshire ; "  Drakes'  "  Picture  of  the  Miami  Coun* 
try;"  Williams's  "  Sketches  of  Vermont;"  Hutcheson's  "His- 
tory of  Massachussettg;"  Derby's  and  Stoddart's  ^  Sketches  of 
Louisiana."  To  these  may  be  added  various  histories  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  Union ;  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  topographical  works,  Mr.  Warden  has  availed  himself  in 
his  *^  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United 
States."*  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Letters  from  the  British  Settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  "  f  present  a  very  flattering  picture  of  a  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  "  British  Emigrant  Society; "  who  have  pre- 
fixed a  temperate  address  to  their  countrymen,  inviting  them  to 
establish  themselves  there.  This  publication,  however,  contains 
many  incidental  particulars,  whicn  in  a  topographical  point  of 
view  are  not  unworthy  of  attention :  and  it  is  written  with  great 
moderation*  One  of  the  letters  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  feUacious  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Birkbeck's  ^*  Letters 
from  the  Illinois ;"  for  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room. 

In  natural  history,  mineralogy^  botany,  and  medicine,  the 
United  States  can  boast  of  several  eminent  writers.  Wilson's 
"American  Ornithology"  is  a  work  of  equal  accuracy  and  splen* 
dour,  and  might  accompany,  without  disgrace,  the  finer  specimen's 
of  the  EBgllsh  press.  Doctors  Barton  and  Bigelow  are  both  pub- 
lishing t&e  ^^  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States,"  in  numbers ; 
and  from  the  ability  and  correctness  with  which  their  works  are 
executed,  they  promise  to  be  important  accessions  to  botanical 
science..  The  same  remark  af^Ues.to  Elliott's  "  Sketch  of  the 
Botany  <^  South  Carolina:"  and  several  Floras  of  other  states 
have  l>een  announced.    Nuttall's  "  Genera  of  American  Plants"  is 

•—>  ••  "  , .- ,.i   ■    .  I  I  I  ■■  I  .1     .■■ii«,   I  I     r  «    ■■.  -     I      .III ,, 

•  See  a  character' of  this  worl(  in  oar  preceding;  volume,  p.  49fiu 
t  No.  S  of  she  Works  al  the  bead  of  thii  article. 
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A  useful' catalogue^  tiiough  we  doabt  whether  his  work  can,  with 
strictness^  be  considered  as  an  American  book ;  Mn  N.  being  a 
native  of  Liverpool,  whose  ardent  love  of  botanical  science  has 
led  him  to  explore  the  great  American  wilderness,  in  quest  of 
tiew  genera  and  new  species  of  plants. 

.  The  "  Geological  View  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Mease^  is 
^  useful  collection  of  facts ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  view  c£ 
the  great  outlines  of  the  formation  of  the  country,  will  beibund 
in  the  "  ( )bservations  on  the  Qeology  of  the  United  States,"  of 
Mi**  Maclure.  Professor  Cleaveland's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Miiieral<^y  and  Geology,"*  though  primarily  designed  £ar  the 
use  of  his  pupils,  has  been  deservedly  received  with  the  highest 
approbation,  as  a  valuable  elementary  treatise  on  those  interesting 
sciences.  During  the  last  ten  years,  indeed,  the  mineralc^  and 
geology  of  the  United  States  have  been  cultivated  with  great  ap- 
dour  and  with  very  considerable  success.  Many  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made:  and  Professor  Cleaveland's  work  supplies  an 
important  c^hasm  in  the  literature  of  his  countrymen,  by  furnish'* 
ing  American  localities  to  the  various  minerals  which  are  de- 
scribed in  it.  Though  not  free  from  mistakes,  it  reflects  great 
honour  on  his  industry  and  research;  and  we  trust  that  future 
£nglish  mineralogical  writers  will  embody  in  their  works  the 
most  material  of  Professor  Cleaveland's  facts  and  illustrations^ 
In  forming  the  plan  of  his  treatise,  this  author  has  judiciously 
availed  himself  of  the  excellencies  both  of  the  German  and 
French  schools,  and  has  united  the  peculiar  descriptive  language 
of  the  one,  with  the  accurate  scientific  arrangement  of  the  other. 
The  general  method  of  Brongniart's  Systeme  du  Min6ralogie  is 
here  adopted ;  and  the  more  important  parts  ol  this  work  are,  of 
Course,  incorporated  in  the  volume  now  under  consideration. 
As  we  have  not  room  to  analyze  this  treatise,  we  shall  briefly 
state  that  the  elements  of  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  andgeology 
are  therein  communicated  with  singular  precision  of  language^ 
and  with  a  iudicious  selection  of  characters  and  facts;  and  that 
it  has  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  American  student,  the  exr 
cellencies  of  the  systems  of  Kirwan,  Jameson,  Haiiy,  Brocbar^ 
Brongniart,  and  Werner. 

The  medical  literature  of  the  Union  consists  chiefly  ofdis* 
sertations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  medical  journals, 
or  in  the  Transactions  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New  York,  and 
the  Massachussetts  liledical  Society  at  Boston.  The  state  of 
medical  science,  indeed,  is  improving  throughout  the  Union; 
and  the  various  departments  in  the  Medical  School  at  Philadelphia 
are  conducted  by  professors  whose  skill  and  attainments  would 

—  -  ■    .  .  ■   ■  ■■ — ■  .  \  ' — ■   ■      •  ' 
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not  dissrace  any  European  university.  Of  the  estimation  in 
which  this  school  is  held,  our  readers  may  form  some  idea,  when 
we  state  from  private  information  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  persbns  from  this  school  graduated  in  phy« 
sic  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  public  commence- 
ment held  on  the  25th  of  April  last.  Many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  natural  sciences  generally,  are  contained  in  the 
^^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acadeniy  at  Boston,"  of  which  four 
volumes  are  extant,  and  in  the  six  volumes  of  ^  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  "  at  Philadelphia.  This  last 
mentioned  society,  in  1815,  added  a  new  class  or  committee  to  the 
six  which  previously  existed,*  denominated  "  the  Committee  of 
Historvj  Mforal  Science,  and  General  Literature.**  The  professed 
objects  of  this  committee  are  to  form  a  collection  of  original  docu- 
ments, such  as  official  and  private  letters,  Indian  treaties,  records^ 
maps,  &c.  and  to  obtain  correct  information  relative  to  the  his^ 
tory,  geography,  antiquities,  and  statistics  of  the  United  States^ 
generally,  and  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  particular.  In 
prosecution  of  this  design,  the  committee  have  this  year  published 
the  first  volume  of  their  "  Transactions."  It  is  chiefly  filled  with 
an  authentic  and  valuable  account  of  the  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Indian  natives,  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania 
and  the  neighbouring  States.  As  the  information  contamed  in 
this  narrative  is  too  interesting  to  be  despatched  in  the  present 
brief  notice,  we  have  given  it  a  separate  article  in  this  number 
of  our  journal,  t 

In  the  year  1817,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gave  birth  to  thfe 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  has  already  published,  in 
a  cheap  and  unassuming  form,  two  volumes  of  very  interesting 
papers  on  geology,  botany,  and  zoology.  The  first  volume  oi 
their  journal  is  now  before  us,  comprising  thirty  memoirs,  bed- 
sides the  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprcr 
sentatives  of  Pennyslvania,  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and 
catalogues  of  its  library  and  museum.  As  many  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  these  memoirs  are  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  the 
plates  which  accompany  them,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by 
enumerating  their  titles :  but  we  cannot  wholly  pass  in  silence 
Mr.  Maclure's  important  "  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  from  Barbadoes  to  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive."   ' 

*  These  Committees  or  Classes  are  : 

I.  Of  Geography,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy. 

S*  Of  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

3.  Of  Na<nral  History  and  Chemistry. 

4.  Of  Trade  and  Commerce.    - 

5.  Of  Mechanics  and  Architecture. 

6.  Of  Husbandry  and  American  Improvements. 
+  See  Article  X.  infra. 
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**  This  ran^  of  idands,"  be  remariu,  ^  niaj,  id  a  geological  paint 
of  Tiewy  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which,  occupying 
the  eastern  side,  consists  of  a  stratification  of  transition  rocks,  par- 
tially crowned  bv  secondary,  and  embraces  the  islands  of  Barbadoes, 
Mariegalante,  6randterre  in  Guadaloupe,  Deseada,  Antigua,  St. 
Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  Anguilla  and  Santa  Cruz ;  the  other  part, 
consisting  of  volcanic  formatidns,  with  a  few  partial  coverings  of  se- 
condary, occupies  the  western  side  of  the  range,  including  the 
Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinico,  Dominica,  Basseterre 
in  Guadaloupe,  Monserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Eustatia  and 
Saba,  where  the  volcanic  formation  appears  to  terminate." 

After  describing  the  geological  appearances  of  these  isbindsy 
Mr.  Maclure  deduces  the  foUowiog  general  obsenrations: 

*^  1st.  That  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  substances  ejected, 
which  are  marked  by  a  family  feature  running  through  all  the  rocks, 
cinders,  &c.  of  the  different  islands;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
proportion  of  cinders,  pumice,  and  other  light  substances,  is  much 
greater  than  of  the  solid  lavas,  which  are  but  thinly  scattered ;  also 
that  the  cinders  are  always  the  lowest  straitum  on  a  level  with  the  sea; 
and  the  masses  of  solid  lava,  near  that  level,  repose  on  a  bed  of  cin- 
ders, in  every  place  where  i  had  access  to  them, 

**  2d.  The  madrepore  and  coral  rocks,  mixed  with  shells,  partly 
similar  to  those  found  at  present  in  the  sea,  are  found  in  many  places 
alternating  with  the  cinders,  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  presenting 
much  the  appearance  of  the  whole  having  been  ejected  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

**  Sd.  The  direction  of  the  islands,  running  from  north  to  south, 
a  little  easterly,  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the  strata  of  those 
stratified  islands,  lying  to  the  eastward :  such  as  Barbadoes,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, &c.  which  should  seem  to  support  the  supposition,  that  the 
seat  of  combustion  occupies  a  stratified  substance,  running  parallel  to 
the  general  stratification  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 

**  4th.  In  all  the  islands  there  are  one  or  more  soufri^res,  all  of 
which  form  alum  rocks,  and  deposite  sulphur,  proving  that  sulphur  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  that  support  the  combustion,  and  perhaps 
giving  strength  to  the  supposition,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  cause  oi  the  combustion,  that  cause  is  uniform,  and  the  same 
through  all  the  islands. 

**  5th.  In  the  irruption  of  cinders,  lately  ejected,  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  stones  thrown  out,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  having 
ever  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  but  only  roasted  by  a  considerable  heat ; 
most  of  these  rocks  have  every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  pri- 
mitive class,  by  their  crystalline  structure,  and  the  position  of  their 
component  parts.  From  which  remarks  it  would  appear  reasonable 
that  the  following  conjectures  may  be  hazarded : — 
.  **  Ist.  That  the  islands  were  probably  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
pf  the  ocean. 

"  2d.  That  the  seat  of  combustion  is  more  probably  in  a  substance 
stratified,  and  that  sulphur  is  one  of  the  combustible  ingredients*. 
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^  3d.  That  the  substance  so  stratified  is  most  probably  the  primi- 
tive, and  that  consequently  the  combustion  is  in  the  primitive  region 
covered  by  the  transition,  which  forms  the  islands  of  the  eastern 
group."     {Journ.  Acad,  Nat,  Scu  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  148,  H9.) 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting*  Agriculture  has 
published  a  fourth  volume  of  its  "  Memoirs,"  •  containing  va- 
rious communications  relative  to  husbandry  and  rural  anairs, 
principally  adapted  to  the  climate  of  America.  Numerous  simi- 
lar societies  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  though  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  have  published  any  of  their  transactions. 
The  result,  however,  of  their  combined  labours  is,  a  progressive 
improvement  in  agriculture,-— of  all  other  pursuits,  at  present, 
the  most  important  to  the  American  Union :  and  the  impulse 
given  by  these  societies  has  been  increased  by  the  liberal  pecuni- 
ary grants  which  have  been  made  by  several  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. 

The  very  interesting  subjects  of  history  and  statistics  have 
offered  ample  scope  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  American 
writers;  though  the  publications  in  this  department  of  literature 
are  not  so  numerous,  as  those  in  the  classes  already  considered. 
In  the  class  of  history,  Judge  MarshaH's  +  ***  Life  of  General 
Washington"  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  work  which  the 
United  States  have  produced  :  for,  though  ostensibly  a  piece  of 
biography,  it  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  general  history  of 
the  American  Republic,  than  as  a  mere  life  of  Washington.  I'his 
work  was  re^printed  in  London  manv  years  ago.  Tnough  it  is 
not  entirely  free  from  what  we  should  call  prejudice,  and  bears 
evident  marks  of  haste, — we  may  even  add  of  negligence, — yet 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  creditable  to  the  author  both  as  a  scholar, 
and  historian ;  and  presents  a  valuable  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  North  American  colonies,  from  their  first  settlement  to 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Many  impor- 
tant materials  JFor  American  history  are  collected  in  the  sixteen 
volumes  of  historical  papers,  published  by  the  Massachussetts 
Historical  Society,  instituted  at  Boston  about  thirty  years  ago : 
and  much  political  and  statistical  information  relative  to  the 
American  Union,  is  condensed  in  Mr.  Pitkin's  ^^  Statistical 
View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Connec- 
tion with  Agriculture  and  Manufactures;  including  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenues,  and  Expenditure  of  the 
States."  To  this  work  Mr.  Bristed  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  for  part  of  the  materials  of  his  book,  intituled^ 
"America  and  her  Resources;'*  which  has  lately  been  re-printed 

*  The  three  first  volnmes  were  noticefl  in  the  British  Review,  vol.  vl.  p,  377. 
'    t  This  gentleman  is  at  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
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liere*  Some  good  ideas  and  some  useful  notices  (pariiciilavlj 
lelative  to  Anglo-American  literature)  it  unquesticmably  does 
contain ;  but  it  exhibits  striking  marks  of  haste  and  inattention 
in  the  selection  of  facts.  Mr.  Bristed's  mistakes  have  been  se- 
Terely  exposed  in  several  American  journals,  particularly  in  the 
^  Analectic  Magazine^"  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
"North  American  Review."  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Warden's 
*'  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United 
States,"  which  might  be  mentioned  here,  was  delivered  in  our 
last  number;  and  a  further  examination  of  his  work  has  only 
tended  to  confirm  that  opinion.  Indeed,  as  an  authentic  book 
of  reference,  it  will  in  future  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  ela- 
borate "  Statistical  Annals"  *  lately  published  by  Dr.  Seybert, 
and  so  recently  imported  that  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  it.  We  can,  however,  assure 
them  that  all  the  topics  specified  in  his  title  page  are  discussed 
at  considerable  length ',  and  that  this  author's  situation,  as  a 
member  of  Congress  for  many  years  past,  has  given  him  free 
access  to  a  variety  of  important  official  documents,  amounting, 
we  believe,  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  of 
which  he  has  amply  availed  himself.  His  work,  which  com- 
mences from  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  is  brought  down  to  the 
4th  of  April,  1818,  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
statesman,  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Colquhoun's  useful  and  laborious 
work  on  the  "  Wealth  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire." 
In  connexion  with  this  department  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States,  we  may  notice  the  charts  of  the  American  coast,  and  maps 
of  most  of  the  States,  by  the  late  Mr.  Eddy,  which  are  deservedly 
admired  for  their  accuracy.  A  very  important  acquisition  will  be 
made  to  science,  by  the  completion  of  the  trigonometrical  and  ma- 
ritime survey  of  the  American  coast,  for  the  execution  of  which  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1807.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  arduous  undertaking  is  confided  to  Mr, 
Haslee,  an  eminent  mathematician,  under  whose  direction  two  sets 
of  instruments  have  been  made  by  Troughton  for  this  purpose. 

Of  novels,  there  are  but  few  of  native  invention ;  and  of  these 
none  possess  sufficient  merit  to  claim  a  notice.  In  polite  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Adams  (the  present  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union)  stands  alone.  His  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory," though  published  unavoidably  without  receiving  the  benefit 
■of  his  revision,t  exhibit  much  useful  learning,  well  digested,  and 

*  No.  1  of  the  list  of  books  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 

f  Mr.  A.  was  obliged  to  close  his  course  of  lectures  rather  abruptly,  io  the 
year  1809,  in  cnnsequeoce  of  his  haying  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Cqiirt  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  was  requested  by 
the  two  senior  classes  of  Harvard  College,  to  consent  to  tl>e  pubUcation.oChU 
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interspersed  with  many  able  observations  and  inferences.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  his  volumes  are,  a  general  view  of  rhetorit 
ana  oratory ;  objections  against  eloquence  considered ;  the  origin 
of  orator}',  including  brief*  notices  oi  the  Greek  rhetoricians;  the 
origin  and  progress  of  oratory  at  Rome ;  Cicero  and  his  rhe- 
torical writing ;  the  institutes  and  character  of  Quinclilian;  con- 
stituent brandies  of  rhetoric;  state  of  the  controversy  respecting 
them;  topics;  arguments  and  demonstrative  oratory;  delibe- 
rative oratoiy;  judicial  oratory;  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  hor 
tellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  an  orator;  excitation  and  nut* 
nagement  of  the  passions ;  disposition ;  exordium ;  narration ; 
proposition  and  partition;  confirmation;  ratiocination;  indue* 
don;  confutation;  digression,  and  transition;  conclusion;  elo- 
cution; purity;  perspicuity;  composition;  orders  juncture; 
number;  sentences;  figurative  language;  figures,  metaphor, 
all^ory,  metonymy,  synechdoche;  memory  and  delivery. — 
From  tnis  rapid  outline  of  their  contents,  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Adams  has  in  his  lectures  omitted  nothing  that 
is  essential  to  the  theory  of  rhetoric:  the  practical  part,  or 
what  belongs  to  oratory,  he  proposed  to  treat  at  some  future  pe- 
riod (which  has  not  hitherto  arrived),  and  un^er  that  head  he 
designed  to  ^ive  detailed  analyses  of  the  productions  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Many  apposite 
examples,  however,  are  introduced;  and  though  Mr.  Adams's 
style  is  not  entirely  free  from  Americanisms,  and  is  sometimes 
even  inflated,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be 
pure  and  easy.  As  American  books  cannot  be  procured  by 
every  one,  we  shall  select  part  of  our  author's  character  of  Quinc- 
tilian's  Institutes  of  Eloquence,  which  our  readers  may  compare 
with  that  given  by  Dr.  Blair  in  his  lectures.  We  shall  only  pre* 
mise  that  Quinctilian's  work  consists  of  twelve  books. 

**  The  first  book  is  altogether  preparatory,  containing  advice,  re- 
lative to  the  selection  of  the  child's  earliest  instructors ;  a  discussion 
of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  public  schools, 
and  of  domestic  tuition  ;  hints  for  ascertaining  the  natural  dispositions 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  children  ;  grammatical  disquisitions,  and 
tniscelianeOus  observations  upon  reading,  composition,  nausic,  geometry^ 
gesture  and  pronunciation ;  all  of  which  he  considers,  as  preliminary 
acquisitions  ;  and  which  he  thinks  may  be  most  advantageously  learat 
at  the  same  time.  In  reply  to  the  objection,  that  this  system  is  too  la- 
borious, he  says,  with  a  warmth  of  eloquence,  and  a  soundness  of 
sense,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds — 

**  The  whole  day  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  engrossed  with  learn- 

lectnrea :  to  tbis  request  he  acceded,  though  not  without  hesitation,  as  his  approach- 
io£  departure  alid  incidental  avocations  would  render  a  revisal  of  the  work  im- 
practicable; and  especially  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  discuss  the  whole  subject. 
^Ldeivres,  vol.  i:  Pref.  p.  v1. 
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for  die  bhmI  «r  Cbe  Bcbdv  dMBld  Mit  be  wearied  iat# 
dSgUMt.  And  how  cao  we  do  better,  thai  mmgitk  the  internds  of  lei- 
mare  to  these  sobtidiary  studies  of  music  and  geooietrf ;  taking  care 
not  to  overfourtheo  him  with  any  of  them  ?  I  do  not  undertake  to  form 
a  musician  by  trade,  nor  a  very  minute  proScnent  in  geometry.  In 
teadiing  pronunciation^  I  am  not  training  an  actor  for  &e  sti^ ;  nor. 


in  giving  rules  for  geiture,  do  I  propose  to  make  a  dancing  master. 
Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  time.  The  years  of  youthful  discipline 
are  many;  and  I  do  not. suppose  my  pupil  a  dunce.  What  made 
Plato  so  eminent  for  possessing  all  the  knowledge  which  I  suppose 
essential  to  an  orator?  It  was,  because,  not  content  with  all  the  learn-* 
ing  of  Athens,  he  travelled  into  Italy  for  that  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
and  even  into  Egypt  to  obtain  access  to  the  secret  mysteries  of  her 
priests.  Let  us  be  honest.  It  is  our  own  idleness,  that  we  endeavour 
to  shelter  under  the  mantle  of  difficulty.  We  have  no  real  afiectioii 
for  the  art*  We  court  eloquence,  not  for  her  native,  exquisite,  and 
unrivalled  beauties;  botes  the  instrument  of  sordid  puqnises,  and  of 
base  groveUing  gains.  Let  the  vulgar  orator  of  the  forum  hold  forth 
his  ignorance  for  his  fee.  After  all,  the  pedlar  with  his  pack,  and  the 
town-crier  by  his  roice  will  earn  more  money.  For  ny  part  I  would 
not  willingly  have  a  reader,  who  should  estimate  his  learning  by  his 
wages ;  no,  give  me  the  man,  who,  in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  an 
exalted  mind,  has  figured  to  himself  an  image  of  real  eloquence,  of 
that  eloquence,  called  by  Euripides  the  queen  of  the  world.  He  will 
never  measure  her  rewards  by  his  fee-tabie.  He  will  find  them  in  hia 
own  soul ;  in  his  own  science  $  in  his  own  meditations :  rewards  be<- 
yond  the  reach  of  fortune,  and  perpetual  in  their  nature.  That  man 
will  easily  prevail  upon  himself  to  bestow  upon  geometry  and  music 
the  time,  which  others  waste  upon  theatres;  upon  public  sports;  upon 
gaming;  upon  i^le  companions;  if  not  upon  sleep,  or  upon  debauchery. 
And  bow  much  more  delightfully  will  he  pass  his  time,  than  in  those 
coarse  and  ignorant  indulgencies !  For  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
providence  to  mankind,  that  *  the  most  honorable  should  also  be  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyments.'  These  are  the  sentiments  of  Quinctilian. 
They  are  the  only  sentiments,  which  lead  to  greatness  and  to  glory; 
%o  social  usefulness,  and  individual  felicity. 

**  The  introductory  chapters  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  books  are  per 
culiarly  ioterestfing,  as  the^  relate  to  important  events  in  the  life  of 
the  author.  After  completing  the  third,  and  before  be  had  begun  upon 
the  fourth  book,  he  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  two  grandsons .  of  the  emperor  Domitian's  sister.  He  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  elated  by  the  honor  of  this  appointment;  and, 
in  the  effusions  of  his  gratitude  or  of  his  servility,  prostitutes  his  elo- 
quence in  strains  of  adulation  to  the  emperor,  which  cannot  wipe  off 
a  stain  from  the  infamy  of  Domitian,  but  which  shed  some  portion  of 
it  upon  his  panegyrist.  For  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  nature 
of  tne  government,  some  allowance  must  be  made ;  and,  if  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  to  complete  our  abhorrence  of  arbitrary  power^  it 
would  be  Bufiicient  to  behold  a  man  of  Quinctilian's  genius  and  indas^ 
try  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  a  being,  like  Domitian*    In  the  midst 
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ef  ihiB  degradation,  it  is  however  some  conaolatien  to  obaenre  gleanot 
of  unquenchable  virtue,  still  piercing  through  the  gloom.     We  rejoice 
to  find  him  sensible,  that  the  advancement  of  hi»  dignity  was  a  call  * 
upon  him.  for  redoubled  industry  and  eaergy  in  the  prosecution  of  hit  % 
work. 

**  If  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  book  compels  us  reluctantly  to 
pass  a  censure  upon  our  excellent  instructor,  that  of  the  sixth*  exhi« 
bits  him  under  the  pressure  of  such  cruel  calamities,  that  the  natural 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  with  which  he  laments  his  ffate,  will  yet  claim 
a  generous  tear  from  the  eye  of  sensibility*  When  he  began  upoa 
his  great  work,  his  condition  was  blessed  with  the  possession  of  a 
young  and  amiable  wife ;  and  of  two  promising  sons.  The  ardour  of 
ilis  spirit  had  been  inflamed  by  the  hope  and  the  prospect,  that  his 
own  children  would  participate  in  the  benefit  of  his  toils;  and  the^re 
of  his  genius  blazed  with  brighter  fervency  for  being  kindled  at  the 
torch  of  parental  affection.  But  during  the  progress  of  his  labors,  and 
before  be  had.  commenced  upon  the  sixth  book,  all  his  actual  enjoy* 
ments'and  all  his  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  hand  of 
death. 

*  The  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  his  peace  was  slain.' 

The  feelings  of  a  husband  and  a  father  alone  can  conceive  the  anguish, 
which  inspires  his  complaints.  They  are  the  agonies  of  nature,  when 
unsupported  by  the  everlasting  pillars  of  christian  consoltition.  He 
breaks  out  into  maledictions  upon  his  own  writings,  and  curses  upon 
his  attachment  to  literature ;  charges  heaven  with  injustice  ;  denies  an 
eternal  superintending  providence,  and  scorns  his  own  weakness  for 
supporting  the  burden  of  his  existence,  while  his  own  hand  Could  re* 
lease  him  from  its  thraldom.  When  we  compare  these  sentiments 
with  that  genuine  doctrine  of  fortitude  under  the  miseries  of  life,  which 
the  precepts  of  the  christian's  faith  inculcate,  we  cannot  but  compas- 
sionate the  unhappy  sufferer ;  while  we  feel  with  redoubled  conviction 
the  superiority  of  that  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  to  consider  this 
world,  as  no  more  than  a  course  of  discipline  to  prepare  for  another ; 
and  resignation  as  the  only  genuine  heroism  in  misfortune.  The  soft 
overflowings  of  the  father's  heart  succeed  the  bitterness  of  his  exe- 
crations, and  the  copious  enumeration  of  trivial  incidents,  to  display 
the  opening  virtues  and  fond  attachments  of  his  child,  awakens  a  con- 
geniflJ  sense  in  the  reader^  and  touches  the  finest  fibres  of  sympathy. 
But  finally,  after  paying  the  full  tribute  to  sensibility,  the  energy  of 
Stoic  virtue  recovers  her  ascendency ;  and  we  admire  the  resolution, 
with  which  he  struggles  against  therigour  of  his  fate,  and  seeks  con-i% 
solation  in  the  bosom  of  literature.  ' 

**  In  the  twefth  and  concluding  book  Quinctilian  discusses  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  topics,  all  having  relation  to  the  oratorical  profession. 
Here  it  is,  that  he  maintains,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  chapter,  a  maxim^ 
much  dwelt  upon  by  most  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  which,  if 
properly  understood  and  qualified,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  which  a 
good  intention  has  led  him  to  assert  in  terms,  and  to  defend  by  argu- 
iB#nts,  irreconcilable  to  truth  and  virtue.  ' 

f*  To  form  the  perfect  ideal  orator,  that  model  of  a  fair  imagination-. 
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to  the  imitatioD  of  wluch  eieiy  public  speaker  should  oonstaDtly  es- 
piref  bonettv,  or  rirtuous  principle^  is  the  first  and  most  esscDtial  in- 
gredient. None  but  a  good  man  therefore  can  ever  be  such  an  orator ; 
and  incorruptible  integrity  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  engines  of 
persuasion. 

**  But  if  by  an  orator  is  meant  only  a  man,  possessed  of  the  talent  of 
public  speaking  to  such  an  extent,  as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the 
experience  of  mankind ;  if  it  be  meant,  that  no  man  can  be  eloquent 
without  being  virtuous,  the  assertion  is  alike  contradicted  by  the  ge- 
neral  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  human 
experience*  Bad  men  may  be,  many  a  bad  man  has  been  eminently 
gifted  with  oratory ;  and  the  dignity  of  virtue  disdains  a  recommenda- 
tion of  herself  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

'  '^  The  arguments  of  Quinctilian  in  support  of  his  favorite  position^ 
are  not  all  worthy  of  his  cause.  They  do  not  glow  with  that  open^ 
honest  etoquence  which  they  seem  to  recommend :  but  sometimes  re-> 
semble  the  quibbling  of  a  pettifogger,  and  sometimes  the  fraudulent  mo* 
ralitv  of  a  Jesuit.  *  A  bad  man,'  says  he,  *  not  only  by  the  judgment 
of  philosophers,  but  oftentimes  even  by  the  vulgar,  is  thought  a  fooL 
Now  a  fool  can  never  be  an  orator.'  if  this  reasoning  is  only  ridicu- 
lous, that,  which  follows,  is  something  worse.  An  orator,  says  he, 
fnust  he  an  honest  man  to  enable  him,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  success  of  bis  cause,  to  impose  upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors 
falsehood  for  truth.  And  then  follows  a  philosophical  disquisition  of 
the  occasions,  when  an  honest  man  ma^  lie  for  the  good  of  his  client. 
Perhaps  in  this  last  argument  we  may  discover  the  real  nature,  as  well 
as  the  origin  of  Quinctilian's  principle.  He  insists,  that  his  orator 
must  be  an  honest  roan.  But  he  allows  his  honest  man  to  equivocate, 
and  lie,  and  abuse  tlie  confidence,  acquired  by  honesty,  to  promote 
the  success  of  fraud.  Where  the  standard  of  virtue  is  so  low,  it  can 
need  little  labor  to  keep  on  its  level.  His  principle  is  that  of  Sir 
Hudibras: 

*•  *  For  if  the  devil,  to  serve  his  turn. 

Can  tell  truth;  why  the  saints  should  scorn. 
When  it  serves  theirs,  to  swear,  and  lie, 
I  think  there's  little  reason  why.' 

No;  providence  has  not  thought  fit  so  to  constitute  the  race  of  man^ 
as  to  nind  in  irrefragable  chains  the  virtues  of  the  heart  with  the  iacul- 
liea  of  the  mind.  Nor,  could  we  realize  this  dream  of  fancy,  would  it 
improve  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Virtue  is  an  injunction 
of  positive  duty,  of  which  heaven  has  at  once  made  the  command  and 
the  power  of  fulfilment  universal ;  leaving  the  execution  to  individual 
wilU  But  the  distribution  of  intellectud  powers  is  partial,  and  gra- 
duated with  infinite  variety.  To  be  honest  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power 
of  us  all.  To  be  eloquent  can  only  be  the  privilege  of  a  few.  Hard 
indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  honesty  were  to  wander  in 
all  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  or  to  be  a  sport  to  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune. Let  us  then  all  be  honest;  Ibr  honesty  is  wisdom ;  is  plcttsant- 
^'^ni  is  peace;    If  the  indulgence  of  nature  ioA  the  vjgilsof  your  own 
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Industiy  have  endowed  yoU  with  the  favora  of  eloqaenoe»  remember, 
chat  all  your  moral  dotiea  are  mQktplied  in  proportion  to  ^our  powers ; 
that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  mucn  be'  required.  But  in 
the  course  of  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world  of  trial  and  of  tempta- 
tioDy  if  you  should  occasionally  meet  with  a  man,  blessed  with  all  the 
power  of  wordsy  do  not  too  hastily  conclude,  that  his  moral  worth  roust 
be  of  equal  pre-eminence  with  his  mental  faculties.  Reserve  the 
treasure  of  your  confidence  for  the  silent  oratory  of  virtuous  deeds.*' 

(Adam*it  Led.  Vol.  i.  p.  151—160.) 

The  two  lectures  devoted  to  judicial  oratory  are  truly  good; 
but  as  they  are  almost  wholly  adapted  to  the  American  bar,  we 
shall  not  extract  any  passages  from  them.  Many  sound  obser- 
vations are  likewise  given  on  the  subject  of  pulpit  oratory ;  some 
of  which,  though  more  immediately  suited  to  American  divines, 
may,  neverthelessi  be  perused  with  advantage  on  this  side  of  the 
AtLinttc. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Adams's  volumes,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  he  does  not  determine  precisely  whether  extemr 
poraneona  addresses,  or  pre-composed  discourses,  are  preferably 
to  be  adopted.  He  seems  to  thmk  that  this  question  must  bie 
decided  rather  by  the  character  of  the  preacher's  talents  than  by 
any  rule  of  uniformity. 

**  There  is  a  force,''  he  truly  remarks,  *^  an  interest,  an  energy,  in 
^temporaneous  discourse,  *  warm  from  the  soul  and  faithful  to  its 
fires,'  which  no  degree  of  meditation  can  attain  or  supply.  But  th^ 
stream  which  flows  spontaneous,  is  almost  always  shallow,  and  runs 
for  ever  in  the  same  channel.  The  talent  of  speaking  well  'without  pre- 
paration is  rare,  and  that  of  u;ttering  fluent  nonsense,  so  often  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead,  though  fai^,  from  being  uncommon,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  oratorv  of  the  ^mlpit,  as  to  that  of  the  forum  or  of  the 
bar.  Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  human  capacities  there  are  some, 
whose  floods  of  eloquence  are  more  rich,  more  copious,  more  rapid, 
rushing  from  the  lofty  surface  of  unpremeditated  thought,  than  drawn 
firom  the  deepest  fountains  of  study.  But  the  productions  of  ordinary 
minds  are  improved  by  reflection,  and  brought  to  maturity  by  labor. 
The  preacher  should  endeavour  justly  to  estimate  his  own  faculties, 
and  according  to  their  dictates  prepare  bis  written  discourse,  or  trust 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  talent  of  extemporal  (exteni" 
porary)  speaking  may  suffice  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  preacherii^ 
out  the  sermon  destined  to  survive  its  hour  of  delivery,  must  always 
be  previously  written.**    (P.  S41.) 

Inpoetry,  the  productions  of  theTrans-atlantic  muse  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  very  excellent.  The  muse  of  poetry,  indeed, 
seems  with  difficulty  to  have  made  her  passage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  not  yet  to  have  recovered  her  sea  sickness.  With  the 
few  exceptions  which  we  shall  presently  state;  we  have  seen  no 
specimens  of  American  genius,  which  in  any  degree  make  go  jd 
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their  claim  to  be  considered  as  gamta^  poesy.  In  fact,  t^e  state 
of  society  is  not  favourable  to  its  production.  Mr.  Brtsted  re- 
marks with  equal  force  and  truth,  that 

*'  There  is  not  much  individual  wealth  to  aflTord  patronage,  nor  any 
collegiate  endowments  bestowing  learned  leisure :  the  trading  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  community ,  smd  the  merchant's  ledger  and  the 
muses  do  not  make  very  suitable  companions.  The  aspect  of  nature 
in  the  United  States,  presents  magnificence  and  beauty  in  all  profusion; 
but  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  stream,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to 
breathe  the  inspirations  of  poetry,  unless  seconded  by  the  habits  and 
manners,  the  feelings  taste,  and  cliaracter  of  the  inhabitants.  Besid^ 
the  best  English  poets  are  as  much  read  here  as  in  Britain  ;  and  Mil- 
ton,  Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  Southey,  Byron,  Campbell,  and  Moore, 
are  formidable  rivals  to  our  American  bards,  who  must  either  A)llow 
some  other  more  substantial  vocation  than  poesy,  or  soon  mingle,  as 
spirits,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  etherial  world ;  for,  beyond  all  per- 
adventure,  the  most  exalted  genius,  aided  by  the  most  extensive  learn- 
ing, if  dependant  on  literary  pursuits  alone  for  subsistence,  would  be 
permitted  to  starve  by  our  good  repuhlican  Mecsenates." 

{Bristed,  p.  356.) 

But  to  descend  to  particulars :  the  national  songs  of  the  Ame- 
ricans breathe  any  thing  but  the  spirit  of  poesy.  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  is  a  sensible  and  observant  traveller,  in  describing  the  reli- 

Sious  ceremony  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  American  in- 
ependence  at  Cincinnati,  in  1817,  gives  the  following  specimen 
of  a  "  parting  hymn  :  '* 

.    **  When  first  the  sun  o*er  ocean  glow'd. 
And  earth  unveil'd  hei^  virgin  breast ; 
Supreme  'mid  nature's  vast  abode. 
Was  heard  the  Almighty's  dread  behest : 
Rise  Columbia,  brave  and  free. 
Poise  the  earth,  and  rule  the  sea ; 
In  darkness  wrapp'd  with  fetters  chain'd. 

Will  ages  grope,  debased  and  blind ; 
With  blood  the  human  hand  be  staia'd, 
With  tyrant  power  the  human  mind." 

(Palmer's  Journal,  p.  81.) 

Mr.  Fearon  has  also  given  the  following  specimens  of  national 
songs,  founded  on  the  naval  successes  of  the  Americans,  during 
the  late  war  with  this  country,  which  are,  if  possible,  stiH  mora 
vapid  and  vainglorious. 

«  '  SONG. 
**  <  Tvvu—BaUle  of  the  Nik. 

*'  *  Arise!  arise  !  Columbia's  sons  arise  ! 

And  shake  off  the  torpor  of  sloth  and  inactivity; 
And  while  the  loud  cannon  reverb'rates  U>  the  skies. 
United  swear  to  parish  or  be  free^*- 
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For  Rinrk  where  f)er  Genius,  on  her  mountains  lUadingy 
Cries  with  a  VQice  impressive  and  commanding,  . 
When  heart  ^nd  hand  unites 
To  guard  our  countr^r's  rights. 
Then  death  or  independence  still  the  watch-word  shall  be. 
Huzza!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Boys! 
Rally  round  the  standard  which  Liberty  first  planted  here* 
Huzza!  Huzza!  HuBza!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Boys! 
Columbia's  sons  will  perish  or  live  free  !" 

« *  SONG. 
*'  *  Tune — Pull  axjoay^  yeo  ho,  Boyi. 

"  *  Yankee  sailors  have  a  knack, 

Haul  away !  yeo  ho,  boys ! 
Pulling  down  a  British  Jack, 

'Gainst  any  odds  you  know,  boys. 
Come  three  to  one,  right  sure  am  I, 
If  we  can't  beat  them,  still  we'll  try, 
'To  make  Columbia's  colours  fly. 

Haul  away !  yeo  ho,  boys !"  ' 

"  The  servility  of  imitation,"  says  Mr.  Fearon,  "  which  these  spe- 
cimens exhibit  (it  is  not  even  pretended  that  they  are  parodies)  is  a 
just  characteristic  of  not  merely  American  song-making,  but  also  of 
almost  every  pursuit  in  this  country."     (Fearon's  Sketchesy  p.  370.) 

Among  the  poets  of  America,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  holds 
a  respectable  rank.  His  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,'*  and  "  Green- 
field Hill,"  exhibit  much  variety  and  harmony  of  measure,  to- 
gether with  considerable  powers  of  invention.  Many  unau- 
thorized words  (the  Americans  are  very  fond  of  coining  such) 
and  some  imperfect  verses,  are  to  be  found  in  these  two  poems, 
which  first  appeared,  we  believe,  about  thirty  years  ago;  but 
they  are  not  without  genuine  poetical  inspiration.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  contained  in  our  last  number  *  on 
certain  productions  of  the  Trans-atikntic  muse,  we  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Triimbuirs  "  M'Fingal,"  written  to  ridicule  the  To- 
ries during  the  Revolution,  exhibits  much  of  the  wit,  and  some  of 
the  learning,  of  Butler's  "  Hudibras."  A  small  volume  of 
"Poems/'  published  by  Mr.  Palmer,  early  in  the  present  year, 
at  New  York,  displays  considerable  poetic  powers,  clothed  in 
smooth  and  harmonious  versification.  "The  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine'* by  Mr.  Pierpoint  (who  has  recently  been  nominated 
minister  of  a  presbyteri^  church  at  Boston),  have  some  claims 
to  indulgence,  from  the  benevolent  motive  which  led  the  author 
to  compose  them,  though  we  cannot  assign  them  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence  as  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
This  poem^  we  are  informed,  was  written  in  the  cause  ot  charity, 

•  Beep.5lO. 
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and  the  recitation  was  intended  to  form  part  of  an  evening 
concert  of  sacred  music  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  His 
benevolent  offers,  he  tells  us,  were  "  coldly  declined,"  and 
he  determined  to  submit  his  production  to  the  tribunal  of  an 
American  public,  by  whom  it  has  been  received  in  a  manner 
highly  flattering  to  the  author.  As  the  title  leads  us  to  suppose, 
the  subjects  are  principally  taken  from  scenes  recorded  m  the 
Scriptures.     The  following  short  extract,  describing  the  thanks- 

Siving  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
le  death    of  Moses,   and  the  fall  of  Jericho,  will  afford  our 
readers  a  tolerably  (air  specimen  of  Mr.  Pierpoint's  manner: 

**  O'er  the  cleft  sea  the  storm  in  fury  rides : 
Israel  is  safe,  and  Egypt  tempts  the  tides : 
Her  host,  descending,  meets  a  wat'ry  grave. 
And  o*er  her  monarch  rolls  the  refluent  wave* 
The  storm  is  hush'd:  the  billows  foam  no -more. 
But  sink  in  smiles : — there's  Musick  on  the  shore. 
On  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  dies  that  air 
Unheard ;  for  all  is  death  and  coldness  there. 
But  see !  the  robe  that  brooding  Silence  throws 
O'er  Shur  reclining  in  profound  repose,     ' 
Is  rent,  and  scattered,  by  the  burst  of  praise. 
That  swells  the  song  th'  astonish'd  Hebrews  raise. 
The  desert  wak'd  at  that  prouid  anthem,  flung 
From  Miriam's  timbrel  and  from  Moses'  tongue :  * 
The  first  to  Liberty  that  e'er  was  sung. 

**  But  if,  when  joy  and  gratitude  inspire. 
Such  high-ton'd  triumph  walks  along  the  lyre. 
What  are  its  breathings,  when  pale  Sorrow  flings 
Her  tearful  touches  o'er  its  trembling  strings  ? 

**  At  Nebo's  base,  that  mighty  bard  resigns 
His  life  and  empire  in  prophelick  lines. t — 
Heaven,  all  attention,  round  the  poet  bends. 
And  conscious  earth,  as  when  the  dew  descends. 
Or  showers  as  gentle,  feels  her  youne  buds  swell. 
Her  herbs  shoot  greener,  at  that  fond  fareweU. 
Rich  is  the  song,  though  mournfully  it  flows : 
And  as  that  harp,  which  God  alone  bestows. 
Is  swept  in  concert  with  that  sinking  breath, 
Its  cold  chords  shrink,  as  from  the  touch  of  death. 
It  WIS  the  touch  of  death! — Sweet  be  thy  slumbers. 
Harp  of  the  prophet !  but  those  holy  numbers, 


•   *  For  thesofig  of  Mot«8,  on  this  occasion,  tee  Exodus  xv.  1 — 92. 

f  See  Uie  .whole  of  the  pathetic  and  eloquent  valedictory  address  of  Moset  to 
the  Israelites,  iu  chapter  xxxii.  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  beginning  to  Che 
49d  f  ene^.    His  death  sad  other  events  here  meationed,  foUow  io  regolar  conne. 
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Thatdeath-denotmgy  monitory  mom. 
Shall  live,  till  Nature  heaves  her  dying  groao. 
From  Pisgah's  top  his  eye  the  prophet  threw, 
O'er  Jordan's  wave  where  Canaan  met  his  view. 
His  sunny  mantle,  and  his  hoary  locks 
Shone,  like  the  robe  of  Winter,  on  the  rocks. 
Where  is  that  mantle  ? — Melted  into  air. 
Where  is  the  prophet  ? — God  can  tell  thee  where. 

**  So,  on  the  brow  of  some  romantick  height, 
A  fleecy  cloud  hangs  hov'ring  in  the  light, 
Fit  couch  for  angels  ;  which  while  yet  we  view, 
'Tis  lost  to  earth,  and  all  around  is  blue. 

^^  Who  is  that  Chief,  already  taught  to  urge 
The  battle  stream,  and  roll  its  darkest  surge. 
Whose  army  marches  thro'  retiring  seas. 
Whose  gory  banner  spreading  on  the  breeze. 
Unfolds  o'er  Jericho's  devoted  towers,* 
And,  like  the  storm  o'er  Sodom,  redly  lowers  I 
The  moon  can  answer ;  for  she  heard  his  tongue. 
And  cold  and  pale  o'er  Ajalon  she  hung.f 
The  sun  can  tell : — O'er  Gibeon's  vale  of  blood, 
Curving  their  beamy  necks,  his  coursers  stood. 
Held  by  that  hero's  arm,  to  light  his  wrath. 
And  roll  their  glorious  eyes  upon  his  crimson  path. 
What  mine,  exploding,  rends  that  smoking  ground. 
What  earthquake  spreads  those  smouldering  ruins  round. 
The  sons  of  Levi,  round  that  city  bear. 
The  ark  of  God,  their  consecrated  care, 
And,  in  rude  concert,  each  returning  morn, 
Blow  the  long  trump,, and  wind  the  curling  horn. 
No  blackening  thunder  smok'd  along  the  wall: 
No  earthquake  shook  it: — Musick  wrought  its  fall." 

{Airs  of  Palestine^  p.  18—21.) 

But  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  the  best  specimen  of  American 
poesy  is  unquestionably,  the  "  Backwoodsman,"  of  Mr.  Paulsen, 
to  whom  the  Transatlantic  critics  have  awarded  the  highest  place 
among  their  native  poets.  His  versification  is  uniformly  smooth, 
and  animated  with  glowing  sentiments  of  liberty,  according  to  the 


•  Josboa  vi.  particularly  verse  20th,  •*  So  the  people  tboated,  when 
the  priests  blew  the  trampetsi  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the 
loond  of  the  trumpets  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout  that  the  wall  fell 
down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  roan  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the.4:ity.*' 

i  '*  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  tord,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  ap  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  uponGibeoni  and 
tbon.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  snn  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies."— i/o«A.  k.  12,  IS. 
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American  model.  His  invectives  against  monarchs  in^eneral,  may 
be  pardoned  in  a  rejlilblican,  and  those  againsi Great  Britain  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  an  American.  Its  subject  is  the  adven- 
tures of  a  "backwoodsman,**  that  is,  one  who  migrates  to  the  great 
western  wilderness,  with  his  family,  and  at  length  reaps  the  reward 
of  his  labours,  in  beholding  a  thriving  settkmeiit  around  him. 
The  story,  however,  has  been  assumed,  merely  as  a  vehicle  for 
describing  a  greater  variety  of  American  scenery,  as  well  as  di- 
versity ofcharacter,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  practicable ; 
the  real  object  of  the  authdr  is,  to  indicate  to  the  youthful  writers 
of  his  native  country,  the  rich  poetic  subjects  and  mat&Hals  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  to  call  their  attention  home,  for  at- 
taining novelty  of  subject,  if  not  briginality  iri  styte  or  senti- 
^  ment ;  and  in  this  desigti  he  has  succeeded.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  extraction,  but  as  they  abouhd  With  local 
allusions  which  would  require  a  perpetual  cotrtmeht  to  explain 
them,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following  specimen, 
describing  the  "  backwoodsman"  and  his  family^  floating  down 
the  river  Ohio : 

"  As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
Oarless  and  sailless  silently  they  glide, 
How  Sti!l  the  scenej  ho\fcr  lifeless,  yet  hbw  feir, 
Was  the  lone  land  that  Miet  the  striahgeirs  there ! 
Kb  smiling  villag^is,  or  curling  shioke, 
The  busy  hauiits  of  busy  men  bespoke. 
No  solitary  hut,  thte  bankg  along. 
Sent  forth  blithe  Labour's  homely  rustic  song, 
No  urchin  gambol'd  on  the  simooth  white  sand, 
Or  hurPd  the  skipping-stone  with  playful  hand, 
While  playmate  dog  plunged  in  the  clear  blue  wave. 
And  swam  in  vain  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen  along  the  river  side. 
Young  busy  towns,  in  buxoni  painted  pride. 
And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  with  riches  crown^cl, 
To  distant  Orleans  or  S^.  Louis  bbund, 
Nothing  appeared,  but  Nature  unsubdu'd, 
Ot\e  endless,  noiseless,  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seemM  to  be 
As  level,  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea ; 
They  seem'd  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  alone, 
Heirs  bf  the  Earth — ^the  land  was  all  their  own ! 

"  *Twas  Evening  now— the  hour  of  tofl  was'o'nfi^i 
Vet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearfiil  shore, 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  shbiilcl  silent  creep, 
Atid  spritog  upon^  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
So  through  the  livelong  1:iight  ifhey  held  their  way, 
And  Hwas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day. 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign. 
They  car'd  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 
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The  Moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  bilk  above| 

Silver*d  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grovei 

That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  felly 

Whisper'd  it  lov*d  the  gentle  visit  well — 

That  fair-fac'd  orb  alone  to  move  appeared, 

That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 

No  deep-naouth'd  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betrayed ; 

No  lights  upon  the  shore,  or  waters  playM, 

No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air, 

To  tell  the  wand'rers  man  was  nestling  there. 

While  even  the  froward  babe  in  mother*8  arms, 

Lull'd  by  the  scene  suppress'd  its  loud  alarms. 

And  yielding  to  that  moment's  tranquil  sway, 

Sunk  on  the  breast,  and  slept  its  rage  away. 

All,  all,  was  still,  on  gliding  barque  and  shore. 

As  if  the  Earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more ; 

Life  seem'd  extinct,  as  when  the  World  first  smil'd. 

Ere  Adam  was  a  dupe,  or  Eve  beguil'd. 

^*  In  such  a  scene  the  Soul  oft  walks  abroad^^ 
For  Silence  is  the  energy  of  God  I 
Not  in  the  blackest  Tempest's  midnight  scowl, 
The  Earthquake's  rocking  or  the  Whirlwind's  howl. 
Not  from  the  crashing  thunder-rifted  cloud. 
Does  His  immortal  mandate  speak  so  loud. 
As  when  the  silent  Night  around  her  throws 
Her  star*bespangled  mantle  of  repose ; 
Thunder  and  Whirlwind,  and  the  Earth's  dread  shake. 
The  selfish  thoughts  of  man  alone  awake ; 
His  lips  may  prate  of  Heaven,  but  all  hia  fears 
Are  for  himself,  though  pious  he  appears* 
But  when  all  Nature  sleeps  in  tranquil  smiles, 
What  sweet  yet  lofly  thought  the  Soul  beguiles ! 
There's  not  an  object  'neath  the  Moon's  bright  beam. 
There's  not  a  shadow  darkening  on  the  stream. 
There's  not  a  star  that  jewels  yonder  skies. 
Whose  bright  reflection  on  the  water  lies. 
That  does  not  in  the  lifled  mind  awake 
Thoughts  that  of  Love  and  Heaven  alike  partake ; 
While  all  its  newly  waken'd  feelings  prove. 
That  Love  is  Heaven,  and  God  the  Soul  of  Love* 
!n  such  sweet  times  the  spirit  rambles  forth 
Beyond  the  precincts  o(  this  grov'iing  Earthy 
Expatiate^  in  a  brighter  world  than  tnis, 
And  plunging  in  th^  Future's  dread  abyss, 
Proves  an  existence  separate,  and  refin'd, 
By  leaving  its  frail  tenement  behind. 
So  felt  our  Basil,  as  he  sat  the  whUe, 
Guiding  his  boat  l)enealh  the  noonbeam^s  *mile. 
For  there  are  thoughts,  which  God  alike  has  giv'iij 
To  high  and  low — and  these  are  thoughu  of  Heav'n.*' 

(Backwoodsman^  pp.  65—68.) 
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Dramatic,  ezbibitions  appear  to  have  had  tfaeir  proportion  of 
culture  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  years*  Mr. 
Warden  has  enumerated  upwards  of  twenty  pieces  which  have 
been  introduced  on  the  American  stage  within  that  period^  but 
he  does  not  pronounce  any  judgment  on  their  respective  merits; 
and  as  we  have  not  evidence  to  enable  us  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
this  branch  of  American  literature,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
the  Periodical  Publications  which  annually  issue  from  the  press, 
and*  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  mark  the  growing  taste 
for  literature  in  that  country*  These  literary  journals,  at  present, 
amount  to  twenty-nine  in  number,  viz. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  2«'— These  are  the  ^^  Emporium  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts/'  The  former  was  commenced  in  May,  1812,  and  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Philadelphia.  The  latter  appears  quarterly, 
at  New  York,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Silliman,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy,  at  Yale  College.  The  ^'  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  "  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history  of 
the  United  States,  though  agriculture  and  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts  are  not  overlooked.  Three  numbers  only  of  this 
handsomely  printed  journal  have  appeared :  they  are  occasionally 
illustrated  with  neat  engravings,  and  contain  several  valuable 
contributions  to  mineralogical  science,  which  will  doubtless  find 
their  way  into  some  of  our  English  scientific  journals. 

General  Literature,  9. — Among  these  iournals,  the  "  Analectic 
Magazine,"  the  **  Portfolio,"  the  "  North  American  Review,"  the 
"  Portico,"  and  the  "  American  Magazine  and  Review,"  command 
the  largest  share  of  public  patronage.  The  "  Analectic  Maga- 
zine," published  at  New  York,  contains  many  able  criticisms  and 
well  written  essays:  the  most  eminent  literati  are  contributors  to  it; 
and  its  monthly  sale  is  estimated  at  three  thousand.  The  *^  Port- 
folio" enjovs  nearly  an  equal  circulation,  and  is  conducted  with 
ability,  'f'his  journal  was  established  nearly  twenty  years  ago^ 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dennie,  who  has  been  called  die  Addison  of 
America,  but  whose  talents  were  not  appreciated  by  his  country- 
men as  thev  deserved.  "  He  received,"  says  Mr.  Bristed,  "  fi-om 
his  benevolent  fellow-citizens,  as  a  recompence  for  his  felicitous 
efinsions  of  genius,  taste,  feeling,  tenderness,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
humour — permission  to  starve"  Mr.  Walsh's  "  American  Re- 
view," however  entitled  to  patronage,  has  not  met  with  a  recep- 
tion equal  to  its  merits.  The  "  North  American  Review,"  edited 
at  Boston,  and  the  ^^  American  Magazine  and  Review,"  at  New 
York,  are  both  conducted  with  ability :  the  latter,  in  particular, 
contains  much  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  proceemngs  of  die 
various  literaiy  societies  of  the  United  States.  Besides  Uiese^  a 
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^  Western  Review,  and  Misoellaneoas  Magazine  *'  has  lately 
been  announced  for  publication,  at  Lexington,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

Law^  !•— This  is  the  **  American  Law  Journal,"  edited  quar- 
terly at  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Hall.  Though  not  strictly  a  law 
journal,  we  may  here  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  value  of 
literary  property,  that  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Johnson^  "  Law 
Reports,"  wnich  are  published  at  r^ew  York,  was  lately  sold  for 
2500  dollars  per  annum. 

.  MedicalJournals,  7. — Of  these,  the  "  Medical  Museum"  of  Dr. 
J.  R.  Coxe,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  "  Medical  Repository,"  at 
New  York,  are  considered  to  be  the  best  edited,  and  have  a 
respectable  circulation. 

.Religi(ms  Journals,  9. — The  principal  of  these,  exclusive  of  the 
reprint  of  the  "  London  Christian  Observer,"  are  the  "  Pano- 
polist,  or  Missionary  Magazine,"  the  **  Theological  Review,"  and 
the  ^  Christian  Journal."  The  first  of  these  was  commenced  at 
Boston,  in  180.5,  and  is  still  continued  monthly.  The  **  Theolo- 
gical Review"  was  instituted  last  year,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  analyzing  the  nu- 
merous theological  works  which  have  lately  issued  from  the 
American  press.  It  is  published  quarterly.  The  ^^  Christian 
Journal  and  Literary  Register"  is  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart. 
And  a  new  weekly  ioumal,  entitled,  "  The  Southern  Evangdi- 
cal  Intelligencer,"  has  lately  been  commenced  at  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina. 

In  perusing  the  productions  of  native  American  authors,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great  number  of  words  used 
by  them  in  peculiar  and  unauthorized  senses,  and  from  which 
not  even  their  best  writers  are  free.  To  English  ears  these 
Americanisms^  as  they  are  termed,  sound  so  strangely,  as  to  in7 
duce  some,  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  correct  infor- 
mation, to  suppose  that  they  speak  a  dialect  entirely  distinct  froni 
the  English  tongue.  Hence,  says  Mr.  Warden,  ^^  an  American, 
on  arriving  in  England,  is  not  unfrequently  requested  by  intel- 
ligent persons  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  native  tongue,  in  [on]  the 
supposition  that  this  is  either  a  distinct  dialect  of  English,  or 
even  an  Indian  language."  He  affirms  that  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage is  spoken  with  as  great  purity  by  the  different  classes  in 
America,  as  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  England ;  while 
the  strongly  marked  dialects  of  Scotland  and  even  of  some 
English  counties,  the  source  of  so  many  barbarisms  and  cor- 
ruptions, have  no  parallel  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  there  are  words  and  phrases  current,  not  only 
in  conversation,  but  also  in  the  n^ost  respectable  published  woriu 
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of  America,  which  have  not  obtained  the  sanction  of  English 
authors  of  the  present  day.  That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  American  colloquial 
dialect,  we  shall  subjoin  two  specimens,  which  are^  sufficiently 
amusing*  Our  first  passage  shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Fearon, 
who  gives  the  following  curious  dialogue  which  occurred  during 
a  journey  from  Boston  to  Albany. 

*'  The  stage,**  says  Mr.  F.  *'  called  at  my  lodgings  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  There  was,  upon  my  entrance  into  it,  but  one  pas- 
senger ;  he  was  an  American,  and  of  course,  soon  obtained  from  me 
the  information  that  I  was  going  to  Albany.  We  were  driven  about 
the  town  for  an  hour,  taking  up  others ;  so  that  before  our  starting, 
we  were  well  filled  with  passengers  and  their  luggage.  The  man  be* 
fore  referred  to  was  going  but  ten  miles ;  yet  he  must  know  from  every 
person  how  far  they  were  travelling,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 

*  natifees*  of  Boston.  An  old  man,  partially  deaf,  was  the  last  object 
of  his  attack.     His  seat  being  central,  the  first  question  put  to  him  W9S, 

*  Where  are  you  going,  middle  on  ?'  Tbia  beiog  answered  satisfacto* 
rily,  the  following  dialogue  ensued : — 

•*  Q.  Do  you  keep  at  Boston  ?— ^.  No. 

**  Q.  .Where  do  you  keep  ? — A.  Fairfield. 

"  <J.  Have  you  been  a  lengthy  time  in  Boston,  eh,  say? — A.  Seven 
days. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night?— ^.  — —  street. 

"  Q.  What  number?— .i4.  Seven. 

*<  Q.  That  is  Thomas  Adonis  — -^^'s  house  ?«— ^.  No ;  it  is  my  son's. 

**  Q.  What  have  you  a  son  ?•— ^.  Yes ;  and  daughters. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  William  Henry  ■     ' ,  I  guess* 

Is  your  wife  alive  ? — A.  No.  she  is  dead,  I  guess. 
Did  she  die  slick  right  away  i-^A.  No ;  not  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married? — A,  Thirty  years,  I  guess. 

**  Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  were  married  ? — ^1  guess  mighty 
near  thirty-three. 

"  Q,  It'  you  were  young  again  I  guess  you  would  marry  earlier  ?— 
j|.  No;  I  guess  thirty-three  is  a  mighty  grand  age  for  marrying. 

<*  Q.  How  old  is  your  daughter  ? — A.  Twenty-five. 

**  Q.  I  guess  she  would  IiIm  a  husband  ?«-~i4.  No ;  she  fis  mighty  care- 
less about  that. 

**  Q,  She  is  not  awful  (^y\  I  guess  ?*~No,  I  guess  she  is  not* 

«  Q.  Isshe  sick  ?— u4.  Yes. 

**  Q,  What  is  her  sickness  ?*—i^.  Consumption. 

*<  Q.  I  had  an  item  (a  supposition)  of  that.  You  have  got  a  doctor  I 
^ess. — A,  Guess  1  have. 

**  Q.  Is  your  son  a  trader  ? — A.  Yes. 

**  Q.  Is  he  his  own  boss? — A.  Yes, 

*•  Q.  Are  his  spirits  kedge  (brisk)  i — A.  Yes;  1  expect  they  were 
yesterday. 

*  Q*  How  #1  he  get  IB  bufiiaess?— i4.  I  planted  him  there.    I  was 
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his  spotilibt'  for  ft  thotisand  datlars.  I  ^tiesft  he  oaid  ma  within  time; 
find  he  is  tibW  progressing  sliok.  He  bought  his  store  at  a  good  lay 
(a  good  bargain). 

*'  The  young  man's  arrival  at  his  destination  put  a  stop  to  thia 
course  of  question  and  answer  ;  and  the  inquisitive  oateohiser  invited 
bis  elderly  friend,  wheb  he  should  coniie  that  way,  <  to  go  6y  his  house 
and  dine  with  him.'  "     {Fearon's  Sketches,  p.  122—124.) 

Mr.  Palmer  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  llie  ivorst  Ei^<* 
lish  which  can  possibly  he  heard  in  America ;  it  is  a  dialogue 
With  a  New  England  man  settled  in  Kentucky.  On  arriving  Ml 
the  tavern  door,  the  landlord  makes  bis  appearance. 

**  Landlord*  Your  servant,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  fine  day. 

"  Ani'ayer,  Very  fine. 

«  Land,  You've  got  two  nice  drtatures^  they  are  right  elegant  matches. 

<<  Ans*  We  bought  them  for  matches. 

**  Land.  They  cost  a  heap  of  dollars  (a  pause,  and  knowing  look) ; 
200, 1  calculate. 

**  Am.  Yes,  they  cost  a  good  sum. 

^<  Land.  Possibie  I  (a  pause)  going  westward  to  Ohio,  gentlemen  i 

**  Ans.  Yes :  we  are  going  to  Philadelphia. 

^<  Land.  Philadelphia,  ah !  that's  a  dreadful  large  place,  three  or 
four  times  as  big  as  Lexington. 

"  Am.  Ten  times  as  large. 

^*  Land^  Is  it,  by  George!  what  a  mighty  heap  of  houses  (a  pause); 
but  I  reckon  you  was  not  reared  in  Philadelphia. 

**  Am.  Philadelphia  is  not  our  native  place. 

*<  Land.  Perhaps  wvoay  up  in  Canada. 

**  Ans^  No,  we  are  from  England. 

"  Land.  Is  it  possible!  Well,  I  calculated  you  wore  from  abroad 
(pause) ;  how  long  have  you  been  from  the  old  country  ? 

«<  Am.  We  left  England  last  March. 

**  Land.  And  in  August  here  you  are  in  Kentuck.  Well,  I  should 
have  guessed  you  had  been  in  the  states  some  years ;  you  speak  almost 
as  good  Eviglish  as  ive  do ! "     (Palmer's  Journal,  p.  130.) 

Irhis  dialogue,  Hr*  P.  adds,  is  not  a  literal  copy,  but  it  env* 
braces  most  of  the  frequent  and  improper  applications  of  words 
used  in  tlie  back  country,  together  with  a  few  New  England 
phrases.  The  consideration  era  tbesc  singular  Americanisms  na* 
turally leads  us  to  notice  Mr.  Pickering's  "  Vocabulary"*  or  col- 
lection of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States.  This  vocabulary,  we  are  informed, 
was  originally  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  republished  with  corrections 
and  additioYis  at  Boston,  in  1816.  His  introductory  observa- 
tions, though  'designated  by  the  lofty  title  of  an  ^^  £ssay,"  are  in 
fac^  nothing  more  than  desultory  remarks  on  the  changes  which 
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the  language  of  die  United  States  has  experienced,  and  on  its 
departures  from  the  English  standard ;  which,  he  candidly  ad- 
mits, are  so  numerous,  that  American  scholars  *^  should  lose  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  restore  it  to  its  purily,  and  to  prevent 
future  corruption." 

After  a  mil  examination  of  Mr.  Pickering's  instructive  and 
amusing  volume,  which  does  honour  to  the  paper  manufactory 
and  typography  of  the  American  Union,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  Uiat  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  objected  to,  are 
vulgarisms,  which  are  never  used  by  any  good  writer ;  ahd  that 
many  are  good  old  English  words  which  have  lon^  sbce  become 
obsolete ;  while  some  are  provincialisms,  earned  out  by  the 
early  colonists,  and  others  have  become  in  some  degree  necessary, 
from  differences  in  the  state  of  society,  and  in  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  America.   In  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Pickering, 

**  As  is  the  case  in  England^  we  have  thirsty  reformers  and  pre- 
sumptuous sciolists,  who  would  unsettle  the  whole  of  bur  admirable 
language  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  conform  to  their  whimsical  no- 
tions of  propriety.  Some  of  our  corruptions  have  originated  with 
such  people.  But  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  speech  in  this  country, 
as  in  England  also,  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson)  is,  the  ■*  fre- 
quency of  translation.'  Several  of  the  corruptions,  which  English 
critics  have  censured  in  our  writings,  are  mere  Gallicisms  s  and  unless 
the  licence  of  translators  is  checked  (to  adopt  the  language  of  John- 
son again)  their  idleness  and  ignorance  will  <  reduce  us  to  babble  a 
dialect  of  France.'  Every  writer  should  remember  (as  an  English 
Review  justly  observes)  that  '  it  is  his  business  to  use  his  language 
as  he  finds  it ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  skill  lies  in  giving  effect  to  thkt, 
which  in  other  hands  might  appear  to  disadvantage.  If  one  expression 
IS  objectionable,  it  is  his  task  to  find  another,  that  is  not  so,  to  fill 
his  own  idea,  yet  not  depart  from  the  language  he  employs.' " 
<Pre£  p.  vii.) 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  state  of  thpological  litera- 
ture in  the  American  Union,  where  great  attention  is  at  the 
5 resent  time  given  to  this  most  important  branch  of  knowledge, 
'he  works  of  our  standard  English  divines  are  justly  held  in  high 
estimation ;  and  among  the  reprints  of  them,  which  are  now  m 
course  of  publication,  we  notice  with  pleasure  Dr.  Barrow's  un- 
ianswerable  **  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,'*  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  "  Family  Bible  "  of  Dr.  Mant  and  Mr.  D*Oyley ;  which 
is  reprinting  at  New  York,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rt. 
Key.  Bishop  Hobart,in  parts  or  numbers,  at  I,  1^  and  1^  dollar 
each,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  paper.  The  publications 
in  this  class  of  literature,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
been  very  numerous,  especially  sermons.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theological  writers  of  the  present  day  (for  Drs.  Ma- 
ther, Edwards,  Witherspoon,  &c.  wrote  long  before  the  period 
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we  are  now  considering)  are,  Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wharton,  Drs,  Dwight,  Romeyn,  and  Mason,  Messrs.  Buck- 
minster,  Canning,  Tnompson,  and  Barlass. 

Dr.  White,  who  is  a  bishop  of  th6  protestant  episcopal  church 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen;  but  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  two  large  volumes,  entitled,  ^  "  Comparative 
Views  of  the  Controversy,  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Armi- 
nians.''  This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  abounding  with  Ame- 
ricanisms in  almost  every  paf^e ;  the  arguments  from  Scripture 
and  from  philosophical  necessity,  as  welfas  the  sentiments  of  the 
fathers,  are  all  examined  in  detail.  Bishop  White  takes  the 
Arminian  side  of  the  question :  he  writes,  throughout,  with  great 
candour  and  seriousness. 

Dr.  Wharton  is  an  episcopal  divine  at  Burlington,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  ana  is  an  able  controversialist  as  well  as 
an  elegant  writer.  His  "  Concise  View  of  the  principal  Points 
of  Controversy  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Churches,** 
contains  several  tracts,  published  at  different  times,  and  now  col- 
lected together  in  consequence  of  repeated  applications  made  to 
the  author.  Dr.  Wharton  was  formerly  a  priest  in  communion 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  chaplain  to  a  Roman  Catholic  congre* 

gtion  at  Worcester,  in  this  country,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
;ter,  on  his  settlement  in  America,  stating  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  relinquish  their  communion,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  church.  This  letter  is  the  first  tract 
in  the  volume  now  under  our  consideration ;  and  is  characterised 
by  just  ar^ments  and  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  To  counteract  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  it  in  America,  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Carroll,  published  a  reply  (alsb  re- 

Erinted  by- Dr.  Wharton),  nn  which  he  defends  the  principles  of 
is  churcn  with  erudition,  and  endeavours  to  answer  Dr.  W.'s 
objections  with  politeness.  The  latter  produced  an  answer  to 
the  Airchbishop  s  reply,  in  which  he  has  completely  vindicated 
the  Protestant  faith,  with  equal  ability  ana  learning.  His 
volume  contains  two  other  learned  and  well-written  tracts,  in 
answer  to  more  rqcent  assailants.  We  are  the  more  particular  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subjects  discussed  in 
this  work,  because  it  bears  on  a  topic  which  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant to  us  as  Protestants,  and  as  members  of  the  Anglican  churcli, 
—we  scarcely  need  add,  that  we  mean  the  so  much  agitated 
Catholic  question.  Indeed,  to  the  divine,  who  is  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating the  controversy  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
this  work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  Dr.  Wharton  fully 
meets  bis  antagonists  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  writings  of  the  &thers,  and  from  Christian  antiquity ; 
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so  that  bis  volume  may  he  considered  as  a  storehouse  of  iofornw 
ation  to  the  sincere  inquiring  Protestant. 

To  the  character  of  the  late  Bev.  J)x*  Dwigbt  as  a  poet,  ve  baytf 
abready  borne  our  testimony;  but  he  is  chiedy  known  as  a  divine, 
and  as  the  president  of  a  college.  For  many  years  be  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  New  England,  to  which  situation 
be  was  raised  by  his  distinguished  abilities.  Dr*  D.*  perhaps  more 
than  any  man  of  his  age  in  America,  united  in  aimscjf  great 
talents,  extensive  learning,  aiSEectionate  regard,  steady  authority^ 
and  practical  wisdom  to  Sisoern  times  and  circuointances,  and  to 
convert  every  thing  to  the  advantage  of  the  college  which  be 
governed,  and  of  uie  pupils  whom  he  instructed.  Aa  a  puipti 
orator  and  a  writer  of  sermons,  he  bad  a  high  reputation,  which 
has  not  suffered  any  diminution  by  the  publication  of  bis  system 
of  divinity  *  since  his  decease^  This  work,  which  has  been  an- 
nounced lor  speedy  re^publication  in  London,  is  very  handsomdy 
printed :  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it,  that  an  impression  of 
i&eea  hundred  copies  (a  large  number  in  Apierica  for  a  vobimij>oii8 
theological  work)  was  disposed  of  as  sQ0n  as  it  was.  publishodL 
It  is  divided  into  four  leading  parts ;  vi;e» 

I.  Natur<il  Religion^  in  all  its  branches ;  including  the  direcl 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  God,  m»iKers  to  atbeistiiiaBl  obJMS-* 
tions  and  schemes  of  doctrifie,  and  a  discussion  of  the  attribaiea 
U*  the  Peity.  The  thirti  sermon»  on  the  comparative  ioflueaee 
of  Atheism  and  Chri^nity,  is  particularly  vahiafole; 

IJU  fieveaied  Religion^  compr3;2ing  a  discussion  of  all  tbe  doo^ 
trines  peculiar  to  the  ^mUfm  system.  The  '^vinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  tTtea^od  at  oon&idembW  lenjgtb,  and  th#  43l]9ed,ions  of 
Unitarians  are  answered  with  ^reat  vigour  and  effect.  -  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  seoond  and  third  volumes  is  xuxupied  by  tix9 
momentous  topics  of  the  character  and  dignity  of  our  Saviour^ 
and  the  peraoi^lity  and  offices  of  the  lioly  fi^rit. 

III.  The  Duties  of  Natural  Reiigitm  include  a  very  copioos 
and  elaborate  exposition  of  :the  moral  law^  as  laid  down  in  the 
Tea  Commandments. 

IV^  The  Dutks  of  the  Chrisium  R^Jiigion  jeomprize  a  review 
and  explaoation  of  the  various  meaos  o^grace,  ordinary  and  eicr 
trnordinary;  the  a|]|>piiitin^t  aiad  funtetions  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  &c.  < 

The  >work  concludes  with  a  view  ,Qf  the  system  of  di&pensatiHis 
Qomeqmnt  on  a  slate  of  pmlaimi;  ni:^.  Death,  and  its  conse- 
quences. We  havieheen  thus  minute  in  detaklkig  the  plan  .of 
fjr.  D  wight's  System  of  Divinity^  from  a  desire  to  make  its.  value 
kaown  to  f^ngUsh  reisers.     Without  pledging  our  assent  to 
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ev€ry  position  which  the  author  has  advanced,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  library  of  divi* 
nity  to  students  and  to  clergymen. 

I)rs.  Romeyn  and  Mason  are  eminent  divines  at  New  York : 
the  former  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which  have 
lately  been  re*printed  here  in  one  volume.  In  doctrine  they  are 
Cdvimstk^  bat  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  practical  piety.  The 
same  charadier  will  apply  to  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Barlajss,  which  were 
aiso  pnbUsfaed  at  New  i  ork,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  some  hitherto  inedited  letters  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Newtxio :  tliese  letters  have  likewise  been  re-^printed  in 
London.  Dr.  Mason  was  in  En^and  last  year,  and  on  various  pub* 
lie  occasicms  displayed  his  powerful  eloquence,  His  ^^  Plea  for  Ca- 
tholic Communicm  **  has  gone  through  two  editions  in  this  coua* 
try,  and  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and  sincere  piety.  The 
sermons  of  Messrs.  Freeman,  Buckminster,  and  Channing,  are 
specimens  of  sound  exhortation  and  good  writing. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  United  States  have  not  hitherto 
prod  need  any  Biblical  critics  of  eminence.  We  have  seen. a  new 
Hebrew  grammar  announced  as  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
P.  Wilson ;  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities,  we 
believe,  is  now  printii^  by  Dc  Tappan,  by  whom  they  were 
deUinered  at  Harvard  University.  But  the  only  writer,  who  has 
fiven  die  public  the  fruit  of  his  crkkal  liJxmrs,  is  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  G>ngress  of  the  United 
Stales*  Tliis  gentLeman  pabliused  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Gld  Testament,  and  also  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1808,  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
with  the  following  title :  *^  The  Holy  BiUe,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Covenatnt,  commonly  callai  the  Old  and  New  Testa*> 
meat,  translated  fron^  the  Gxeek."  Not  a  single  line  is  prefisced 
by  way  of  advertisement,  to  account  for  the  trandator*s  prefer-p 
enoe  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  original  Hebrew.  His 
trandation,  however,  is,  um>n  the  whole,  wdl  executed:;  and  the 
punctuation  of  the  New  Testament  is  considerably  improved* 
Mr.  Thompson  also  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1815,,  a 
*^  Synopsis  of  the  four  Evangelists,^'  in  octavo.  He  has  literally 
translated  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists,  without  any  omis* 
sbn  or  addition,  excepting  that  he  has  occasionally  inserted  be* 
tween  parentheses,  explanations  of  some  peculiar  phrases  or 
terms,  which  we  think  he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  retained.'^ 
Altogether,  this  synopsis  is  very  respectably  executed :  at  the 

•  Thns  M^  have  FitfcAa [the  Passover] ;  Paraskene  Paseka,  [that  is,  eight  o'clock, 
A.  JU.]  4lie  twne  of  ^prepaitingitbe  monoing  tbaiA  offerings  at  ttte  pa86o:«3r  lesti- 
val ;  0rth^0$rbathu9  [fiiat  U^  tUe  l>£^oaii^  of  ihe  £»ttah  imtch],  Ac.  &c. 
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end  there  are  fifty  pages  of  notes,  chiefly  elucidating  Jewish 
manners  and  customs. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  much  theological  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  In  Massachussetts, 
particularly,  Unitarianism  is  the  prevalent  doctrine  ^  though  its 
baleful  progress  has  been  vigorously  opposed.  Among  the  pub- 
lications thus  called  forth,  we  may  notice  an  <^  Historical  Sketch 
of  Opinions  on  the  Atonement,  firom  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
to  the  present  Time,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  in  octavo.  Be^ 
sides  a  refutation  of  Unitarianism,  it  contains  a  detailed  exposition, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenanters,  among  whom  this  author  is  a 
minister.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  increasing  progress  of 
Unitarian  teiiets  ha3  led  to  the  re-printing  of  Griesbach's  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament  (Leipsic,  1805),  at  Cambridge,  in 
New  England,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  octavo.  The  edition^ 
however,  does  honour  to  the  American  press,  and  the  typography, 
of  the  large  paper  copies  would  not  disgrace  any  of  our  emineot 
printers. 

In  the  benevolent  and  pious  work  of  circulating  the  Scriptures 
through  every  nation,  kindred,  and  language,  me  ^^  American 
Bible  Society,''  a  national  institution,  establisned  so  recently  as 
May,  1816,  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  able  and  active  associate  of 
the  parent  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its  monthly  re- 
ceipts, we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  in  America,  amount 
upon  the  average'  to  four  thousand  dollars.  '^  The  formation 
of  this  society,"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  American  com- 
mittee) ^<  was  hailed  as  a  great  and  glorious  cera  in  the  history 
of  the  country :  and  its  means  of  accomplishing  the  important 
end  of  its  formation  have  been  increased  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary rapidity."  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  mav. re- 
mark, tnat,  at  the  close  of  its  first  year,  the  American  fiibje 
Society  had  more  than  eighty  auxiliary  societies:  the  present 
number,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred;  and,  in  addition  to  thefse,  there  are  sev^al  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  Societies. 

**  The  old  and  youns^  the  rich  and  poor,  of  every  Christian  deno- 
mination, have  sprung  forward  with  alacrity  and  ardour  to  enrol  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  Cross ;  to  do  personal  suit  and  service 
to  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation,  by  distributing  His  glad  tidings 
of  present  peace,  and  future  hope,  and  eternal  safety,  among  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  lived  without  God  in  the  world/' 

(5m<crf,  p.  418.) 

The  principal  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States^ 
are  Congre^ationalists  or  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Friends  or  Quakers,  Methodists,  Baptists,  German  Lu* 
therans,  Dutch  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  Moravians,  Men- 
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nbnftes  or  Dutch  Baptists,  Jumpers,  Universalists,  Shakers  and 
Tunkers.*  Jews  are  dispersed,  in  small  numbers,  throughout 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  New  England,  where  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  sefen.  It  has  been  estimated,  that,  if  the  whole 
American  population  were  divided  into  twelve  parts,  three  would 
be  Calvinists,  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nations; two.  Baptists;  two,  Methodists;  one.  Episcopalians  and 
Lutherans:  and  the  four  remaining  parts  include  persons  of 
various  creeds,  besides  a  very  considerable  number  who  neither 
make  nor  follow  any  religious  •  profession. 

•  The  great  body  of  the  Congregationalists  is  to  be  found  in  New 
England,  where  many  of  the  churches  have  passed  gradually 
fipom  Calvinism,  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  Arianism  and 
Semi-Arhmism,  into  Socinianism,  or  Unitarianism :  some  of  their 
congregations  are  scattered  through  the  middle  and  southdrn 
states,  which,  however,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians, 
f4>iscopacy,  Mr.  Bristed  informs  us,  prevails  most  in  New  York, 
Pennyslvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina;  and  it 
has  of  late  yearsbeen  gaining  ground  in  New  England.  The 
churches  of  the  Episcopalians  (who  adopt  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  church,  with  somer  modifications)  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  •  the  general  "Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,"  which  meets; onc6  in  three  years,  and  is  composed  bf 
two  houses ;  the  upper  house  of  bishops,  and  the  lower  of  cleri- ' 
cal  And  lay  delegates,  who  are  chosen  from  all  the  different 
dioceses  in  the  Union.  In  the  middle  states,  the  Quakers  are 
most  numerous,  and,  as  in  this  country,  are  distinguished  for " 
their  activity  in  benevolent  undertakings,  particularly  in  pro- 
mbting  peace  and  discouraging  war,  in  aiding  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  extension  of  ecjucation,  and  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  Methodists  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
^uthern  states,  though  they  have  churches  f  scattered  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  union.  They  are  associated  under  the 
title  of  the  ^*  United  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,''  and  adopt  the  same  discipline  which  prevails  among 
the  Methodists  in  t^ie  Briti^.  dominions.  In  the  western 
statds^  ^6  Baptists  prepbnderate;  and  in  Maryland  and  Loui- 
siatiap  ttie  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous,  especially  in 
the  sea-ports^  where  their  numbers  i^re  constantly  augmented 
by  European  emigrants.  The  Romish  church  in  the  American 
Union,  is  under  the  direction  of  one  archbishop  and  ten  bishops. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  church  is  principally  confined  to  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

. ,      ,  :»      —, '■ : ^ ^J— ^ ' 

»  Of  the  t'lDSiilar  iohtu  of  tbi«  sect  we  gave  a  short  acconnt  in  our  last  ottmber, 
p.  515,  516. 

f  In  ttie  United  Stated  every  congregation  or  place  of  worship  of  every  sect, 
is  termed  a  chiirch. 
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All  the  denominaticniS)  above  enumerated)  have  been-trftns* 
planted  into  North  America^  from  Europe  ;  and  several  of  the 
states  were  originally  col(»uzed  by  emigrants  of  some  <tf  these 
llects.  Althouffh)  for  a  timet  religion  imparted  a  cast  of  national 
character  to  the  first  settlers  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
yet  those  distinguishing  fixtures  have  gradually  disappeared: 
and  at  present,  throughout  the  Union,  religion  is  oonsioered  as 
a  mere  personal  aSair;  each  individual,  in  every  fimdly,  follows 
that  moae  pf  worship  which  he  approves,  without  this  diversiQF/ 
of  religious  opinions  producipg  any  ccmtradiction  or  disc^HTn 
4ancy  m  sentiment^  with  regard  to  other  thio^.  Henoe^  Mr. 
S^risted  informs  us,  that  if  any  ambitious  European  sectarjr 
happens  to  emigrate  to  America,  eager  to  make  proselytea  to 
his  own  peculiar  tenets,  instead  of  finding  multitudes  disposed 
to  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  readv  to  co-operate  in  aU  his 
measures,  his  very  existence  is  scarcely  perceived  by  his  imBoie^ 
diate  neighbours.  <<  His  individual  entnusiasm  is  ni^ther  at* 
tractive,,  nor  interesting,  nor  contagious ;  he  inspires  neither  love^ 
nor  hatred,  nor  curiosity,  but  is  suffered  to  die  away  into  no- 
thing, beneath  the  frozen  pole  of  universal  indifference.''  This 
was  particularly  exemplifiisd  in  the  reception  given  to  the  late 
Dr.  rriestley,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  the  year  1794. 

<<  His  partisans  followed  him,  eager! jr  and  blindly,  throughout  all 
the  numberless  changes  of  his  ever-shifting  religious  and  political 
creeds ;  they  poured  out  at  his  feet  their  thue,  thdlr  property,  their 
obedience,  their  acdamatton ;  they  enabled  him  to  publish,  and  cir- 
culate widely,  his  pestilent  heresies,  and  mai^nant  invectives  against 
the  church  and  government  of  England.  He  sate,  like  a  demi-god, 
snuffing  up  the  mcense  of  adulation  from  the  Socinian  democrats  of 
Great  Britain.  But  how  reversed  the  picture,  when  he  exchanged  an 
Eo^lish  for  an  American  home !  A  meagre  deputation  of  obscure 
clergymen  in  our  city  of  New- York  welcomed  him  to  the  United  States 
with  an  absurd  speech,  full  of  Jacobin  bombast  and  fustian.  He  after- 
ward repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  a  fbw  fi*igorific  ser- 
mens  to  thin  and  drowsy  audiences ;  he  then  retired  to  Northumber- 
land,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  lif<^  in 
making  small  experiments  amidBt  \m  dembics,  crucibles,  and  retorts, 
for  the  result  of  which  np  one  expressed  tltt  least  interest;  and  he 
also  occasionally  ushered  from  die  press  religious  and  political  pam* 
phlets,  which  no  one  ever  read.  His  death  excited  little,  if  any  ^lor^ 
sensation  among  the  Pennsylvanian  patriots  than  they  are  wont  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  dissolution  of  a  German  farmer,  or  a  German  iParmer.^s 
horse.*'    \Bristed,p.Aff7.) 

The  non-establishment  of  religion  in  America,  has  been  a 
theme  of  much  self-complacent  gratulation^  and  of  much  re^ 
proach  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England;  but  with 
how  little  foundation  or  propriety,  Ht^e  precedjuig  statpmc^jits  and 
subsequent  facts  will  abundantly. show. 
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E&emplary  in  the  clei^  of  the  United  i^tates  are  often  fonnd^ 
a  Gttstom  obtains  in  many  citieS)  which  materially  diminishes  theif 
nsefiilnefls,  viz.  the  making  of  three  or  four  churches  common  to 
as  many  or  even  more  clergymen.  In  New  York,  the  Presby- 
terians have  judiciously  abandoned  this  practice,  which,  however, 
is  said  to  be  retained  by  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  reformed 
Churches;  as  it  also  is  throughout  the  Methodist  connexion. 
Instead  of  one  clergyman  being  appointed  to  each  cburcbi  this 
system  does  not  allow  the  same  individual  to  preach  twice  suo^ 
cessively  in  the  same  church ,-  consequently,  there  can  be  no  re- 
gular reading  or  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  (for  which  it  is  the 
"peettii^r  glory  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  have  made  daily  as  well 
as  weekly  provision);  without  which  no  congr^ation  can  he  fully 
taaight  the  great  plan  of  redemption.  <^  Mere  single  uncon- 
nected sermons,  or  sabbatical  essays  (Mr.  Bristed  remarks  with 
equal  force  and  truth)  never  did,  and  never  will," — we  may  add, 
never  can — "  teach  a  people  the  scheme  of  revelation.'*  Another 
defi^ct  of  the  system,  which  we  are  now  considering,  is,  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  pastoral  duty,  and  pastoral  visitation,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  a  church.  A 
Hated  pastor  of  moderate  taltots  and  learning,  with  unfeigned; 
piety,  will  be  able  to  efifect  more  good  by  regular  preaching  and 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  combined  with  parochial  visitation,^ 
than  several  ministers  possiessing  various  degrees  of  learning  and 
ability,  can  possibly  accomplish,  by  occasional  preaching  in  the 
same  church. 

These,  however,  are  among  the  smallest  evils  attendant  on  the 
absence  of  a  religious  establishment  in  the  United  States.  In^ 
Consequence  of  the  total  indi£ference  to  reli^on,  which  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  state  governments  (those  oftbe  New  England 
JStates  excepted),  not  only  is  a  sectarian  spirit  produced  in  the 
newly  settled  districts,  which  prevents  the  churches  that  are 
under  its  influence  from  co-operating  in  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion;  but  also  a  tv^ third  part  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Union  is  wholly  destitute  of  religious  ordi- 
nances; and  a  much  greater  proportion  in  the  southern  and 
western  districts.  The  necessary  result  is,  a  growing  indiffer-* 
ence,  which  in  many  places  has  subsided  into  confirmed  ini$« 
delityk  Lest  our  readers  should  suppose  this  to  be  an  exag« 
gerated  assertion,  or  the  effect  of  English  prejudice,  we  shall 
confirm  the  preceding  observations  by  the  testimony  of  unques- 
tionable witnesses. 

•  On- the  Consequences  of  sectarian  rivalry.  Dr.  Mason  has  re* 
corded  the  following  particolars: — 

<'  In  the  United  States,  where,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  leg^ 
prevision  for  the  maintenaDoe  of  religion ;  and  especially  amQng  tE6 

\ 
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new  settlements,  there  is  frequcntlyy  in  very  fioiaH  dislFicts,  a  coih 
duence  of  people  from  various  denominations.    Their  junction  mak^^ 
a  Nourishing  town,  and  would  make  a  flourishing  church.     They  agree- 
in  primary,  and  disagree  in  secondary,  principles :  But  they  will  not, 
for  the  sake  of  the  former,  lay  aside  their  contests  about  tlie  latter^ 
Collectively,  they  are  able  to  support  the  gospel  in  comfort  and  dig- 
nity— separately,  they  cannot  support  it  at  all.     They  will  not  com- 
promise their  smaller  differences.     £very  one  must  have  his  own  way  i 
must  be  completely  gratified  in  his  predilections.     The  rest  must  come 
to  him  ;  he  will  neither  go  to  them,  nor  meet  them  upon  common  * 
ground:  And  the  result  is,  that  they  all  experience  alike,  **  not  a 
^E^mine  of  bread,  lior  a  thirst  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the- 
Lord."     Sanctuary  they  have  none.      They  lose,  by  degrees,  their* 
anxiety  for  the  ihstitutions  of  Christ.    Their  feeble  substitutes,  their: 
small  social  meetings,  without  the  <  ministers  of  grace/  soon  die  #va^.; 
Their  Sabbaths  are  Pagan.     Their  children  groiv  pp  in  ignorai)ce,  in, 
unbelief,  and  in  vice.     Their  land,  which  smiles  around  them  Hke  the 
garden  of  God,  presents  an  unbroken  scene  of  spiritual  desolation. 
In  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  al- 
most obliterated ;  the  name  of  Jesus  is  a  foreign  sound ;  his  salvation 
an  occult  science  :  and  while  plenty  crowns  their  board,  and  health 
invigorates  their  bodies^  the  bread  of  life  blesses  not  their  table,  and 
moral  pestilence  is  sweeping  their  souls  into  death.  "'  All  this  from  the 
idolatry  of  "  our**  church.     They  might: have  had  Christ  at  the  ex-* 
pense  of  sect.     They  preferred  sect,  and  they  are  without  Christ.. 
How  far  the  mischief  shall  proceed,  God  only  can  tell.     It  is  enough 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  grief,  and  to  shake  them  with  terrour,  that  from, 
the  combination  of  this  with  other  causes,  we  have  already  a  popu- 
lation of  SOME  MILLIONS  of  our  own  colour,  flesh  and  blood,  nearly  as 
destitute  of  evangelical  mercies  as  the  savage  who  yells  on  the  bank& 
of  the  Missouri.'*  (Dr.  Mason* s  Plea/or  Catholic  Communion,  pp.  387, 
888.) 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  infidelity,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  mmisters  of  religion,  Mr.  Bristed  informs  us  that 

^' The  late  president  Dwight  declared,  in  1812,  that  there,  were 
three  millions  *  of  souls  in  the  United  States,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
religious  ordinances  and  worship.  It  is  also  asserted,  by  good  autho- 
rity, that  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  societies  exist,  built  on 
the  model  of  the  Transalpine  clubs,  in  Italy,  and  the  Atheistic  asseoa- 
blies  of  France  and  Germany,  and,  like  them,  incessantly  labouring  to 
root  out  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  And  as  the  population  of  this 
country  increases  with  a  rapidity,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history 

*  *  Or fivemilUons^  according  to  the  eBfimate  liately  pablished  by  the  Rev.  Lymas 
Becher.  (See  our  last  Number,  p.  614.)  Supposiiig  it  to-  exceed  tbefact  (as  U 
i%  difficult  to  be  accurate  on  so  great  a  scale)  yet,  with  every  possible  redoctlon 
that  can  be  made,  the  result  is  sufficient  to  alarm,  to  appal,,  aod  almost  to  over- 
whelm the  mind  of  every  reflecting  Christian,  who  compares  the  ratio  of  the  iii- 
ereasing  populatiou  of  the  United  States  witb  tbe  proHable  twpply  of  the  neaot 
4»f  Christlao  teaching  and  ordinabces. 
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«f  nafioTiff;  unless  some  eiTectual  means  be  adopted  to  spread  the  Hght 
of  the  Gospel  over  those  sections  of  the  Union,  which  now  lie  protf- 
trate  in  all  the  darkness  of  unregenerated  depravity,  before  half  a  cen- 
tury shall  have  elapsed,  our  federative  republic  will  number  within  its 
bosom  more  than  twenty  millions  of  unbaptized  infidels  f  the  most 
atrocious  and  remorseless  banditti  that  infest  society.''  (Bristed^pp^SO^, 
419.) 

Though  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Bristed's  fears  have  led 
him  to  over-rate  the  possible  number  of  ^^  unbaptized  infidels," 
who  may  hereafter  be  found  within  the  bosom  of  the  Americaa 
Union ;  yet,  that  his  apprehensions  are  not  wholly  groundless^  as 
they  respect  part  of  the  newlv  settled  countries,  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages  of  Mr.  Birkbeck^s  last  publication ;  in 
which  he  not  only  exhibits  a  decided  aversion  to  religion,  but  also 
seems  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
infidel  principles. 

**  What  think  you  of  a  cpmmunity,  not  only  without  an  established 
religion,  but  of  whom  a  large  proportion  profess  no  particular  religion, 
and  think  as  little  about  the  machinery  of  it,  as  you  know  was  the 
case  with  myself?  What  in  some  places  is  esteemed  a  decent  con- 
formity with  practices  which  we  despise,  is  here  altogether  unneces- 
sary. There  are,  however,  some  sectaries  even  here,  with  more  of 
enthusiasm  than  good  temper ;  but  their  zeal  finds  sufficient  vent  in 
loiid  preaching  and  praying.  The  Court-house  is .  used  by  all  persua-* 
sions,  indifferently,  as  a  place  of  worship ;  any  acknowledged  preacher 
who  announces  himself  for  a  Sunday  or  other  day,  may  always 
collect  an  audience,  and  rave  or  reason  as  he  sees  meet."  (Birkbeck^s. 
Letters  from  Illinois^  p.  20,  21.) 

'*  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  collecting  as  we  are  from  the 
four  winds  of  Heaven  as  it  were,  what  our  society  is  to  be  in  regard 
to  religious  demonstrations*  In  the  region  we  are  to  inhabit,  *  the 
sun  shineth  '  not  ^  upon  the  just,  and  upon  the  unjust,'  but  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  trees,  and  the  wild  animals,  as  it  shone  before  man  was 
created. 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  government,  nor  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  western  country,  nor  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  which 
gives  preponderancy  to  any  sentiment  on  this  subject  of  social  religion, 
but  that  of  abhorreA;e  of  priestly  domination,  and  of  all  assumption  of 
authority  in  these  matters. 

"  Now,  having  this  *  upward  road '  thus  clear  before  us,  when  we 
shall  have  settled  ourselves  in  our  cabins,  and  fixed  ourselves  to  our 
minds  as  to  this  world,  what  sort  of  a  garb,  think  you,  shall  we  assume, 
as  candidates  for  the .  next  ?—^To  my  very  soul  I  wish  that  we  might 
assume  none, — but  the  character  of  itien  who  desire  to  keep  their 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man ; — *  Nil 
conseire  sibif  ntdl^  pallescere  culpa.* "     (Ibid,  p.  91,  92.) 

When  describing  the  state  of  the  country  where  he  resides, 
Mr.  Birkbeck  mentions,  with  the  tone  of  compiend^tioji,  that, 
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**  Children  are  not  baptized  or  [nor]  subjected  to  any  supeitttiluyQi 
rite;  the  parents  name  them,  and  that  is  ail:  and  the  last  aet  of  the 
drama  is  as  simple  as  the  first*  There  is  no  consecrated  burial  place,  or 
funeral  service*  The  body  is  enclosed  in  the  plainest  coffin ;  the 
family  of  the  deceased  convey  the  corpse  into  the  woods ;  some  of  the 
party  are  provided  with  axes,  and  some  with  spades;  a  grave  is  pre- 
pared,  and  the  body  quietly  placed  in  it ;  then  trees  are  felled,  and 
laid  over  the  grave'to  protect  it  from  wild  beasts.  If  the  party  belong 
to  a  religious  community,  preaching  sometimes  follows ;  if  not,  a  few 
natural  tears  are  shed  in  silence,  and  the  scene  is  closed.  These 
simple  monuments  of  mortality  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods/' 
(Ibtd.  p.  25.) 

If  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  no  belief  in  religion  himseli;  still  obser- 
vation must  have  convinced  him,  how  important  it  is  to  the 
•  tranqiiillity  and  peace  which  we  must  suppose  him  to  be  desir- 
ous of  enjoying  in  this  world.  In  vain  will  he  fly  to  the  soli*^ 
tude  of  his  prairie,  if  that  solitude  is  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  those,  who  have  shaken  off  all  the  restraints  that  withhold 
mankind  from  violence  and  rapine*  The  rapid  devehpement  of 
society,  which,  he  says  in  the  passage  cited  below,*  he  anticipates 
with  so  much  <^  satisfaction  and  security,''  may  not  be  of  the  most 
desirable  kind,  if  matured  under  suck  auspices*  Mr.  Birkbeck 
should  be  aware  of  the  very  slight  assurance,  on  which  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  family  depends,  in  the  exposed  situationin  which 
thev  are  placed :  and,  in  a  mere  political  view,  it  is  worse  dian 
rashness  m  him  to  be  careless  of  the  salutary  and  beneficial  re- 
straints of  law  and  religion* 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bristed,  that  many  serious  people 
doubt  (and  truly  they  have  ample  cause  for  doubting)  the  per- 
manence of  the  federal  constitution,  because  in  that  national  com- 
pact* there  is  wo  reference  to  a  Divine  Providence;  "  We  thf 
people  "  being  the  <;onstitutional  substitute  of  Jehovah  f 

^<  A  few,  indeed  of  our  state  governments,"  he  adds,  '*  particularly 
in  New  England,  and  recently  in  New- York,  do  acknowleuge  God  as 

*  **There  is  uothiDg  that  I  anticipate  with  so  mucli  satisfaction  and  security, as 
the  rapid  developement  of  society  in  our  new  country.  Its  elements  are  rude  cer- 
tainly, and  heterof;eneous.  Tlie  first  settlers,  unprotected,  and  unassisted  anid 
dangers  and  difficulties,  have  been  accustomed  from  early  youth  to  rely  on  their 
own  powers :  and  they  surrender  with  reluctance,  and  only  by  halves,  their  right 
of  defence  against  every  aggression,  even  to  the  laws  which  themselves  have  con- 
stituted. They  have  been  anxiously  studious  of  mildness  in  the  forming  of  these 
laws,  and  when,  in  practice,  they  seem  inefficient,  they  too  frequently  proceed 
Tfith  Indian  perseverance  to  acts  of  vengeance,  inconatstent  with  the  duty  of  for* 
l>ear<Mlce  essential  to  social  man,  lience  deedfi  of  savage  find  even  ferocious  vio-*. 
lence  are  too  common,  to  be  viewed  with  the  abhorrence  due  to  them.  This  dts* 
position  is  evinced  continually,  and  acted  on  without  any  feeling  of  private  or 
personal  animosity.  If  a  man,  whom  the  public  voice  has  proclaimed  a  thief  or  a 
swindler,  escapes  from  justice  for  want  of  a  legal  proof  of  his  guilt,  though,  the 
law  and  a. jury  of  his. fellow  citizens  have  acc^uitted  him,  ten  to  one  but  be  is  met 
with  before  he  can  quit  the  neighbourhood,  and,  tied  up  to  a  sapling,  receives  k 
scourging  that  marks  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life."     {Birkbeck^  p.  96— 98.) 
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the  governor  among  the  nationf,  and  occasionally  reammend  ^for 
they  have  no  power  to  appoint)  days  to  be  set  apart  for  general  fasting, 
and  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  states 
declare  it  to  be  uncamtituhonal  to  rpfer  to  the  Providence  of  God  in 
any  of  their  public  acts;  and  Virfinia  carries  this  doctrine  so  far,  as 
not  to  allow  any  chajAUn  to  officiate  in  her  state  legislature ;  giving 
as  a  reason  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  representatives,  in 
December,  1817,  that  the  constitution  permits  no  one  religious  sect 
to  have  preference  to  any  other ;  and  therefore,  as  a  chaplain  must  be- 
long to  some  sect,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Virginian  legis- 
lators to  listen  to  his  preaching  or  prayers."    {Bristed,  p.  S94<.) 

Our  readers  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  horrid  effects  which 
were  produced  in  revolutionary  France,  during  nearly  four  years 
in  which  she  tried  the  grand  experiment  of  abolishing  Christian- 
ity. We  will  not  weaken  the  force  ot  the  reflections,  which  the 
consideration  of  the  preceding  facts  cannot  fail  to  excite,  by  any 
lengthened  observations  of  our  own.  Our  readers  wiU,  doub^ 
less,  form  their  conclusions  from  the  testimonies  above  cited; 
and  we  think  that  tbev  must  produce  sentiments  of  devout  gra^ 
titude^  that  they  live  m  a  country,  which,  for  the  purity  of  lier 
laws,  and  the  equi^  with  which  th^  are  administered,  has  no 
rival;  and  whose  glory  it  is  to  b^ve  made  the  most  liberal  pro- 
^ion  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  and  to  possess  the 
best  of  all  religious  establisbmentS'-ran  establishment  with  un- 
limited toleration  of  aU  other  denominations  of  Christians.  <^  I 
look  upon  it,''  says  Addison,  **  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that,  were 
J  to  choose  of  what  religion  I  would  be, .  and  under  wh^t  go- 
vernment I  woidd  live^  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  form  of  religion  and  govempnent,  which  is  est»- 
hlished  in  my  own  country.  Of  all  the  denominations  into  which 
,  the  Christian  world  has  tieen  divided  since  the  Reformation,  it  is 
the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  she  has  avoided 
every  unnecessary  innovation.  And  while^  with  paramount  re- 
verence for  Scripture,  she  has  peremptorily  discarded  every  docr 
trine  that  *'  is  not  found  therein,  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby,"* 
she  has  preserved  the  discipline,  consecrated  by  antiquity  and  ap- 
proved Dv  experience;  ana  has  adopted  the  form  of  sound  words, 
used  in  the  purest  and  earliest  ages  of  the  church :  retaining  aU 
that  was  venerable^  and  rejecting  only  what  she  conceived  to  be 
the  superstitious  or  erroneous  adaitions  of  later  times. 

Sucn  being  the  state  of  religion,  generally,  in  the  American 
Union,  it  cannot  excite  surprise,  that  no  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  unhappy  beings,  who 
labour  under  the  double  curse  of  slavery  and  want  ofciviuzatioUf 
in  so  many  of  the  southern  and  western  states.     Their  masters^ 

•  Art.  ▼!.  of  the  thirty-nine  Artlclci. 
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having  an  absolute  property  in  their  bodies,  are  apt  to  consider 
their  sou(s  as  thrown  into  the  bargain ;  and  rariely  suffer  the  mild 
light  of  .revelation  to  irradiate  the  gloom  of  their  desolate  conr 
diiion.  The  Jree  blacks,  who  swarm  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  are  generally  idle,  vicious,  and  profligate,  with  very  little 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  deter  them  from  lying,  thieving,  and 
still  more  atrocious  crimes.  Of  late  yearss,  indeed,  two  "  African 
churches"  as  they  are  called,  have  been  opened  at  New  York, 
and  three  at  Philadelphia,  for  all'  those  native  Americans,  who 
are  black,  or  who  have  any  shade  of  colour :  biit  it  should  seem, 
by  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  these  persons  from  the  churches  frer 
quented  by. the  whites,  that  the  God  whom  they  worship  is  not 
the  Qod,  who  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  who 
*^  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and  whose  tender  "  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works."  Though  many  of  these  persons  are  possessed 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  they  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
important,  viz.  a  participation  of  the  same  religious  privileges. 

'*  There  exists  a  penal  law,  deeply  written  in  the  minds  o£  the  whole 
white  population,  which  subjects  their  coloured  fellow-citizens  to  un« 
condihonal  contumely  and  never-ceasing  insult.  No  respectability, 
however  unquestionable, — ^no  property,  however  large, — ^no  character, 
however  unblemished, — will  gain  a  man,  whose  body  is  (in  American 
estimation)  cursed  With  even  a  twentieth  portion  of  the  blood  of  hit  ^ 
African  ancestry,  admission  into  society ! ! !  They  are  considered  as 
mere  Pariahs — as  outcasts  and  vagrants  upon  the  face  of  the  earth !  '* 
(Fearon^s  Sketches,  p.  167,  168.) 

.  Perfectly  in  unison  with  this  spirit,  is  the  fact,  that  the  most 
degraded  white  person  will  neither  walk  nor  eat  with  a  negro ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  this  writer,  although  New 
York  is  a  free  state,  it  is  such  only  on  parchment :  the  black 
Americans  there  are  practically  and  politically  slaves, 

'*  The  laws  of  the  mind  being,  after  all,  infinitely  more  strong  and 
tnbr^  effective  than  those  of  the  statute  book  ;  and  it  is  these  mental 
legislative  enactments,  operating  in  too  many  cases  besides  this  of  the 
poor  negroes,  which  excite  but  little  respect  for  the  Anierican  cha- 
racter.'*    {Fear on' s  Sketches,  p.  61,) 

Let  us  now  hear  the  evidence  of  another  witness,  relative  to  a 
diiFerent  part  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  an  acute  and 
pleasing  traveller,  when  speaking  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that 

**  In  fact  the  pondition  of  the  free  man  of  colour  is  scarcely  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  slave ;  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  trial,  exposed 
to  the  same  jealous  surveillance,  carefully  excluded  from  all  the  rights 
atid  privileges  of  citizenship,  iand  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  snares, 
both  legal  and .  illegal,  his  freedom  seems  but  a  mockery  superadded 
to  oppression.  The  statute  declares  that  every  man  of  colour  shall 
be  presumed  a  slave  ;  every  newspaper  is  ^  commentary  on  the  injus^ 
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tite*  and  -  barbarity  of  this  enacltneht ;  every  ^day,  men  bf  colour  are 
advertised  as  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  slaves :  they  are  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  it  no  owner  appears,  are  sold  to  pay  expeoces. 
But  the  direct  operation  of  the  law  is  not  all  the  free  man  of  colour 
has  to  dread. 

*^  Tlie  humane  exertions  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  Charleston  bar 
bave  lately  brought  to  light  asingular  system  for  kidnappingfreenegroes, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  into  Kentucky,  or  any  State  at  a  distance 
from  their  connections.  The  agents  were,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
constable,  and  a  slave  dealer. 

'*  The  process  was  as  simple  as  unblushing  villainy  could  devise. 
A  victhn  having  been  selected,  one  of  the  firm  applied  to  the  justice 
upon  a  sham  charge  of  assault,  or  similar  offence,  for  a  writ,  which 
was  immediately  issued  and  served  by  the  constable,  and  the  negro 
conveyed  to  prison.  Here,  without  friends  or  money,  he  is  to  await 
his  trial  for  some  unknown  crime,  charged  against  him  by  some  un- 
known accuser :  no  wonder  if  in  this  desolate  condition  his  spirits  sink, 
and  his  fears  anticipate  the  worst :  the  constable  now  appears,  exag- 
gerates the  dangers  of  his  situation ;  explains  how  small  is  his  chance 
of  being  liberated,  even  if  innocent,  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  the 
jail  fees  and  other  legal  expences ;  but  he  knows  a  worthy  man  who  is 
interested  in  his  behalf,  and  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  procure  hia 
freedom,  upon  no  harder  condition  than  an  engagement  to  serye  hiin, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. .  It  may  be  supposed,  the  negro  is  per- 
suaded ;  *  influenced  perhaps,  (as  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  ob- 
served, on  the  trial,)  by  the  charms  of  a  country  life.*  The  worthy 
slave  dealer  now  appears  on  the  stage.  The  indenture  of  bondage  is 
ratified  in  presence  of  the  worthy  magistrate  aiid  constable,  who  share 
the  price  of  blood,  and  the  victim  is  hurried  on  ship-board  to  be  seen 
HO  more. 

'<  This  traffic  had  been  long  carried  on,  when  humanity  discovered 
and  exposed  it  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  since,  by  the  present  law, 
there  is  n»  such  offence  as  man-stealing,  it  could  be  punished  as  false 
imprisonment  only.  Should  not  however  the  shame  of  discovery 
produce  astronger  impression  on  the  parties  engaged  in  this  iniquitous 
traffic,  than  can  be  expected  from  their  depraved  habits,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  keener,  tind 
perhaps  more  atrocious  dexterity  than  before."  (HaU*s  Travels^ 
pi  424?— 426.) 

The  situation  of  the  slaves,  in  the  southern  states,  is  indeed 
most  deplorable.  Of  the  •  twenty-seven,  which  compose  the 
American  Union,  not  fewer  than  eleven  are  stigmatized  as  slave- 
states.  And  though  the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  humanely 
prohibited  since  the  year  1808,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
1803,  under  very  severe  penalties,  which  it  has  been  foui.d  neces- 
sary to  increase  by  subsequent  acts,  yet  a  nefarious  internal 
traffic  is  sbajnefuUy  carried  on  in  these  wretched  beings.  We 
glanced  at  this  subject  in  our  last  number,  and  shall  now  adduce 
one  or  two  examples. 
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While  Mr.  Fesron  was st  Nalcliez^  ift  tkesUtte  oFMMMnppiy 
contemplfltiDg  a  melancholy  scene  of  flagrant  proflisacy,  wfaidi 
he  haa  described,  his  attentimi  was  directed  to  a  number  of  boats 
then  in  port; 

**  Theyconsisted  of  twenty-five  flats,  seven  keels,  and  one  steam* 
vessel.  The  flat,  t  should  explain,  is  a  square,  covered  vessel,  of  con- 
siderable capacity,  used  for  carrying  frejffht  from  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  places  below  that  town  down  to  New  Orleans ;  their  construction 
is  temporary,  and  of  slight  materials,  being  broken  up  at  New 
Orleans,  as  not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  freighted  up  the  river.  The 
keel  is  a  substantial,  well-built  boat,  long,  and  in  form  resembhng  the 
floating  bath  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  London. 

**  Observing  a  great  many  coloured  people,  particularly  females,  in 
these  boats,  I  concluded  that  they  were  emigrants,  who  had  proceeded 
thus  far  on  their  route  towards  a  settlement.  The  fact  proved  to  be, 
thatjburteen  of  the  flats  toere  freighted  ixith  human  beings  for  sale  U! 
Tliey  had  been  collected  in  the  several  States  by  slave-clealers,  and 
shipped  from  Kentucky  for  a  market.  They  were  dressed  up  to  the 
best  advantage,  on  the  same  principle  that  jockeys  do  horses  upon 
sale.-    (Fearon's  Sketclies,  p.  267,  268.) 

.  Mr.  Hall  confirms  this  by  the  following  statem^it,  which  is 
fhrtherworthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  degrading  influence, 
produced  by  the  force  of  habit,  on  a  respectable  slave-holder  in 
Yir^ia,  whom  he  characterizes  as  highly  moral,  fiiendly,  and 
benevolent. 

**  Yet,  mark  the  withering  efect  of  slavery  on  the  moral  feelings  I 
he  was  talking  of  the  difierent  ways  men  had  in  that  part  of  the  country 
of  making  money.  *  Some,'  said  he,  *  purchase  droves  of  hogs,  oxen, 
tr  horses,  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  drive  them  for  sale  to  aii- 
other ;  and  some  buy  negroes  in  the  same  way,  and  drive  them,  chained 
together,  to  different  markets:  I  expect  two  gentlemen  here  thit 
evening  with  a  drove.'  I  expressed  my  horror,  of  such  traffic ;  he 
civilly  assented  to  my  observation,  but  plainly  without  any  similar 
feeling,  and  spoke  of  the  gentlemen  he  expected,  as  if  they  were  just 
as  *  honourable  men,'  as  any  other  fair  dealers  in  the  community  t  ' 
luckily  I  was  not  cursed  with  their  company.  I  never  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  one  of  these  hunian  droves,  but  I  borrow  from  a  pleasing 
Httle  work,  written  by  a  Virginian,  and  entitled,  *  Letters  from 
Virghiia,'  the  following  description*  which  he  gives  in  the  diaracter 
of  a  foreigner  newly  landed  at  Norfolk. 

*'  *  I  took  the  boat  this  morning,  and  crossed  the  ferry  over  lo 
Portsmouth,  the  small  town  which  I  told  you  is  opposite  to  this  place» 
It  was  court  day,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  was  gathered  about  the 
door  of  the  Court  House.  I  had  hardly  got  upon  the  steps  to  look  in, 
when  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  voice  of  singing ;  and,  turning 
round  to  discover  from  what  quarter  it  came,  I  saw  a  group  of  about 
thirty  negroes,  of  different  sizes  and  a^s,  following  a  rough  looking 
t^hite  roan,  who  sat  carelesssly  lolling  m  bis  sulkey.    They  had  just 
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tunied  round  tbe  corner,  and  wett  ooakig  lip  the  naiii  BMet  to 
tpass  by  tbe  spot  where  I  stood>  on  tbenr  nay  out. of  toarji.  A^  tboy 
.oame  nearer,  I  saw  some  of  them  loaded  with  ebains  to  pret ent  their 
escape;  while  others  had  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  strongly  grasped^ 
as  if  to  support  themselves  in  their  affliction.  I  particularly  noticed  a 
poor  mother,  with  an  infant  sucking  at  her  breast  as  she  walked  along, 
while  two  small  children  had  hold  of  her  apron  on  either  side,  almost 
running  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  They  came  along  singing  a  little 
wild  hymn,  of  sweet  and  mournful  melody,  flying  by  a  divine  instinct 
of  the  heart,  to  the  consolation  of  religion,  the  last  refuge  of  the  un- 
happy, to  support  them  in  their  distress.  The  sulkey  now  stopped 
:before  the  tavern,  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  court-house,  and 
the  driver  got  out.  *  My  dear  Sir,'  (said  I,  to  a  person  who  stood 
near  me,)  *  can  you  tell  me  what  these  poor  people  nave  been  doing  i 
What  is  their  crime  ?  and  what  is  to  be  their  punishment  ? '  *  O,  (said 
he,)  it's  nothing  at  all,  but  a  parcel  of  negroes  sold  to  Cut>lina,  and 
that  roan  is  their  driver,  who  has  bought  them.'  *  But  what  have  they 
done,  that  they  should  be  sold  into  banishment  ? '  '  Done,  (said  he)) 
nothing  at  all  that  I  know  of,  their  masters  wanted  money,  I  suppose, 
land  these  drivers  give  good  prices.'  Here  the  driver  having  supplied 
himself  with  brandy,  and  his  horse  with  water  (the  poor  negroes  of 
course  wanted  nothing,)  stepped  into  his  chair  again,  cracked  his 
whip  and  drove  on,  while  the  miserable  exiles  followed  in  funeral 
procession  behind  him.''    (Hall's  Travels^  p.  357—360.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  slaves 
are  most  numerous  in  the  southern  states;  and  when  atrocities, 
like  those  described  in  the  preceding  pagje%  are  perpetrated  with 
impunity,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  citizens  of  those  states 
are  kept  in  continual  fear  of  insnrrection  from  their  slaves ;  and 
that  wnenever  the  midnight  bell  tolls  the  alarm  of  fire  in  any  of 
the  towns  or  cities  of  Virginia,  every  mother  clasps  her  infant 
to  her  bosom,  in  agonizing  expectation  that  the  tocsin  is  ifound- 
ingthe  ery^  of  a  general  negro  msurrection,  and  warning  the  de- 
voted victims  of  the  near  approach  of  indiscriminate  pillage^ 
murder,  and  conflagration. 

*'  Thus  the  modem  system  of  negro  zlavery^  as  it  prevails  in  the 
European  colonies,  and  in  this  free  republic,  is  one  entire  circle  of 
evil.  It  not  only  creates  an  enormous  mass  of  physical  suffering  and 
moral  guilt,  during  the  continuance  of  the  negroes  in  the  fetters  of 
personal  bondage ;  but  also,  by  brutalizing  their  bodies,  by  darkening 
their  understanding,  by  corrupting  their  hearts,  it  incapacitates  them 
for  receiving  and  using  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  whence  this  system,  as  it  now  flourishes  among  nations 
calling  themselves  Christian,  provides,  by  the  very  atrocity  and  vast 
aggregate  amount  of  its  own  guilt,  for  its  own  frightful  perpetuity.'' 
{Bribed,  p.  391.) 

It  is  not  long  since  the  daily  journals  announced  the  detection 
al  a  plan  for  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes  at  Augusta,  iu 
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.Georgia,  nod  its  neighbouring  plantations.  Their  diesign  was^  iJ9 
set  fire  to. the  city,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants:  they  were  then 
to  have  seized  the  shipping  of  Savannah,  and  attack  that  tbwn, 
and  sail  /thence  to  Florida  or  to  St.  Domingo.  This  plot  was 
accidentally  discovered;  the  negroes  principally  implicated  in  it 
have  been  condemned  and  executed.  The  detection  of  this  con- 
spiracy excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Georgians; 
who  a  re  represented  in  their  own  newspapers,  as  saying  that,  for 
atrociousness,  it  could  only  be  sui*passed  oy  that  which  took  place 
many  years  since  at  St.  Domingo. 

,  When  the  rqmblicans  of  Georgia  talk  of  the  surpassing 
atrocity  of  this  attempt  of  their  negroes  to  effect  their  emanci«- 
pation,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  they  would  bestow  an  eye  of 
revision  on  their  own  laws,  as  affecting  these  unhappy  beings ; 
the  exclusiveness  and  severity  of  whicn  must  be  revolting  to 
every  humane  mind.  In  one  of  the  laws  of  this  free  state,  we 
meet  with  the  following  disgraceful  enactments : 

**  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Jree  person  of  colour  to  come  into 
this  state ;  and  each  and  every  person  or  persons  offending  herein^ 
shall  be  liable  to  be  arrested,  &c. ;  and,  on  failure  to  pay  100  dollars^ 
shall  be  sold  by  auction  as  slaves**' 

Again  :— 

**  It  is  provided,  that  every  will,  testament,  deed,  or  contract,  in* 
tended  to  effect  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  or  to  allow  him  to  labour 
free  from  the  controul  of  his  master,  shall  be  utterly  void" 

Can  it  excite  astonishment,  then,  that  persons  possessing  the 
feelings  common  to  human  nature,  should  attempt  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  such  cruel  thraldom  ?  especially,  when  we 
consider  the  sanguinary  laws  now  in  force  in  various  southern 
states,  respecting  slaves,  and  the  equally  sanguinary  treatm.ent 
of  them.  The  planters  there  exercise  the  lash  at  their  own  dis^  . 
cretiiMi;  if  they  murder  any  of  their  slaves,  they  are  liable  to  a 
small  pecuniary  fine ;  and  they  occasionally  subject  them  to  very 
severe  bodily  torture.     In  South  Carolina,  says  Mr.  Bristed, 

.  **  The  negro  slaves  are,  by  law,  burned  alive  for  the  crimes  of  arson,  . 
burglary,  and  murder.  So  lately  as  the  year  1808,  two  negroes  were 
actually  burned  alive,  over  a  slow  fire,  in  the  midst  of  the  market*, 
place  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  What  must  be  the  code  of  municipal 
law;  what  must  be  the  state  of  public  feeling,  in  respect  to  the 
wretched  African  race,  that  could  suffer  two  human  beings  to  be  gra* 
dually  consumed  by  fire,  as  a  public  spectacle,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  midst  of  a  city  containing  nearly  twenty  thousand  nominal 
Christians,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  republicans,  who  profess  to  look; 
with  scorn  upon  the  tyrants,  and  with  compassion  uppn  the  slaves  of 
Europe!**     {Bristed,  p.  155.) 

But  for  the  fullest  view  of  the  slave-system,  as  it  is  actyall^- 
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#stablid>ed  in  the  southern  states,  we  must  refer  to  the  inetntc- 
tjve  volume  of  Mr.  Hall*  It  k,  unhappily,  biit  too  true,  as  he' 
forcibly  remarks,  that  a  cursory  traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain' 
comparatively  little  information  relative  to  the  actual  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  both  in  law  and  in  fact.  The 
planter,  of  course,  will  not  furnish  any  information ;  and,  even 
if  he  should  make  any  communication,  from  his  being  a  party  so 
deeply  interested,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  AM 
therefore  that  a  traveller  can  do,  is  to  delineate  such  broad  out- 
lines as  are  incapable  of  concealment,  and  leave  the  picture  to  be 
filled  up,  not  by  the  imagination,  but  by  fair  and  legitimate  in- 
ductive reasoning. 

The  law  by  which  slaves,  and  even  free  men  of  colour,  are  go- 
verned in  the  Carolinas  (and  Mr.  Hall  believes  that  the  same  or 
a  similar  code  prevails  in  all  the  slave  states),  is  a  provincial  act, 
passed  in  1740,  and  made  perpetual  in  178S^.  It  commences  with 
the  following  preamble,  which  Mr.  Hall  justly  brands  as  ^*  a 
heart-chilling  enunciation : " 

**  Whereas  in  his  Majesty's  plantations,  &c.  slavery  has  been, 
allowed,  be  it  enacted,  that  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  &c.  who  are,  or 
shall  hereafler  be,  in  this  province^  and  all  their  issue  and  offspring, 
born  and  to  be  born,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and 
remain  for  ever  hereafter,  absolute  slaves.** 

This  is  followed  by  a  clause,  from  which  Mr.  Hall  informs  us 
that  the  most  iniquitous  oppressions  are  at  this  day  deduced :  •*  // 
shall  always  be  presumed,  thai  even/  negro  is  a  slave,  unless  the 
contrary  cari  he  made  to  appear.^*     (P.  422.) 

The  ninth  clause  gives  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  three,' 
of  five  freeholders,  the  power  of  trying  slaves  for  capital  offences, 
and  of  carrying  their  sentence  into  effect ;  that  is,  of  inflicting  siich 
manner  of  death  "  as  they  shall  judge  will  be  most  effectual  to 
deter  others  from  offending  in  like  manner."  Two  other  clauses 
empower  this  tribunal  to  admit  the  evidence  of  all  free  negroes,, 
and  of  any  slave,  against  a  slave,  withoui  oaihj  and  also  of  any 
free  Indian,  negro,  &c.  or  slave,  against  any  free  negro  harbour- 
ing slaves,  and  who  might  otherwise  escape  punishment  for  want 
of^sufHcient  and  legal  evidence  against  them. 

By  the  thirty-fourth  clause,  any  master  is  prohibited,  from 
sufiering  any  slave  to  traffic  on  his  own  account :  and  by  the 
thirty-seventh  (which  Mr.  Hall  justly  stigmatizes  as  presenting 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  legislative  cant  and  cruelty),  after  re- 
citing that  ^^cruelty  is  not  only  highly  unbecoming  those  who  pro- 
fess themselves  Christians,  but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
who  have  anv  sense  of  virtue  or  humanity,  therefore,  to  restrain 
and  prevent  barbarity  from  beijag  exercised  towards  slaves,"  it  ^ 
enacted. 
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<<  Thfit  any  persoin  wilAilIv  murderiog  a  ifoiw  shall  forfeit  70(K» 
earrency  (i.  e«  iOOL  Uterling:)  and  if  any  person  shall  on  a  sudden 
heat  and  passion,  or  by  undue  correction,  kill  his  own  slave  or  the 
jdave  of  another  person,  he  shall  forfeit  35(tf.  currency  (i.  e;5(tf.  ster-^ 
ling)/'     {Hall,  p,  423.) 

The  thirty-eighth  dause  imposes  a  fine  of  l^L  (it  is  not  stated 
vhether  currency  or  sterling  money)  for  cutting  out  the  tongue^ 
dismembering,  and  other  tortures^  inflioted  by  any  oilier  iiKstn^ 
ment  than  a  horse  whipj  cow  skbi^  or  small  stick  !  And  the  follow^ 
ing  clause,  which  is  a  legislative  premium  upon^  perjury^  enaet$ 
that,  when  a  slave  is  maimed  pr  cruelly  used,  his  owner,  shall  be 
presumed  guilty,  unless  he  clear  himself  by  evidenccj  or  maki; 

OATH  TO  THB  CONTRARY. 

By  the  forty^third  clause,  any  white  man,  meeting  above  seven 
slaves  pa  the  high  road  together,  shall  and  nun/  whip  each  of 
ijien^f  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  '  And  tfaie 
forty-fifth  inflicts  a  penalty  of  lOOL  currency  for  teaching  a  dave 
to  write. 

Such  is  the  code  by  which  Christians  govern  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  which  Mr.  Hall  assures  us  is  oy  no  means  a  dead 
letter :  and  his  account  is,  in  all  material  respects,  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Fearon,  who  has  transcribed  an  <^  Ordinance  in  relation 
to  slaves,"  passed  in  November,  1817,  by  the  City  Council  of 
New  Orleans.  We  have  not  room  to  anaJyze  this  precious  spe- 
cimen of  American  legislation,  but  we  cannot  withhold  the  two 
fiillowing  clauses  from  our  readers. 

<*  Art.  7.  No  person  giving  a  ball  tofreepet^  ^colour  shall,  m$ 
uny  pretext,  admtt  or  st^er  to  be  admitted  to  said  ball  any  slai^t,  on 
penalty  of  a  iinejram  10  to  50  doUars  $  and  any  slave  admitted  to  anjg, 
4uch  halt shaU  receive  15  lashes"    (Fearon*s  Sketdies,  p.  277-) . 

*<  Art.  10.  Every  slave  tvAo  shaU 'be  guilty  of  disrespect  towards  any 
^hite  person^  or  shall  insult  an^  free  person,  shall  receive  30  lashes, 
upon  an  order  from  the  mayor  or  justice  o^  the  peace."  (Ibid* 
p.  278.) 

For  additional  details  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  negro^ 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  must  refer  onr  readers  to  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Hall;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  demor 
talizjnjf  effects  of  the  system,  \vhich  Mn  Birkbeck  justly  terms. 
^^  the  leprosy  of  the  United  States; — a  foul  blotch,  whidh  more 
or  less  contaminates  the  entire  system  in  public  and  in  private^ 
from  the  President's  chair  to  the  cabin  of  the  hunter." 

**  It  is  not  the  states  alone  where  slavery  is  established  by  law,  that 
snre  suffering  under  this  outrageous  insult  upon  humanity  ;  the  bitter  in^^ 
heritance  of  former  injustice  exists  in  all^  in  the  proft%ik;y  of  the 
black  popMlation»  the  free  peqfde  of  oalotir,  degraded  in  public  opi*. 
nion  (and  therefore  degraded  and  depraved  in  character)  by  the  tote^ 
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pledon  which  the  God  of  nature  has  given  them*  It  is  also  extopli^ 
fied  even  in  the  eastern  states,  as  I  am  informed,  where  the  praeticor 
of  keeping  slaves  has  been  long  discontinued,  in  erroneous  notions  of 
the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  in  a  way  which  interferes  greatly 
with  domestic  comfort"     {Birkbeck's  Lettenjfrwa  Illinois^  p.  71.) 

In  all  the  states  where  slavery  exists,  the  necessary  result  of 
the  sanguinary  Black  Codes,  by  which  the  wretched  slaves  are  $9 
craeUy  oppressed,  is  to  debase  the  character  of  the  masters.  The 
American  is  familiarized  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  from  his  infancy.  He  is  accustomed  from  his  child- 
hood to  give  scope,  with  impunity,  to  all  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature.*  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  not  have  its  ei&ct 
on  the  natural  character.  In  all  times,  among  all  nations,  die 
qppresBor  has  uniformly  been  punished  by  moral  dqnradation* 
The  following  incidait,  which  took  place  at  Lawes'  Hotel,  at 
Middletown,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  will  fully  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  observations. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  dinner,  my  attention  was  excited  by  the 
piteous  cries  of  a  human  voice,  accompanied  with  the  loud  cracking 
of  a  whip.  Following  the  sound,  I  found  that  it  issued  from  a  log 
bam,  the  door  of  which  was  fastened.  Peeping  through  the  logs,  1' 
perceived  the  bar-keeper,  together  with  a  stout  man,  more  thati  six 
feet  high,  who  was  called  Colonel  ■■  ■ ,  and  a  negro  boy  about; 
14>  years  of  age  stript  naked,  receiving  the  lashes  of  these  monsters, 
who  relieved  each  other  in  the  use  of  a  horse-whip :  the  poor  bof, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees  several  times,  begging  and  praying  that 
they  would  not  kill  him,  and  that  he  would  do  any  thing  they  liked : 
this  produced  no  cessation  in  their  exercise.  At  length  Mr.  Lawes 
arrived,  told  the  valiant  Colonel  and  his  humane  employer^  the  bar- 
keeper, to  desist,  and  that  the  boy's  refusal  to  cut  wood  was  in 
obedience  to  his  (Mr.  L/s)  directions.    Colonel  '  ■  said,  that 

*  he  did  not  know  tohat  the  nig^ar  had  done,  but  that  the  bar-keeper 
requested  his  assistance  to  whip  Caesar ;  of  course  he  lent  him  & 
liaud,  being  no  more  than  he  should  expect  Mr.  Lawes  to  do  for 
him  under  similar  circumstances.'  At  table  Mr.  Lawes  said,  *  tliat 
he  had  not  been  so  vexed  for  seven  years.'  This  expressipn  gave 
me  pleasure,  and  also  afforded  me,  as  I  thought,  an  opportunity  to 
reprobate  the  general  system  of  slavery ;  but  not  one  voice  joined  with 
ihine ;  each  gave  vent  in  the  following  language  to  the  superabundant 

-  *  f     "■' '-  ""■ "  '  ■' ""  ■'■'»■■"■'■■■'■■' ■      I         ■    I ■  I  1 11^ 

^  ^  •  «« There  must  doubtless,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  *'  be  an  unhappy  inflaence  on 
the  manners  of  tb^  peoplf,  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  amooi;  us.  The 
'whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  escercise  of  the  most 
btiiterous  paisidns;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrade 
lag  »ubmiMion§  on  the  other.  Owr  children  learn  this  and  imitate  it,  for  man  it 
an  iioitative  animaL  The  pareut  storms  ;  the  child  looks  on^  catches  the  linea-: 
ments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to, 
tBe  worst  of  pa'slons$  and,  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny, 
canaot  bvl  4m  sUmped  by  it  withodions  pecatiaritles."  (Jefferton't  Notes  on  Vff«* 
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quantity  of  the  inSk  of  human  kindness^  with  which  their  breattawere 
overflowing:-—         .     •  .  . 

<*<  I  guess  he  deserved  all  he  got.'  ^  •' 

**  *  It  would  have  been  of  small  account  if  the  niggar  had  been  whipt 
to  death.'  .  / 

^  *  I  always  serve  my  niggars  that  way ;  there  is  nothing  else  so 
good  for  them.' 

'*  It  appeared  that  this  boy  was  *  the  property-  of  a  regular  slave* 
dealer,  who  was  then  absent  at  Natchez  with  a  cargo.  Mr.  LawesT 
humanity  fell  lamentably  in  my  estimation  when  hestated,  *  that. whip- 
ping nig^gar^,  if  they  were  his  own,  was  perfectly  right,  and  they 
always  deserved-it :  but  what  made  him  mad  was,  that  the  boy  was  left 
under  his  care  by  a  friend,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  a  friend's  pro* 
fertya^eA* 

.  *^  Tlure  is  in  this  instance  of  the  treatment  of  a  negro,  nothing  thai 
ht  this  State  is afc  all  singular;  and  much  as  I  cnndemned  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohic^  when  in  those  sections,  1  must  no!W  givei  .theoi 
the  character  of  enlightened  humanity,  compared  with  this  State,  ip. 
which  such  conduct  as  that  I  have  described  is  tolerated  and  approved-'' 
{FearorCsSketcheSy  ip.22iS-^^^\,) 

!  Atrocious  as  this  conduct  is,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  following 
account,  recorded  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  trial  and  execi^tion  of  a 
negrO)  which  took  place  during  his  residence  at  Charleston,  on 
a  charge  of  poisoning  and  murder : 

^  ^^  A  man  died  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  poison  mixed  with  the  dinner  served  up  to  the  ship's  company. 
The  cabin-boy  and  cook  were  suspected^  because  they  were,  from  their 
occupations^  the  only  persons  on  hoard  who  did  not  partake  of  the 
mess,  the  effects  of  which  began  to  appear  as  soon  as  it  was  tasted. 
As  the  6fience  was  committed  on  the  high  seas,  the  cook,  thbugh  a 
negro,  became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  jury,  and,  with  the  cabin- 
boy,  was  put  on  his  trial.  The  boy,  a  fine  looking,  lad,  and  wholly  un- 
aibashed  oy  his.  situation,  was  readily  acquitted.  The  negro's  turn 
was  next.  He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  ill-shapen,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance singularly  disgusting.  The  proofs  against  him  were,  first* 
that  he  was  cook ;  so  who  else  could  have  poisoned  the  mess  ?  It 
waa  indeed  overlooked,  that  two  of  the  crew  had  absconded  since  the 
ship  came  into  port.  Secondly,  he  had  been  heard  to  utter  expres- 
•ion9  of  ill-humour  before  he  went  on  board:  that  part  of  the  evidence 
was  indeed  supprest,  which  went  to  explain  these  expressions.  The 
real  proof  however  was  written  in.his  skm,  and  in  the  uncouth  lines  pf 
his  countenance.     He  was  found  guilty, 

^  ^^  Mr.  Crafls,  junior,  a  gentleman  of  the  Charleston  bar,  who,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  had  undertaken  his  defence,  did  not  think  a^ 
man  oug^t  4o  die  for  his  colour,  albeit  it  was  the  custom  of  the  couii- 
try ;  and  moved  in  consequence  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  par- ' 
tial  and  insufficient  evidence ;  but  the  judge,  who  had  urged  his  con* 
demoation  with  a  vindictive  earnestness,  intrenched  bimmf  in  forow, 
and  found  the  law  gave  him  no  power  in-  favour  €/S  TOfitoy,  •  He  Uttta^ 
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Aiwaided  ft  ffepreseBtilton  of  tke  csm  to  the  Preudeot,  timnigli  ono 
of  the  senators  of  the  State }  but  the  senator  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
interesting  himself  for  the  life  of  a  negro,  who  was  therefore  left  to  his 
eell  and  the  hanffman.  In  this  situation  he  did  not  however  for* 
sake  himself;  and  it  was  now,  when  prejudice  and  persecution  had 
spent  their  last  arrow  on  him»  that  he  seemed  to  put  on  his  proper 
nature,  to  vindicate  not  onl3r  his  innooence,  but  the  moral  equality  of 
bis  race,  and  those  mental  energies  which  the  white  anan's  pride  would 
deny  to  the  shape  of  his  head  and  the  wooliiness  of  his  hair.  Main* 
taimnff  the  most  undevialing  tranquillity,  he  conversed  with  ease  and 
eheertulnessy  whenever  his  benevolent  coonsel,  who  continued  hie 
kind  attentions  to  the  last,  visited  his  cell.  I  was  present  on  one  of 
these  occamnsy  and  observed  his  tone  and  manner,  neither  sullen  nor 
desperate,  but  quiet  and  resigned,  suggesting  whatever -occurred  ta 
him  on  die  circumstances  of  his  own  case,  with  as  much  calmness  as  if 
he  had  be6n  uninterested  in  the  event ;  yet  as  if  he  deemed  it  a  dotr 
to  omit  none  of  ths  means  placed  within  his  reach  for  vindicating  hn 
innocence.  He  hadoonstantly  attended  the  exhortations  of  a  MetluH: 
diet  prdtcher,  who  fer  conscience«sake,  visited  *  those  who  were  in 
prison ;'  and  having  thus  strensthened  his  spirit  with  religion,  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  breaJcfasted  as  usual,  heartily;  but  before 
he  was  led  out,  he  requested  permission  to^dress  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  the  oompanions  of  his  captivity.  *  I  have  observed  much  in; 
Aem,'  he  added,*  *  which  requires  to  be  amended,  and  the  advice  of  a- 
num  in  isiy  situation  may  be  respected/  A  circle  was  accordingly 
limned  in  his  cell,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  seated  himself,  and  ad* 
dressed  them  at  some  length,  with  a  sober  and  collected  earnestness 
of  manner,  on  the  profligacy  which  he  had  noted  in  their  behaviour, 
while  they  had  been  fellow-prisoners;  recommending  to  them  the  rulee 
of  conduct  prescribed  by  that  religion,  in  which  he  no#  found  his  sup* 
port  and  consolatidn. 

**  Certaiinly,  if  we  regard  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  actors  oiriy^ 
there  is  an  infinite  distance  betwixt  this  scene  and  the  parting  of  So- 
crates with  his  disciples;  should  we  however  put  away  from  bi^r^ 
thoughts,  such  differences  as  are  merely  accidental,  and  seise  that 

S>int  of  coincidence  which  is  most  interesting  and  important ;  namely, 
e  triumph  of  mental  energy  over  the  most  clinging  weaknesses  of 
Our  nature;  the  negro  will  not  appear  wholly  unworthy  of  a  compa«« 
risen  with  the  sage  of  Athens.  The  latter  occupied  tn  exalted  st^ 
tion  in  the  public  eye ;  though  persecuted  even  unto  dieath"  and  igno-- 
miny,  by  a  band  of  triumphant  desftots,  he  wassurrouitded  in  his  lasit 
moments  bj  his  faithful  fnends  and  disciples,  to  whose  tirfents  and  af« 
fection  be  might  safely  trust  the  vindication  of  h»  feme,  and  the  un- 
sullied whiteness  of  his.  memory :  he-lg^ew  that  his  hour  of  glory  musIT 
come,  and  that  it  would  not  pass  away.  The  negro  had  none  of  these 
dids;  he  was  a  man  friendless  and  diespised ;  the  sympathies  of  society 
were  Ibeked  up  against  him ;  he  was  to  atone  for  an  odious  crime,  by 
an  ignominious  death;  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence  was  con«' 
fined  to  his  own  bosom,  there  probably  to  sleep  for  ever:  to  the  rest  of 
'mankind  he  was  a  wretched  criminal ;  an  object  perhaps  of  contempt* 
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and  detestation^  even  to* the  guilty  compaDidns  of  his' prisbn-hoase; 
h6  had  no  philosophy  with  which  to  reason  down  those  natural  rnis^ 
givings,  which  may  be  supposed  to  precede  the  violent  dissolution  of 
life  and  body:  he  could  make  no  appeal  to  posterity  to  reverse  sLn 
ttnjust  judgment.-1-To  have  borne  all  this  patiently,  would  have  beeD 
much:  he  bore  it  heroically.    • 

**  Having  ended  his  discourse,  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaflbld, 
where  having  calmly  surveyed  the  crowds  collected  to  witness  his  fate, 
he  requested  leave  to  .address  them.  Having  obtained  permission,  he 
stept  firmly  to  the  edge  ofthe.scaSbld,  and  having  commanded  silence 
by  his  gestures,  *  ypu  are  come,'  said  he,  ■*  to  be  spectators  of  my 
sufierings;  you  are  mistaken,  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  crowd  but 
suffers  nrore  than  I  do.  I  am  cheerful  and  contented,  for  1  am  inno- 
cent.' He  then  observed,  that  he  truly  forgave  all  those  who  had 
taken  any  part  in  his  condemnation,  and  believed  that  they  had  acted 
conscientiously  from  the  evidence  before  them ;  and  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  imputing  guilt  to  any  one.  He  then  turned  to  his  counsel, 
who,  with  feelings  which  honoured  humanity,  had  attended  him  to  the 
scaffold ;  f  to  you.  Sir,'  said  he,  <  I  am  indeed  most  grateful ;  had  you 
been  my  son,  you  could  not  have  acted  by  me  more  kindly ; '  and  ob- 
serving his  tears,  he  continued ;  *  this.  Sir,  distresses  me  beyond  -aojr 
thing  I  have  felt  yet.  I  entreat  you  will  feel  no  distress  on  my  ac- 
count, I  am  happy; '  then  praying  Heaven  to  reward  his  benevolence^ 
he  took  leave  of  him,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  die ;  but  requested' 
he  might  be  excused  from  having  his  eyes  and  hands  bandaged ;  wish-' 
ing,  with  an  excusable  pride,  to  give  this  final  proof  of  his  unshaken 
firmness:  he,  however,  submitted  on  thi$  point,  to  the  representations 
q£  the  sheriff,  and  died  without  the  quivering  of  a  muscle. 
.  **  The  spectators,  who  had  been  drawn  together,  partly  by  idle  cU- 
nosity,  and  partly  by  a  detestatioji  of  his  supposed  crime,  retired  witb 
tears  for  his  fate,  and  execrations  on  his  murderers."  (Hall,  pp.  433-^ 
4538.) 

^  We  will  not  weaken  the  effect  which  the  perusal  of  this  narra- 
tive must  produce  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by  any  observa- 
tions which  we  might  offer.  Deplorable  as  the  condition  of  thej 
iflave  population  of  the  United  States  generally  is,  to  the  honour, 
of  humanity  and  of  religion,  let  it  be  recorded  that  there- are^ 
spme  philanthropic  individuals  who  are  endeavouring  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  these  degraded  beings,  as  well  as  of  the  fre& 
people  of  colour.  In  this  benevolent  undertaking,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  bears  a  distinguished  part :  and  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  stat^ 
df  the  free  blacks  m  the  northern  a^d  middle  states. 

V  In  consequence  of  which,  African  schools  and  churches  have> 
risen  up,  and  black  teachers  and  preachers  have  shown  themselves  as 
competent  to  perform  their  important  functions  as  their  white  brethren.^. 
Doubtless,  the.  only  possible  means  of  rendering  these  negroes  honest, 
industrious,  and  provident,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ge;neral  diffusion  oh 
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religious  and  moral  instruction  among' them.  And  it  19  certainl3r  high 
time  to  refute,  by  practical  proof,  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  negroes  are  a  race  of  animals  inferior  to 
IBM.  A  few  ages  of  civil  liberty  and  general  education  would  silence 
tifis  cavil  of  infidelity  against  the  scriptural  doctrine,  that  God  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."     {Bristed,  p.  392.) 

During  the  winter.of  1616-17,  &  ^^  Society  for  coloniziftg  Pre^ 
People  (f  Colour^^^  was  established  at  Washington,  which  has 
received  great  support  in  the  different  states,  auxiliary  Societies 
having  t^n  forpied  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  &c.  Its  object  is  to  procure  a  situation  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  to  the  smith  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  to  which  free  people 
of  colour  may,  with  their  own  consent,  be  conveyed;  and  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  they  may  be 
supplied  with  suitable  ^ricultural  implements,  schoolmasters, 
and  religious  teachers.  That  the  latter  may  be  duly  qualified 
for  their  arduous  task,  institutions  have  been  formed  tor  educat- 
'  ing  African  youth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  and  in  general  science :  and,  when  thus  in- 
structed, they  are  to  be  sent  forth,  to  carry  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  not  fewer  than  fifty  millions  of  Africans,  of  whom 
twenty  millions  are  computed  to  be  of  the  proper  negro  race. 
The  institutions^  which  we  are  now  noticing,  are  coniparatively 
in  their  infancy;  but  from  the  wisdom  with  which  they  appear  to 
be  conducted,  we  are  warranted  to  augur,  in  progress  of  time,> 
the  happiest  results  to  that  long-enslaved  and  much-injured  part 
of  mankind. 

Among  the  public  measures,  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the 
American  government,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  means 
employed  ror  the  civilization  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  Varipui^ 
sums  have,  been  set  apart,  at  different  times,  for  this  purpose. 
Before  the  late  war,  the  Creeks,  Kaskasias,  and  Chocta^vs,  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
agriculture.    In  1813,  the  sum  of  65,Q00  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  domestic  animals,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  manufactured  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.     Various. 
U*eaties  have  been  concluded  with  them,  for  purchasing  their  lands, 
on  equitable  terms.  -  These  arrangements  are  made,  solely  by  the. 
government;  and,  we  are-informed,  that  ffreat  care  is  taken  to. 
protect  them  against  the  encroachments  of  designing  individuals. , 
The  Indians,  who'  reside  on  the  western  part  or  the  state  of 
New  York,  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture.     In  1811, 
the  Onondago  tribe  cultivated  100  acres  of  wheat;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  a  general 
resolution  among  themselves.    The  Seneca  tribe  held  stock  in  the 
jTprmer  bank  of  the  United  States.    We  have  not  received  any 
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particular  oommimiduioiu  rdatiTe  to  the  aetoal  atate  of  civiliz»^ 
tion  among  i3ie  native  tribes  of  North  America;  but  we  are  as* 
8ured  generally f  that  it  is  making  daily  proffress,  and  that  hus* 
bandry  and  ddmeslic  mamifticttunes  hare  a^anced  more  rapidly 
among  the  sonthem  than  the  northern  tribea. 

While  the  gbvemment  of  the  United  States  thus  provides  for 
the  temporal  obmfort  of  thote  Inditfis,  who  have  not  vet  been 
extermmated  fay  the  sword  of  Ameriean  a^ressicm)  tbeir  xeli* 
gioos  instruction  is  not  neglected.  Numerous  Missionary 
Societies  have  been  estabtisbed  for  imparting  die  knowledge  of 
Christianity  lunon^  them,  and  also  for  supplying  with  Christian 
instruction  the  mulions  of  American  citizens  who  are  altc^ther 
destitute  of  religious  ordinances.  The  labours  of  these  Societies 
have  been  singulariy  beneficiid,  and  are  daily  augmenting  in  use*- 
fiilness.  To  Dorrow  the  expression  of  an  intelligent  correspond- 
ent, in  one  of  the  middle  states,  -^<  if  the  Gospd  is  not  spread,  it 
will  not  be  for  inattention  to  the  cause  :-*»the  whole  country  is 
^live  on  the  subject."  *  Hius  then  the  Americans  strive  with 
us  ill  England,  in  the  great  Christian  work  of  isending  out 
.missionaries  to  evangelize  the  heathen.  Two  of  their  numbed 
(Messrs.  Hall  and  Newell)  have  published  an  doquent  and 
well  written  address,'  in  vindication  of  missionary  undertake 
ings:  which,  as  it  has  been  repriiited  in  this  country,  'Wii 
Would  recommend  to  the  candia  and  attentiTe  consideratiofi 
or  those  persons  (for,  with  regret  we  say,  that  such  there 
are)  who  obiect  to  die  claims  of  the  vi^neraUe  society  tor 
pro{)a^atiiig  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  the  liberality  of 
Christians,  and  to  tne  right  of  a  Christian  legishture^  to  waw 
upon  the  public  purse  foir  religions  purposes.  From  the  £M)ts 
and  atguments  urged  by  those  gentlemen,  we  could,  with  much 
pleasure,  have  made  extracts;  but  this  article  bB»  already  so 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  which  we'conte^lated  at  its  com- 
mencement, that  it  must  here  be  terminated.  Whateveir  painfol 
emotions  it  tnay  hiite  ei^ited  in'the  minds  of  our  readers,  we  ap- 
prehend that  it  must  lead  them  to  this<kmcliision,  viz.  that  what* 
^ver  defects  some  persons  muy  itiiagine  to  exist  in  the  constitu- 
tion,  ^d  in  the  aaramiHUeitionrof  the  laws  of  our  highly-&voured 
country; — ^he^  who  cherishes  aiqr  regpard  for  pure  and  undefiled 
i^eli^ote,  for  solid  liberty,  or  motal  virtue,  will  not  readily  aban« 
don  it  for  ideal' haf^Htiei^  and  an  uncertain  abodie  in  the  great 
westi&m  wilderness. 

*  This  remack  applies  chiefly,  if  not  solely^  to  the  state  of  PeonsyWaoia.    Eb. 
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\V£  have  jttst  taken  up  this  publication ;  and  ere  we  proceed 
with  our  exainination»  the  author  must  Imow  that  be  can  expect  no 
men^  at  the  hands  61  disappointed  critics.  Its  tide  is  so  alluring 
to  the  curious  in  politics  (that  is^  if  the  Abb^  £H£yes  was  right,  to 
about  five-et|;hths  of  onr  countiyrtien)  that  he  must  have  laid  his 
account  at  its  being  boup^t  up  with  an  eagerness  of  appetite^ 
scarcely  to  be  appeased  oy^  a  triumphal  banquet  of  detections. 
'*  We  are"  (it  is  most  certain)  <^  still  occupied  in  recounting  th^ 
exploits,  discussing  the  character,  inquiring  into  the  present  si- 
tuation, and  even  conjecturing  as  to  the  future  prospects,  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.'*'  Let  him  beware  of  trifling  with  the 
interest  which  we  thus  take  in  the  eventful  history  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  personage !  We  know  by  experience  that  he  who 
publishes  doubts,  usually  hopes  to  spread  disbelief.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  forty-eight  short  pages  before  us  can  contain  matter 
enough  to  shake  our  confidence  in  any  of  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments attributed  to  the  late  ruler  of  France,  or  even  in  the  lesser 
circumstances  of  his  life^as  they  have  commonly  been  reported  and 
received  ?  And  if  he  aims  at  less  tiian  this,  he  has  no  right  to 
style  his  doubts  "  historic."-^Let  uf(  see.  There  is  in  the  first 
pa^  a  mere  outline  of  the  adventures  which  compose  the  mar- 
veuous  story  of  that  marvellous  man.  It  has.  an.odd  efiect,  though 
we  cannot  Well  say  why.  It  consists  of  no  more  than  some 
brief  notices  of  the  more  notorious  events  of  the  long  and  ipeat 
political  struggle  in  which  Buonaparte  figured',  together  with  a 
rMiark  on  the  various  colours  in  wnich  they  have  been  painted, 
and  the  dissimilar  characters  ascribed  to  him  by  difierent  writers. 
This  is  dd  news,  f  et  we  cannot  hdp  asking  ourselves,  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  it,  whether  the  fiicts  sp  put  together  are 
not  strange  things  to  have  been  so  easilv  taken  on  trust  by  us 
hitherto.  Neither  did  it  ever  before  strike  us  so  forcibly  tnat, 
*^  while  in  the  detail  of  the  history  thus  abridged,  tbfit  is,  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  statement,  the  motives  and  conduct 
likewise  of  the  ehief  actor  are  involved  in  still  greater  doubt,  and 
the  subject  of  still  more  eager  controversy." 
.  We  proceed— with  an  undefined  expectation  of  some  shock 
which  is  to  be  offered  to  our  belief  in  the  fulness  or  the  accuracy 
of  the  current  history  of  Europe's  latest  plague.  The  next  pa* 
ragrapb  must  speak  for  itself. 

**  In  the  midst  of  these  controversies  the  preliminary  question  con- 
cerning the  exigence  of  this  extraordiaary  personase,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to  shoir  even  the 
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smallest  hesitation  in  admitting  it,  would  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
excess  of  scepticism,  on  the  ground  that  this  point  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted  by  the  disputants  on  all  sides,  being  indeed  implied 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  disputes.  But  is  it  in  fact  found  that  tm' 
disputed  points  are  alwa3rs  such  as  have  been  the  most  carefully  ex- 
ammed  as  to  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  ?  that  fads  or  priadples 
which  are  taken  for  granted,  without  controversy,  as  the  common 
basis  of  opposite  opinions,  are  always  themselves  established  on  suffi- 
cient grounds?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  any  .such  fundamental  point, 
from  the  very  circumstance  o£  its  being  taken  for  granted  at  once,  and 
the  attention  drawn  off  to  some  other  question,  likely  to  be  admitted 
on  insufficient  evidence,  and  the  flaws  in  that  evidefice  overlooked  ^ 
Experience  will  teach  us  that  such'  iastam^es  oSkea  oeetir.*' 

A  moxnent's  thought,  ajxl  iiie^ht  of  Hume's  name  in  the  next 
page,  now  let  us  at  once  into  our  author's  intention.  He  has  no 
"aoubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte;"  he  is  no  sceptic  in  poli- 
tics; he  has  a  mind  to  try,  with  all  the  gentleness  of  irony,  an  inge- 
nious and  decisive  operation  on  the  sceptical  principles  of  "  the 
Seat  Scottish  philosopher  "  (as  he  is  entitled  in  the  Edinburgh 
eview)  and  on  his  method  of  disquieting  the  belief  which  sustains 
national  piety.  He  will  endeavour  to  show  on  those  principles^  and 
according  to  that  method^  that  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonage who  has  made  more  noise  in  the  world  in  our  own  times, 
by  his  reputed  achievements,  than  Alexander,  or  Julius  Caesar,  or 
Charlemagne,  made  in  theirs,  is  on  our  own  parts  a  piece  of  ora- 
tuitous  credulity. 

We  heartily  wish  him  success.  But  our  wishes  must  not  pre- 
occupy our  judgment.  Our  criticism  of  his  undertaking  must 
not  be  affected  by  the  impatience  with  which  we  have,  of  late 
years,  beheld  certain  s^'mptomsof  a  desire  to  revive  the  fame  and 
fashion  of  the  pernicious  and  really  unphilosophical  doctrine 
against  which  this  act  of  Christian  warfare  is  pointed.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  we  should  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  have 
said  this.  It  is  not  because  Hume's  Essays  were  republished  in 
1817,  for  the  principal  booksellers  of  London  and  Edinburgh; 
a  fact  which  nevertheless  proves  decisively  (in  the  present  days 
of  ready  calculation  on  the  probable  returns  of  literary  specula- 
tions) that  they  have  not  ceased  to  enjoy  popularity :  we  are 
even  willing  to  hope,  that  the  purely,  political  discussions  con- 
tained in  them  may  chiefly  contribute  to  keep  up  their  sale.  But 
it  is  because  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  many  comppsi- 
tions  widely  circulated  in  our  own  days  amply  indicate  the  active 
carew^hich  is  bestowed  by  the  preseiU  race  of  sceptics  on  the  im- 
provement of  these  its  most  convcnit^nt  rei&ources,  and  others 
vehich  must  fail  when  these  are  shown  to  fail,  although  upheld  at 
present  by  a  spurious  branch  of  niatl^ematics  which  is  daily  mutti* 
plying  its  delusions  under  new  names  and  with  more  iniposing 
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Eretensions.  That  single  page  of  "  Historic  Doubts*'  at  which  we 
ave  stopped,  forcibly  brmgs  to  our  remembrance  La  Place,  that 
bold  confounder  (we  speak  advisedly)  of  moral  and  mathema- 
tical .evidence,  and  a  periodical  publication  already  mentioned. 
It  reminds  us  too  of  the  admiration,  professed  by  Grimm  (whose 
correspondence  has  been  so  eagerly  read  in  English  as  well  as  in 
French)  of  the:  philosophy  of  Hume.  And  we  shall  delight  in 
witnessing  the  success  (if  it  can  claim  success)  of  a  single  and 
simple  manoeuvre  against  operations,  combined  with  mischievous 
aptness,  by  the  common  allies  of  all  the  partisans  (see  Edin.  Rev* 
for  1814,'^Art.  ii.  iii.)  of  the  author  of  ^' the  cp/f-fcrrfl/^d  Essay  on 
Miracles."  (Ed.  Rev.  for  1808,  Art.  xi.)  to  the  "  profoundness  as 
well  a&  eloquence"  of  whom  (Ed.  Rev.  for  1805,  Art.  vii.)  Dr. 
Robertson  thought  it  ^'  not  unbecoming  to  publish  his  testimony," 
and  who  has  been  ^^  carefully  pointed  out"  by  a  zealous  writer  as 
"one  of  two.  wicked  infidels  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."     (Ed.  Rev.  for  1805,  ubi  supra.) 

Vve  shall  feel  gratefully  the  service  done  to  religion,  especially 
during  the  present  influx  of  the  scepticism  of  some  foreign  men 
of  science,  by,  haling  forward/ this  well-known  retinue  of  Hume, 
to  trial  at  the  bar  ot  irony.  We  shall  hold  our  thanks  due  to 
the  man  who.  makes  known  the  weakness  of  that  boasted  strong 
hold  of  heads,  too  strong  in  their  own  conceit  for  faith,  (from 
which,  however,:  they  occasionally  own  themselves  to  draw  the 
substance  of  doubts,)  to  those  who  may  be  too  indolent  to  an- 
swer the  challenge  made  by  some, philosophical,  critics  with  rail 
apparent  fairness. 

**  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  (said  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  in  tbeir 
very^rst  nkimber — the  manifesto  of  their  general  policy)  to  talk  about 
the  shallow  impostures,  and  the  silly  ignorant  sophisnns  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Condorcet,!)' Alembert, and  Volney, and  to  say  that  Hume 
is  not  worth  answering.  This  afTectation  of  contempt  will  .not  do. 
While  these  pernicious  ivrilers  havepowrto  aUurefrom  the  Church  great 
numbers  of  pros4yteSy  it  is  better  to  study  them  diligently,  and  to  re- 
ply to  them  satisfactorily,  than  to  veil  indolence,  want  of  power,  or 
want  of  industry,  by  a  pretended  contempt ;  which  may  leave  infidels 
and  wavering  Christians  to  suppose  that  such  writers  are  abused  be- 
cause they  are  feared,  and  not  answered  because  they  are  unan- 
swerable." 

The  author  of  the  "  Historic  Doubts"  must  be  well  aware  how 
greatly  indebted  he.  is  to  the  accidental  advantage  of  living  in 
aq,  agein  which  the  great;  events  form  a  story  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his. purpose.  .  At  anjr  other  time  an  abler  man  might 
have  failed  in  such  an  undertaking  from  the  wawt  of  this  lucky 
incident;  it  is  some  praise  however  to  the  writer  that  he  has 
beeft  tiie  first  to  observe  and  make  use  of  it.    In  the  life  of  Buo^ 
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tULpntti  there  fa'  bs  mueh  oi  tke  mirBodoas  (ui  Mr.  Hmne's  um^  > 
4)f  the  word)  as  in  the  mdcA  wonderfvl  narrations  of  llie  New 
Testament ;  in  both  the  one  and  the  other,  events  are  recxnded 
df  which  the  world  never  had  experience  befiire^  «nd  which 
therdbre,  if  the  reasoning  of  sceptics  be  aUowed  at  «dl,  most  be 
ontme  in  both  alike. 

It  can  hardly  fail  of  exciting  something  like  chagrin  ia  the 
ninds  of  a  good  manv  of  oar  free  philosophical  wits,  wh^i  they 
are  asked  the  groand  on  which  they  have  all  along  bailt  their* 
iaith  in  events  confessedly  wonderful  beyond  all  parallel,  to  find 
themselves  obliged  to  confess  that,  notwithstaniKng  th^  can 
boast  of  a  liberd  contetaipt  for  testimony  upon  501716  points,  they> 
have  som6  how  or  other  in  the  present  instance  (aii  instance' 
too  of  no  small  concern)  reposed  their  belief  on  the  authority 
of  the  puUic  newqiapers.  It  is  not  without  considerable  point 
that  the  author  ]pressesthem  more  closely  with  this  inconsistency, 
and  justly  submitsto  their  inquiry, — ^  Whether  the  writers  of 
iiewn>apers  have  the  means  of  {^ning  correct  information?^ 
wbetner  they  have  any  intevest  m  concealing  truth,  or  propa^ 
gating  fiilsehood?  and,  lastly^  whether  they  agree  in  thefar 
ttetimony?^' 

The  discussion^  or,  indeed,  the  mere  si^ggestion  of  these  queries 
makes  so  much  against  the  credit  of  our  public  heralds,  and  con» 
aequendy  proves  such  unaccountable  credulity  upon  many  of  our 
freest  inquirers,  as  must  reoeive  a  better  apobgy  than  we  gbo; 
finame  for  them,  before  lire  can  allow  that  their  refigions  seepticisni 
is  honest  and  unprejudiced. 

'  By  a  course  of  argument  Vke  this,  we  are  ingeniously  per** 
suacfed  bv  theauthor  of  the  present  pamphlet  that  it  may  easily 
be  true  that  no  such  person  as  Buonaparte^  at  least  in  the  char 
xact^  in  which  be  has  been  presented  to  us,  ever  lived.  But  this  is 
not  all.  After  our  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the  truth  of 
diis  story^  some  very  substantial  reasons  are  proposed  idiich  go 
ftlr  towai-ds  proving  it  false.  The  inexplicable  conduct  of  cer* 
tain  public  characters  and  parties,  at  one  time  violently  hostile 
to  this  common  enemy,  at  an<^er  espousing  his  cause;  the  real 
instances  we  have  known  of  a  whole  nation  being  imposed  upon  by 
a  political  fiction,  and  the  fair  opportunity  and  great  convenience 
of  attempting  such  an  imposition  m  the  present  case;  the  internal 
evidence  against  the  Teality  of  the  mcts,  from  their  unnatural 
completeness  and  striking  resemblance  to  the  accommodated 
worn  of  invention ;  in  short,  the  truly  unaccountable  and  mi* 
raculous  nature  x)f  the  occurrences  throw  over  Ae  whole  sadi 
an  appearance  of  falsdiood,  tha^  as  for  a  ntoraent  they  m^ht 
mtke  a  wise  man  scepticaH  ^  foirly  weighed^  they  mig^  almost 
tnake  a  sceptic  wise.    If  a  fact^  wellknown^  and  in  ourown  daysy 
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mw'be  tlnift  sperioiuly  csUed  in  quesliou,  it  ouglit  not  only  b 
make  m  laugh  at  the  writer's  ingenuity^  but  to  cure  us  also  tt 
listtening,  at  other  times,  with  a  grave  bee  to  objectioos  to  m 
account  which,  though,  from  its  anti^ui^,  it  might  be  expected 
to  be  peculiarlv  qpeu  to  attack,  yet,  m  met,  is  of  better  autho* 
rity,  and  really  less  open  to  exception,  than  our  last  officii . 
Gazette. 

To  take  to  pieces  the  whole  amunent,  when  the  work  itself  is 
so  short,  might  have  the  eflect  of  nindering,  rather  than  increas- 
ing, its  dispersion;  ifRhich  can  never  be  too  wide  wherever  bq^ 
tidsm  is  either  known  or  heard  of;  and  therefcMre  it  will  be  bett 
tw  in  a  diort  review^  like  this,  to  emplov  the  room  which  rensiiis 
in  putting  the  object  of  the  writer  in  a  just  view,  and  in  expUin^ 
ing  a  point  which,  from  its  nature^  is  Kable  to  be  misunderstood*. 

we  have  seen  that  the  end  which  the  writer  proposes  to  Imt^ 
self  is  to  defend  the  historical  evidence  of  our  religion^  by  the 
same  method  of  reasoning  by  which  Burke  has  defimded  its 
institutions,  and  Buder  its  doctrines.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
eiect  produced  is  to  tlurow  back  the  difficulties  upon  our  oppo^ 
nents,  and  to  give  them  qnestions  which,  in  common  feimess^ 
they  must  solve  before  they  can  press  us  for  a  further  explana^ 
tion;  By  this  method  thqr  are.convieted  of  acting  uponnoiioiis 
quite  a&  littJe  capable  of  d»cnonstration  as  any  thmg  in  revealed 
leligton ;  so  that  as  long  as  common  sense  is  unimpaired,  they 
cannot^  consistently,  complain  of  the  irrational  credulity  of  a 
Ghristtan  believer.  Indeed,  altogether,  the  fallacy  of  obnections^ 
that  universal  delusion  of  infidSs,  is  thus  exposed  and  invali* 
dated.  Nay,  more;  one  good  effect  of  the  present  work  will 
be  to  show,  that  for  the  sake  <tf.  mere  objections,  no  man  ever 
gave  up  any  thii^  but  his  rdigion. 

In  answer  to  the  sarcasms  which  bad  inen  have  pointed 
•ffttinst  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history,  from  the  style  and  method 
of  its.wrkers,  the  author  (^  the  ^  I£storic  Doubts  "has  sdop^ 
apian,  which,  at  fii^t  sight  and  by  the  influence  of  verbal  asso^*. 
eiations  of  recent  oriffin,  may  startle  even  wise  and  good  men» 
if  they  are  not  attentive  to  the  importance  of  its  connexion  with 
the  maia  ailment;  and  whkh,. indeed^  can  only  be  justified  by 
its  being  done  with  a  serious  motive^  and  for  certain  good. 

In  an  imitation  of  Scrq>tuie  knoni^  ffiir  a  parody  it  ought 
not  to  be  called,  until  that  term  rids  itself  4>f  the  odium  whii;^ 
now  liea  on  it),  he  has  given  some  of  the  most  remarkaUe  events 
in  the  life  of  Buonaparte^  in  which  the  sudden  and  unaccountv 
able  cfaanoe  of  circumstaaoes  eonespoad.  so  closely  with  ^ome 
parts  of  the  sacred  history :  and  at  the  same  Itime  the  broken 
unconnected  slyle  pf  narration  is  so  wdl  preserved,  as  to  show 
that  it  ia  no  sufficient  objeetien  against  the  reality  of  facts  that 
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.  ^jre.notdetailedi  or  for  want  of  farther  information 
t^^*^^ip|iear  scarcely  reconciieable.  What,  for  instance,  can 
***^^^^IJx^in,  yet  what  more  su^idous,  .as  thus  related,  than 
*^^/aJIowag  paragraph  ? 

(tfn    t^^e  days  the  Pope  returned  to  his  own  land.     Now  the 

jjch,  and  divers  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  servants  of  the  Pope, 

^boW  him  in  reverence ;  but  he  is  an  abomination  to  the  Britons, 

*^ A  to  the  Prussians,  and  to  the  Russians,  and  to  the  Swedes.     How- 

^•^  the  French  had  taken  away  all  his  lands,  and  robbed  him  of  all 

^^'|e  had,  and  carried  him  away  captive  into  France.     But  when  the 

o|^,t(iRS  nnd  the.  Prussians,  and  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes,,  and  the 

^0f  the  nations  that  were  confederate  against  France,  caipe  thither, 

^gfcaused  the  French  to  set  the  Pope  at  liberty,  and  to  restore  all  thd 

^  that  they  had  taken ;  likewise  they  gave  him  back  all  his  pos« 

^g^ons;  and  he  went  home  in. peace,  and  ruled  over  his  own  city  as 

A.  -Q^mes  past." 

Had  this  been  a  Jewish  record,  the  author-  well  argues,  Mr; 
Hume  would  have  sneered  at  it  as  a  triumphant  instance  of  a 
combination  of  events  impossible  and  contradictory.  The  use 
therefore  of  this  illustration  by  parallels  is,'  in  our  opinion,' 
in  aid  of  the  laws  of  the  land^  being  calculated  opportunely  to 
repel  an  impious  practice. fresh  in  our  memories.  The  pro- 
fligate scoffer  at -Holy  Writ  had  revived  the  abuse  of  a  potent 
weapon,  till  public  indignation  (notwithstanding  the  verdict 
which  we  remember  with  pain)  compelled^  him  to  withdraw  such 
exhibition  of  its  powers  from  the  public  eye.  Much  evil  has^ 
doubtless,  thus  been  prevented.  But  we  dared  not  hope  that 
there  were  left,  after  this  righteous  condemnation  by  the  ma- 
jority, no  half-finished  infidels,  no  "  wavering  Christians,"  who 
would  impute,  with  a  perversity  unfortunately  too  frequent,  a 
peculiar  virtue  to  this  suppressed  insti*ument  of  wickedness,  aqd 
imagine  it  to  have  been  decried,  because  Scripture  could  not 
bear  to  be  probed  by  it.  There  were,  and.  are  , many  such: 
the  fact  is  lamentably  notorious.  If,  for  their  sake  only,  the 
author  of  the  "  Historic  Doubts"  had  shown  that  such  an  imi- 
tation is  a  means  by  which  the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
may  be  illustrated,  fit  least  as  aptly  as  t^eir  dignity  has  been  in- 
sulted by  the  coriTipt  application  of  it — he  would  have  deserved 
well  of  his  fellow-creatures,  tie  has  wrested  from  the  infidel  host 
a  sword,  which  in  his  hands  has  become  a  sword  of  truth,  and 
the  edge  of  which  is  now  turned  against  them.  Thus  has  the. 
performance  of  an  acceptable  service  to  believers  been  suggested 
even' by  the  witless  productions  of  blaspheming  levity,  which  not. 
unfrequently  make  even  bad  men  tremble  a$  they  feign  to  Jaugh^ 
and  at  the  sound  of  which  the  good  may  fancy  themselves  tread-* 
ing  on  the  confines  of  helk 
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It  mm  he  thought  that  this  must  be  a  strange- bcnk 
woi^kl  snake  men's  belief  in  a  fact  which)  after   sll^'^  ^ 

sober   moments,  they  can  never  doulH;   but  we   canid  r 


et 


hoping  that  it  /WtU  be  found  a  useful   book  too,  if  b.^ 
rneansy  it  convinces  there  of  the  authenticity  of  facts  \         Tf 
belief  of  «*hich   are  involved    their  best  interests  and        t^ 
most    sdemn    duties;    and   which   will   thus   appear   to        v]^ 
come  to  us  through  a  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  re>    m- 
mended  by  better  evidence  than  we  have  for  the  passing  oc   ir- 
rences  of  our  own  times.     To  those  who  are  .acquainted  with  the 
reasonings  of  sceptics  generally^  and  of  their  fireat  text-book  in  . 
particular^  the  argument  will  appear  neat,  lucid,  and  concludve. 
Or  if  in  some  passages  there  is  room  for  pajtial  misconstruction^ 
it  would  be  well  to  remember,  that  it  is  not  quite  hi  '^h^TTirture 
of  a  piece  of  irony  to  begin  with  definitions,  postulates,  and 
enunciations,  nor  to  conclude  with  a  large  Q.  £.  D. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  amdertaking  was  not  to  argue  and 
refute  clirectly;  but  simply  to  make  trial,  whether  the  rational 
doubts,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  are  really 
fair  and  unprejudiced ;  whether  those  who  entertain  them  carry 
the  same  mode  of  argument  into  common  life ;  and  whether,  in 
short,  he  who  questions  the  credibility,  df  the  gospel  history  has 
a  right  to  assert  his  belief  in  any  thing. 


Art.  V. — Traveh  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^  and 
Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  '■  Part  the  Third. 
Scandinavia.  Section  ihe  First.  Cadelland  Davies.  Lon- 
don,  1819. 

In  proportion  as  man  becomes  interested  in  the  state  and  cir-« 
cumstances  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs,  and  enlarges  his 
view  of  his  relations  and  duties,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  fo- 
reign travel  are  understood  and  improved.  A  moral  scene  has 
q)ened  with  the  present  century,  in  which  the  fullest  illustration 
is-  given  :  to  the  sentiment  of  the  heathen  dramatist,  ^*  I  am  a 
man,  and  therefore  think  nothing  foreign  to  nnrself  which  be. 
longs  to- man."  Formerly  the  great  object  ot  travelling  into 
distant  countries  was  to  see  men  as  they  are;  but  modern  travel 
proposes  to  itself  also  the  higher  motive  of  making  them  happier 
and  wiserithan  they  are.  We  do  not  mean,  that  nobody  now 
travels  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  vanity,  or  vice;  nor  are  we  think- 
ing of  the^  miscellaneous  multitudes  who  have  recently,  to  the 
injury,  of  the  English  tjharacter,  almost  broken  down  the  parti- 
tion-line between  the  manners  of  France  apd  Italy  and  our  oi^m 
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^^'^•'Mof  idle  travellers  encm^  for  the  supply  of  idle  readers ; 
l^^  ''/nany  Xhe  discoveries  bad  better  be  kept  secret ;  but  to 
bertv  '  ^^'^^  ^^^  interested  in  extending  the  blessip^  of  truth,  U- 
rar  '  ^  ^^^  civilization».to,  the  quarters  of  human  misery  and  igno* 


t 


^ce— to  those  who  take  a  feeling  part,  in  the  plans  now  in 
fperati<Hi  to -reclaim  the  desert  and  derelict  tracts  of  the  Intel* 
jectual  world,  and  to  ternnnate  in  remote  climes  those  horrors 
of  blood,  and  slavery,  sind  idolatry,  which  our  avarice  has  en- 
couraged, and  in  part  created,  the  adventuring  spirit  of  sqph 
travellers  as  Dn  Clarke,  to  whose  audacious  foot.no  r^ion, 
frozen  or  parched,  has  beeii  impervious,  proves  a  source  ofper"- 
pnetual  entertainment*  Formerly  men  oi  merit  travelled  to  see 
^ight6,  or  bring  back  surprising  relations 


-  Of  antres^  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 


Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heaven ; 
'  ... 

and  were  contented  with  taking  exterior  views  of  society,  and 
barbarism  in  their  various  shapes,  to  gn^tiiy  the  mere  passion  for 
the  marvellous;  biit  a  spirit  of  humane  ana  enlightened  philoso- 
phy has,  in  these  latter  times,  generally  infused  into  the  researches 
of  travellers  and  their  readers  a  profounder  sentiment,  and  given 
to  them  a  more  philanthropic  scope*  Wise  men  no  longer 
look  at  these  scenes  of  human  degradation  with  an  eye  for  the 
'romantic   or  the  {2|rotesQue,  but  with  a  heart  that  ^V  takes  the 

Cuge  of  human  misery,'^  and  recognises  the  lot  and  part  which 
longs  to  these  seeming  outcasts  of  nature  in  the  immorlal  inherit- 
ance of  souls.  The  mord,  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  saying  too  much 
if  we  add,  the  spiritual  interest,  which  the  civilized  world,  and 
especfally  our  own  country,  begins  to  feel  in  these  outlying  por- 
tions of  numaniU',  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  traveller ;  and 
even  where  he  himself  is  a  stranger  to  these  warm  and  philan- 
tfarojpic  speculations,  be  iumishes  to  tliose  who  feel  them  the 
preparative  intelligence  to  guide  them  in  their  great  object  of 
multiplying  the  happiness  of  human  beings. 

'^iVar  has  but  few  compensations,  but  it  has  some.  Whiles  for 
;a  long  course  of  years,  it  kept  us  from  a  contaminating  inter- 
course with  the  seats  of  civilised  corruption,  it  forced  the  spint 
of  inquiry  into  paths  but  little  explored,  and  extended  our  ac- 
quain1;ance  with  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  more 
espedallv  with  the  human  character  under  its  most  striking  coh-^ 
trasts  of  physical  and  moral  condition*  It  operated  as  a  salu<^ 
tary  check  upon  the  desultory  love  of  rambling,  by  narrowing 
the  vent  of  idle  and  crude  curiosity.  Few  were  disposed  for  the 
gratiiScation  of  a  vagrant  vapity,  such  as  that  which  has  of  late, 
during  the  summer  months,  emptied  our  universities,  countings 
bouses,  shops,  and  boarding-schools  into  France  and  Italy^  ^o 
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pioceed,  idiToueh  perils  and  privktions^  to'sctees,'  atid"  sodede^ 
and  latitudes,  from  which  only  the  courageoni,  the  literate^  and 
the  intelligent,  can  import  instruction  or  amusement.  Whatever 
operated  to  keep  oar  youth  at  home,  till  home  had  a  little  more 
stamped  the  Englishman  on  the  character,  was  so  iar  bentficial 
in  its  effect.    Foreign  travel  engages,  or  should  engage  us,  in  a 
sort  of  intellectual  commerce,  for  which  a  capital  should  be  first 
accumulated.    No  one  can  study  with  success  the  characters  of 
others  but  he  that  has  first  become  well  acquainted  with  himgelf. 
He  must  set  out  with  fixed  principles,  a  formed  character,' 
and  matured  observation,  to  be  skilful  in  developing^  the  varied 
influences  of  climate,  government,  and  laws,  on  the  mterior  so- 
ciety and  moral  habits  of  remote  communities.    Imaginatuggii!:^- 
cannot  frame  a  thing  more  mis-shapen  and'^^i^is  amoMr'the 
abortions  of  mismanaged  educatioti,  than  the  petulance  of  a  naif- 
bred  young  Englishman  exulting  in  an  awkward  imitation  of 
foreign  foppery  and  vicef^tnd  we  do  really  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  keep  our  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  seeing  the 
world,  until  tne  world  might  see  them  without  prejudice  to  the 
British  character. 

Travelling  is  not  a  neutral  event  in  our  lives ;  it  has  in  ffeneral 
k  poweriul  influence  on  our  habits  apd  principles.    According  t6 
the  disposition  and  preparation  with  which  it  is  undertaken,  is 
usually  the  degree  of  benefit  or  injuiy  produced  by  it.    There  is 
i^  some  minds  a  power  of  extracting  truth  and  practical  remark 
from  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way;  whose  views  become 
generalized,  and  their  comprehension  enlarged,  as  their  expe^* 
rience  spreads.      But  to  that  larger    portion  whose  inteUecta 
m^e  no  use  of  new  scenes  or  events  as  materials  of  thought  or 
observation,  who  have  no  tendency  to  appropriate,  to  build,  or  to 
accumulate,  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  a  dissipating  in* 
tercourse  with  a  rapid  succession  of  objects;  nothing  so  perpe* 
tuates  their  native  sterility  as  the  pressure  of  that  abundanea 
which  they  are  incapable  of  quickening,  improving,  or  applying* 
There  is,  besides,  another  evil,,  iar  exceeding  in  magnitude 
those  to  which  we  have  slightly  alluded,  attendant  on  the  mania 
of  travelling :  the  travelled  coxcpn^b  is  lA  haste  to  forget  his 
early  impressions,  and  to  assiune  a  certain  disgusting  tone  of 
infidel  philosophy.    "  Qudques  uns,"  says  La  Bruyere^  **  ache- 
vent  de  se  corrompre  par  de  longues  voyages,  et  perdent  le  pett 
de  religion  qui  leur  rcfStoit.     lis  voient  de  jour  a  autre  nn  nou«« 
veau  culte,  diverses  mceurs,  di verses  c^r^monies.     lis  ressemblpnt 
a  ceux  qui  entrent  dans  les  magazins,  ind^termin^s  snr  le  choik 
desdtofles  qu*ils  veulent  acheter :  le  grand  nombre  de  ceiles  qu'on 
leur  montra  les,  rend  plus  indifferehs;  elles  ont  chacune  leur 
aj^ment)  ^letir  biensdance;  ils  ne  se  fixent  point;  ils  sortetlt 
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sans  emplette."  And  if  this  is  an  effect  "very  commonly  proi 
duced  by  fc»*eign  travel,  we  have  the^more  reason  to  lament  that 
the  present  swallow  for  voyages  and  travels,  and  the' impatience  to 
supply  the  demand,  are  so  excessive,  that  the  traveller's  first^visit^ 
afier  landing  on  his  ^ own  shores,  is  usually  to  bis  poUkiierr 
with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  allows  time  §ar  recdwery  frdm  the 
vertigo  of  posting  and  sailings  the  coiitefnts  of  Jiis  journal  are 
given  raw  to  tlie  poUiir. 

.  We  have  indidged  ourselves  in  making  these  observations, 
because  we  really  think  them  called  for  by  the  case  as  it  stands 
generaUy^with  respect  to  travellers  and  writers  of  travels.  Such  of 
oirr  remarks  as  are  on  the  side  of  censure  have  no  application  tci 
the  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  No  man  was  ever  so 
fK}rj:i  for  that  tOi^hich  he  has  been  bred,  and  so  well  prepared 
by  breediag  for  tiie  .course  which  he  has  run,  as  Dr.  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke.  Nature's  appointments  and  adaptations  are  often 
crossed  and  disturbed ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  any  one  is 
shuffled  into  the  precise  situation  ibr  which  he  has  a  natural  best. 
Wiien  this  happens,  distinction  is  the  sure  result,  according  ta 
the  importance  of  the  attainment.  It  appears  to  us,  that  Dn 
Clarke  is  one  iof  those  fortunate  actors' in  lifers'  untoward  drama, 
whose  part  has  been  that  to  which  his  natural  endowments  had 
a  sort  of  determination.  With  the  essentials  of  probity,  learn- 
ings and  religion,  he  has  those  specific  modifications  of  cha*- 
racter  which  make  the  accomplished  traveller.  His  books, 
without  any  display  of  personal  vanity,  bear  the  liveliest  testi- 
mony to  his  courage,  curiosity,  and  penetration.  It  is  his  great 
reward  to  stand  amidst  '^reat  competition  the  foremost  in  his 
department  of  ^merit — Pnnceps  et  plane  Coryphaeus :  and  he  has 
attained  the  prize  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  cause  of  morality 
or  decency;  a  circumstance  hot  to  be  reckoned  among  the  least 
of  thbse  which  entitle  Dr»  Clarke  to  his  honourable  place  among 
writers  of  travels. 

.  a  Early  in  the  spring  of  1799,"  thus  the  author  begins  his  narra- 
tive, '*  when  Englishmen  were  excluded  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  European  continent,  by  the  distracted  state  of  public  afiairs,  four 
gentlemen  of  Jesus  Collegfe,  Cambridge,  left  their  university  for  Yar- 
hioutb^  intending  to  sail  thence  for  Cuxhaven  and  Hamburgh.  The 
party  consisted  of  Professor  Malthus,  the  Rev.  William  Otter,  John 
l^arten  Cripps,  Esq.  and  the  author  of  these  travels.  It  was  their 
intention  to  visit  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland;  countries 
seldom  seen  by  literary  men ;  and  at  this  time  less  liable  than  any 
other  to  those  political  convulsions  which  agitated  more  frequented, 
regions.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  in  the  year  above  men* 
tioned,  the  travellers  made  the  island  of  Heligoland^  of  which 
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tidthing  now  remains  but  the  higher  part,  appearing  like  a  huge 
mound  rising  out  of  the  water.  A  map  of  this  place,  a  very 
curious  document,  found  in  the  island,  having  been  presented  to 
the  author,  is  inserted  into  his  book,  exhibiting  a  oif^ce  fertile 
territory,  overspread  with  villages,  citadels,  and  temples,  adorned 
by  woods  and  rivers,  all  of  which  have  long  sunk  beneath  the 
waves.  The  sea  is  continuing  its  encroachments,  and  the  small 
remains  of  the  island  are  following  the  fate  of  that  which  the 
waters  have  gradually  covered. 

The  prospect  of  Altona  and  Hamburgh,  as  they  sailed  up  the 
Elbe,  was  very  agreeable  and  striking.  The  commercial  magni-* 
ficence  of  the  scene,  with  its  forest  of  masts,  and  all  the  grand 
apparatus  ibr  receiving  and  pouring  forth  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  seems  to  exceed  the  naval  scenery  of  the  Thames,  or 
/  of  any  other  port  of  Europe.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  nar- 
row and  wretcnedly  paved.  The  houses  are  lofty,  and,  though 
full  of  windows,  have  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur.  The  ceotrg  _  _ 
of  the  edifice  is  usually  occupied  by  the  hall,  whi^^>irt*tllSrW^  -'••"^••^^ 
in  mosaic  work,  the  ceilings  are  painted  in  the  Italian  taste,  ^nd 
the  furnituiie  and  interior  decorations  are  after  the  manner  of 
the  French.  As  the  stay  of  the  travellers  was  only  a  week  in 
Hamburgh,  the  knowledge  acquired  by  them  of  the  state  of 
society  in  this  city  must  have  beea  sli^t  and  general.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  summing  up  the  character  of  the  Hamborgian  in  the 
comprehensive  monosyllable  tkrifi.  We  turn  over,  with  little 
interest,  the  remaining  leaves  which  relate  to  this  city  of  princely, 
traffickers^  to  follow  our  travellers  northward  in  search  of  some-^ 
thing  more  intellectual,  casting  back  no  look  of  regret  towards 
a  community  whose  literature,  vaccording  to  Dr.  Clarke,  appears: 
to  consist  principally  of  licentious  Frenoi  publications,  rendered 
moi*e  degrading  by  the  most  indecent  prints.  Whatever  ah 
Englishtnan  and  a  Christian  may  be  presumed  to  turn  from 
with  disgust,  this  .respectable  traveller  is  sure  to  mark  with  a 
manly  reprobation.  The  fact  is  most  honourable  to  him ;  and 
only  as  long. as  the  substantial  and  educated  part  of  his  country 
sympathise  with  him  in  this  feeling,  will  England  maintain  its 
superiority  over  the  unblest  population  of  France  and  Itdiy. 

Upon  the  first  of  June,  Dr.  Qlarke  and  his  companions  lefl 
Hamburgh  in  a  post  waggon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  their 
route  towards  Lubeck.  .  The  environs  o#  Hamburgh  he  de^ 
scribes  as  being  .filled  with  numeMmS^  pretty  villas,  the  seats  of 
the  merchants ;  but  in  a  note  we  are  further  informed  that  'all 
these  rural  habitations,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  private  and 
'  public  buildings  between  Altona  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  vistas 
-of  trees,  so' long  the  delight  and  Wst  of  the  inhabitants,  have. 
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been  demolidied  by  the  French,  under  General  Baroust  Who 
does  not  recal  with  horror  these  dl^dfiil  soaies  and  crimes,  the 
author  of  which  stiH  lives  in  splendid  impunity ! 

As  the  travellers  amroachea  Lubeck,  the  sun  was  goins  down 

*  iyver  the  isthmus  of  Uie  Danish  penmsula,  and  the  tali  spires 
bf  the  ci^  formed  a  noble  obgect  in  the  horizon.  This  place  was 
regarded  D^  the  author  as  the  proper  beginnix]^  o£  his  northern 
"bravels.  It  is  situated  at  idie  confluence  of  sev.eral  rivers,  the  largest 
of  which  -is  the  Trave.  The  fortificaticms-were  in  a  perfect  state  f 
and  the  ramparts,  covered  with  verdure,  rose  to  a  level  with 

^  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  streets  might  vie  with  those  of  the 
Dutch  towns  for  neatness,  deanKneas,  land  regularity.  Tboa 
city  has  the  dignity  of  being  the  place  wherein  the  ikmoua 
Hanseatio  league  wasi^nteeed  upon  in  1164;  and  it  ha»:aIso  ta 
boast  of  some  men. of  literaxy  eminence^  among  whom  may:  be 
r^oned  Kircfaman,  known  by  his  celebrated  work,  *^  De  Eune* 
ribus  Romanorum.''  There  are  here  some  andent-structures ;  and 
amoi^  tbem  the  cathedral  deserves  notice,  as  well  for  its  archi** 
lecture,  as  for  some  :paintings  xif  the  earliest  age,  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  but  more  particularly  for  a  clo9k  of  singular 
construction  and  high  antiquity.  The  town  is  greatly  inferior 
in  size  and  popi^tion  to  Hamburgh,  but  the  houses  are  belter 
built,  and  better  fannshed.^  One  large  door,  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  coach,  opens,  in  most  of  them,,  into  a  qmdous  hall, 
which  apartment  is  sometimes  really  used  as  a  coach-^house.    . 

Through  Holstemthe  roads  appear  to  be  of  the  worst  de-» 
acrtptioB,  but  the  goodness  of  the  horses  enabled  than. to  travel 
five  miles  within  the  hour.  The  cottages  are  described  to  be 
neat  and  clean,  and  the  peasantry  to  be,^  i|i  appearance,  healthy, 

'Wong,  and  happ^*    Tlie  country,  iii  general,  was  of  the  ordi- 

^  aary  character  ot  our  own,  sometindes  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  but  for  themest  part  fiat,  with  numerous  lakes,  inferior, 
indeed^  to  those  of  Switzerland,  or  of  Cumberland  aad  West-» 

foreland,  bat  prettily  ornamented  with  wood.  A  rough  speeU 
>ien  of  the  country  manners  occurred  at  the  inn,  wher^  though 
itwasSimday,  the  boors  were  drinking,  smoking,  playing  at 

^cards,  loid  quarrelling,  agreeably  to  the  delineations  of  Brouwer* 
Through  Eutin  and  Pruz^  very  neat  and  well-built  towns,  oi^ 
the  borders  e(  lakes,  they  proceeded  tx^  Kid,  which  towa  is 
faeautifuily  situate  upon  an  )  inlet  of  the  ^Baltic,  and  consists  of 
one  long  handsome  street,  with  a  amall  square  at  the  end  of  it. 
A  visible  difierence  began  now  to  be  observed  in  the  countenanoe^. 
#f  *the  people,  having  lighter  hair,  fairer  omiplexions,  afid 
milder  aspects  than  the  iiuiabitants  of  the  more  southern  ^ro^ 
vinces,  and  generally  so  like  the  English,  as  frequenti^  to  be 
loistakenby  lhe:travtl]er&  fiiTitbdr  own  countryiqaen.  xhe  uni« 
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versity  of  Kdlaj^M^r  to  pofiise^s  nolliing  cbaracteristic  of  a  seat 
pf  learning,  except  a  few  rare  books*  The  principal  curiosity 
of  the  place  seems  tp  be  the  canal  which  unites  the  Baltic  .wiih 
the  German  Ocean.  After  crossmg  this  canal,  they  left  Holstein 
and  entered  the  Duchy  of  SleswicK,  in  which  the  author  notion 
again  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  natives  to  those  of  our 
own  country. 

After  the  nassage  across  the  Leaser  and  Greater  Belt,  the  long 
twilight  of  tne  north  began  to  allow  of  their  travelling,  by  nij^t 
as  well  as  by  day.  .  Leaving  Corsoers  two  hours  after  midnight, 
in  an  open  waggon,  they  were  treated  with  the  remarkable  ap* 
pearance  of  the  sun-rise  over  the  Baltic.  It  is  well  described 
by  our  author  thus :  . 

.'  *<'The  sky,  at  this  moment,  for  a  consUerable  extent  near  the  ho- 
jrizoD,  was  «f  a  bright  gr^n  colqur ;  owing,  possibly,  to  the  Uue  colour 
of  the  sea,  blended  with  the  yeUoiw  hue  of  the  impending  atmosphere. 
There  had  been  no  real  night:  the  twilight,  spreading  Qver  a  great 
part  of  the  hemisphere  above  our  heads,  had  never  sunk  below  the  ho- 


rizon ;  and  during  half  an  hour  before  the  suiCUisk  becH—i.  f.»muic, 
the  tints  of  the  sky  exceeded  any  thing  we  hadifver  seeti.  The  field 
of  clouds  above  us  resembled  a  splendid  carpet,  enriched  by  every  di- 
versity of  colour.  Toward  the  horizon,  these  colours  were  more  in- 
tense and  vivid ;  and  the  clouds,  toward  the  east^  resembled  masses  of 
burnished  gold.  From  a  vast  distance  behind  us,  in  the  toest^  immense 
heaps  of  vapour,  and  enormous  columns  of  mist,  majestically  moved 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  9un  was  to  issue,  as  to  a  focal  point ; 
when,  suddenly,  their  concourse  was  interrupted,  and  their  progress 
checked,  by  the  bursting  forth  of  the  everlasting  orb  itself.  In  all  Us 
might;  the  floating  masses  instantly  receding  as  they  before  ad- 
vanced.'*     (P.  60.)      ^  ,    . 

Early  in  June,  the  party  arrived  at  Copenhagen,;  which  had 
risen  from  its  ashes  after  the  fire  of  1795.    The  state  of  the  ar|s 
and  refinement  in  the  ciEipital,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  coun- 
try,, as  far  as  it  fell  under  his  observation,  Dr.  Clarke  reckons  a 
-whole  century  behind  our  own.     The  palace  and  gardens  at 
Frederlcksberg,  a  country-seat  of  the  king,  about  two  miles  from 
'Copenhagen,  afforded  but  a  poor  specimen  of  the  national  taste. 
The  gardens  were  formal,  disposed  in  dusty  walks,  with  loi^ 
.  avenues,  and  Chinese  bridf^s.  The  public  walks  in  the  city  were 
equally  defective  in  attraction  to  an  English  taste.     They  weive, 
however,  full  of  ccmipany ;  of  the  dress  and  appearance  of  whom 
we  have  no  very  flattering  description.  The  same  inferiority  may 
.  be  observed  of  the  amusements,  the  literature,  and  manners  of  the 
peopli^  i^  generd.  The  population  of  Copenhagen  is  reckoned  at 
•  about  .65,000  persons, .  and  the  male  population  of  all  the  Danish 
islands,  Zealand,  Fionia,Laland,  Lanffland,  Moen,  Falster,  and 
.Ainnol,;is  considered  as  amoimtuig  only  to  half  «  million.    Qf 
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thia  small  population^  the  number  of  lea;rned  and  intellectual 
men,  is  in  i  very  small  proportion.  In  every  thing  they  do  th^re 
is  a  characteristic  littlen€ss.  Their  museum  is  full  of  frivolities. 
We  are  told  by  Wolff,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  that  he  went,  in 
search  of  antiquities,  to  visit  a  man  of  virtu,  who  had  a  singular 
collection  of  keys  of  every  description,  from  that  of  St.  Peter, 
down  to  that  of  the  most  diminutive  Venetian  padlock.  The 
arsenal,  docks,  and  naval  stores,  were,  however,  every  way  ' 
worthy  of  admiration,  for  neatness,  abundance,  excellence  of 
materials,  and  the  order  and  good  disposition  of  the  vessels  and 
stowage.  Within  the  course  of  one  year,  nearly  4000  merchant- 
men iuid  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  and  3870  had  sailed^ 
from  thence.  The  account  of  the  royal  review  is  interestingv 
.and  chiefly  so  by  the  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  melancholy  con* 
dition  of  the  m|iniac  king,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  treating  hinr. 

"  During  the  evening  of  Thursday^  June  15,  the  Crovon  Prince  re- 
viewed 10,000  Danish  troops.  The  weather  was  unfavourable,  but  we 
>ent  to  see  the  sight  The  prevailing  opinion  am?ng  intelligent  fo- 
reigoerd^wbo  were^esent  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Prince,  an^  h^  passion  for  military  affairs,  his  troops  were  awk<* 
ward,  and  negligent  of  their  duty.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  eating 
in  the  midst  of  their  marching  manceuvres ;  others  talking ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which' was,  that  they  were  often  (to  use  a  technical  terni) 
c/w^6^^,  and  in  evident  confusion.  We  approached  very  near  to  the 
royal  tent,  standing  close  to  the  entrance,  where  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  Royal  Family.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight;  the  poor 
King  being  allowed  to  walk  in  and  out  of  the  tent,  aild  to  exhibit  the 
proofs  of  his  mental  derangement  to  all  the  bye-standers.  A  youn^ 
officer,  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
'  hand,  attracted  the  King's  notice :  going  up  to  him,  his  majesty  made 
the  most  hideous  grimaces '  dose  to  his  face,  and  poured  forth,  at  the 
same  time*  a  torrent  of  the  lowest  abuse.  The  conduct  of  this  young 
subaltern  was  very  commendable*  Orders  had  been  issued,  that  no 
notice  should  ever  be  taken  of  what  the  unfortunate  i^ionarch  might 
say ;  nor  any  reply  whatsoever  be  made  to  his  questions  :  consequent- 
ly,  the  officer  stood  fixed  and  immoveable  as  a  statue ;  and,  during  thei 
whole  time  that  the  King  remained  spluttering  in  his  face,  not  a  fea- 
ture of  his  countenance  was  changed,  but  preserved  the  utmost  firmness, 
and  gravity,  as  if  unconscious  that  any  person  was  addressing  him.  When 
the  King  observed  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  object  of 
his  rage,  his  insanity  took  a  different  turn  ;  and  beginning  to  exhibit 
all  sorts  of  antics  before  the  different  Ambassadors  and  Envoys  who 
wefe  collected  befbre  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  he  suddenly  rushed 
into  the  teat.  The  persons  present  upon  this  occasion  were,  besides 
the' King  and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  King's  brollier,  who  was  de* 
fornved ;  the  Princess  Royal^  in  a  riding  habit ;  the  Kings  nephew ; 
the  Ambassadors  from  France  and  Spain,  the  English  Ministers,  their 
Secretaries,  and  other  Envoys,  together  with  a  variety  of  foreigners  of 
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dtttiQc^oii  who  had  been  presented  at  the  Danuh  CourU^'    <P.  8h 
89.) 

In  their  way  from  Copenhagen,  they  passed  a  plain  marble 
monument,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  peasants  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Count  BemstorfF,  prime  minister  of  Denmark, 
who  set  the  first  example  of  emancipating  his  tenants  from  a 
system  of  feudal  bondage,  which  was  followed  by  the  liberation 
of  the  crown  tenants ;  till  which  event  the  farmers  were  scarcely 
above  the  condition  of  slaves. 

The  passage  of  the  Sound  is  an  aiFair  only  of  half  an  hour, 

with  a  favourable  wind.      The  travellers  were  landed  on  the 

'/Swedish  coast  in  25  minutes  &om  their  setting  out.     Their  first 

remark  was  the  inferiority  of  the  Swedes  in  the  point  of  cleanli-^ 

ness  to  the  Danes,  and  this  early  impression  was  subsequently 

confirmed ;  but  in  many  estimable  qualities  they  Ijad  soon  reason 

to  give  the  preference  greatly  to  the  country  they  were  now 

visiting.     The  general  aspect  of  Sweden,  as  surveyed  from  the 

Baltic,  is  one  cdntinuous  unbroken  forest,  of  pine-trees  mingled 

with  birch  and  juniper.     As  the  soil  is  thus  overspre&d  with 

wood,  the  population  is  consequently  small.     Intjie^  j^fif  177(1, 

that  of  all  Sweden  amounted  only  to  two  flitiMons  and  a  half. 

The  party  now  pursued  their  journey,  in  little  low  waggons,  the 

usual  conveyance  of  the  country,  4rawn  by  small  but  beautiful 

horses,  remarkable  for  their  speed  and  spirit.     The  roads  are 

throughout  the  country  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  dress  of 

the  female  peasantry  consists  of  a  scarlet  jacket  placed  over  a 

sort  of  variegated  waistcoat,   short  bliie  petticoats  not  reaching 

lower  than  the  knees;  a  white  handkerchief  is  loosely  and  ele* 

gantly  bound  over  the  head,  and  the  feet  are  bare.     The  men 

Are  tail  and  strong,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  Danes.     The  features 

8r6  of  one  character ;  a  long  visage,  with  little  colour,  grey  ^es^ 

good  teeth,  and  a  mild  expression. 

The  roote  pf  the  travellers  lay  along  the  western  coast,  through 
a  country  abounding  in  gigantic  features  of  woody  and  rocky 
scenery,  till  they  reached  Ootheborg  or  Gothenburg ;  whose 
commerce  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Sweden,  and  where 
the  objects  of  trade  appear  to  engross  the  attention  of  every 
individual.  The  place  is  second  only  to  Stockholm^  in  extent,.  , 
wealth,  and  population.  It  is  fortified,  has  broad  streets,  and 
handsome  houses,  though  built  in  general  entirely  of  wood. 
The  number  of  herrings  taken  in  the  fishery  here  amounts,} 
sometimes,  to  the  astonishing  quantity  of  two  millions  of  barrels: 
in  a  single  season,  each  barrel  containing  from  1^00  to  ISOO. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  dried  in  smoke  or  consumed  in 
making  oil;  15  barrels  of  herrings  yielding  only  one  of  oil. 
**  The  great  annual  procession  of  the  herring  affords  one  of  the 

i2 
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iho^  wonderflt)  subjects  of  ttaturar  history.  Erery  year,  a  Uvirtg 
tide,  formed  by  these  animals,  begins  to  flow  from  the  shores  of  Spits* 
^gi^y  to#ar(k  the  south,  in  one  vastierrent  of  moving  myriads; 
which  b>eing  intercepted  in  its  progress  by  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
4e]^rates  into  two  great  branphes.  One  of  these  branches  takes  its 
coarse  along  our  toestem- shores^  the  other,  steering  down  the  German 
Ocean^  visits  with,  its  teeming  flood  all  the  eastern  sfde  of  our  isfand, 
and  all  ^he  xpestern  shores  of  Noruoay^  Sweden^  Denmark^  &c. ;  bear- 
ing, wheresoever  they  go,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  returnmg  season, 
the  me^ns  of  subsistence  and  employment  for  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  fishermen  of  Gothenburg  do  not  take 
.  Ihem,  as  it  is  us6al  in  roost  other  dountries,  by  bringing  their  nets  to 
land^:  such  is  the  {^rodigiptis' multitude  of  the  herrings^  that  having 
surrounded  a  shoal,  th^  content  themselves  with>  dragging  them  near 
to  the  shore;  where,  rontracting  then-  n6ts  so  as  to  get  them  into  as 
small  a  spac0  )te  possible,  the  herrings  are  baled  out  with  scoops.  A 
more  ^upeodous  eift  of  Providence,  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  cre^- 
tODe^  Is  haidly  offered  to  our  consideration,  in  the  history  of  man- 
.iind.*'    (P.99, 100.) 

After  glassing  through  some  beautiful  defiles,  covered  vjth 

^  lofty  pii!^s$,  which   raninded  the   travellers  of  the  scenery  .of 

^  Basle  and  Bbrii8|  in  "Smtzerland,  always  upon  ea^ellent.  roiids, 

'  but  in  esiecmble post wa^ons^  and  highly  taxed  forbad  acoopoi- 

tnodationsaild  bad  provisions,  they  arrived  at  TroUhaeta^  a  town 

about  two  or  three  English^ miles  out  of  the.  direct  route,  where 

othe  bouses,  beinff  all  ^constructipd  of  deal  planks,  had  the  ap- 

))earance  of  deal  boxes.     The  cataracts,  or  falls  of  this  place  are 

femous;  but  they  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  had 

^  t>een  raised  of  them.     That  which  is  nu>st  worthy  of  attention 

here,  is  the  new  cut  which  was  to  effect  a  communication  1^ 

tween  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.     It  consisted  in  the  section 

^  of  a  rock  of  micaceous  quartz,  iextending  about  three-eightha 

.  of  a  Swedish  mile,  in  older  to  avoid  all  the  cataracts. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  begins  in  this  latitude  to  be^very  powerful 
with  the  earliest  appearance  of  summer,  and  there  is  no  spring. 
Upon  the  Id^t  day  thev  were  at  Gothenburg,  the  18th  of  June  ; 
die  inhabitants  said  they  had  experienced,  only  fifteen  days  of 
'  4Summer,  the  ice  having  thawed  only  on  the  3d ;  but  the  mer- 
cury, in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  a  north  aspect,  and  in  the 
^   l^hatde,  stood  on  that  day  at  74^. 

'The  inn  at  TroUbssta  is  mentioned > with  approbation  for  its 
cleanliness  and  comfort  $  but  the  houses  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
are  dirty  and  disgusting,  so  as  to  afiect  the  travellers  with  sur- 
,  prise  at  the  health,  strength,  and  tall  athletic  form  of  the  people. 
The  floors  even  of  the  superior  houses  are  strewed  with  juniper, 
a  practice  not  conducive  to  cleanliness ;  and  the  odour  of  the 
dying  vegetables  is  disagreeable  and  unwholesome.    The  cottager 
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ure  roofed  with  planks  of  wood,  oyer  which,  ir^sh  turf  is  j|aid^  pn 
which  a  Quantity  of  grass  springs  up  in  tlie  gro^ing^eason.  ■  \ 
From  TroHhaeta  they  proceeded  to  the  Wener  lake^^  one  pf  tfa^ 
largest  in  Europe,  by  water,  sometimes  on  a  river  and  fiometin)«» 
on  a  canal  cut  for  completing  the  conununication.  At  its  southern 
extremity  is  situated  the  small  towji^of  Wenersburg,  where  tliev 
laiKled.  The  lake,  though  it  has  no  very  striking  features,*  & 
surrounded  by  rocks ;  andbeing  very  clear  and  limpid,  presenftfir  a 
beautiful  combination  of  scenery.  At  Halleberg,  a  place  al  ^ 
little  distance  from  Wenersburg,  Professor  MaTthus  tod  Mf. 
Otter  parted  company  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps,  Ivhqm 
they  left  to  pursue  their  journey  through  Sweden,  to  tne  Arctic 
provinces  of  Lapland,  themselves  taking  their  departurj^  ibr 
Norway.  The  route  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companion  lay,«|long 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  Wener;  and  as  they^proceed^d  Jn 
(his  direction  they  were  pleased  at  finding*  a  striking  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  cottages,  whidi  eontinued  to  improte 
in  comfort  as  they  proceeded.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  ni^ht  when 
they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Halby ;  and  the  description  which 
the  author  gives  of  his  entertainment  at  that  place,  at  once  x:ecQP- 
cHes  us  to  Swedish  hospitality.  They  could  scarcely  be  prevail^ 
upon  to  entpr  one  of  their  little  huts,  expecting,  from  its  external 
appearance,  to  find  its  interior  like  what  they  had  hitherto  fpund 
it  m  Swedish  cottages ;  but,  says  the  author, 

**  Our  surprise  was  ^reat,  upon  being  immediately  conducted  into 
a  neat  litde  iipartment ;  ihe  floor  of  which,  as  usual,  was  strewed  wUh 

juniper  ;  but  the  tabie  was  covered  with  a  white  damask  linen  cloth, 
besides  being  provided  with  damask  napkins,  silver-ha^dJed  knfves 
and  forks,  silver  spoons,  and  a  pewter  tureen^  polished  as  bright 
as  a  mirror.      In  a  f^yr  minutes^  we   had  boiled  fish,  fresh  from 

'  the  lake,  vwhite  soup,  veal-cutlets,  mutton  smoked  like  ham, 
omlets,  rusks,  fresh  butter,  and  many  o^ier  jdelicacies.  Thisl^epcist 
began  and  endied  with  a  dram  of  good  French  brandy  and  sprntg* 
water;  and  lor  ihe  whole  of  our  face,  our  host  demanded  only  a  rix* 
dollar,  about  e^ual  to  four  shillings  of  English  money :  |eeming  also  so 
grateful  for  ibis  payment,  that^  when  we  left  the  house,  he  bow^  to 
the  ground.  The  extraordinary  cleanliness  of  this  village,  and  Ithe 
commrtable  state  of  its  tenants^  may  serve  toeonfirm  the  remark  which 
the  author  has  elsewhere  made,  that  persons  dwelling  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  large  lakes ^re,  generally  speaking,  much  more  cleanly  in  their 

»  t^a 


manners,  and  better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  t^an  their 
more  mediterranean  couDirymen."    r(P.  1^7,  128.) 

This  little  incident  is  followed  by  an  adventure  which  we  are 
sure  will  entertain  our  readers ;  on  that  account  therefore,  and 
because  it  also  opens  to  us  a  scene  of  hospitalitj'  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  this  noble  nation,  we  extract  the  account.     « 

•<*  As  the  day  had  been  eventful,  in  the  loss  we  had  sustained  of  the 
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company  of  our  fKends,  so  the  night  proved  a  night  of  remarkable  ad- 
ventures. We  crossed  the  ferry  caused  here  by  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  Denner  Wiken^  which  does  not  exceed  half  an  English  mile.  It 
was  now  near  midnight ;  and  we  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  trusting  oiyselves  to  the  discretion  and  guidance  of  two  boyS| 
who  came  yawning  from  the  Yii^rry-bouse.  Taking  our  luggage  from 
the  carts,  they  hurried  us  on  boafd  a  wretched  skiff,  about  as  long,  but 
not  so  wide,  as  a  Thames  wherry.  The  wind  was  rather  tempestuoifts ; 
and  the  waves  breaking  into  tliis  narrow  channel,  like  water  boiling  in 
B  kettle,  several  times  broke  into  the  boat,  and  threatened  to  swafiow 
her.  Our  fears  increased,  when  we  found,  that,  instead  of  crossing 
the  narrow  strait,  our  juvenile  conductors  were  steering  to  seme  dis* 
tant  shore.  We  could  not  make  them  understand  a  word  we  said ;  so 
we  waited  the  event  patiently ;  while  the  two  boys,  evidently  unable 
to  manage  the  boat  properly,  paddled  about,  vainly  struggling  to  keep 
their  course. «  Presently  we  passed  an  island,  and  for  some  time  medi- 
tated the  probability  of  our  being  able  to  reach  it,  by  swimming,  if  the 
boat  should  be  upset.  After  much  tedious  anxiety,  we  at  last  reached 
the  opposite  shore  i  and  here  we  found  the  Sxioedish  servant  whom  we 
had  hired  as  our  interpreter,  and  who  had  gone  before  us  to  order 
horses,  waiting  our  arrival.  He  surprised  us  by  delivering  a  message 
from  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  officer,  living  near  the  shore,  whose  bus* 
band  was  absent  from  home,  and  who  desired  that  we  iiould  pass  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  her  house ;  saying,  that  we  were  not  within  reach 
of  any  inn,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  public  rOad.  This  polite 
and  hospitable  invitation,  to  persons  who  were  perfect  strangers,  asto* 
nished  us ;  but  we  hesitated  not  to  accept  of  it ;  and  we  aflerwards 
found,  that  such  attention  to  strangers,  whenever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  it,  is  always  characteristic  of  the  Swedish 
Gentry.  .^ 

*^  It  will  be  readily  believed,  that  our  surprise  was  not  diminished, 
when  we  discovered,  upon  our  arrival  at  this  lady's  mansion,  that  pre- 
paration had  been  already  made  for  our  coming.  We  entered  an  ele- 
>  gant  saloon,  and  found  lights  burning  before  a  large  mirror,  but  saw 
nobody.  A  table,  covered  with  such  luxuries  as  the  country  afibrded, 
appeared  spread  before  a  large  sofa ;  and  because  it  was  known  that 
the  guests  were  Englishmen,  such  articles  had  been  added  as  it  was 
thought  would*prove  gratifying  to  English  palates.  Accordingly,  we 
had  bottled  beer,  wheat-bread,  milk,  curds,  eggs,  fish,  and  confection- 
.  ary.  The  whole  scene  reminded  us  of  a  tale  oflen  related  to  children, 
of  a  Prince  who  was  serveS  at  a  banquet  by  invisible  hands;  for,  ex- 
cepting our  own  servants,  we  saw  no  one ;  we  heard  no  one.  When 
supper  was  ended,  an  old  Duenna  made  her  appearance,  and  offered 
to  attend  us  to  our  rooms.  We  were  conducted  to  two  neat  apart- 
ments ;  when,  as  this  respectable-looking  dame  was  about  to  disappear, 
and  making  her  curtsy,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  lady  of  the 
house,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  hospitality  we 
bad  received.  Our  request  was  conveyed  to  her ;  but  she  sent  her 
apologies,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  her  husband.  The 
next  morning  we  were  told  that  he  had  arrived  from  a  distant  journey 
soon  after  we  retired  to  rest :  we  therefore  rose  to  breakfast  with  him. 
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and  to  expirees  ofir  acknowledgments.  He  met  ut  as  we  were  leaving. 
our  rooms,  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  conducting  us  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  introducing  us  to  his  wife,  a  handsome  and  pleasing  young 
woman,  who  invited  us  to  take  our  seats;  while  her  husband,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  of  his  country,  presented  to  each  of  us  a  dram. 
We  then  began  our  breakfast,  at  which  tea  was  first  served :  this  being 
removed,  a  collation  followed,  consisting  of  cold  pigeons,  saltedi 
salmon,  pancakes,  rusks,  &c.  Our  host  informed  us  that  he  was  an 
-  officer  in  the  Swedish  service :  but  that  he  had  retired,  to  cultivate  an 
estate  of  which  he  became  possessed  by  his  marriage  with  the 
lady  to  wliom  we  were  now  introduced.  The  name  of  his  little  settle-, 
ment  is  Sjaryd :  it  is  a  village,  consisting  only  of  his  own  mansion, 
and  a  few  cottages  belonging  to  his  peasants.  His  garden,  extending, 
in  an  easy  declivity  from  the  front  of  his  house  to  the  lake*  contained- 
an  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  which  were  in  full  blossom.  From  his 
windows  he  commanded  a  noble  prospect  of  part  of  the  W^ner,  and  the 
objects  surrounding  the  Dernier  Bay,  He  showed  to  us  a  chart  of 
the  IVener^  published  by  MareUus  of  Stockholmy  in  two  sheets.  His 
wife  was  dressed  according  to  the  rustic  fashion  of  Swedish  ladies ; 
wearing  her  hair  parted  above  the  forehead,  and  falling  down  on  either, 
side,  in  long,  straight,  and  loose  locks.  In  this  manner,  also>  the  Swedish. 
officers  generally  wear  their  hair."  (P.  128 — 131.) 
« 

The  honesty  high-spirited  character  of  the  Swede  is  more  illus- 
trated as  the  travellers  extend  their  progress  northward ;  all  that, 
they  now  saw  of  the  society  convmced  them  that  the  real  Swedish 
gentleman  is  an  honour  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.    An  un- 
commonly severe  winter,  of  more  than  usual  duration,  had  caused 
a  general  dearth  of  provisions;  many  of  the  houees  and  barns  had 
been  unroofed,  the  thatch  having  been  torn  off  to  supply  fodder : 
the  bones  of  famished  cattle,   which  had  perished  during  the, 
winter,  were  every  where  visible;  "  Yet,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  in 
what  other  country  of  the  world  will  the  houseless  stranger  meet 
with  a  reception  like  that  which  we  experienced  in  the  Sjoryd?" 
On  the  morning  of  the  s23d  of  June,  the  travellers  rose  early 
and  left  the  town  of  Mariestadt,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Wener, 
taking  their  leave  of  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  its  rocks^ 
and  its  woods.     They  proceeded  to  Bodarne  on  the  margin  ot 
the  little  lake  of  that  name.     Here  from  the  windows  of  the  post*, 
house  a  scene  of  great  beauty  presented  iiself ;  the  waters  being 
interspersed  with  islands  covered  with  thick  embowering  trees. 
This  lake  is  one  of  the  sources  of  a  river  which  connects  other 
lakes   with  each  other  and  with  the  Baltic  Sea.     When  they 
reached  Orebro,  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight;  "  no- 
thing, however,"  says  the  author  "  but  the  hour  woulcThave  con- 
vinced us  that  it  was  night ;  we  were  able  to  read  books  printed 
in  the  smallest  types  by  the  mere  twilight,  which;  at  this  time 
shone  with  a  gleaming  radiance  upon  the  roofs  end  chimni^ys  of 
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all  the  hoases  in  Orebra  TIii»  |)kice  k  «ltuat^  iii;tbie  "westeni 
extremity  of  the  lake  Hielnmr ;  it  is  of  cou^deniblie  stee,  hlitittg, 
Kke  all  the  Swedish  towns,  straJght  streets,  a  spacious  market-- 
place, and  regular  courses  of  Wowlen  and  plaster  houses.**  Th6 
journey  from  Orebro  to  Fellingsbro  exhibits  a  scenery  of  a  very 
peculiar  character. 

'Mf  the  reader,*'  says  oar  author,  *^mete  to  imagine  cue  of  the 
finest  parks  in  England  extending  over  an  undtilating  district  of  hilb 
and  djiles,  tbreugh  which  a  road  passes  to  the  house  of  some  weaMiy 
nobleman,  as  perfect  in  its  nature,  and  made  of  a»  fine  materials  as  the 
walks  of  Vauj^hall  Gardens,  upon  whioh  the  most  delicatie  f)»male, 
dressed  for  court,  might  walk  without  injury  to  her  satin  shoes,  and  by 
ibe  side  of  which  the  noblest  forest  trees  flourish  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  he^wil]  have  some  idei  of  this  part  of 
our  journey.  In  all  this  route,  whenever  any  houses  are  seen,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  they  have  the  singular  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  green  meadows  fit  far  mowing.  These  houses  are  built 
of  whole  trunks  of  trees,  placed  horizontf^ly,  one  above  another,  with  ■ 
oakum  and  moss  between  them  to  keep  out-  the  rain;  the  outside  is 
daubed  over  with  red  ochre  and  tar,  which  givea-  th^m  a  gay  iqppear-  ^. 
atice,  and  preserves  the  wood  from  rotting.'^^ 

As  they  approached  Barkarby^  on  the  lake  Mcelar,  the  views 
became  remarkably  grand  of  the  lake  and  its  numerous  isleli,  and 
of  the  pine  trees  growing  amon^  the  immense  rocks ;  a  scene 
unequalled  in  the  aiithors  opinion  by  any  thing  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  the  lake  Locarno  in  Italy,  and  Loch  Lomond  in 
Scotland.  . 

•  The  approach  to  Stockholm,  which  is  only  ten  English  miles 
and  a  half  from  Barkafby,  affords  no  idea  of  the  vicinity  of  a 
metropolis.  You  enter  the  jtown  without  any  previous  view  i^f  jit. 
As  it  was  a  great  object  to  re^h  the  arctic  regions  before  the 
season  should  oe  too  far  advanceo  for  witnessing  a  midnight  sun. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Grippe  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Stockholm, 
intending  a  second  visit  to  that  city  on  their  return  at  the  end  of 
the  autumn.  But  Dr.  Clarke  adds*  a  note  from  Mr.  BIomfield'» 
manuscript  journal,  in^which  so  lively  a  panorama  is  presented  of 
the  city  of  Stockholm,  diat  though  it  is  a  little  long,  we  are  sure 
it  will  not  be  a  tedious  extract.  * 

*^  Barharhy  was  the  last  Stage  before  we  arrived  at  Stockholm,  and 
only  ten  English  miles  distant.  The  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  through  which  we  had  travelled  for  a  week  without  encoun« 
tering  one  being  who  iqipeaced  civilized,  one  place  which  eould  re- 
mind us  of  the  character  of  an  ingenious  and  intelligent  people,  was 
the  source  of  considerable  curiosity.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  country 
became  more  i^quintic,  and  yet  not  the  less  cultivated,  in  parts  where 
.cultivation  was  possible.    The  Mcelar  made  its  appearance  mcnee  fre* 
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qitendy?  siodla^.  ro^f  eo¥ef9d  with  pine^  ioterhipCeflt  the. .straight 
oiHirsei^f  our  road.  There  ware,  however,  no  syiaptoms  of  that  li»xury 
aitd  wealth  which,  in  the  neighbouriiood  pf  a^nietropoh's,  decorate  i}ii% 
jcoun try  around  with  villas,  seats,  and  lodges;  and  convert  the  |^ 
enjoycnents  of  rural  retirement  into  the  uippery  and  affectation,  of 
town  rurality.     As  In  other  districts  through  which  we  had  passecf,  4 
solitary  cabin  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  forest ;  a  village  spire  enlivened 
the  ieep.gre^of  tlie  first  and  a  cart  oo^asionally  proved  the  exist- 
ebde  of  spmcrthing  like  traffic*    Within-  two  miles,  as  we  had  caleu^ 
Itl^d,  QfyStockhplmy  a  long  fence  and  a  grave^walk^ere  and  ih^re^  tn 
a  wood,  gave,  tokens  of  a  coAmttyrseat  in  the  English  taste.    This  we 
^afWriWfirds  leamt  was  the  Rpyal  seat  of  the  Haga.     Whilst  we^  were 
wondering  at  our  miscalculation  of  the  distance  of  the  long-expect^ 
Stoeiholm,  we  were  stopped  at  a  wooden  building;  aond  an'ill-<&essed 
man  denoi^nded  to  search  our  boxesj    We  delivered  up  our  keys^  and, 
,to  our  e3(trein«  astonishyo^t,  found  that  this  was  the  entranoe^o  tke 
renowned  xity  lof  Charles  ihf  Tvs^h*    Beyokid,  was  a  narrow  street, 
i]f  street  ijt  nHght»  be'  called)  forviM  by.  rea  woedes- pales  en  the'  one 
'   side,  and^a  row.of/red  woosden  heuseaon  the  othar.    Trees  in  regular 
disposition,,  of  the  ^height  of.  ten  >feet9  .the>  circumference  of  ivbese 
i»\  li^Wii^es  might  be  about  foijir  feet,  shaded,  on  one  side,  the  long  aveniie 
.*   before  us.    As  we  proceedc^,  houses  of  plaster  enlivened  the  k>ng- 
conlinued  red  hue  of  the  buildings,  and  here  and  there  a  broken  win- 
do^  varied  the  i^Iiformity.    In  a  short  time,  the  grand  street,  called, 
tby.wiy  of  eminence,  Drottnings  Gatah^  or  Queen  Street,  burst  ilpdln 
us^     Tlfe  difference  between  this  street  and  those  seen  at  Gntthenbttrg 
was  nothing ;  the  same  regularity  of  the  fa9ades,  the  same  appearance 
of  poverty^  and,  ^ant  of  cleanliness,  characteriEed  them  both.    The 
houses  were  loity ;  the  windows  fiat,  and  even  with  the  walls,  opening 
like  caseqnenis :  n6  ehop-wii)dows  exposing  to  viewt  the  goods  within ; 
no  appeaTance  of  trade;  no  crowd  in  the  streets.  An  awkward  carriage 
or  two,  like  an  old-fashioned  English  whiskey  on  four  wheels,  conveyed 
a  few  ill-dressed  females  to  pay  their  morning  visits.  Foot-passengers,,  in 
default  of  foot-pavement,  were  hurrying  in  all  directions,  to  avoid  the 
unheeding  course  of  the  coachman ;  and  military  men,  in  huge  roupd 
hats,  towered  above  the  rest,  with  feathers  of  portentous  size.     Such 
'  waa  our.  entrance  into  Stockholm.    For  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
the  same  sort  of  view  was  presented.  On  a  sudden,  the  scene  changed, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  squarej^  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
buildings  of  a  most  magnificent  description.    On  our  right  rose^  ab^e 
a  largotand  rapid  stream,  a  superb  pile  of  architecti^r^,  connected  wj^h 
the  square  by  a  broad  bridge  of  granite,  and  commanding  at  one  view 
the  innumeiftible  'bmldings^  streeti^  .  attd  avbnues  below  it.    In  the 
centre  of  the  square  stood  an  equestrian  colossal  statue  of  broti^e, 
upon  a  pedestal  of  pdished  granite,  y  On  each  side,  lofty  palaces  cor- 
responded to  eai^  qtber ;  and  between  the^e  and^the  first  vast  building 
the  winding  of  the  lake  admitted  an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  'risring 
like  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  rocks  still  farther  in  the  distance.     l*he 
whole  xaup  d'oril  was  enchantment.   .  Nothing  we  had  ever  readier 
seencoukl  give  an  idea  of  the  singuHir  magnificence  of  sufch  a  pros- 
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pect.. We  pr/oceeded  over  the  bridge,  and  paaBed  at  tba 

foot  o£  Che  Palace.  On .  turning  to  the  right,  the  view  of  innumerable 
Bhipprng,  and  a  fine  broad  quay,  increased  our  adpairation.  On  the 
opposite  ude  of  the  water,  lofty  houses  rose  one  above  another ;  the 
dome  of  a  church  above  them  ;  seeming  to  look  down  upon  the  watei 
and  city  below.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  whole,  at 
first  sight ;— -the  most  romantic  country  imaginable,  surEounding  a  po** 
ptdous  city,  rising  amidst  rocks  and  forests."  Blomfidd^s  MS.  Jour-^ 
fud.    (P.  150,151.) 

DnOlarke^  however,  lets  us  down  again  from  this  lofty  idea  of 
architectural  magnificence  by  informing  us  that,  on  a  closer  in- 
spection it  will  be  found  that,  as  at  Petersburg,  these  super., 
edifices  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  bricks,  white- washed^  or 
covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  with  Corinthian  pillars  made  of 
wood  and  mortar« 

As  the  travellers  proceeded  north  of  the  capital}  the  country 
improved  upon  them  in  cultivation,  cleanliness,   and  comfort* 
Dr.  Clarke  gives  us  a  pleasing  account  of  his  treatment  at  the 
post-house  at  Yfre^  a  town  at  some  distance  from  Upsal,  once  the 
metropolis  of  Sweden,  and  famous  for  its  university.     Health, .  - 
cheerfulness,  smd  industry,  seemed  every  where  to  prevail  in  this 
part  of  Sweden.     The  forests  were  giving  up  the  ground  to  Agri- 
culture, and  large  plantations  of  hops  in  a  thriving  state^were 
frequently  seen.     The  description  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Dal  or 
Dalh,  which  appeared  to  be  far  superior  to  those  at  Trollhaeta, 
is  very  curious  and  interesting.     The  height  of  the  fall  is  not 
above  forty  feet ;  but  the  whole  river  bein^  precipitated  among 
dark  projecting  rocks  produces  a  very  striking  efiect.     The  re- 
markable situation  of  the  sawing- mills,  by  the  different  cataracts^ 
both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary 
objects  in  these  countries.     The  mill  which  the  author  describes 
4iimself  to  have  seen  in  this  place  was  built  with  the  unplaned 
trunks  of  large  fir  trees :  the  saws  are  fixed  in  sets  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  spaces  between  them,  in  each  set,  being  adapted 
to  the  intended  thickness  for  the  planks.     A  whole  tree  is  thus 
divided  into  planks  by  a  simultaneous  operation.     Ten  planks, 
each  ten  feet  in  length,  were  sawed  in  five  minutes ;  one  set  of 
saws  working  through  two  feet  of  timber  in  a  single  minut;p. 

<^  A  ladder,  sloping  from  the  mill  into  the  midst  of  the  Cataract, 
rested  there  upon  a  rock ;  which  enabled  us  to  take  a  station  in  the 
midst  of  the  roaring  waters.  On  all  side^  o£  the  Cataract,  close  to  its 
fall,  and  high  above  it,  and  far  below  it,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  turbu- 
lent flood,  tall  pine3  waved  their  shadowy  branches,  wet  with  the 
rising  dews.  Some  of  these  trees  were  actually  thriving  upon  naked 
rocks,  from  which  the  dashing  foam  of  the  torrent  was  spreading  in 
wide  sheets  of  spray.  Another  feature  in  this  singular  scenery  was 
presented  by  artificial  piers,  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  river^ 
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and  Constructed  as  snares  for  salmon;  nets  being  attached  to  the 
piers.  Among  the  living  objects,  were  some  of  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  their  naked  legs  and  red  night-caps,  perched  upon 
the  different  crags  over  the  Cataract,  and  calmly  angling,  with  the  ut« 
most  indifference  either  to  the  terror  or  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle, 
to  which  they  were  opposed.  The  bridge  below  the  Cataract,  al- 
tfaoagh  built  entirely  of  timber,  seemed  strong,  and  well  contrived  to 
sustain  the  concussion  to  which  it  was  liable.  Its  piers  were  defended 
by  a  series  of  treble  wedges,  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  Many 
of  our  stone  bridges  in  England  have  been  carried  away  in  situations 
where  the  pressure  of  the  water  has  never  equalled  that  which  is  here 
experienced,  and  where  a  similar  mode  of  resistance  might  probably 
have  saved  them."    (P.  181, 182.) 

In  their  route  from  Gifle,  the  neatness  of  the  cottages,  the 
excellence  of  the  roads,  and  above  all,  the  beauty  and  singularitv 
of  the  scenery,  drew  forth  the  admiration  of'Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
companion.  No  turnpike  roads  in  England  are  to  be  com-< 
parcel  with  the  roads  of  Sweden ;  the  mile-*8tones  are  elegantly 
formed  of  cast^ron,  and  standing  on  pedestals  of  large  stones. 
On  either  side  are  beautiful  lakes,  with  their  islands  darkly 
wooded  with  luxuriant  fir  trees,  and  with  theiv^  rising  shores 
crowned  with  lordly  pitaes.  The  churches  are  no  less  peculiar 
and  local  in  their  architecture ;  being  neither  Gothic,  nor  Greek, 
nor  Roman.  The  belfry  standing  apart  irom  the  building,  is 
all  of  wood,  covered  with  shingles,  carved  and  wrought  into  tan- 
ciful  shapes  like  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  painted  of  a  deep  red 
colour. 

In  proportion  as  the  traveller  advances  northward  he  finds  the 
,  charges  for  his  board  and  lodging  diminish,  until  at  last,  in  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  no  demand 
whateyer  is  made,  and  he  can  only  remunerate  his  host  by  some 
trifling  present  of  tobacco,  or  by  a  few  English  needles,  or  somej^ 
other  little  oflFering  made  to  the  women  of  the  family.  Even  at 
the  commercial  town  of  Gefle,  the  bill  for  a  whole  day's  entertain- . 
ment  for  four  persons  was  only  four  shillings  of  English  money. 
The  stage  from  Hamranze  to  Skog,  eighteen  British  miles  m 
length,  which  conducted  them  out  of  the  province  of  Gestricia 
into  Helsingoland,  is  recorded  with  great  vivacity  of  description* 

"  The  scenery,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  was  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  so  recently  describe4 ; — avenues  through  forests ;  extensive 
lakes,  adorned  with  islands  ii' wooden  cottages ;  and  here  and  there  a  few 
spots  of  land  inclosed  for  cultivation,  where  an  opening  amoQg  the  trees 
allowed  of  our  seeing  them.  Judging  from  what  we  had  already  no- 
ticed, we  considered  the  North  of  Sweden  as  being  by  much  the  finest 
part  of  the  country ;  not  only  with  respect  to  the  scenery  it  exhibits, 
but  to  the  industrious  habits,  the  moral  disposition,  the  cleanliness, 
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and  the  opulence,  of  the  inhabitants.  Upon  the  borders  of  tfiela^es, 
as  we  passed^  we  saw  some  Gentlemen's  Seats.  Being  Sunttny^  'th^ 
female  peasants  were  lying  upon  the  ground,  by  the  water-side,  read* 
ing  their  Bibles ;  and  when  we  met  or  overtook  any  of  them  upon  the 
road,  each  of  them  had  a  Bible  in  her  hands,  carefully  wrapped  in-  a 
clean  pocket-handkerghief.  At  the  door  of  every  post-house,  a  t\^ 
is  suspended ;  not  to  announce  '^  Good  entertainment  foir  nian  and 
horse ;  **  because  this,  to  the  utmost  ability  of  his  host,  the  traveller 
6nds  everywhere,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  in  this  land  of  hospitality  and 
benevolence:  jt  is  to  give  him  accurate  information  of  the  distance  of 
either  of  the  two  stages ;  that  which  he  has  already  passed,  or  the  hext 
which  he  has  to  make.  jyArchenhokzy  in  one  of  the  most  entertaiauig 
works  of  the  kind  extant,  amuses  his  readers  by  contrasting  the  Engluh 
with  the  Italian  people ;  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do^  by  opposing 
the  latter  to  the  Swedes,  among  whom  many  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  our  countrymen  are  conspicuous.  There  Is  no  other  reason  why  they 
should  appear  in  the  same  picture,  than  that  the  difference  of  national 
manners  can  in  no  other  point  of  view  be  rendered  more  striking.  Iti 
J/a/y,  the  costume  varies  with  almost  every  stage  of"  a  traveller's  jouf- 
oey;  and  sometimes  three  or  four  changes  may  be  observed  in  the 
same  town  ;  merely  by  crossing  a  bridge;  or  by  stepping  out  of  one 
street  into  another ;  as  it  ao  remarkably  happens  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  In  Sweden^  ge  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  there  can  hardi^ 
,be*said  to  be  any  change  of  costume.  A  change  of  colour,  jndeed, 
sometimes  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  one  province  from  those  of 
another ;  but  the  dress  is,  in  other  respects,  the  same  everywhere.  A 
broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a  crown  made  as  low  as  possible,  a  blapk 
ribband  being  always  tied  round  it,  distinguishes  the  holiday-dress  of 
thp  men,;  and  this,  on  days  of  labour,  is  changed  for  a  red  cap.  The 
common  notions  entertained  of  Sweden  are,  that  it  is  a  very  alpine 
country ;  but  a  traveller  may  journey  almost  all  over  it,  without  seeing 
one  of  its  mountains.  The  only  part  of  Sweden,  that  we  had  yet  tra- 
versed, which  could  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  mountainous  dis- 
4t:trict,  occurred  in  our  journey  from  Skogio  Sbderala :  and  here  the 
jmountains  were  not  lofty ;  but  they  were  so  luxuriantly  mantled  with 
^r,'  birchy  beech,  juniper,  dog-Wiod,  and  mountain-ash  trees,  and  exhi- 
bited such  bcjld  declivities  and  varied  undulations,  that  it  surpassed 
every  thing  we  had  yet  beheld  in  the  country.  Before  our  arrival  at 
Skde,  the  noise  o^oaring  waters  .again  announced  the  vicinity  of-a 
Cataract,  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  forest ;  but,  aSl  at  once, 
the  dark  scenery-  of  the  surrounding  woods  opened  upon  such  a  view 
of  the  Ljusna,  as  no  pen  can  describe :  it  burst  upon  us,  in  all  its  ter- 
rific grandeur ;  the  whole  tide  collected  from  all  its  tributary  lakes  and 
rivers,  throughout  its  course  from  Xhe^Noi^^gian  Alps,  in  one  vast 
torrent,  clamorously  and  impetuously  foaming  and  rushing  to  the 
Bothnian  Gulph,  A  bridge,  constructed  of  whole  trunlts  of  fir-trees, 
divested  only  of  their  bark,  stretched  across  this  furious  torrent,  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards ;  presenting  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  imaginable.  Above  this  bridge,  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad ;  and  growing  wider  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye  of  a  persoa 
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hete  placed.  It  i9^ti|i;it1jr  divided  by  promontoriesy  projecting  from 
Us  .sides  until  .the]f  aliQOSt  nieet».  and  covered  with  tall  trees ;  thereby 
forming  strait^  which  connect  it  with  other  seeming  lakes,  equally 
beautiful,  beyond  them.;  and  which  appear  more  remotely  terminated 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  closing  the  prospect.  But,  in  this  amazing 
spectacle,  all  is  freshness  and  animation ;  the  utmost  liveliness,  and 
light,  and  elegance,  exhibited  by  the  distant  sheets  of  water,  combined 
with  all  the  energy  and  tremendous  force  of  the  cataract^  making  the 
bridge,  upon  which  the  spectator  stands,  shake  under  his  feet,  as  if  it 
were  rocked  by  an  earthquake.'^     (P.  Ij92— 195) 

A  very  pleasing  anecdote  is  here*  related  illustrative  of  that 
simple  and  manly  honesty  which,  accordinjr  to  our  author,  is 
every  where  characteristic  of  the  Swede,     In  paying  the  money 
to  the  driver,  there  was  something  over,  which  he  was  desired  to 
keep  for  himself;  and  tbe  travellers  were  driving  ofF,  when  the 
«ian  ran  after  li^catiia^e  crying  out  that  they  had  not  received 
t^e  change :  th^  iiiterpreter  was  desired  to  make  him  understand 
what  was  inteiaded;    ^^  I.  understood ''the  gentlemen,"  said   he, 
sgmifswWt  iqapaUeuily;  ^^but  is.it  ^ot  proper  that  1  should  give 
ihem  what,  is  due  to  them,  and  then  if  they  think  proper  to  be- 
stow any  thing  upon  ^  me,  they  may  act  as  they  please/'    Tbe^ 
men  we^e  always  satisfied  with  tbe  smallest  donation.  ,^  After 
such  cbaraeteristics  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  bo  told  that  among 
this'  people  robbery  and  murder  are  almost  unknown.    No  in- 
staqces  opcurred  during  Dr.  Clarke's  whole  journey  through 
Sweden  of  his  losing  any  thing  by  theft  or  fraud.     As   they 
proceeded    northward,    heW  beauties   of  nature  continued  to 
excite  their  admiration.     "  Words,"  says  the  author,  *<  can  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  changeful  scenery ;  hills,  mountains,  val- 
levs,  forests,  lake^  islands,  rocks,  riveris,  cataracts ;  every  feature 
pi  nature  that  the  poet  pr.  paipter    can    picture    to   his  ima- 
gination* .^^Some  of^thpse  views. would. call  to  mind  the  pleasing, 
'illusions,  whichi.  during  a  peaceful  sleep,  fancy  may  have  createo, 
but  which  the  mind  never  expects  to  see  realized."   The  beauty  of 
the  country  increases  upon  tnem  as  they  journey  northward,  and 
'sd'  does*  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.     The  soil  is 
not  a  very  grateful  one,  but  tiae  industry  of  the  Norrlanders  has 
overcome  its  nature.     The  remarkable  appearance  of  the  sky  in 
'this  high  latitude  deserves  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

**  In  our  next  stage^  to  Gumboda^  the  atmosphere  exhibited  a  very 
remarkable  appearance ;  plouds,  tingefl  by  tbe  setting  sun  with  hu^^^^-^^^ 
of  a  glowing  red,  appearmg,  at  the  same  moment,  with  other  cla 
coloured  by  his  rising.     The  horizon  was  literally  in  a  blaze,  throu\ 
out  the  whole  intervening  space  between  the  point  where  the  s\ 
went. down,  and  that  whence  he  was  X^  re-appear;  which  took  place 
at  half  after  one,  as  nearly  as  we  could  determine  by  our  watches, 
.  There,  was  not  anywhere  to  be  discerned  one  son^re  tint,  or  em- 
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browning  shadow;  all  was  light  as  noon.  And  as  the  dew  had  faUed 
\  BO  copiously  when  the  sun  disappeared,  so,  previously  to  his  rising,  it 
was  again  exhaled  in  dense  vapours,  ascending  like  smoke,  white  as 
milk,  filling  all  the  valleys,  and  skirting  the  sides  of  the  forests/' 
(P.  242-) 

We  are  surprised  by  an  account  of  a  church  at  Skellefteo,  on 
the  borders  of  Lapland,  irhich  Dr.  Clarke  pronounces  a  beauti- 
ful structure.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  not  unlike 
our  own  metropolitan  church ;  but  excelling  most  of  our  sacred 
edifices  in  the  elegance  and  accommodation  of  the  interior.     A 

Seat  number  of  peasants  were  crowding  thither  to  prepare  for 
e  duties  of  the  following  day,  which  was  the  sabbath.  When 
the  travellers  approached  any  of  them  they  stood  bareheaded  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  bowing  till  it  was  gone  by. 

Tomeo  was  in  sight,  and  the  travellers  were  now  in  Swedish 
Lapland,  elated  by  the  successful  progress  of  their  undertaking. 
To  their  great  surprise  they  saw  houses  in  this  remote  region  of 
two  stories,  with  sashed  windows,  and  painted  palisades  in  front. 
Thejf  crossed  the  pier  head,  and  found  it  covered  with  barrels  of 
tar  ready  for  exportation.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  covered 
with  long  grass,  which  was  reserved  for  mowing.  Goods  of  va- 
rious torts  were  offered  to  sale  in  the  shops.  Each  dwelling 
house  forms  a  square,  surrounded  principally  by  warehouses, 
containing  stock-fish,  and  rein-deer  skins,  the  two  chief  articles 
of  t^ade  m  Tomeo.  The  other  articles  of  exportation  are  iron, 
deal  planks,  tar,  butter,  pickled  and  smoked  salmon,  and  dried 
meat  Their  imports  are  corn,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  woollen 
cloth,  coarse  linen,  tobacco,  and  spices.  The  resident  traders 
go  regularlyin  the  winter  into  Lapland  to  buy  furs,  butter,  stock- 
fish, ccc  The  following  particulars  related  in  the  book  before  us, 
give  us  a  picturesque  view  of  the  Laplander's  life. 

**  From  the  mountains  around,  the  most  magnificent  views  are  ex* 
hibited  of  the  lake  and  its  numerous  islands :  those  islands  are  covered 
with  trees,  and  inhabited  bv  Laplanders;  the  lakes  of  B$ara  and 
Tomeo  being  almost  the  only  parts  of  Lapland  which  they  do  not 
desert  in  summer  for  the  shores  of  Norway^  going  there  to  fish.  Of 
^he  Laplanders,  those  who  migrate  are  always  poor.  The  wealthier 
Laplanders  are  less  vagrant  in  their  habits ;  thejit possess  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fiileen  hundred  rein-deer,  the  dply  riches  this  people  know ; 
and  the  whole  distinction  betvteen  wealth  and  poverty  consists  in  the 
possession  ot  want  of  these  animals.  The  poorest  of  all  the  Laplanders 
are  those  who  betake  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  land ;  for  thej 
never  turn  farmers  until  they  are  completely  ruined :  when  si^ch  'an 
event  happens,  they  settle  by  the  side  of  some  river,  and,  f6r  the  first 
time,  endeavour  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  clearing  the  soil,  and  culti- 
vating little  patches  of  land.    Such  afforts  may  be  considered  as  tha 
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tefms  of  ftllthe  farms  which  are  found  upon  the  banki  of  the  Arctic 
rivers.  On  the  first  of  J^wembetf  a  fair  begins  at  Enara^  whicli  lasts 
until  the  sixth ;  and  thither  the  traders  repair,  to  purchase  reindeer 
skinsy  stock'Jish^  and  all  kinds  o^fur.  .  The  Torneo  merchants  do  not 
start  upon  their  grand  expedition  towards  the  Norths  before  February, 
It  is  said,  that  this  march  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  that  can  be  imagined.  Each  merchant  has  in  his  service  from 
five  to  six  hundred  rein*deer^  besides  tiifrty  Laplanders,  and  other  r  ^ 

servants.  One  person  is  able  to  gwde  and  manage  about  fifteen  rmu'* 
deer^  with  their  sledges.  They  take  with  them  merchandize  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  rix-dollars.  This  consists  of  sUver^plate^  in 
the  form  of  drioking-vessels,  spoons,  &c.  They  also  carry  chthy  linen^ 
huJtter^  brandy y  and  tobacco^  all  of  which  they  take  to  Norivai/,  Upon 
this  occasion,  they  display  as  much  magnificence  as  possible.  The 
rein-deer  are  set  off  with  bells  and  costly  trappings.  We  saw  some  of 
their  collars  made  of  buff  kerseymere,  embroidered  with  flowers.     The  , 

procession  formed  by  a  single  merchant's  train  will  extend  two  or 
three  English  miles.  Provisions  of  every  kind  are  carried  with  them ; 
andy  amon^^these,  their  own  candles.  Their  dealing  with  the  Lapps 
is  not  transacted  by  means  of  money,  but  in  the  way  of  barter.  As  a 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  these  merchants^  the  Lapps  begin  to 
nunt  the  bear  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  first  snow  falls,  by  which 
they  track  him  to  his  den.  This  being  ascertained,  a  single  man  sets 
out,  attended  by  his  dog,  and  armed  with  a' pole  pointed  with  \  qua* 
drangular  piece  of  iron,  .The  dog  assaults  the  bear^  as  soon  as  he  is 
discovered ;  and  the  bear  rising  on  his  hind  legs  to  seize  the  dog^  is 
made  the  victim  of  the  Laplander^  who  plunges  the  pointed  pole  into 
bis  heart.  The  route  observed  by  the  Torneo  merchants  differs ;  but 
the  same  family  adheres,  for  years,  to  the  same  route.  Some  ascend 
the  Kiemi  and  Aunis  rivers ;  others  go  up  the  Torneo  and  Muonio* 
Some  go  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  ;  others  only  to  the  sources  of  the 
rivers;  or  to  Enara  and  to  Alten,  The  principal  article  of  commerce 
»  with  which  they  return,  consists  in  riin-deer  skins.  Of  these,  they 
bring  back  thousands ;  to  which  are  added  bear  skins,  some  xvhitefox 
skins,  and  the  skins  ofvuild  cats.  The  price  of  the  best  rein-deer  skins 
in  Torneo  was  a  rix-dollar  (three  shillings  English)  for  each  skin.     For  ^ 

a  bear  skin,  if  large,  they  asked  twenty  dollars.  All  articles  of  do- 
mestic U8#  are  dear  in  Torneo,  Loaf-sugar  sold  for  Ss.  Aid,  the  pound. 
Tea^  notwithstanding  their  commerce  with  India,  was  universally  bad. 
Hyson  sold  for  nine  shillings  the  pound ;  the  black  teas  from  six  to 
nine.  Wheat  Jlour^  all  round  the  Gtdph^  sold  at  the  rate  of  3^.  4^.  for 
20  lbs.     Rye  was  eight  rix-dollars  the  ton  :  barley^  four  rix-dollars  * 

and  sixteen  sous:  salt^  four  rix-dollars  twenty-four  sous.  Medicines^ 
if  good  for  any  thing,  were  from  England ;  but  they  are  often  adul- 
terated. In  the  list,  we  saw  bark^  opium^  saline  purgatives^  emetic 
powderSf  &c.  We  paid  twenty-four  shillings,  English,  for  a  pound  of 
barif:  but  when  we  came  to  use  it,  U^ere  was  not  a  grain  of  genuine 
bark  in  theVhole  pound.  The  imposition,  however,  was  not  of  Swe^ 
dish  origin :  it  bore  this  inscription,  "  Fine  English  Bark,**  Book- 
•bindera  are  fotind  in  all  the  small  towns  of  Sweden  ;  but  their  charges 
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are  hish.  For  binding  a  single  volumcy  in  TameOf  thejr  demanded  a 
rix'dmar.  The  price  would  not  have  beon  greater  in  England'* 
{F.  276—279.) 

The  town  of  Torneo  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  nearly 
half  an  English  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood.  If 
an  English  m^n  were  suddenly  transported  into  the  midst  of  Tor- 
nreo,  his  first  impression  would  be,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  faggot  stacks,  heaped  by  the  water  side  for  exporta- 
tion, rather  than  by  inhabited  houses.  The  inn  is  described  as 
being  neat  and  comfortable. 

**  The  dinner,  which,  without  any  previous  notice,  wtfs  placed  be- 
fore us,  will  show  something  of  the  manner  and  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  consisted  ofpickhd  salmon^  chocolate  milk,  by  way  o^soup^ 
pancakeSf  a  kind  of  cakes  called  diet-bread,  rye-biscuit,  and  rein-deer 
cheese.  For  our  beverage,  we  had  bottled  Stvedish  beer,  not  unlike 
Cambridge  ale,  and  Moselle  and  Pontac  wines.  Afterwards  we  had 
tea^  served  as  in  England:*    (  P«  279,  280.) 

The  principal  merchants  of  the  place  visited  them  at  their  inn, 
and  bade  them  welcome.  There  is  nothing  in  their  costume  very 
diflPerent  from  our  own.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
about  six  or  seven  hundred.  The  churches  appear  to  be  well 
filled,  and  the  duty  of  the  salbbath  is  never  neglected.  The 
church  of  Sweden  knows  neither  heresy  nor  schism,  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  appear  to  live  in  great  harmony  and  friendship. 

They  now  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the  interior  of  Lapland, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Pipping,  son  of  one  of  the  Torneo  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  annual  expeditions 
to  the  North  Cape,  and  ^ho  volunteered  his  services  as  an  in- 
terpreter, for  which  they  were  to  pay  him  half  a  crown,  English,^ 
a  day.  Their  beds  were  a  portable  kind  of  frame  work,  on  which 
might  be  laid  a  couple  of  rein-deer  skins.  Soon  after  leaving 
Torneo  they  passed  a  small  fishery,  consisting  only  of  an  in- 
closure  made  by  driving  a  palisade  of  stakes  into  a  shallow  part 
of  the  river  near  the  shore.  Within  the  palisade  draught  nets 
are  used,  by  means  of  which  the  owners  sometimes  take  from. 
1000  to  1200  salmon  in  a  single  night.  The  cataracts  were  the 
next  feature  that  attracted  their  notice ;  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  north  gulph  of  Bothnia  being  .full  of  rapids,  up  which  the 
boatmen  force  their  vessels  with  long  poles  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner. Their  journey  was  now  entirely  by  the  rivers  ana  lakes. 
The  only  food  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  rye,  biscuit,  salted 
fjsh,  and  a  mixture  of  fermented  sour  milk  and  water,  which  the 
Laplanders  call  pi'ma,  and  of  which  they  are  extrftnely  fond. 
The  picture  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  us  of  these  simple,  hardy, 
and  contented  pepplc  naverses  all  the  ideas  we  have  been  used  to 
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'  laiteitaiii  b^'ffieltt^  It  i^'ittj^dssiitiie  to  pferuse  his  iiarrative' with* 
but  a  strohg  de^fr^f^tb  feuireiie  his  track ;  were  we  not  driven,  from 
any  such  purpose  by  the  formidable  account  which  is  given  us  of 
the  incessant  iEitt$dlLs  x)f  the  mosauitos^"  which  to  an  impressible 
skin  leaTes  no  intervid  of  quiet  nigtit  or  day.  ' 

At  three  o'cloicki*  Wi  the  ISth  of  July,  1799,  Dr.  Clstrk^  and 
his  companions  passed  the  boundary  ot  the  temperate  and  frigid 
«ooe$,  latitude  66'*  30^  md  Fahren"heit's  thermompter  stood  as 
high  as  68^  in  t^e  most  shaded  situation.  The  number  of  mos- 
quitps  swiirming  in  the  forests  actually  spread  a  mist  before  tbdr 
eyes.  To  airpid  their  assaults  it^^oras  necessary  tp  wear  veils^  The 
country,  however,  contijgiued  to  che^r  (hem  with. prospects  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  and  the  air  was  every  where  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  linnaea  borealis,  with  their  blosspm^  protected 
by  myriads  of  these  inscicts.  The  author  speaks  Isigbly  of  iheir 
Jittle  white  cows,  no. bigger  than  sucking  calvesyHbut  yidding 
milk  of  the  greatest  excellence  inequality.  The'accbuntof 'the 
sledges,  andth^tmpst  useful  ^nimal^ttier^^n  4ee^^  |s  ^oyAy  of 
l)einff  presented  to  our  reader^.  .'  '*         .  *   '       */   !  .       ,.,  * 

**  Here  we  dined,  at  a  little  facm  called  Korfenje^  r  one  pf  tlie 
neatest  and  pleanliest^ou^s  that  fan  hf^  conqei^e/^  ..Jhe.t^lesy.^aljsjt 
doors,  ceilings,  and  floors,  were  quit^  polished  witl^^  the  dally  ^cru^- 
hiog  they  underwent ;  and  being  all  of  white,  de^,  ^notlui^  covild  look 
more  purely  neat.  Here  we  saw  the  winter-sledgesV  lying  in  readi- 
ness for  the  7^or»^6  trade ;  fifty  X)t  thetii  belon^in^  ib  o\xv  Ldptana  lii' 
terpreter's  father,  BJr;  Pijmng,'  These  Isledges  ^e  kll  drawn  by  rein- 
deer;  but  so  tractable  is  tnii  anlctia>,  ^at  a' single  person  in  the  fore- 
most sledge  guides  fifteen  following  at^  the  same  ^iMl^.  With  th^s^^e  . 
sledges  were  also  the  sort  of  skates  uied  *rery  g^nei-ally  throughout 
Lapand  and  Finmark^  which  sr^  called  ^kid&:l  The  ^Mders  are  madel 
of  wood  s  those  which  we  measured  her^  were  seveit^  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  four  inches  broads .  It  is  said,  that>n  using  these  sBd^erSf 
they  will  oyertake  bearsy  and  evep  tvofoe^,  in  ;fi|l];  flight.  "iJ^h^re  is  9> 
difficulty  of  conceiving  a  practicability  ,of  descendmg  hills,  or  gf 
moving  over  plains,  with  ^udi  in$trviments :  vthe  qnly  thing  that  pu^z^ji 
iis  was,  to  account  for  the  facility  with  ^hicb  they  al^o  ascend  any  steep 
acclivity :  and  as  we  never  saw  the  skider's  in  use,  we  are  unaBle  to  ex- 
plain it.  There  is  an  engraved  representation  of  the  manner  of  using 
tiiera  in  the  very  rare  work  of  CantUe  Leerhs  /  but  irt  that  plate  the 
H,aplanders  are  figured  as  descending  fronl  the  summit  of  a  mountaiiil 
9%e  same  author  has  given  an' account  of  their  surprising  address'  iA 
using  them,  and  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  rt^ke  their  way  over 
the  tops  of  mountains.  They  are  mentioned  also'  by  Scheffer^  and  by 
(Hans  Rudheck  the  younger;  the  last  of  whom  says,  "  that,  with  these 
skates,  the  Laplanders  will  overtake  the  swiftest  wild-bea£t»,  as  elks^ 
rein'-deer,  stags^  and  bears  J'  A  much  more  copious  account  is  givefi 
of  them  by  Sclieffer  ;  together  with  a  curious  twooc^rCM^,  representing  a 
Laplander  with  these  skates"  upon  his  feet,  bearing  in  his  left  hand  i 
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cross-bow,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  pole,  by  which  he  pushes  himself 
along.  Scheffer's  account  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  even  in  a 
note ;  but  as  it  relates  to  the  most  important  hunting-instruments  of  a 
people  who  may  be  said  to  live  by  hunting,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  work.  He  says,  he  has  seen  them  ascend  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  same  thing  is  observed  by  Saxo-Grammaticus ;  who 
describes  them  as  leaving  the  valleys,  and,  by  a  tOrtuous  ascent,  scaling 
the  very  tops  of  the  Norwegian  Alps.  All  Laplanders  are  not  equally 
skilful  in  using  sktders :  those  of  Umeo  Lapmark^  for  example,  are 
considered  as  more  dexterous  than  the  Laplanders  of  Luleo.  A  curious 
circumstance  is  related  by  Olaus  Magnus:  he  says  that  they  cover 
the  sktders  with  the  skins  of  young  rein-deer^  which  obstruct  a  retro- 
grade movement,  by  acting  like  bristles  against  the  snow ;  the  roots 
pointing  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  skate,  and  thus  preventing  their 
slipping  back.  The  same  thing  was  mentioned  to  us  here ;  although, 
bemg  summer  time,  the  sktders  were  destitute  of  their  hairy  coating. 
Mr.  Pippins  said  that  he  could  skate  with  them ;  but  that  a  Laplander 
would  laugh  at  his  awkwardness,  if  he  were  to  exhibit  such  a  proof  of 
his  skill.  The  use  of  the  sktders  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  Skrid* 
Jlnnif  by  which  the  Antients  designated  the  people  using  these  skates ; 
called  Skriida  by  the  Stoedes :  the  same  people  are  named  Scricfinni 
by  Saxo'Grammaticus.  In  pursuit  of  the  bear,  by  means  of  these  in- 
struments, the  sole  object  of  the  huntsman  is  to  get  before  the  animal; 
and  then,  with  a  short  pole,  which  he  carries,  to  strike  him  a  violent 
blow  upon  the  nose;  when  he  is  easily  secured.  So  violent  is  this 
exercise,  and  such  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  that,  during  the  most 
rigorous  season  of  the  year,  the  Laplander^  when  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  chace,  will  divest  himself  of  his  furs,  and  appear  almost  naked.'* 
(P.  315— 318.) 

Their  method  of  killing  the  bear  is  thus  described  : 

**  July  17. — Here  we  saw  the  instrument  used  by  the  natives  in 
killing  bears.  Our  host  had  destroyed  twelve  with  his  own  band. 
This  weapon  is  nothing  more  than  a  pole,  with  a  stout  quadrangular 
iron  pike  at  one  end,  and  a  small  wheel  at  the  other  to  prevent  its 
sinking  in  the  snow.  The  hunter,  upon  the  first  fall  of  snow,  tracks 
the  bear  to  his  den ;  which  i^  generally  nothing  more  than  a  hollow 
bank,  with  a  few  overhanging  boughs  covered  with  snow,  beneath 
which  canopy  the  bear  sleeps.  A  dog  is  then  employed  to  attack  the 
bear;  barking  and  teazing  the  animal,  until  he  rises  upon  his  hinder 
feet  to  seize  his  adversary ;  at  which  critical  juncture,  the  huntsman, 
who  all  this  while  has  stood  concealing  the  iron  point  of  his  pole  be- 
neath his  lefl  thigh,  suddenly  advances,  and  plunges  the  pike  in  his 
heart.  It  is  a  most  desperate  and  dangerous  enterprize  :  the  slightest 
&ilure,  either  as  to  the  direction  of  the  blowj  or  the  force  with  which 
it  is  administered,  would  be  followed  by  a  cruel  death.  Our  worthy 
host,  now  advanced  in  years,  took  off  his  clothes,  to  show  us  the  horrid 
scars  upon  his  back  and  lefl  shoulder,  where  the  fiesh  had  once  been 
torn  from  his  bones  during  an  attack  of  this  kind :  in  his  struggle  with 
^e  enormous  bear^  he  would  have  been  infallibly  torn  to  pieces,  if  his 
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beotber  had  not.fortantitely  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Generally,  In 
^ar-huntingy  there  is  only  a  single  person  with  his  dog ;  as  it  is  ne« 
cessary  tliat  the  dog  should  altogether  engross  the  animal's  attention, 
until  the  blow  is  given.  The  object  of  hunting  the  bear  is  to  supply 
the  Torneo  merchants  with  skins  when  they  arrive}  during  their  annual 
expedition  to  North  Cape.'*    (P.  322,  323.) 

The  travellers  werfe  now  in  a  latitude  in  which,  if  they  could 
hav^  attained  any  height  above  the  level  of  the  trees,  there  was' 
every  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  beheld  the  snn  above  the 
horizon  at  midnight;  but  the  general  flatness  of  the  country, 
and  its  uninterrupted  forests,  prevented  them.  Its  beams  were, 
however,  perceivable  at  every  iiour  of  the  night  upon  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  only  proper  indication  of  its  being  night  was  a 
sensible  diminution  of  tepiperature,  and  an  abundant  fall  of  dew. 
All  the  flowers  were  blooming  around  them,  and  the  continual 
piping  of  the  beccasine  was  heard  through  the  night  as  if  it  were 
day  in  all  its  ^lory.  The  author  gives  us  an  aecount  of  a  visit 
by  him  and  his  companions  to  the  tngurium  of  a  nomade  Lap- 
lander, living  in  his  wild  uncultivated  state,  which,  is  extremely* 
entertaining. 

"  Upon  the  top  of  this  hill  stood  a  single  tent  of  the  Laplanders^ 
constructed  as  before  described.  By  the  side  of  it^  hanging  to  dry, 
were  cakes  of  cheese^  newly  made ;  and  hard  by,  penned  within  several 
folds,  two  or  three  hundred  rein^deer ;  whose  grunting^  as  we  drew, 
near  to  them,  exactly  resembled  that  of  so  many  hogs.  The  Lapland, 
boy  had  before  requested  that  we  would  allow  him  to  run  forwara,  and 
advertise  his  father  of  our  coming,  that  he  might,  as  he  literally  ex-^ 
pressed  it,  be  dressed  to  receive  us :  butVe  forbade  it,  desiring  to  see 
his  family  in  their  usual  state  of  living.  We  now  advanced,  and  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  tent :  it  was  full  of  inmates,  about  seven  persona 
in  all,  two  men  and  tw^o  women,  besides  children.  We  presented  them 
with  the  two  offerings  most  likely  to  ensure  a  welcome ;  namely> 
brandy  and  tobacco  ;  the  women  swallowing  the  former  as  greedily  as 
the  men,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  will  almost  part  with  li&  itself  for 
the  gratification  of  dram-drinking.  We  now  seated  ourselves  with 
them  in  their  tent.  They  had  dark  hair  and  tawny  skins,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  filthiness.  Their  shirts  were  made  of  leather ; 
their  scull -ca{)s,  either  of  woollenTcloth,  or  of  black  plush ;  their  shoes, 
seldom  wprn  in  summer,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  labkas  of  the 
Russians^  naade  of  matted  birch-bark.  The  outer  garments  of  men 
and  women,  resembling  a  Capuchin* s  cowl,  fastened  round  <  the  waist 
with  a  sash.  This  outer  covering  is  only  worn  when  they  are  abroad ; 
and  then  they  carry  provisions  in  the  large  pouch  which  the  bosom  af- 
fords:  this  is,  moreover,  their  summer  dress.  After  we  had  sate  for 
some  time,  a  girl  came  in,  who  had  been  tending  the  rein^deer ;  her. 
father  being  on  the  outside,  in  close  conversation  with  Mr.  Pipping^ 
our  Lapiand  interpreter.  We  had  previously  given  to  this  man  the 
remainder  of  our  brandy^  about  a  pint,  thinking  he  would  husband  it 
*^     ••  k2 
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#ith  great  care ;  tuid  we  had  86en  him  place  il  behkid  hftn,  vpon  Ms 
bed,  near  the  skirting  of  the  tent.  As  6oohi  as  the  girl  entet^,  we 
called  to  Mr.  Pipping,  desiring  him  to  prevail  upon  the  father  to  allow 
his  daughter  a  taste  of  the  brandy^  as  she  iiad  lost  her  share  by  being 
absent;  The  old  man  made  no  answer;  but,  upon  our  repeating  the 
request,  he  slily  crept  round  the  outside  of  the  teni^  until  he  came  to 
AlB  spot  whei'e  the  brandy  was ;  when,  thrusting  his  arm  silently  be* 
neath  the  skirting,  he  drew  it  out^  and  swallowed  the  whole  contents 
of  the  bottle  at  a  draught.  We  now  offered  to  buy  some  reindeer 
cheese,  which  is  white,  and  not  unlike  the  Cpttenham  cheese  made 
near  Cambridge :  he  said  he  would  supply  us  with  any  quantity  for 
Brandy,  but  reftised  money.  Another  Lapp  brought  us  some  of  the 
dheese,  as  a  present,  hoping  to  get  a  dram ;  but  our  stock  of  spirituoirs 
liquor  was  already  consumed.  The  brandy  seemed,  moreover,  to  hav« 
taken  effect ;  for  the  chief,  looking  very  wise,  began  to  sing.  We 
begged  for  a  Lapland  song,  and  it  was  granted.  With  both  bis  fists 
denched,  and  Uirusting  his  &ce  close  to  that  of  Mr.  Pipping,  as  if 
threatening  to  bite  him,  be  uttered  a  most  fearful  yell :  it  was  the 
usual  howl  of  the  Laplanders^  consisting  of  five  or  six  words  repeaited 
over  and  over,  which,  when  translated,  occur  in  this  ^rder : 

Let  US  drive  the  Wolves ! 

Let  us  driTe  the  Wolves ! 
See  tftey  run  t 

The  Wolves  ran ! 

l*he  'boy  also,  our  former  guide,  sang  the  same  ditty.  During  their 
tinging,  they  strained  their  lungs  so  as  to  cause  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
convulsion  of  the  chest,  which  produced  a  noise  like  the  braying  of 
an  ass.  In  all  this  noise  there  was  not  a  single  note  that  could  be 
ealled  musical ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Laplanders  have 
not  the  smsdlest  notion  of  miXsic.  Acerbi,  than  whom,  perhaps,  there 
does  not  exist  in  Europe  a  better  judge  of  music,  was  forced  to  stop 
his  ears  with  his  fingers  w'hen  he  heard  a  Laplander  attempting  to 
^ing.  "  If  the  toolf,^*  said  he,  **  be  •coiihin  hearing  xjohen  ihey  sir\g,  it  i& 
no  toonder  that  he  should  be  Jrighted  atvay. "  Neither  have,  tliey 
any  national  dance;  being  entirely  strangers  to  an  exercise  which, 
with  the  exception  of  this  singular  people,  seems  to  be  common  to  the 
whole  human  raCe,  and  from  the  practice  of  which  even  brute  animals 
are  not  exempted.  The  tent,  excepting  )eis  to  its  form,  which  was  coni- 
cal, hardly*  differed  from  the  common  tent  of  our  Engli^  Gipsies. 
We  have  described  the  manner  of  its  construction,  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion. In  the  centre  was  the  fire-place;  over  which  two  chains, 
fastened  above,  to  two  transverse  bars  of  wood,  served  to  suspend  their 
kettles.  Thehe  noinade  Laplanders  ^de\o\xr  more  animal  food  than 
those  wlio  dweU  in  settled  nabitations^  and  cultivate  the  soil :  with 
^em,  also,  the  means  of  subsistence  are  always  abundant ;  but  they 
are  a  pigmy  swarthy  race,  of  stunted  growth  and  most  diminutive  sta* 
ture,  and  by  np  means  to  be  compared  in  strength  or  size  with  those 
©f  their  countrymen  who  work  harder  and  fare  worse.  When  they 
lie  down  to  sleep,  they  contract  their  limbs  together,  and  huddle  round 
ihrir  hearth,  covered  by  a  rug ;  each  individual  hardly  occupying 
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wdre  apace  than  a  dog.  We  had  been  for  some  time  io  this  IHtle 
tfiBt,  when,  observing  something  meve  among  the  reiordeer  skins  upon 
which  we  sate,  we  discovered  a  woman  sleeping  close  to  us,  of  whose 
(presence  we  were  before  ignorant :  yet  the  diameter  of  this  conical 
teDt,  at  its  base,  did  not  measure  more  than  si}i  feet;  and  its  whole  cir- 
cumference)  of  course,  did  not  exceed  eighteen  feet,  which  is  the  usual 
size  of  the  Lapland  tugurium^  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  although 
in  winter  they  be  better  fenced  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
Over  our  heads  were  suspended  a  number  of  pots  and  wooden  bowls. 
To  form  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  tents,  a  part  of  the  hanging 
(about  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  terminating  upwards  in  a 
point)  is  made  to  tqrn  back,  as  upon  hinges.  Such  are  the  dwellinga 
of  those  among  the  La^landert  who  are  called  wealthy,  and  who 
sometimes  possess  very  considerable  property*"     (P.  34'9---353.) 

Their  interview  with  the  minister  at  Enontekis  is  very  interest'^ 
ing.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  source  of  the  Muonio.  On 
(lieir  landing,  the  log-houses  and  wooden  church  of  this  place  ap- 
peared before  them ;  the  church  occupying  the  highest  pointy 
and  the  minister's  house  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Th^ 
buildings  belong  either  to  the  Torneo  merchants,  who  come  td 
Enontekis  during  the  fair ;  or  to  the  Laplanders,  who  periodic 
€ally  resort  hither  to  attend  the  church  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ment; but  at  other  times  these  buikUngs  are  without  occupiers. 
As  they  proceeded  towards  the  house  of  the  minister,  they  per-^ 
ceived  him  approaching  them,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  dogs  and 
two  tame  pigs,  dressed  in  a  long  frock  of  black  bombazeen  reaching 
to  his  feet,  and  smoking  his  tobacco  pipe.  Mr.  Pipping,  their 
XApland  interpreter,  introduced  him  to  the  traveliers  by  the 
name  of  Pastor  Eric  Grape.  By  this  kind  and  reverend  mis^^- 
sionary  they  were  Cordially  invited  to  make  his  house  their  own, 
find  the  invitation  was  accepted.  They  were  here  entertained 
for  several  days  with  the  most  interesting  hospitality  and  good- 
ness, and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  agreeable  family,  of  whom  the  head  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  general  information,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
{lubkc  academical  disputatiotis  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  Here 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cripps  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  to  the  mountains  on  ttie  north  of  this  place,  to  see 
the  midnight  sun,  in  which  unfortunately  Dr.  Clarke  was  unable 
to  participate,  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  his  health.  Mr. 
Cnpps  gained  the  sumdait  of  the  mountain  about  half  past  eleven, 
'when  he  saw  the  sun's  disk  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  and  appa- 
rently aboat  a  diameter  above  die  horizon.  It  continued  thus 
*visibie  until  half  past  twelve,  seeming  to  move  in  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  being  of  a  red  col6ur  and  somewhat  dinf ; 
«l>ut  its  brightness  was  soon  greatly  augmented,  and  it  continued 
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rising.  Mr.  Grape  informed  themj  that  during  three  weeks  ill 
every  year,  he  was  able  to  light  his  pipe  at  midnight  with  a  com-' 
mon  burning  glass. '  The  aurora  borealis  is  in  this  region  a  spec- 
tacle of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  serves  to  illuminate  their 
dark  skies  in  the  long  nights  of  winter. 

'  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  whole  race  of  Laplanders  are 
very  diminutive,  and  of  their  persons,  especially  those  of  the 
women,  he  gives  us  a  most  repelling  picture.  Skin  shrivelled  and 
of  copper  colour,  little  sore  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  wide  mouth, 
and  flat  nose.  The  service  oi  Mr.  Grape's  church,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  congregation,  composed  of  persons  assembled 
from  all  parts,  are  portrayed  with  Dr.  darkens  usual  graphic 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  sentiment* 

"  The  whole  church  was  crowded,  and  even  the  gallery  full :  many 
©f  the  wild  nomade  Laplanders  being  present  in  their  strange  dresses. 
The  sermon  appeared  to  us  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ceremony. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was  an  extemporaneous 
harangue;  but  delivered  in  a  tone  ofvoice'so  elevated,  that  the  worthy 
pastor  seemed  to  labour  as  if  he  would  burst  a  blood-vessel.  He  con- 
tinued exerting  his  lungs  in  this  manner  during  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  as  if  his  audience  had  been  stationed  upon  the  top  of  a  distant 
mountain.  Afterwards,  he  was  so  hoarse  he  could  hardly  articulate 
another  syllable.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  doze 
during  a  discourse  that  made  our  ears  ring ;  yet  some  of  the  Lapps 
were  fast  asleep,  and  would  have  snored,  but  that  a  sexton,  habited 
like  themselves,  walked  about  with  a  long  and  stout  pole,  with  which 
he  continued  to  strike  the  floor ;  and  if  this  did  not  rouse  them,  he 
drove  it  forcibly  against  their  ribs,  or  suffered  it  to  fall  with  all  its 
weight  upon  their  sculls.  *  After  the  sermon,  singing  again  com- 
menced :  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  some  verses  from  the  Psalms, 
.which,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the  vocal  music  of 
Lapland^  were  devoutly  and  harmoniously  chanted.  It  was  impossible 
to  listen  to  the  loud  and  full  chorus  of  a  savage  people  thus  celebrating 
the  triumph  of  Religion  over  the  most  wretched  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, without  calling  to  mind  the  sublime  language  of  antient  pro- 
phecy: *The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  sjiall  be 

OLAD  :  THE  DESERT  SHALL  REJOICE  AND  BLOSSOM  AS  THE  ROSE. 
.  It   SHALL    BLOSSOM    ABUNDANTLY,    AND    REJOICE  EVEN   WITH   JOY 

AND  SINGING,'  As  we  accompanied  the  Minister  to  his  house,  we 
'  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  he  had  used 
in  preaching.  He  said  he  was  aware  that  it  must  appear  extraordinary 
to  a  stranger;  but  that  if  he  were  to  address  the  Laplanders  in  a 
Jower  key,  they  would  consider  him  as  a  feeble  and  impotent  mission- 
ary, wholly  unfit  for  his  office,  and  would  never  come  to  church';  that 
the  merit  and  abilities  of  the  preacher  are  always  estimated,  both 
among  the  Colonists  and  Lapps,  by  the  strength  and  power  of  his 
Vpice;'     (P.  392— 39*.) 

The  Laplanders  have  no  manufactures  but  what  eontribute  to 
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their  daily  eidgencies.  The  men  make  sledges,  skaits,  ladles, 
horn-spoons,  troughs,  and  porringers;  the  women  manufacture 
the  dinerent  articles  of  male  and  remale  apparel :  science  had  as 
;et  found  no  place  among  them :  tlieir  daily  lood  consists  in  winter 
of  the  &ttest  rein-deer  venison  made  into  broth;  in  summer,  of 
cheese  and  rein-deer  milk.  One  common  character  belongs  to  all 
this  people, — ^a  mild  and  pacific  disposition ;  even  when  in  a  state 
of  inebriation,  their  behaviour,  though  wild,  is  perfectly  free  from 
violence,  malice,  or  cruelty.  The  rein-deer  is  a  fit  companion  to 
this  harmless  race  of  men,  being  itself  the  most  gentle  of  quad- 
rupeds. Even  the  wild  deer,  when  taken,  and  led  by  a  slight 
leathern  cord,  is  quiet,  and  suffers  its  conductor  to  put  his  hand 
into  its  mouth. 

Enontekis  was  the  terra  of  our  author's  journev  northward. 
They  now  (on  the  30th  of  July)  prepared  for  their  departure  to- 
wards the  south,  hut  not  without  feelings  of  affectionate  regret  at 
leaving  the  house  of  their  worthy  and  benevolent  entertainer,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grape.     On  the  31st  they  left  Enontekis,  attended  by 
Mr.  Grape  and  his  family  to  the  water  side.     The  parting  was  an 
affecting  scene.     "  The  little  children  hung  about  our  knees," 
says  this  warm  and  spirited  writer,  "  and  as  we  parted,  many 
tiears  were  shed  on  all  sides.    In  the  last  view  we  caught  of  them, 
we  saw  the  venerable  missionary,  surrounded  by  his  relatives, 
waving  his  hat  in  the  air  in  token  of  his  adieu.     And  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  subsequent  images  which 
have  filled  the  mind,  under  other  impressions  of  grief  and  glad- 
ness, the  sight  we  had  of  this  affecting  groupe  remains  as  fresh 
upon  the  memory  as  when  it  was  actually  beheld."     The  arctic 
circle  has  been  fixed  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  Aunis  with  the 
Kiomi.     As  the  travellers  passed  this  point  of  confluence,  on 
their  return  from  the  country  of  the  Lapps,  they  naturally  ex- 
ulted in  the  successful  termination  of  their  bold  expedition  into 
the  frigid  zone.  Notwithstanding  their  toils,  they  looked  back  with 
regret  upon  a  country,  where  they  had  seen  so  much  to  interest 
the  heart,  and  which  they  were  to  see  no  more.     They  were 
leaving  a  land  of  solitude,  but  they  were  also  leaving  a  land  of 
gentleness  and  peace.     They  had  not  visited  it,  however,  in  the 
season  most  favourable  to  the  character  and  impressions  of  Lap- 
land scenery  and  manners. .  "  Winter,"  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
'^  is  the  festival  time  in  all  these  northern  latitudes.     It  is  then,  he 
continues,  that  Laplanders  may  be  said  to  fly  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.     Then  an  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  nomade 
and  the  agricultural  families.     Then  the  fairs  are  held;  and  even 
the  absence  of  the  sun's  rays  is  greatly  compensated  by  serene  and 
cloudless  skies,  in  which  the  omer  luminaries  shine  with  a  lustre 
unknown  in  other  latitudes,  and  among  these  the  aurora"  borealis, 
aided  by  reflections  from  the  surface  of  the  glittering  snow.^' 
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The  route  of  the.  travdlers  lay  again  through  Tomeo.  At  fliQ 
time  of  this  second  visit  the  inhabitants  were  making  hay  m  the 
streets  of  the  town.  We  have  now  an  account  of  a  dinner  given 
by  them  to  the  Tomeo  merchants,  which  as  it  opens  to  us  some- 
thing of  an  interior  view  of  the  best  Li^land  society,  we  will  in-r 
vite  our  readers  also  to  the  dmner. 

'^  Upon  one  of  the  days  afler  our  returuy  we  invited  the  Merchants , 
of  Tomeo  to  dine  with  us ;  and  our  room  not  being  large  enough  to 
hold  them,  we  had  borrowed  the  apartment  of  a  Danish  gentleman  for 
their  accommodation.  This  gave  rise  to  rather  a  ludicrous  embarrass^ 
luent :  after  the  dinner  ended,  we  sat  waiting,  in  vain, '  to  have  coffe^' 
served,  as  usual.  At  last  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered;  and  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  taking  place,  we  asked  the  cause  of  it ;  when 
it  came  out,  that  she  did  not  dare  to  serve  coffee  in  any  room  but  that 
which  we  had  ourselves  hired :  and  why  \  because  coffee,  bemg  a  pro* 
hibited  beverage,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  ground  for  a  pretext  that 
we  had  brought  this  article  with  us  to  Tomeo.  We  then  adjourned  to 
our  own  apartment ;  but  some  of  the  elder  merchants  were  so  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  the  prohibition^  that  they  would  not  touch  a  drop  of 
the  coffee  when  it  was  brought  in.  One  respectable  old  gentlemaa. 
said,  that  '*  no  Sxvede  who  loved  his  country  would  ever  taste  or  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  an  article  which  had  contributed  so  largely 
t6  its  ruin.**  Tea^  or  tea-water ^  as  they  call  it,  is  generally  used  as  a 
substitute.  The  Stoedes  do  not  Sit,  as  we  do,  &fter  dinner :  the  cus- 
tom is,  to  rise  from  table,  and  walk  about  the  room,  smoking  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  In  the  north  of  Sxveden^  as  in  NorvMy^  they  smoke  tobacco 
lying  ia  their  beds ;  and  during  the  whole  day,  carry  about  with  them 
a  huge  tobacco-pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is  as  big  as  a  man*8  fist,  while 
the  tube  is  seen  sticking  out  df  the  pocket,  or  swinging  about  in  the 
hand.  Intoxication  is  not  less  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  shoH  time 
they  remain  at  their  ineals :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  prevalent  and  almost  the 
qply  vice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tomeo.  Drunkenness  seems  to  pervade 
all  ranks  of  people  in  the  place ; — but  here  the  story  of  their  vices  be- 
gins and  ends ;  it  goes  no  further ; — no  thefts,  no  rapine,  no  murders. 
Ureat  crimes  are  unknown  among  them.**     (P.  481—4*83.) 

From  Tbrncfo  they  J3rissed  into  that  part  of  Finland  which  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gulph;  a  nation,  in  which  the  opposite  extremes 
o^  character  are  found;  impetuous  and  arrogant  in  prosperity, 
abject  and  spiritless  in  adversity ;  in  all  things  given  to  excess, 
whether  on  the  brighter  or  the  darker  side :  so  that,  as  has  been 
observed  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Irish,  each  individual  has  two 
characters."  Their  route  was  now  to  Kiemi ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  their  departure  Dr.  Clarke  relates  a  very  singular  appearance 
otthe  moon.  After  observing  that  the  horizontal  moon  in  these 
northern  regiohs  may  be  deemed  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  sol- 
stitial sUri,  he  states  that  the  size  of  the  orb  was  iat  this  juncture, 
a^  large  as  the  fore- wheel  of  a  common  chariot.    At  first,  half 
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the  periphery'  was  yisible  on  the  horizon,  like  an  arch  of  fire^ 
with  the  most  brilliant  indentations.  Soon  afterwards  the  upper 
part  of  this  semi-orb  seemed  separated  from  its  truncated  segment 
below,  and  remained  suspended  over  it,  lilce  a  lambent  flame  over 
ia  expiring  lamp ;  the  band  of  vapours  which  separated  the  two- 
parts^  forming  a  line  perfectly  straight,  atid  parallel  to  the  ho» 
rizon,  and  having  the  same  hue  as  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere; 
the  planet  itseli^  oeing  separated  into  two  parts^  which  receded 
from  each  other.  Another  circumstance,  yet  more  remarkable, 
attended  this  rise  of  the  moon :  the  upper  part  of  the  periphery 
seemed  rather  the  segment  of  an  ellipse  than  of  a  circle,  j^e^ing 
pn  its  major  axis.  Presently  all  doubt  was  removed :  when  tiie 
^hole  orb  had  cleared  the  horizon,  owing  to  the  very  great  rare- 
facti<m  of  the  lower  stratum,  "  we  saw/'  says  our  traveller,  ^*  the 
moon,  perfectly  elliptical  as  to  its  form,  like  a  vast  egg  resting 
upon  reeling  clouds.  The  ancient  mythological  fable  of  the  egg 
of  night  resting  upon  chaos  may  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  similar 
appefti-ance. 

They  arrived  at  Uleaborg,  the  approach  to  which  by  water  is 
picturesque,  having  two  churches,  as  have  most  f>f  the  towns  iii 
this  part  of  the  country,  one  for  the  people  of  the  town,  and  one 
for  the  peasants.  The  houses  of  the  merchants  do  not  form 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  scene,  being  like  so  many  large 
deal  boxes  by  the  water's  edge.  The  trade  of  this  place  consists 
m  the  exportation  of  tar,  dried  fish,  tallow  and  pitch.  Vessels 
sail  from  thence  to  London  in  six  weeks.  From  the  province  of 
Ulea  they  entered  that  of  Wasaj  the  road  continuing  as  even 
as  the  walks  in  an  English  nobleman's  pleasure-ground,  being 
composed  of  very  fine  gravel.  The  whole  country  of  Ostero- 
Botonia  may  be  reckoned  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.  The  land  had  the  appearance  of  a  garden,  being 
laid  out  in  borders  into  which  the  seed  was  drilled.  It  was 
covered  with  excellent  crops  when  the  travellers  passed  through 
it  The  mixture  in  the  towns  of  the  Fins  with  the  Swedes,  and  • 
with  the  ndtives  of  other  countries^  made  it  difficult  to  predicate 
anything  generally  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people; 
but  as  far  aS  it  could  be  done,  the  author  has  given  us  a  well  dis^- 
criminated  picture.  HiEirdly  any  traces  of  Gterature  could  be 
said  to  exist  north  of  the  Abo.  In  their  journey  to  Wasa,  the 
country  for  many  miles  presented  an  appearance  of  great  industry 
and  prosperity.  Wasa  gn.  the. coast  is  romantically  situated 
among  rocks  and  trees ;  with  seventeen  streets  at  right  angles,  and 
of  great  breadth.  The  number  of  families  in  the  place  amount 
to  about  five  hundred.  From  this  place  they  embarked  for  the 
opposite  co&stj   their  plan  being  now  to  cross  the  Gulph  of 
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Bothnift ;  and  after  visiting  the  moontainoiis  parts  <^  Sweden/ 
to  traverse  the  whole  of  Norway.  In  the  course  of  their  passage, 
they  visited  the  little  Isle  of  Bjbrko,  or  Birch  Island,  whose  village 
and  only  habitable  spot,  is  about  an  English  mile  and  half  from 
the  shore,  and  whose  riches  consist  in  the  nets,  fishing  tackle,  and 
salted  fish,  laid  up  in  their  repositories.  The  inhabitants  had  but 
lately  begun  to  extract  any  produce  from  the  soil,  but  were  now 
proceeding  vigorously  with  their  improvements.  It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  from  our  readers  the  delightful  little  history  of  the  fa- 
mily.with  whom  the  author  and  his  party  were  lodged. 

**^his  man,  to  whose  dwelling  we  were  invited^  was  the  younger  of 
two  sons  of  a  native  of  Bjbrkoy  who  possessed  a  considerable  estate,,  in 
cows,  horses,  corn-land,  &c. ;  and  had  a  large  house,  with  a  good  stock 
of  household  furpiture.  Upon  his  father's  death,  the  elder  son  suc- 
ceeded to  all  tliis  .property.  Soon  afterwards,  the  younger  brother 
married :  upon  which,  the  elder  made  him  this  offer  i — *  Brother/, 
said  he»  *  you  are  now  married,  and  will  have  need  of  what  I  possess^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  your  wife  and  family  :  take  the  estate^  and  the 
house,  and  all  that  our  father  left :  I  intend  to  lead  a  single  life ;  only' 
let  me  live  with  you,  work  when  I  please,  and,  if  illness  befall  me, 
sit  quiet  at  hom^  and  look  af^er  the  children.'  This  proposal  was 
accepted  with  the  same  simplicity  in  which  it  was  made ;  the  younger 
brother  becoming  the  head  and  representative  of  the  family.  At  the 
time  of  our  coining,  he  had  fourteen  children  ;  and  we  had  the  happi* 
iiess  of  seeing,  towards  eyening,  his  elder  brother,  who  had  made  this 
sacrifice,  noyf  far  adyaiiced  in.  years,  after  a  day  of  very  hard  labour 
in  the  fields.  He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  w:ith  a  wooden  bowl 
before  liim,  in  which,  with  a  long  upright  pole,  he  was  economically 
grinding  tobacco-leaves  and  wood-ashes  together,  to  make  some  cheap 
snuff.  The  little  children  of  his  brother's  family,  capering  for  joy  to^ 
see  their  old  playmate  and  benefactor  returned  from  his  work,  were 
pulling  his  white  locks,  and  dancing  around  him.  Another  of  the 
children,  not  ten  years  of  age,  had  a  remarkable  genius. for  music :  a 
peasant  of  the  island,  with  singular  ingenuity,  had  made  for  him  a 
deal  fiddle,  upon  which,  in  his  rude  way,  he  was  performing  the  rum- 
*  bling  air  adapted  by  the  Sijoedes  to  their  national  dance.  Afterwards 
he  played  several  Psalm  tunes,  which  he  accompanied  with  his  voice ; 
unmindful,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  shepherd  son  of  Jesse,  whose 
strains  he  so  rudely  carolled,  ^  the  greatest  musician,  the  noblest  poet» 
and  the  most  consummate  hero  of  all  antiquity,'  had  himself  sung  of 
that  blessedness  which  descendeth  *as  the  dbws  of  Hermon  ANn 
OF  Sign,  upon  brethren  who  dwell  together  in  unity."* 
(P.  526, 527.) 

The  party  crossed  the  gulph  and  landed  safe  at  Umea,  where 
the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the, Swedes  displayed  itself  in  such 
an  excess  as  to  be  overwhelming,  and  furnislies  Dr.  Clarke  with 
an  humorous  story  or  two,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  extracted  if  our  room  had  allowed.    In  their  passage  from 
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Sundswall  to  Dilsbo,  they  appear  to  have  passed  through  some  of 
the  finest  country  in  the  world ;  and  Dr,  Clarke  has  done  it  am- 
ple justice  by  the  elegance  and  spirit  of  his  description.  It  seems 
to  combine  all  the  rich  beauties  of  agriculture  with  the  wild  mag- 
nificence of  uncultivated  nature,  rendered  particularly  delightful,  at 
the  moment,  by  the  busy  scene  of  the  harvest,  the  crimson  splen- 
dour of  the  sun  setting  behind  the  distant  mountains,  and  the 
melodies  of  the  peasants*  pipes.  It  must  strike  an  English  ear  as 
something  very  strange  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Swed«i 
not  a  single  beggar  was  seen  by  our  travellers.  The  inhabitants 
seem  all  to  be  well  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
be  healthy  and  content. 

The  passage  of  the  Norwegian  Alps,  and  the  last  farewell  of 
Sweden,  where  so  much  had  been  witnessed  of  what  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  is  interestingly  and  pathietically  described  by 
the  author.  The  route  was  extremely  difficult,  and  but  for  their 
guides,  the  whole  company  must  have  been  lost. .  It  seems  that 
at  the  time  of  this  passage,  the  policy  of  the  [two  nations  made  it 
expedient  not  .to  promote  an  intercourse  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  barrier.  The  cleanliness  of  the  cottages  on  the  Nor- 
wegian side  of  the  mountains,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  this  people  to  thosp  of  England,  made  amends  for 
the  toil  v^rhich  had  been  encountered.  The  first  considerable 
town  in  the  Norwegian  territory  visited  by  the  author  was 
.Roraas,  the  streets  of  which  were  large,  and  the  houses  well  built; 
and  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  turf  roofs,  would  have  resembled 
a  town  in  Holland.  They  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  worthy 
old  apothecary  with  more  comfort  than  they  had  experienced 
since  leaving  England.  Here  in  the  livre  des  etrangers,  they 
found,  to  their  great  joy,  the  names  of  their  two  friends,  Otter 
and  Maltus,  from  whom  they  had  parted  on  the  Wener  Lake ;  and 
who  bad  visited  a  Lapland  colony  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  nio|sit  northern  point  of  their  journey.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
companion  explored  the  famous  copper  mines  of  Roraas,  an  account 
of  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  omit.  In  their  route  from 
this  town  in  the  direction  of  Tronyem,  they  entered  the  dark 
umbrage  of  the  Norwegian  defiles,  affording  the  wildest  aspect  of 
bold  and  sublime  scenery.  "  We  could  not,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  call  it  alpine,  though  it  had  a  great  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Switzerland,  because  it  possessed  something  of  rich- 
uess  and  beauty,  belonging  to  no  other  alpine  country ;  in  fact  it 
was  Norwegian,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Norwcr 
gian  mountains  to  combine  the  grandeur  of  alpine  scenery  with 
the  dark  solemnity  of  the  groves  of  Sweden,  and  the  luxuriant 
'softness  of  the  vales  of  Italy."     We  were  sorry  to  be  informed, 
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that  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  state  of  morality  aidongf 
th^  lower  orders  in  Norway,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
Sweden*  At  the  village  of  Hoff,  and  other  places,  they  were 
followed  and  importuned  by  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  in  a  disgust- 
ing state  of  squalidity.  Intoxication,  too^  is  comm(m  in  Norway* 
In  Sweden  seldom  any  thing  was  demanded  for  their  aceommo^i' 
dations  on  the  road,  and  whatever  was  bestowed  was  sure  to  give 
content.  In  Norway  they  found  their  hosts  coai'se  and  covetous 
m  their  expectations.  But  though  this  people  are  less  virtuous 
than  their  neighbours  the  Swedes^  they  are  represented  as  lively, 
wd.  as  possessing  many  amiable  and  estimable  qualities.  What 
is  remarked  of  their  inferioritv  to  the  people  c^  the  adjoining 
State  applies,  indeed,  principally  to  the  lower  ranks :  the  upper 
society  of  Norway  abounds  in  the  noblest  characteristics ;  among 
the  g^itry  the  travellers  found  themselves  treated  with  the  kindest 
i^nd  inpst  disinterested  hospitality.  As  they  drew  near  to  Trou- 
jem,  the  country  became  less  woody,  and  more  cultivated*  Gen- 
tlemen's country  seats  filled  the  prospect  in  every  direction* 

1  **  Having  ascended/'  says  the  author,  '*  a  steep  ei1alneuoe,and  turn- 
ing  suddenly  round  the  corner  of  a  rock,  the  glorious  prospect  of  the 
City  of  TroTiyemy  covering  a  peninsula  in  the  finest  bay  toe  eye  ever 
|>eheld,  appeared  far  below  us.  Its  rising  spires  and  white  glittering 
edifices  immediately  reminded  the  author  of  the  city  and  beautiful 
Bay  of  Naples^  to  which  it  is  sooiewhat  similar.  In  the  latter,  the 
grandeur  of  Vesuvius,  the  cliffs  and  hanging  vineyards  of  Sorrento,  the 
shining  heights  and  shores  of  Capri,  with  all  the  orange-groves  of 
Bcda,  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Posilipo,  possess,  besides  their  natural 
beauties,  a  variety  of  local  attractions,  which,  for  the  delights  they 
afford,  place  them  above  every  thing  else  in  Europe  :  but,  considered 
only  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  the  Bay  of^  Triinyem  dees  not 
yield  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  everywhere  land-^ldcked  by  moun- 
tains, which  resemble,  as  to  their  height  and  distance  from  the  eye^ 
those  wnich  surround  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  Vesuvius  alone  excepted. 
The  Castd  dd*  Uovo,  so  distinguished  a  feature  of  the  Neapolitan  Bay» 
pB  eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of  the  isle  and  fortress  of  Munkholmt  op* 
jposite  the  town  of  IVonjem,  Up  and  down,  in  every  direction  near 
the  town,  appear  the  villas  of  the  merchants ;  and  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  ships  of  all  burden,  and  boats  passing  and  repassing.  Among 
these,  the  boats  of  the  natives  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  construction,  becauise  they  are  always  rigged  with  a  large  square 
^ail,  and  have  a  single  mast :  in  these  vessels  they  venture  to  any 
:part  of  the  coast.  The  town  itself  is  fortified,  and  thfe  works  are  iii 
4 he  best  condition ;  the  ramparts  and  fosse  being  covered  with  k 
•smooth  grefen  turf,  kept  in  the  finest  order."  >  (P.  623,624?.) 

The  accommodations  at  this  place  are  stated  to  be  of  the  he^ 
Idtxd ;  and,  besides  the  comforts  of  the  inns,  the  houses  of  the  iri- 
tiaibitaHts  ate  thrown  open  to  strangers  who  bring  with  them  the 
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proper  aocreditation,  witb  the  most  generous  hospitality.  It  is 
not  a  little  pleasing  to  learn  that  while  the  Norwegian  has  no  tie 
of  affinity  or  friendship  with  the  Dane  or  the  i^ede,  desiring 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  politically  separated*  from  both,  the 
English  are  in  high  estimation  among  them,  and  that  a  great  pro-* 
portion  of  the  people  learn  our  language,  and  speak  it  witb  ease; 
The  population  of  Trooyem  is  about  10,(K)0  persons,  and  of 
these  1200  are  said  to .  receive  assistance  from  charitable  fuuds^ 
The  «oil  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  represented  as  peculiarly 
fertile.  Some  of  the  farms  afford  sometimes  two  crops  of  barley 
IB  a  single  year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  rea{)ed  in  sist 
weeks  after  it  is  sown.  The  commerce  of  Tronyem  is  chiefly 
eiuried  on  with  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  the  Iridi  that  the  strange 
names  of  Dronton  and  Drontheim,  as  applied  to  this  city,  are  W 
be  attribiHted.  Of  the  public  edifices  in  this  place,  the  author  give^ 
us  a  detailed  account,  as  well  as  of  the  various  institutions  by 
which  it'  is  adorned  €ind  distinguished,  with  some  explanation  of 
their  judiciary  forms  of  procedure,  and  provisions  for  general 
education;  but  this  article  has  already  exceeded  its  bounds ;  and 
we  must  end  with  recommending  this  portion  <^  Dr.  Clarke's 
travds  as  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  his  very  enters 
taining  and  instructive  tours ;  a  preference,  however,  that  may 
possibly  arise  in  our  minds  only  from  the  charm  of  that  sovereign 
impression  which  is  sure  to  be  the  effect  of  whatever  we  last  read 
of  this  writer's  productions. 


Art.  VI.-^Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Marfyn^  B.D.  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John^s  College^  Cambridge^  arid  Chaplain  to  the  Honour- 
able  East  India  Company.  8vo.  pp.  537.  Hatchard.  London, 
1819* 

iVe  have  sometimes  wondered  that  it  it  has  not  occurred  to 
Ae  advocates  of  our  great  charitable  societies,  to  enumerate 
among  their  incidental  advantages,  the  benefits  which  such  insti- 
tutions olten  confer  upon  science.  We  need  not  go  back  so  far  as 
to  the  time  of  the  crusades  in  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  religious 
efforts  have  often  increased  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge; 
or  even  to  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
emissaries,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  earliest  and  most 
authentic  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  remote  nations  of  the 
world.  Nor  need  we  advert  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  North, 
for  our  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren.  Within  our  own  time,  and 
alnce  the  commencement  of  the  current  century,  it  is  quite  astonish* 
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idg  to  see  wbat  a 'mass  of  geographical,  scientific,  statistical,  and 
literary  information,  has  been  accumulated  from  similar  sources. 
Several  most  interesting  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels  have 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  persons  employed  in  missionary  ser- 
vices. The  Moravians  in  Greenland,  the  Edinburgh  missionaries 
in  Tartary  and  its  neighbourhood,  those  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Western  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  to  which 
several  other  societies  might  be  added,  have  thrown  more  light 
upon  those  countries  than  would  have  been  otherwise  obtained 
in  many  years.  Several  most  enterprising  and  successful  tra- 
vellers have  been  persons  connected  with  these  or  similar  institu- 
tions; who  have  collected  a  vast  body  of  information  on  points^ 
of  great  interest  to  the  moral  observer,  but  which  bad  been 
cursorily  passed  over  by  ordinary  travellers.  Our  Bible  Insti- 
tutions have  been'peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  benefits  which  they 
have  conferred  upon  literature  and  science.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  general  investigation  which  has  every  where  attended 
in  their  train,  of  the  information  which  they  have  concentrated 
relative  to  the  moral  wants  and  dispositions  of  almost  every  nation 
in  the  world,  of  the  stimulus  which  they  have  affm-ded  to  literary 
researches,  and  by  which  many  manuscripts  and  works  of  great 
interest,  connected  with  their  objects,  have  been  recovered  n'om 
oblivion — it  is  well  known  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  printing  to  languages  which  had  hitherto 
neither  a  grammar  nor  regular  character;  and  have  thus  be- 
stowed the  elements  of  knowledge  upon  nations  which  were 
hitherto  as  destitute  of  literature  as  of  religion.  It  is  gratifying 
to  the  philanthrophist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  scholar,  even 
setting  aside  religious  considerations, .  to  observe  barbarous  dia^- 
lects  assuming  the  rank  of  regular  languages,  and  converted  into 
vehicles  of  moral,  literary,  religious,  and  political  improvement ; 
but  we  need  not  proceed  with  an  argument  so  obvious, — an  argu- 
ment which  the  annals  of  literature  and  the  records  of  benevo- 
lence are  every  day  confirming  by  new  exemplifications. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  name  of  Henry 
JMartyn  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  at  least  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  moral  transactions  of  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  follow  with  us  the  track  of  this  Christian 
luminary  through  his  short,  but  eventful  course. 

Henry  Martyn  was  born  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  on  the  1 8th  of 
February,  1781 ;  and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  remarkably  de* 
licate  constitution ;  as  indeed  were  all  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
several  of  them  having  died  at  early  years  before  their  brother 
Henry,  and  the  remaining  four  having  survived  him  only  a.  short 
time.     His  father  was  originally  a  labourer  in  the  Cornish  mines,. 
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wfai^%  lie  was  in  the  'habit  of  working  with  a  cousin  of  the  name  of 
Malachi  Hitchins,  whose  talents  and  application  to  science  were 
so  great,  as  to  have  elevated  him  from  this  menial  station  to  the 
priesthood,  and  to  have  sained  him  his  subsequent  celebrity  as  a 
mathematician.  Mr.  ISiartyn  was  less  successful  in  life  than 
his  cousin ;  he,  however,  contrived  by  his  exertions  and  good  con- 
duct to  raise  himself  to  comparative  ease  and  respecttmility,  as 
principal  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  station  he  lived 
and  died  with  a  pious  and  unblemished  character. 

In  his  eighth  year  Heniy  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr., 
Cardew,  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town;* 
who  took  great  pains  for  his  improvement,  and  augured  favoor'- 
ably  of  his  talents.  Though  a  better  classic  than  most  of  his 
school-fellows,  his  volatility  and  indolence  prevented  his  making 
the  progress  he  might  otherwise  have  ensured.  One  of  his 
school-feliows  remarks  ^^  that  he  seemed  to  learn  bis  lessons  by 
intuition."  Poor  Martyn  seems  to  have  suffered  his  full  share 
of  that  oppression  which  a  boy  of  delicate  health,  considerable 
softness  ot  spirit,  and  inferior  bodily  strength,  is  so  often  destined 
to  meet  with  among  his  youthful  companions.  He  does  not 
indeed  appear  to  have  had  his  spirits  entirely  broken  down  for 
life,  like  the  sensitive  Cowper ;  vet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  he  must  have  suffered  much  from  the  juvenile  tyranny  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  exposed. 

Under  tne  excellent  tuition  of  Dr.  Cardew^  ^^  little  Henry 
Martyn,"  for  that  ^as  the  name  by  which  he  usually  went,  made 
such  progress,  that  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  send  him  to 
Oxford  in  his  fifteenth  year,  as  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  scholar- 
ship at  Corpus  Christi  College.  In  this  he  failed,  though  not 
without  giving  strong  indications  of  his  literary  powers.  Return- 
ing to  Truro,  he  remained  two  years  longer  with  Dr.  Cardew,  till 
in  June,  1 797,  he  entered  at  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge,  where 
he  commenced  residence  in  October  following.  He  certainly  at 
this  time  had  no  great  predilection  for  the  mathematics ;  for  we 
find  him  devoting  the  autumn  before  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
"  shooting,  and  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  and  books  of  Tra- 
vels," instead  of  the  sciences.  He  began  his  mathematical  career 
in  a  somewhat  singular  manner,  by  attempting  to  commit  Euclid 
to  memory ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  hitherto  he  had  been  more 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  powers  of  his  recollection  than 
of  his  understanding  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  That  he  now 
began  to  employ  his  time  with  due  assiduity  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  at  the  public  examination  of  his  college  in  Decern* 
her  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  class,  and  at  the  next  public 
examination  in  the  succeeding  summer,  he  reached  the  second 
station  in  the  same  class. 
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From  this  time  academiGal  honours  iowed  in  diickiijr  n^n  hi^.' 
About  this  period  ihe  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  chiefly  wi^ed 
to  please  by  his  progress,  bore  severely  upon  his  tender  spirit^ 
and  (or  a  tiaie  somiewhat  repressed  his  litera^  ardour.  We  soon^ 
however,  find  his  nesxaejirst  upon  the  list  of  his  college;  and  the 
eyes  ctf^tbe  University  fixed  upon  him  as  likely  to  do  ooth  himself 
and  his  coll^  great  honour  at  his  examination  for  his  degree. 
How  fuUy  he  answered  these  high  expectations  is  well  remem* 
bered  at  Cambridge.  He  became  Senior  Wrangler,  and  that  in 
a  year  eminently  distingui^ed  by  candidates  of  extraordinary 
V ability.  It  should  be  aikled,  that  at  this  period  he  had  not  quit^ 
completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  In  March,  1802,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  shortly  after  gained  the 
first  bachelor's  prize  for  Latin  prose ;  a  distinction  the  more  ho- 
nourable to  his  talents,  as  his  time  at  the  University  had  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  mathematical  pursuits. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  his  early  literary  proceedings ;  but 
the  period  of  his  life  over  which  we  have  just  glanced  was  istiU 
more  conspicuous  for  a  moral  revoluticm,  which  greatly  affected 
his  future  views,  and  stamped  his  character  with  those  deep  im-* 
pressions  of  ardent  and  aitectionate  piety  for.  which  his  memory 
is  so  highly  distinguished.  It  would  not  be  ccH'rect  to  suppose, 
tiiat  he  bad  been  hitherto  pr<^igate  in  his  conduct,  cht  open  to 
censure  for  flagitious  manners.  Yet  his  ideas  had  by  no  means 
been  formed  by  the  elevated  standard  of  Christian  truth;  his 
temper  was  uncontrolled,  his  mind  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  perishable  objects  of  human  ambition ;  the  importance  of  a 
future  state  had  obtained  scarcely  any  place  in  his  thoughts; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  had  lived,  to  use  the  energetic  language  of 
inspiration,  ^^wilkout  God  in  the  world"  The  idea  of  inspecting 
his  secret  motives,  and  measuring  his  conduct  by  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  that  of  human  opinion,  seems  never  to  have  entered  his 
mind. 

A  visit  to  his  relations  in  Cornwall,  in  the  summer  of  1799, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  sister,  who  possessed  far  more 
correct  and  practical  views  of  Christianity  than  her  brother,  to 
endeavour  to  impress  him  with  the  importance  of  religion.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  her  affec- 
tionate efforts,  and  indeed  to  have  received  them  with  a  degree 
of  irritation  which  augured  no  very  favourable  issue.  He  speaks 
In  hiffh  terms  of  the  patience  and  mildness  of  his  father  upon  this 
occasion;  and  adverting  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  parent, 
exclaims,  "  O  my  God  and  Father,  why  is  not  my  heart  doubly 
agonized  at  the  remembrance  of  my  great  transgressions  against 
Tfiee"  Returning  to  college,  be  promised  his  sister  that  he 
would  read  the  Scriptures  for  himself;  but  "  Newton,''  he  adds^ 
**  soon  engaged  all  my  thoughts." 
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Such  was  his  chamcter  when  the  death  of  his  fether,  and  other 
circumstances,  tended  to  excite  him  to  more  serious  reflection 
upon  the  subject  of  reh>ion.  The  distress  which  he  suffered  at 
that  event  having  deprived  him,  for  the  time,  of  all  taste  for  his 
usual  studies,  he  took  up  the  Bible,  as  thinking  it  "  rather  suit- 
able to  that  solemn  time;"  and,  by  tl\e  advice  of  a  friend,  he 
determined  to  improve  the  occasion  for  serious  reflection  upon 
religion.  His  advances  in  piety,  feom  this  period,  though  by  no 
means  uniform,  appear  to  have  been  generally  progressive.  At 
first,  as  he  himself  states,  his  reflections,  though  tinged  by  a 
general  seriousness,  had  no  particular  object,  and  nis  prayers  were 
oflered  rather  from  a  vague  terror  of  a  Superior  Being  than  from 
any  other  cause.  At  length  he  began  to  attend  more  diligently, 
and  with  considerable  delight,  to  the  New  Testament;,  and  on 
reading  the  Christian  offers  of  pardon  and  mercy,  he  very 
earnestly  prayed  for   the  blessings   there  promised.      His  reli- 

S'on  now  began  to  occupy  the  affections  of  his  heart  no  less  than 
e  powers  of  his  understanding.  The  emotions  of  love  to  God, 
joy,  gratitude,  and  intense  adoration,  became  the  predominant 
feelii^s  of  his  soul.  He  cotnplains  indeed  frequently  and  bit- 
terly, as  what  Christian  does  not?  of  the  numerous  defects  of  his 
religious  character;  and  particularly  laments  that  the  almost  un- 
divided attention  of  his  mind  to  mathematical  studies  prevented 
his  making  that  progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of  religion 
which  he  felt  to  be  so  emipently  desirable,  and  after  which  he 
most  earnestly  laboured.  Nor  perhaps  was  his  confession  un- 
founded ;  tor,  on  another  visit  to  Cornwall,  we  find,  mixed  with 
the  joyful  congratulations  of  his  friends  at  his  academical  tri- 
umphs, a  few  tender  remonstrances  from  his  affectionate  sister, 
who  perceived  that  his  zeal  for  religion  had  somewhat  relaxed 
in  the  bright  sunshine  of  literary  fame.  She  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  elevate  his  standard,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of 
Christian  perfection. 

On  his  return  to  college  he  spent  a  long  vacation  in  great  re- 
tirement, which  furnished  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
advancing  in  that  religious  culture  which  he  had  now  so  decidedly 
commenced*.  Some  friendships  also  which  he  formed  about  this 
time  greatly  conduced  to  his  improvement,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Christian  ministry,  to  which  he  now  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  future'  life.  The  peculiar  department  which  he  selected 
was  that  of  a  missionary  among  the  heathen,  an  office  at  no  time 
of  much  worldly  repute,  but  perhaps  at  that  period  involved  in 
even  greater  odium  than  u^ual.  This  excellent  man  did  not 
live,  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  duty  and  policy  of  Christian 
missions  very  g«ierally  acknowledged,  and  the  character  of  the 
missionary  reoeemed  from  those  unjust  reproaches  under  which 
it  had  so  long  suffered. 

VOL.  XIV.   NO.  XXVII.  L 
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Mr*  Martyn's  resolution  was  the  more  remarkable  from  ttie 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  formed*  He  had  not  made 
trial  of  other  schemes  with  mortifying  ill  success,  or  was  willing 
to  devote  the  dregs  of  life,  the  last  slumbering  embers  ^f  frus- 
trated hope,  in  any  service  which  might  ensure  him  a  decent 
competence.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  young  and  naturally  am^ 
bitious;  bis  prospects  were  unclouded,  his  character  unsullied, 
and  the  direct  road  to  honour  and  emolument  lay  open  before 
him.  To  form  such  a  resolution,  at  such  a  tim%  was  no  slight 
proof  of  the  viaour  of  his  religious  principle,  and  of  the  dism* 
terested  zeal  and  ardent  devotion  which  influenced  his  conduct* 

Mr.  Martyn  was  ordained  at  Ely,  October  22, 1809,  and  conw 
menced  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions  as  curate  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Lolworth,  a  small  village  in 
the  neighbourhood*  His  journal,  from  whidi  the  compiler  of 
bis  memoirs  has  selected  the  most  interesting  of  his  materials, 
forcibly  indicates  how  greatly  his  acquaintance  with  his  own 
heart  had  by  this  time  increased,  and  how  completely  religion 
bad  become  the  master-feeling  cf  his  souL  He  repeatedly  e^* 
presses  the  dread  he  felt  lest  flattery,  of  which  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  a  young  man,  circumstanced  as  was  Henry  Martini 
must  have  received  his  full  shares  should  injure  his  principles) 
and  inflate  him  with  self-importance.  He  was  anxious  only  to 
live  to  the  glory  of  God  -and  the  good  of  man;  and  every  thing 
that  seemed  to  interfere  with  this  high  resolve,  or  that  bad  not 
a  very  ascertainable  tendency  to  promote  it,  appeared  to  him 
not  only  worthless,  but  dangerous.  The  world,  even  in  its  most 
creditable,  and  certainly  its  not  least  fascinating  shapes,  was  an 
enemy  against  whose  inroads  he  constantly  shidded  himself,  by 
the  triple  barrier  of  vigilance,  humility,  and  prayer* 

It  is  highly  to  Mr.  Martyn's  honour,  both  as  a  divine  and  a 
private  Christian,  that  notwithstanding  his  uncommon  warmth 
and  energy  of  character,  we  find  no  approach,  in  the  Volume 
before  us,  towards  those  offensive  modes  of  exhibiting  sacred 
truth,  and  those  vagrant  reveries  of  an'  unbalanced  imaginationi 
which  we  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  condemn*  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn appears  indeed  to  have  commenced  his  ministerial  career  with 
great  ardour,  but  it  was  an  ardour  aridng  from  deep  and  legitimate 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  the  nature  of  the 
trust  committed  to  his  charge.  His  enthusiasm,  for  that  he  wa* 
an  enthusiast  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  is  cert^n,  arose  from 
a  fixed  and  increasing  impression  of  the  truths  the  value^  and 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  mankind,  united  with  the  most  active  affections 
and  the  tenderest  wishes  for  all  his  £3llow  creatures.  He  could 
literally  say  with  an  apostle,  that  "  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him,  because  he  thus  judged,  that  if  Christ  died  for  all. 
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then  were  all  dead;''  while  he  evid^ieed  in  bi#  whole  eonduct 
how  powerfully  he  felt  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  conclusion,  that 
"  he  died,  that  we  who  live  through  him,  should  no  longer  live  to 
ourselves,  but  to  him  who  loved  usy  and  gave  himself  for  »»«" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Maftyn  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  public  examiners  in  his  eollcj^e,  the  duties  ol! 
which  office  he  prepared  for  with  the  greatest  dih^ncey  and  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  which  gave  the  nighest  satisfaction  to  hia 
college.  His  own  conscience  was,  however,  too  susceptible  to 
allow  of  his  being  satisfied  with  himself.  He  lamented  that  the 
studies  in  which,  as  classical  examiner,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
^g^^  1^  ^o^  fascinating  an  effect  on  his  mind^  and  tended  to 
check  that  exalted  tone  of  devotion  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  rise^ 
and  which  he  considered  peculiarly  suited  to,  and,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable, in  one  who  had  devoted  himself,  not  only  as  a  ministeTf 
but  a  missionary,  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1804  waa  marked  by  an  afflic- 
tive event,  by  which  be  lost  tne  whole  of  his  slender  patrimony. 
This  circumstance  was  the  more  painful  to  him^  as  it  seemed  to 
cloud  his  prospect  of  becoming  a  missionary ;  for  with  his  high 
feelings  oi  relative  duty  and  al^tion,  he  could  not  see  it  right  to 
leave  nis  youngest  sister,  who  was  involved  in  the  saeae  calamity^ 
destitute  and  dependant,  while  by  his  presence  in  England  n^ 
could  alleviate  her  wants.  In  order  to  consult  with  some  of  his 
friends  in  this  emergency  he  proceeded  to  London.  On  his  first 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  becoming  a  missionary  he  had  offered 
himself  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  proceed  where* 
ever  they  might  think  fit ;  but  the  situation  of  a  chaplain  to  the 
East  India  Company  had  appeared  to  many  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  his  proceedings,  a  more  eligible  station^  and  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  circumstances  excited  an 
increased  anxiety  to  procure  him  such  an  appointment.  Insuper* 
able  obstacles,  however,  at  this  moment  intervened ;  a  cloud  was 
cast  over  his  future  proceedings, and  he  returned  toCarabridge  with 
a  heavy  heart,  but  with  an  edifying  patience  under  hi&  disappoint- 
ment. The  distresses  of  his  family,  sheeting  as  they  did  his  sister's 
happiness  and  his  own  destination,  pressed  on  him  with  a  weighty 
which  no  considerations  regarding  himself  alone  could  have  caused. 
Still  the  business  of  his  sacred  office  was  not  neglected :  on  the 
contrary,  his  attention  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  his 
public  ministrations,  and  his  general  deportment,  evidenced  more 
fully  than  ever  how  ardently  he  loved,  and  how  highly  he  esti- 
mated, the  duties  of  his  profession.  With  his  anxiety  for 
others,  his  severe  scrutiny  into  his  own  character  seems  to  have 
increased ;  he  pressed  on  towards  perfection,  fearful  "  lest  having 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away." 

l2 
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Among  his  other  afflictions,  we  are  sorry  we  must  add,  what 
however  may  be  readily  anticipated,  the  reproach  of  men  who 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  nature  of  his  principles,  and  who  con- 
sequently resolved  his  unusual  warmth  of  piety  into  cause? 
which  implied  either  an  obliquity  of  understanding,  or  hypocrisy 
of  heart.  Mr,  Martyn  seems  to  have  borne  his  share  of  "  perse- 
cution" with  great  patience  and  forbearance,  committing  his, 
cause  to  Him  who  knew  the  integrity  of  his  intentionjs,  and 
endeavouring  "  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  to  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men." 

About  this  period,  his  friends  having  at  length  succeeded  in 

Sining  for  him  the  appointment  of  a  chaplainship  in  the  East 
dia  Company's  service,  for  which  he  was  to  set  sail  for  India  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  he  determined,  after  having  a  second  time  dis- 
charged the  important  duty  of  public  exammer  in  his  college, 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  and  childhood,  which  ne 
was  now  shortly  to  leave  with  the  full  determination  of  never  re- 
turning. For  Mr.  Martyn  had  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the 
scene  of  his  projected  labours.  Having  devoted  himself  for  the 
service  of  a  Christian  missionary,  he  emulated  that  great  apostle 
who  ^'  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  himself^  so  that  he  might 
finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  received, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

This  resolution,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  added  new  interest 
to  his  visit  to  ([Cornwall,  and  gave  still  keener  point  to  the  pangs 
of  separation  from  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  was  equally  endear- 
ing and  endeared.  His  biographer  also  intimates,  that  there 
existed  in  his  breast  a  friendship  of  a  still  more  tender  nature,  and 
which,  doubtless,  Jiaid  the  foundation  for  much  of  that  poignant 
grief  to  which  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume  bear  record. 
Of  the  subject  of  this  attachment,  xhe  author  only  remarks,  that 
•*  she  was  worthy  of  him;"  and  scarcely  any  light  is  thrown 
upon  this  delicate  part  of  his  history.  We  conjecture,  however, 
that  Mr.  Martyn  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friends  to  think 
marriage  under  his  peculiar  circumstances  an  inexpedient  step  5 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  determined  to  overcome  his  attach- 
ment* If  this  were  the  case,  we  think  the  advice  given  to  him 
was  as  inexpedient  as  it  was  unkind ;  for  the  annals  of  mis- 
sionary history  have  amply  testified  the  great  importance  of 
attaching  females  to  a  mission,  their  assistance  being  of  incal- 
pulable  value  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  tne  tender 
offices  of  attention  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  aged,  and 
especially  for  setting  an  example  to  the  heathen  of  the  nature 
and  duties  of  Christian  society,  and  all  the  enviable  virtues 
and  blessings  of  domestic  life.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  un-r 
W^^ried  missionaries  now.  living  are  married  inen ;  fiiid  the  iqi«i 
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pdrtance  of  their  being  so  begins  more  than  ever  to  be  recognized 
by  the  friends  of  our  missionary  institutions.  If  therefore  Mr, 
Martyn  was  dissuaded  from  marriage  on  ihU  account,  we  think 
his  advisers  far  more  zealous  than  wise  in  their  counsel ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  affectionate  spirit  of  this  young  man, 
and  how  eminently  he  was  calculated  to  adorn  the  duties  and 
«njoy  the  amenities  of  domestic  life.  We  mention  the  subject 
more  particularly,  as  to  this  cause,  though  not  much  noticed 
by  his  biographer,  must  evidently  be  ascribed  much  of  that  set- 
tied  melancholy,  interspersed  indeed  with  frequent  corruscations 
of  cheerfulness,  and  even  of  gaiety,  which  seems  to  have  tinged  his 
future  Jife.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take  Mr  Martyn's  affliction 
in  leaving  England  as  an  average  exemplification  of  a  mis- 
sionary's sacrifices,  since,  to  say  notiiing  of  his  settled  resolution 
nevei*  to  return,  much  of  his  grief  was  doubtless  of  a  nature 
wholly  unconnected  with  his  missionary  exertions;  and  we  mention 
the  fact  in  order  that  the  sombre  picture  sketched  in  the  memoir 
before  us,  may  not  have  the  unintended  effect  of  deterring  other 
persons  of  kindred  character  from  similar  employments.  It  was, 
however,  a  new  and  most  forcible  proof  of  Mr.  Martyn's  self  de^ 
votion,  that  he  was  able  thus  to  sacrifice  even  a  laudable  and 
passionate  attachment  for  the  great  object  to  which  he  had  deli« 
berately  dedicated  his  future  life. 

After  taking  a  most  affectionate,  and-  what  he  considered  at 
the  time  as  probably  a  final  farewell  of  his  connexions  in  the 
west  of  England,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  we  find  him 
again  devoting  himself,  and  with  renewed  ardour  and  perseve^ 
ranee,  to  the  public  and  private  duties  of  his  sacred  vocation. 

The  year  1804  closed  with  his  being  elected  a  third  time  one 
of  the  examiners  of  his  college ;  to  the  discharge  of  which,  as  of 
every  other  office,  he  seems  to  have  carried  all  the  vigour  of  his 
religious  affections;  for  we  find  him  speaking  of  '^  his  soul  draw- 
ing nigh  to  God,"  and  of  his  being  elevated  by  the  poetical 
images  of  Virgil  to  sacred  contemplations.  Indeed  so  intensely 
was  his  mind  fixed  on  one  great  object,  that  every  thing  led  him 
to  a  train  of  kindred  reflections ;  by  a  happy  chemistry  he  ex- 
tracted something  etherial  from  the  grossest  elements;  and  could 
indeed 

"  Find  ^exts  in  trees,  books  in  the  living  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.'* 

On  new  year's  day,  1805,  we  find  Mr.  Martyn  recording  in 
bis  journal,  for  his  own  future  inspection,  that  it  was  now  about 
five  years  since  "  God  had  stopped  him  in  the  career  of  world- 
liness,  and  turned  him  from  the  paths  of  sin ;"  three  years  and  a 
half  since  he  bad  become  decidedly  religious^  and  a  little  more  thjin 
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t3V9>kice  he  had  <ievoted  luaiself  to  the  service  of  a  misdonary ; 
and  thftt  every  successive  year  and  week  had  beicu  happier  than 
tjie  fornijer.  He  foresees  it  to  l^  "  the  beginning  of  a  critical 
y^ar"  to  him,  but  reposes  iij  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God; 
adding,  ^'  I  s^e  no  business  before  me  in  life  but  the  work  of 
Christ;  neither  4o  I  desire  any  employment  to  all  eternity  but 
his  service." 

Mr.  Martyn  was  ordained  priest,  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  Lon* 
doiH  in  the  succ^editig  March,  after  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
(^f  Diviaity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  mandate  from  the 
University,  when  nothing  remained  to  detain  him  longer  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  Sd  of  April  he  preached  his  valedictory  dis- 
Gouiise  to  his  deeply  afflicted  charge,  and  came  to  London,  where 
be  ^employed  two  months  in  studying  Hindostanne,  taking  le&« 
^)iis  ifi  elocution,  ^nd  assisting  his  clerical  friends.  On  the  8th 
of  July  be  quitted  London  for  Portsmouth ;  and  such  was  the 
ficuteness  of  his  feelings,  that  ^^  he  fainted  and  fell  into  a  con- 
vulsion fit  at  the  inn  where  he  slept  upon  the  road ; "  a  painful 
intimation  of  the  poignancy  of  that  grief  which  he  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  tp  conceal.  At  Portsmouth  he  found  a  silver 
compass,  which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  parting  memorial  of 
affeptktfi  and  esteem  ffpm  his  beloved  flock.  On  the  17th  of 
July  he  set  sail  in  the  Union,  which,  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Falmouth,  unexpectedly  introduced  him  once  more 
to  his  connexions,  and  renewed  all  his  suppressed  sorrows.  At 
lengthy  they  again  sailed ;  and  the  receding  shores  of  Cornwall, 
cpnnected  with  a  thousand  hopeless  remembrances,  affected  him 
with  an  almost  intolerable  weight  of  grief.  We  meet  with  seve- 
ral such  e^^claniatibns  as  the  Following  in  his  memoirs :  "  Eng- 
land has  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  my  peace;"  ^^  the'palns  of 
fnemory  were  all  I  felt."  His  grief,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  everting  himself  pn  the  voyage  for  the  religious  benefit  of  his 
fellow  pass^^gers  and  the  ship's  crew.  In  these  efibrts,  we  are 
«orry  to  say,  ne  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  striking 
^success ;  indeed,  his  manners  and  habits  of  life,  fostered  in  far 
other  scenes,  were  probably  but  ill  calculated  to  cope  with  the  prp- 
v^biaily  hard  character  of  sailors.  If,  however,  he  was  not  as 
successful  as  might  be  wished,  he  certainly  displayed  a  conduct 
the  most  patient  and  conciliating,  and  continued  regularly  to  read 
prayers  and  preach,  and  perform  every  other  religious  office 
when  permitted,  amidst  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  majority  of 
ithe  omcers  and  crew,  though  not  without  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  sopne,  to  whom  his  exertions  appear  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial.  In  addition  to  these  engagements,  and  his  own  studies 
«nd  devotions,  he  taught  some  of  the  cadets  mathematics,  and  a 
pass^iger  French,  apd,  exerted  himself  in  every  practicable  way 
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to  Ao  good  among  his  fellow  voyagerg.  At  F^unchal  and  St.  Sal- 
vador, where  they  touched,  he  was  equally  active,  and  his  con- 
versations with  tbe  monks  at  the  latter  place  were  particularly 
interesting.  The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disorder  in  the  ship 
gave  him  a  painful  opportunity  of  administering  religious  in- 
fltruction  to  the  sick  ana  dying;  and  even  while  suffering  himself 
from  the  common  malady,  his  anidety  for  others  remained  un- 
diminished. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  stimulated  Mr.  Martyn*s  ex- 
ertion was  the  finding,  upon  the  opening  of  the  dispatches  at  sea, 
that  the  soldiers  on  board  the  vessel  were  destined  for  the  capture 
of  th^  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  sight  of  so  many  human  be- 
ings, many  of  whom  were  about  to  be  suddenly  precipitated  into 
an  eternity  for  which  they  were  perhaps  but  ul  prepared,  could 
not  but  deeply  affect  so  pious  ana  benevolent  a  mind.  Immedir 
ately  after  the  action,  which  our  readers  remember  was  eminently 
fiivourable  to  the  British  arms,  Mr.  Martyn  attached  himself  to 
a  party  of  troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  field 
4>f  battle  to  bring  away  the  wounded,  and  marched  with  them 
fiix  miles  over  a  soft  burning  sand  till  they  reached  the  fatal  spot. 
How  deeply  he  felt,  and  how  a£Pectingly  he  moralized  over  such 
a  scene,  may  be  readily  conjectured,  as  well  as  his  anxiety,  in 
passing,  to  administer  any  spiritual  consolation  which  it  might  be 
m  his  power  to  bestow* 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape,  we  find  him  again  on  the  wide 
yraste  of  waters,  and  exposed,  as  before,  to  opposition  and  the 
most  supercilious  contempt  from  his  fellow  voyagers.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1806,  Ceylon  was  discovered  ;  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  nine  mondis,  and  much  languor  and  indisposition,  his 
ieyes  were  greeted  on  the  2ist  of  April  with  a  sight  of  India. 
His  labours  for  impressing  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  religion 
commenced  with  his  arrival,  and  were  continued  with  all  that 
ardour  which  was  \m  natural  characteristic,  and  which  w^s  now 
turned  into  one  all-absorbing  channel.  For  some  time  he  resided 
fit  Aideen,  near  Calcutta,  under  the  roof  of  the  Rev.  David 
Brown,  a  man  of  views  and  spirit  congenial  to  his  own.  Here 
he  was  soon  attacked  with  a  severe  fever,  from  which  he  with 
difficulty  recovered.  The  society  he  now  enjoyed  endeared  the 
fipot  to  him,  and  his  friends  were  extremely  anxious  to  retain 
him  where  be  was,  as  his  talents  might  prove  eminently  service^ 
able  to  religion  in  Calcutta ;  but  he  had  long  decided  to  be 
a  missionary,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  "  he 
had  a  spirit  to  follow  the  steps  of  Brainard  and  Swartz,''  so  that 
**  to  be  prevented  going  to  the  heathen,"  he  himself  remarked, 
*^  would  almost  have  broken  his  heart."  In  the  mean  time  he 
diligently  cultiviUied  the  Hindostanne  language,  and  assisted  in 
the  clerical  duties  of  the  new  church  at  Calcutt^. 
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On  the  15th  of  September  he  received  his  appointment  fdr 
Dinapore;  for  which  place  he  quitted  his  friends  at  Aldeen, 
and  sailing  up  the  Ganges,  arrived  there  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber. His  voyage  was  actively  employed  in  studying  the  ver- 
nacular languages,  distributing  Testaments  and  religious  tracts 
at  the  places  at  which  they  landed,  and  conversing  with  the 
natives  on  the  great  subject  which  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

At  Dinapore,  among  the  immediate  objects  of  his  attention, 
were  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  native  children,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  useful  tracts  into  the  current 
dialects  of  the  country.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Hin- 
dostanne  language,  with  a  view,  among  other  objects,  to  preach 
in  it,  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  very  great  success.  He 
immediately  began   a    translation   of  the    Gospels   and    other 

Srts  of  Sacrea  Writ  into  four  dialects,  for  the  province  of 
ihar.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  a  little  work  on  the 
E arables  of  our  Lord,  in  Hindostanne ;  in  which  language  he 
ad  likewise  the  great  satisfaction  of  translating  the  Prayers 
of  that  church  which  he  so  ardently  loved,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  bright  an  ornament.  This  work  will  long  perpetuate  his 
name  in  the  East  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  But  a  still  more 
important  work,  v/hich  he  had  the  felicity  of  completing,  was  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  same  language.;  which 
was  considered  on  all  hands  as  a  version  of  singular  merit  and. 
great  utility. 

In  addition  to  his  Hindostanne  labours,  we  find  him  devoting 
himself  eagerlv  to  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  literary  toils  necessary  for 
discharging  tlie  high  duties  which  he  had  enjoined  upon  his 
conscience.  His  zeal  in  these  studies  was  so  great,  that  his 
feeble  frame  rapidly  wasted  beneath  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  We 
£nd  him  absorbed  whole  nights  in  philological  pursuits,  and 
unable  to  tear  himself  from  his  favoiurite  employments.  Yet  he 
could  enjoy  nothing  with  avidity  that  did  not  l^d  him  to  higher 
ob^cts:  he  constantly  laments  the  power  of  intellectual  avoca^ 
tions  in  drawing  his  mind  from  that  exalted  pitch  of  devotion 
which  he  was  anxious  to  preserve.  To  witness  an  illiterate  en- 
thusiast railing  against  studies  for  which  he  has  never  felt  a  relish, 
and  which  he  is  wholly  unqualified  to  enjoy,  is  not  an  unusual 
spectacle;  but  it  is  reallv  edifying  to  see  such  a  man  as  Henr^ 
Martyn  consecrating  all  his  high  attainments  to  the  cross  of  his 
Redeemer,  and  exclaiming  of  his  beloved  pursuits,  "  Whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease— whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away;  but  charity  never  faileth/' 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark  that  such  a  man  would  not 
be  found  inattentive  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  official 
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station.  On  the  contrary,  liis  regular  and  voluntary  labours, 
especially  on  the  Sunday,  were  very  great,  and  far  bevond  what 
his  feeble  frame  was  calculated  to  support.  His  diligence  in 
visiting,  instructing,  reproving,  and  consoling  persons  of  every 
class  in  his  vicinity,  was  indefatigable;  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
drew  upon  him  a  degree  of  odium  which  greatly  oppressed  his 
spirits,  though  it  did  not  diminish  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
even  of  those  who  were  his  bitterest  opposers. 

Among  his  daily  troubles,  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  of  the 
natives  were  not  the  least.  His  distress  would  have  been  really 
3  morbid  feeling,  if  any  feeling  of  pain  cotUd  have  been  morbid 
which  sprang  from  so  just  a  cause.  He  describes  the  morals  of 
the  Hindoos,  as  many  others  have  before  and  since  described 
them,  as  at  almost  the  lowest  possible  pitch  of  degradation,  and 
his  anxiety  and  exertion  were  proportioned  to  the  estimate  which 
he  had  formed.  He  would  go  amongst  them  without  his  pa- 
lanquin, in  the  most  sultry  weather,  to  instruct  them ;  and, 
though  he  met  with  no  slight  degree  of  abuse  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  seems  never  to  have  been  betrayed  into  irritation  or 
despair.  With  his  Moonshee  and  Pundit,  his  conversations 
respecting  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Gospel  were  almost 
incessant*  From  both  these  persons  he  sometimes  experienced 
much  poignant  grief,  as  their  scornful  objections  against  the  God 
and  Saviour,  whocu  he  so  devoutly  loved  and  so  intensely  adored, 
could  not  but  deeply  aifect  a  heart  so  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion.' 

With  a  zeal  so  ardent,  it  would  not  have  been  sui*prising  to 
have  found  united  a  proportionate  degree  of  hastiness  and  indis- 
cretion. Such,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact; 
indeed,,  several  instances  are  related  in  which  his  prudent  caution 
ffSA  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  more  striking  qualifications. 
When,  for  example,  having  established  no  less  than  five  schools 
near  Dinapore,  at  his  own  sole  expense,  he  found  so  strong  an 
alarm  excited  that  the  children  were  taken  away  by  their  parents, 
he  conti-ived,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  to  regain  them;  arid 
had  the  happiness  ultimately  so  far  to  conciliate  their  good 
opinion  as  to  succeed  in  introducing,  in  place  of  a  Hindoo  book, 
a  translation  of  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  Mount.  His  long 
continued  abstinence  from  public  preaching  to  the  heathen,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  he  was  at  Dinapore,  was  a  similar  proof  that 
his  zeal,  however  impetuous,  was  not  unbridled.  Fearful  of  ex- 
citing alarm,  he  confined  his  efforts  for  their  welfare  to  the 
more  private  acts  of  instruction;  and  never  preached  pro- 
fessedly to  a  heathen  audience,  till  afterwards,  at  Cawnpore,  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  doing  so  without  incurring 
the  dangers  which  he  had  hitherto  dreaded.     This  occasion,  as 
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it  is  liighjy  honourable  to  bis  libemlity,  oiight  not  to  be  umw^ 
ticed.  He  had  beeji  in  the  habit  of  distributing  alms  to  several 
himdred  mendicants,  whom  at  iength  he  feunaprepared  to  re* 
ceive  his  instructions  with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  for 
whom  he  b^an  to  exert  himself  with  as  much  zeal  as  be  was 
accustomed  to  display  on  other  occasions^  This  oongregation 
{gradually  increased,  and  received  a  constant  share  of  His  atten'r 
tion  till  he  finally  quitted  India* 

Mn  Martyn,  both  during  his  residence  at  Dinapore,  and  after- 
wards at  Cawnpore,  whither  he  was  removed  in  April,  I80i9#  found 
many  drawbacks  on  his  studies  and  more  immediate  pursuits.  He 
was  several  times  siunmoned  to  distances  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
disconcerted  him  not  a  little,  not  so  much  from  his  want  of  inclina-' 
tion  for  travelling  among  jungles  and  jackalls,  though,  in  the 
burning  climate  c?  India,  as  because  it  occupied  much  of  the  time 
which  he  wished  to  devote  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen*  Hi$ 
continued  and  increasing  ill-health  was  also  another  severe  draw- 
back upon  his  b^ievolent  projects.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
part  ot  his  history  without  the  deepest  pain.  Though  but  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  suffering  in  a  manner  the  most  acute 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
upon  a  frame  weak  by  nature,  and  rendered  stiU  more  so  by 
mental  anxiety  and  incessant  application  to  study. 

The  death  of  his  eldest  sister  was  one  of  his  most  severe  afflic- 
tions during  his  residence  at  Dinapore.  His  heart  seemed  com* 
pletely  brtien,  ^*Oh,  my  heart!  m^  lieart!"  he  exclaimed, 
^^  is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  she  has  been  Ijang  so  many  months  in  the 
cold  grave?  would  that  I  could  always  remember  it,  or.  always 
forget  it !  but  to  think  for  a  moment  of  other  things,  and  then  to 
feel  the  remembrance  of  it  come  as  if  for  the  first  time^  rends 
my  heart  asunder.  When  I  look  round  upon  the  creation,  and 
thuik  that  her  eyes  see  it  not,  but  have  closed  upon  it  forever; 
that  I  lie  down  in  my  bed,  but  that  she  has  lain  down  in  her 
grave — Oh !  is  it  possible?  I  wonder  to  find  myself  still  in  life-«-« 
that  the  same  tie  that  united  lis  in  life  had  not  brought  death  at 
the  same  moment  to  both."  Yet  amidst  all  his  grief  he  derived 
solace  from  the  only  source  of  true  repose*  *^  Oh,  great  and 
gracious  God,"  he  adds,  ^^  what  should  I  do  without  thes  ?  But 
now  thou  art  manifesting  thyself  to  my.  soul  as  the  God  of  all 
consolation.  Never  was  I  so  near  thee — I  stand  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,'  and  long  to  take  my  flight.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  for  which  I  could  wish  to  live,  except  because  it  may 
please  God  to  appoint  me  some  work."  Intense  as  was  his  grief 
pn  this  occasion,  he  omitted  bis  studies  and  pursuits  only  one 
day;  not  thinking  it  allowable  to  intermit,  for  any  private  cause 
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mkatever,  diQ  great  public  dulies  in  nvbich  he  had  engaged  for 
ikezlory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  hia  fellow«<creatured. 

1^  this  affliction  wjis  added»  shortly  aftefi  another  of  a  pecor 
liarly  painful  najture.  Such  strong  representations  had  beei^ 
maae  to  hin^  respecting  the  dreariness  of  a  distant  station  in 
Indin  and  the  evils  of  solitude,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  it 
certainly  had  ever  been  his  inclination,  to  make  proposals  of 
marfiaae  to  the  lady  already  mentioned^  His  affection  had  inr 
creased  by  absence.  After  waiting  with  great  anxiety  the 
arrival  froni  England  of  a  reply  to  nis  letter,  he  had  the  iin<- 
happiness  to  find  his  overture  declined,  for  reasons  which  af- 
terwards fully  satisfied  Mr*  Martyn's  own  judgment.  Want 
of  attachment  does  not  appear  on  either  side  to  have  been 
among  the  number.  From  this,  as  from  every  adverse  occur^- 
rence,  he  contrived  to  derive  religious  benc^t  to  his  mind.  "  Oh, 
my  God,"  exclaimed  he,  *^  since  this  last  desire  of  my  heart  is 
also  withheld,  may  I  turn  away  for  ever  from  the  world,  and 
hence&rth  live  forgetful  of  all  but  God.  With  Thee,  oh,  my 
God,  is  no  disappointment  i  I  shall  never  have  to  regret  that  I 
have  loved  thee  too  well !  "  Again  he  adds,  ^^  After  this  last 
lesson  from  God  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  I  feel  desirous  to  be 
nothing — to  have  nothing — to  ask  for  niching,  but  what  he  gives," 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  another  letter  reached  him,  an-' 
flouncing  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister,  who  had  been  so  par- 
ticularly useful  to  him  in  turning  his  attention  to  religion.  This, 
like  former  events,  had  a  happy  tendency  towards  elevating  his 
mind  to  God,  and  fitting  him  for  bearing  those  succeeding  per- 
turbations and  calamities  which  issued  in  his  early,  we  wul  not 
aay  untimely,  death, 

We  have  alreadv  mentioned  Mr.  Martvn's  extreme  ill  health. 
His  body  was  weakness  itself,  and  seemed  supported  only  by  the 
eth^ial  spiiit  which  animated  it  to  exertions  which  it  was  but  ill 

aualified  to  sustain.  His  journey  to  Cawnpore  was  peculiarly 
istressingon  this  account.  A  lad}^  whose  husband  received 
iiim  at  that  place  (Mrs.  Sherwood,  since  well  known  for  her  in- 
teresting little  publications  for  children),  states  that  he  travelled 
from  Cbunar  to  Cawnpore,  about  four  hundred  miles,  in  one  oi 
the  moat  dreadful  months  for  travelling  throughout  the  year,  and 
when,  as  she  particularly  rem^nbers,  ^^  the  air  was  as  hot  and 
dry  as  she  has  ofien  felt  it  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  oven,  without 
:one  friendly  cloud  or  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  &e  eye  from  the 
glare  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  on  the  sandy  plains  of 
2ie  Ganges."  Under  these  circumstances  he  travelled  night  and 
day,  till  he  reached  Cawnpore,  where  he  fainted,  from  exhaustion, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  his  friend's  house.  When  charged  with 
hjsi^tr^me.raabBess,  he  had  bat  one  excuse — ^his  »ixi^y  £^ 
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the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged.  It  is  snfficientt^ 
obvious  that  such  an  excuse  was  not  valid,  and  that  the  path  it 
duty  lay  in  husbanding  his  resources,  and  employing  them  in 
a  more  frugal  manner ;  yet  who  can  refrain  from  admiring  the 
intense  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  man,  while  we  lament 
that  he  had  not  a  friend  at  hand  who  could  have  moderated  his 
ardour,  and  checked  a  rashness,  which  doubtless  laidthe  first  stone 
of  his  early  tomb?  Few  men  are,  like  Henry Martyn,  bom  con- 
stantly to  breathe  oxygen  gas ;  and  nature  is  too  frail  to  support, 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  rapid  a  combustion.  His  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Corrie  (a  name  well  known  in  missionary  annals)^ 
who  visited  him  at  Dinapore,  and  saw  his  ardour,  and  who  cor- 
responded with  him  on  the  topics  of  their  common  avocations, 
compared  him  to  lighted  phosphorus,  and,  with  the  sad  pre- 
sentiment that  he  could  not  last  long,  was  obliged  at  lengtn  to 
give  him  liberty  to  exert  his  unquenchable  ardour  in  the  way 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Martyn's  new  station  at  Cawnpore  was  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  arrangement  to  him.  He  was  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Calcutta  and  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Corrie;  be  had  new  ac- 
quaintances to  form,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  church  which 
with  great  difficulty  he  had  procured  to  be  erected,  for  a  spot 
where  none  of  the  conveniencies,  and  much  less  the  decencies 
and  solemnities  of  public  worship,  were  visible.  Here,  among 
other  labours,  we  find  him  often  preaching  to  a  thousand  soldiers^ 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square,  in  an  atmosphere  of  so  high  a  tem- 
perature that  many  of  his  auditory  dropped  down  unable  tf^ 
support  it.  His  remonstrances  at  length  procured  a  church  to. 
be  built  at  this  station  also,  though  not  till  his  health  was  too 
much  shaken  to  allow  of  his  profiting  by  the  accomplishment  of 
his  desire.  '^ 

The  cause  of  his  quitting  Cawnpore  was  as  foIl6ws :  his  Hin- 
dosfanne  Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  was  highlv  approved ;  but 
the  Persian  version  of  Sabat,  which  he  bad  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  collate  and  correct,  was  still  found  deficient  in  the  ver- 
nacular idiom  of  the  country.  Struck  with  the  importance  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  of  an  Arabic  version  then  in  hand,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Persia  himself,  in  order  to  correct  his  trans^ 
lation  at  the  fountain  head  of  Persian  literature.  He  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Cawnpore,  at  the  opening  of  the  hew 
church  which  he  had  procured  to  be  erected.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
remarks :  "  He  began  in  a  weak  and  faint  voice,  but  gathering 
strength  as  he  proceeded,  he  seemed  like  one  inspired  from 
on  high.  Never  was  an  audience  more  affected."  The  next 
day  he  left  Cawnpore;  none  of  his  friends  ever  expecting  to  see 
him  again,  till  they  should  meet  him  in  a  world  where  fluetmticia 
and  uncertainty  fitnd  no  place. 
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Afte^  spending  a  short  time  with  his  friends  in  Calcutta^  from 
vrhom  he  had  now  been  separated  about  four  years,  he  quitted 
that  city,  January  7,  1811,  never  to  return.  The  occurrences  oi 
his  voyage  and  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  to  his 
arrival  at  Shiraz,  occupy  five  months.  He  landed  at  Bushire^ 
May  22,  and  after  passing  a  week  in  an  Armenian  family,  he 
set  o^  May  30,  for  Shiraz,  arrayed  in  the  Persian  costume. 
His  stockings  and  shoes  were  in  one ;  next  to  which  was  a  pair 
of  large  blue  trowsers,  then  a  shirt,  then  a  tunic,  and  above  it  a 
coat,  both  of  chintz,  and  a  ^reat  coat,  with  an  enormous  cone 
on  the  head  made  of  the  skm  of  the  black  Tartar  sheep,  with 
the  wool  on.  He  had  suffered  his  beard  and  mustachios  to  vege- 
tate undisturbed,  ever  since  he  left  India,  and  bad  acquired  the 
indispensable  accomplishments  of  sitting  on  a  Persian  carpet, 
witliout  chair  or  table,  and  burying  his  hand  in  the  dish  w^ithout 
waiting  for  spoon  or  plate.  The  cafila  consisted  chiefly  of  mules 
with  a  few  horses,  and  after  a  due  degree  of  flourishing,  trum- 
peting, jostling,  and  recalcitrating,  the  whole  party  were  arranged 
in  their  proper  places,  and  left  tne  city  in  good  order.  They 
soon  found  themselves  on  a  vast  plain,  in  a  fine  moon-light  ni^ht. 
As  the  night  advanced,  the  cafila  became  quiet,  while  one  of  the 
inuleteers  sang,  with  a  deeply  plaintive  voice,  in  Persian : 

*^  Think  not  that  e'er  my  heart  can  dwell 

Contente^  far  from  thee ; 

How  can  the  fresh^caught  nightingale 

Enjoy  tranquillity? 

Forsake  not  then  thy  friend  for  aught 

That  slanderous  tongues  can  say; 

The  heart  that  fixeth  where  it  ought 

J^o  power  can  rend  away." 

So  far  the  iourney  was  sufficiently  agreeable;  but  the  succeed- 
ing day  the  thermometer  gradually  rose  to  112  (fever  heat),  and 
thence  to  1?6.  **  With  what  pleasure,"  says  Mr.  Martyn,  ^'did 
we  hear  of  its  sinking  in  the  evening  to  120°,  118°,  &c.'*  Our 
traveller  judiciously  wrapt  himself  in  a  blanket,  and  all  the  warm 
clothing  he  could  find,  to  defend  himself  from  the  external  air, 
which,  being  above  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  giave,  in- 
stead of  suDtrac^ting,  caloric.  Exhausted  and  restless,  deprived 
of  sleep,  and  unable  to  eat,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  ^^  more 
dead  than  alive,"  he  recommenced  his  journev  at  sun-set.  The 
next  day  was  equally  sultry,  and  our  traveller  thought  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  him,  but  for  the  expedient  of  a  large  wet 
towel,  with  which  he  Jcept  himself  constantly  muffled  up.  On  a 
succeeding  night  the  cold  was  so  piercing,  that  with  all  the 
plo^bes  they  could  collect,  they  could  not  keep  from  constant 
4|bji?^riQgf     On  his  arrival  at  Carzeroon,  Mr«  Martyn  appears  to 
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hft?e  been  in  a  stitte  of  high  fSev^ :  hcf  ^tild  not  slc^;  ^  there 
seemed/'  he  says^  ^  to  be  a  fire  within  my  head;  my  skin  was 
like  a  cinder,  and  my  pulse  violent."  At  length  they  arrived  in 
the  vale  of  Dustaijan,  and  pitched  their  tents  near  a  pellucid 
stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  observed  the  clover  and 

Sdden  crop*  The  whole  valley  was  one  green  field,  on  which 
rge  herds  were  browsing.  Ind  teihperatnre  was  that  of  the 
spnng  in  England.  Here  a  few  hours'  sleep  recovered  him 
from  the  stupor  under  which  he  had  labonred  for  several  days^ 
He  awoke  with  a  light  I^eart,  and  exclaimed,  *^  He  knoweth 
Our  frame,  be  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust*  He  redeem^ 
eth  our  1^  from  destruction,  and  crowneth  us  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies.  He  maketh  us  to  lie  down  in  the 
green  pastures,  and  leadeth  us  beside  the  still  waters..  And  when 
we  have  left  this  vale  of  tears,  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  nor 
^ghing,  nor  any  pain.  The  snn  shall  not  light  on  thee,  nor  any 
heat,  but  the  Lamb  shall  lead  ihee  to  living  fountains,  of  waters. ' 
Arriving  at  Shiraz  early  in  June,  he  immediately  commenced 
his  labours.  The  opinion  expressed  at  Calcutta  respecting 
Sabat's  translation  bemg  found  correct,  he  instantly  set  about  » 
new  version,  with  the  assistance  of  Mirza  Seed  AIT  Khan,  a 
member  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  community  in  Persia^ 
whose  tenets  consist  of  a  refined  mysticism  of  the  most  latitudi- 
narlan  complexion.  Mr.  Martyn  soon  found  that  he  had  be- 
come ^^  the  town- s  talk ;"  and  it  was  shrewdly  conjectured,  and 
even  asserted,  that  he  had  come  to  Shiraz  to  be  a  Mussulman, 
and  "  would  then  bring  five  thousand  men  under  the  same  pre- 
tence, but  in  reality  to  take  the  city."  His  time  was  soon  much 
occupied  by  the  learned  natives,  who  resorted  to  him  to  confute 
his  opinions,  and  establish  their  own.  In  these  conversations^ 
which  were  conducted  on  their  part  with  much  intemperance, 
and  not  a  little  subtlety,  Mr.  Martyn  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly happy.  Avoiding  the  knotty  metaphysical  questions  in 
which  they  wished  to  engage  him,  he  urged  a  few  leading  prin<^ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  refuted  the  false  religion  of  Mohammed 
with  an  eflfect  which  has  left  no  slight  impression  in  Shiraz. 
A  book  was  soon  written  against  him,  and  he  was  invited  to 
a  public  disputation  with  the  moojtuhid,  or  professor  of  Mo- 
hammedan law.  After  much  ceremony,  the  professor  spoke  for 
iEi  full  hour  with  great  fluency  and  clearness,  and  with  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  confident  and  imposing,  about  the  soul  and  God ; 
after  which  followed  another  discourse,  not  at  all  connected  with 
the  real  points  of  investigation  to  which  Mr.  Martyn  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  confine  his  attention.  In  fact,  he  evidently  in- 
vited the  conference  in  order  to  display  his  own  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  would  not  allow  Mr.  Martyn  to  reason  over  the 
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Hili^cict  with  him.   <<  He  preferred  the  eaftier  tofik  of  dogiumtbiiig, 
magisterially,  to  disputingfairly  and temperatelv.'* 

The  work  which  the  '^Preceptor  of  all  the  MocilaW*  thought 
it  his  duty  to  write,  in  order  to  calm  the  alarms  and  repress  the 
investigationB  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  consequence  df 
Mr.  Martyn's  conferences,  appears  to  have  cost  its  author  con-* 
siderable  time  and  labour,  and  soon  obtained  the  credit  of  sur« 
passing  aU  farmer  treatises  upon  their  religion.  It  is  acknow-» 
kdged  to  have  been  tdetably  calm  and  candid.  The  chief 
ar^ment  employed  in  it  is,  that  the  Coran  itself  is  a  perpetual 
miracle.  The  work  was  addressed  immediately  to  Mr.  Martyn^ 
who  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  a  reply,  which  appears  to  have 
been  mucn  to  dbe  purpose.  A  man  of  the  name  ot  Aga  Achber 
.  wrote  a  r^oinder,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  his  friends  to  suppress 
it)  as  it  md  him  no  great  credit* 

In  the  mean  time  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  whether 
for  rank  or  literature,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Mr# 
Martyn's  residence,  to  see  and  hear  these  new  doctrines^  The 
fimdamental  tenet  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  that  which  mos€ 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  learned  Mahomedans.  He 
however  sustained  all  their  insults,  as  well  as  the  ^'  brick  bats  '^ 
of  the  boys  in  the  streets,  with  exemplary  patience ;  rejoicing 
that  he  was  found  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  good  a  cause.  ^  The 
more,*'  said  bey  "  they  wish  me  to  ffive  up  one  point,  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  the  more  I  seem  to  ieel  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
rejoice  and  glory  in  it.  Indeed,  I  trust,  I  would  sooner  give  up 
my  life  than  surrender  it." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  even  a  specimen  of  the  numerous^ 
and  interesting  conversations  which  passed  between  him  and  hi^ 
Persian  antagonists.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  other  particulars, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  His  disputations  were 
sometimes  connected  with  science  as  well  as  religion.  Thef 
before-mentioned  Aga  Achber  attacked  him  before  alarge  crowd 
of  persons  in  the  prime  minister's  hall,  about  the  European  phi«^ 
losophy,  and  brought  objections  against  the  world's  motioir 
"  with  as  much  spleen  as  if  he  had  an  estate  which  he  was  afraid' 
would  run  away  from  him."  It  was  impossible  to  convince  him 
without  diagrams ;  and  when  the  scribe  in  waiting  produced  his* 
implements  for  drawing  them,  Mr.  Martyn  tried  to  show  him 
first  the  sections  of  a  cone,  and  how  a  body  revolves  in  an  ellipse* 
round  the  sun  in  one  focus,  &c.  It  soon  proved,  as  Mr.  Martyn? 
suspected,  that  the  objector  knew  nothing  of  mathematics,  sa 
that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  with  the  dispute..  Mirza  Seid  Alf 
was  more  tractable,  and  though  obliged  to  take  a  variety  of  pre- 
liminary points  for  granted,  he  contrived  to  see  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance* 
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was  sufficient  to  account  for  every  phenomenon,  and  that  there^ 
fore  a  more  complex  hypothesis  was  not  to  be  admitted.  Mr. 
Martyn  had  similar  trouble  to  explain  to  Mirza  and  another 
Persian,  why  all  bodies  must  fall  through  the  same  space  in  tlie 
same  time  in  an  exhausted  receiver ;  why  a  light  body  ascends 
in  a  fluid,  &c. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Martyn,  though  so  deeply 
engaged  with  higher  subjects  as  to  place  every  thing  merely  lite- 
rary or  curious  quite  in  the  shades,  should  reside  so  long  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Persepolis,  without  a  visit  to  its  c^ebriated 
ruins.  Procuring  two  horsemen,  as  guards,  from  the  minister, 
he  set  off  one  evening  two  hours  before  sun-set,  passing  through 
a  dismal  country  till  midnight,  when  he  entered  a  vast  plain, 
and  crossed  the  Araxes  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches  before  day. 
He  arrived  at  these  relics  of  ancient  grandeur  as  the  sun  rose, 
and  his  guards  and  servants,  who  had  no  curiosity  to  see  ruins, 
immediately  mounted  the  terrace  and  composed  themselves  to 
sleep.  The  Persians  cannot  imagine  why  Europeans  come  to 
see  these  ruins.  One  of  the  attendants  said  to  cur  traveller, 
**  A  nice  place,  good  air,  and  a  fine  garden ;  you  may  carry 
brandy  and  drink  there  at  hintreJ*  Such,  remarks  Mr.  Martyn, 
was  his  idea  of  happiness ;  the  European  enjoyment  of  drinking, 
and  the  Persian  one  of  strait  walks  with  cypress  trees  and  muddy 
water  in  a  square  cistern.  Mr.  Martyn  was  disappointed  with 
tlie  ruins,  on  account  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  architecture,  which 
is  more  oriental  than  Grecian.  The  chapiters  of  the  columns  be 
mentions  as  being  almost  as  long  as  th^  shafts,  though  not  so 
represented  in  Niebwhr's  plate.  The  architectural  taste  of  the 
orientals  has  scarcely  changed  in  three  thousand  years. 

Yet  our  author,  though  disappointed  in  some  measure,  could 
not  but  recollect  that  it  was  there  that  Alexander  and  his  Greeks 
passed  and  repassed ;  that  there  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  revelled. 
**  But  now,"  he  adds,  "  all  is  silence — generation  on  generation 
lie  mingled  with  the  dust  of  their  mouldering  edifices."  Re- 
suming liis  meditations  as  he  recrossed  the  Araxes,  "  1  thought," 
said  he,  ^^  of  the  multitudes  who  once  pursued  their  pleasures 
and  their  labours  on  its  banks.  Twenty-one  centuries  have 
•assed  away  since  they  lived ;  how  short,  in  comparison,  must 
le  the  remainder  of  my  days !  Well — let  the  mo^ients  pass, 
they  will  waft  us  sooner  over  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  and 
land  us  on  the  shore  of  a  blessed. eternity." 

The  year  1812,  his  last,  was  ushered  in  with  a  strain  of  sin- 
gular pathos  and  piety.  He  looks  back  at  the  past  as  a  remark* 
able  year,  on  account  chiefly  of  his  Persian  Testament.  "  The 
present  year,"  he  remarks,  *'  will  probably  be  a  perilous  one;  but 
my  life  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  I  live  to  finish  the  Per« 
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si&n  New  Testament  or  not.*'  "  I  look  back,"  be  addsi  "  with 
pity  and  sbame  upon  my  former  self,  when  I  attached  importance 
to  my  life  and  labours.  The  more  I  see  of  my  works,  the  more 
I  am  ashamed  of  them.  Coarseness  and  clumsiness  mar  all  the 
works  of  man.  1  am  sick  when  I  look  at  man,  and  his  wisdom, 
and  his  doings,  and  am  relieved  only  by  reflecting,  that  we  have 
a  city  whose  Duilder  and  maker  is  God.  The  least  of  His  works 
here  it  is  refreshing  to  look  at.  A  dried  leaf,  or  a  straw,  makes 
me  feel  myself  in  good  company  :  complacency  and  admiration 
take  place  of  disgust." 

On  the  ^th  of  the  succeeding  February,  he  finished  the  last 
sheet  of  his  Persian  Testament;  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  the  same  language.  *^  Six  weary 
moons,"  said  he  "  have  waxed  and  waned  since  I  begun  it,  but 
this  sweet  employment  has  made  them  pass  unnoticed." 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Martyn's  polemic  talents ;  it  should, 
however,  be  added,  that  he  greatly  disliked  disputation,  and 
never  would  be  entangled  in  it  except  for  some  laudable  purpose. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  conference  with  the  chief  profes- 
sor of  Mahon^edan  law  ;  and  he  was  some  time  after  led  into  one 
still  more  decided  with  Mirza  Ibraheem.  The  scene  was  a  court 
in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Persian  princes.  The  room  was  lined 
with  MooUahs  on  both  sides  and  at  the  top;  yet  Mr.  Martyn 
fearlessly  maintained  his  faith,  and  asserted  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  creature  but  the  Creator.  "  The  MooUahs," 
he  adds,  ^'  looked  at  one  another.  Such  a  confession  had  never 
before  been  heard  among  Mahomedan  doctors." 

On  the  24th  of  May  (one  year  after  entering  Persia)  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn left  Shiraz,  in  company  y^ith  an  £nglish  clergyman,  in  order 
to  present  his  Persian  New  Testament  to  the  ting.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence 
without  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  British  ambassador, 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  Tebriz  where  Sir  Gore  Ouseley 
then  resided.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  conveyances, 
added  to  the  sickness  of  himself  and  his  conipanion,  this  journey, 
including  a  week  spent  at  Tsfahan,  and  a  few  days  at  the  king's 
camp,  occupied  two  months.  The  former  part  was  not  unplea- 
sant, but  the  latter  was  a  season  of  extreme  suffering  to  our  tra- 
veller. Circumstances  taking  him  to  the  king's  camp,  he  held 
interesting  disputations  with  some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the 

Elace ;  but  their  imbecility,  dogmatism,  and  ignorance,  rendered 
is  efforts  apparently  abortive.  Still  they  served  to  excite  at- 
tention, and  the  good  which  has  been  produced  by  means  of 
Martyn's  labours  is  in  tkis  res))ect  incalculable.  Mirza  Ali  Sei4 
gave  strong  evidences  of  a  most  hopeful  change  of  character,  in 
consequence  of  kis  intercourse  with  Mr*  Martyn ;  and  a  very 
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^neral  cariosity  began  to  be  excited  respecting  die  truth  and't^ 
hature  of  the  Cnristian  religion. 

'  The  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  some  of  those  with  whom  o»r 
traveller  came  in  contact  was  quite  ludicrous.  One  man  with 
whom  be  chanced  to  meet  near  the  king's  camp,  and  who  in^ 
vited  conversation,  gravely  told  him  that  the' Mahomedans 
formerly  conquered  all  Europe,  and  still  exact  and  receive  a  tax 
for  permitting  us  to  live;  that  the  mother  of  Mehdi  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Simon  Peter,  or  Plato,  he  could  not  tell  which,  but 
he  rather  thought  it  was  Constantine,  Emperor  of  Rome.  Though 
he  had  travelled  much,  he  could  not  possibly  understand  how 
£ur<^e  should  be  on  one  side  of  Persia  and  India  on  the  other; 
an  excusable  ignorance,  adds  Mr.Martyn,  when  it  is  considered 
that  even  the  Moollahs,  and  probably  the  ministers  of  state,  do 
not  know  the  relative  situations  of  the  provinces  of  their  own 
kingdom. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  gain  an  interview  with  the  king,  Mr. 
Martyn  proceeded  in  his  journey  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  at  Tebriz. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  and  quite  European ;  but  both  Mr. 
Martyn  and  his  companion  Mr.  C,  were  soon  attacked  with  a 
fever,  which  rendered  them  wholly  unfit  for  their  journey.  At 
one  place  where  they  were  obliged  to  drag  through  a  miserable 
day,  their  money  was  exhausted,  and  no  one  would  advance 
them  a  piastre ;  so  that  they  must  have  literally  starved,  had  not 
a  poor  muleteer,  arriving  vrom  Tebriz,  become  security  for  them 
to  the  amount  of  five  tomans.  They  had  now  eaten  nothing  for 
two  davs.  "  My  mind,"  says  Mr.  Martyn,  **  was  much  dis- 
ordered from  head-ache  and  giddiness,  from  which  I  was  seldom 
free ;  but  my  heart,  I  trust,  was  with  Christ  and  his  saints.  To 
live  much  longer  in  this  world  of  sickness  and  pain  seemed  no 
way  desirable ;  the  most  favourite  prospects  of  my  heart  ap^ 
peared  poor  and  childish,  and  cheerfully  would  I  have  exchanged 
them  for  an  unfading  inheritance." 

•  The  incessant  head-ache  and  fever  now  rendered  him  nearly 
frantic;  he  at  times  almost  lost  his  recollection,  and  what  little 
he  was  al>le  to  remember  of  England  or  India  served  only  to 
embitter  his  ;present  situation.  At  length  he  reached  Teoria^ 
and  feebly  asked  for  a  person  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  British 
ambassador's.  At  this  place  he  lay  two  months  confined  with  a 
severe  fever,  though  mitigated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  humane 
and  incessant  attentions  of  Sir  Gore  and  Lady  Ouseley. 

The  state  of  his  health  now  rendered  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  an  indi^ensable  duty.  Leaving  therefore  to  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  the  office  of  presenting  his  Testament  to  the  kinff 
of  Persia,  he  set  oflFin  ten  days  after  his  recovery  on  the  last  ana 
most  toikome,  yet  to  him  the  most  joyful  journey  he  ever  un- 
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deiteok.  The  piety  and  tendemess  of  his  last  Mter,  written  t^  a 
^rien4  in  Cambridge  before  quitting  Tebriz,  evid^iced  how  wefl 
he  was  prepared  for,  and  how  little  be  dreaded,  any  change* 

From  Tebriz  to  Constantinople,- towards  which  he  directed 
his  efforts,  is  about  1300  miles.  At  first,  as.in  his  former  jouri^ey^ 
he  felt  in  h^fa  spirits,  and  the  charms  of  creation  led  bi|n  in 
sacred  thought  to  the  God  of  all  his  mercies.  But  the  heat  and 
want  of  suitable  accommodation  soon  brought  on  the  well-known 
s^nptoms.  •  His  attendants  also  gave  him  much  trouble  by  their 
indolence  and  obstinacy.  With  his  characteristic  piety  he  rep 
marks  on  this  subject  in  his  journal :  ^*  I  have  to  mourn  over  my 
inq)atient  temper  with  my  servants ;  there  is  nothing  that  dis- 
iurbs  my  peace  so  mudi." — Yet  this  was  the  man  who  had  been 
accused  both  in  Cambridge  and  Calcutta  of  setting  up-  faidi 
against  good  works* 

The  party  consisted  of  himself,  and  two  Armenian  servant^ 
Antpine  the  groom,  and  Sergius  who  was  to  accompanv  him  all 
the  way  to  Constantinople^  as  professing  to  speak  both  Persian 
and  Turkish,  of  the  latter  of  which  languages  Mr.  Martyn  was 
ignors(f|t.  >  After  a  week's  travelling  thev  saw  (September  7>) 
moiuit  Ararat,  as  well  as  the  Araxes  which  thev  had  occasion  to 
cross  several  times  in  their  journey;  and  Mr.  Martyn's  classical 
and  Biblical  enthusiasm  at  these  spectacles  may  readily  be  oonr 
jectured.  The  tediousness  of  the  journey  was  beguiled  by  reiir 
i;ipus  nieditations  and  by  philological  speculations  connectec) 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*  The  letters  of  introduction  which 
Sir  Grore  Ouseley  had  procured  for  him  gained  him  facilities  of 
access  to  some  of  the  principal  persons  and  places  on  his  rpute« 
At  Erivan  he  was  entertained  at  the  governor's  palape  (Sep- 
tember 11),  and  on  the  following  day  proceeded  to  Ech-Miazm 
(Three.  Churches),  a  place  celebrated  tor  an  Armenian  college,  the 
residence  of  a  patriarch,  two  bishops,  and  a  large  establishment 
of  monks,  &c.  In  this  society  Mr.  Martyn  passed  two  or  three 
not  unpleasant  days,  diligently  occupied  in  stimulating  these  rich 
and  powerful  ecclesiastics  to  greater  diligence  in  their  sacred  pro- 
fession. He  found  them  remarkably  kind  and  attentive  to  his 
mshes ;  and  one  of  diem  in  particular,  a  mcmk  of  the  name  of 
jSerope,  who  had  studied  eignt  years  in  Rome,  and  been  invited 
to  Ech-Miaain  to  conduct  me  education  of  the  Arnienian  youth 
for  the  ministry,  appeared  to  be  a  person  of.  much  intellig^ce^ 
and  warmly  bent  upon  a  reforniation  of  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Martyn  had  here  the  mortification  of  findmg-^a  morti- 
fication common  enough  to  travellers — that  the  expensive  prer 
parations  which  he  had  made  in  Tebriz  for  his  journey  would 
only  prove  an  incumbrance  in  Turkey,  and  must  be  left  behind* 
He  therefore  exchanged  his  trunks  for  ba^ ;  and  relinquished  hi» 
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portable  table  and  chair,  several  of  his  books,  his  supplies  of  isu^r, 
%LQ,  His  equipments  now  appearifig  too  mean  tor  bis  station, 
Serope  gave  him  an  English  bridle  and  saddle,  and  others  sup- 
plied him  with  a  sword  to  defend  himself  against  the  robbers 
which  infest  Turkey.  His  Armenian  servant  was  to  be  armed 
with  a  sword  and  gun;  but  being  thought  unfit  for  the  journey, 
^  brave  and  trusty  man  of  the  monastery,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
Turkish,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

On  the  19th  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Persia;  and  as  the 
neighbourhood  was  reputed  very  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
vicmity  of  **  the  famous  Cara  Beg,"  three  armed  attendants  were 
added  to  the  party.  Here  Mr.  Martyn  obtained  from  one  spot 
a  view  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Soon,  not  a  Persian  cap 
was  to  be  seen,  nor  any  thing  but  what  was  strictly  Turkish. 
Our  traveller  now  began  to  find  his  accommodati<Hi  sufficiently 
mean  and  sordid,  being  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  stable-room  among 
horses,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  sheep.  On  the  22d  we  find  him 
with  a  Tartar  for  his  guide,  who  showed  his  nature  by  flogging 
the  baggage-horse  till  it  fell  prostrate  with  its  load.  This  fel- 
low was  a  great  man  at  the  inns,  and  very  modestly  sat  himself 
down  to  share  Mr.  Martyn's  seat.  He  procured  the  best  place 
for  himself,  and  a  dinner  of  four  or  five  dishes;  while  his  master 
met  with  scarcely  any  attention.  "  When  I  asked  for  ^gs," 
says  Mr.  Martyn,  "  they  brought  me  rotten  ones,  and  for  butter 
they  brought  me  gheeJ^  Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  so^ 
ciety  of  such  companions,  by  riding  onward  during  the  journey, 
and  getting  in  stables  or  elsewhere  at  the  inns,  he  managed 
as  well  as  could  bfe  expected  till  about  the  29th,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  fever  and  ague.  The  next  day  he  says  "  I  took 
nothing  but  tea  all  day, — greatly  depressed,  yet  my  soul  rests 
on  Him  who  is  an  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast."  Oc- 
tober the  1st  we  find  him  nearly  fainting  from  sickness ;  and 
receiving  the  gloomy  intelligence  that  the  plague  was  raging  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  at  Tocat,  towards  which  he  was  directly 
proceeding,  it  was  so  virulent  that  the  inhabitants  were  flying 
from  the  place.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  **  I  am  passing  inevitably 
into  imminent  danger.  O  Lord,  thy  will  be  done — living  or 
dying,  remember  me.''  The  next  day  the  ague  and  fever  re^ 
turned,  and  Mr.  Martyn  being  summoned  in  the  night  tb  pro- 
ceed was  unable  to  remove.  The  Tartar  finding  him  still 
in  bed  at  the  dawn,  began  to  storm  furiously,  but  our  travel- 
ler let  him  spend  his  anger  without  rqply.  The  Tartar^  as  if  de- 
termined to  make  up  for  the  delay,  gaftoped  over  hill  ahd  vale 
till  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  changed  horses.  Thence  ihey 
travelled  the  rest  x>f  the  day  and  ail  night,  amidst  incessant  raiHf 
which)  after  sun-set,  rendered  Mr.  Martyn's  ague  more  than  ever 
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iiKsupportable.  About  that  time  a  village  was  at  band  \  but  Hasau  • 
had  no  mercy^  and  went  on.  At  one  in  the  morning  they  found  two 
men  under  a  wain  with  a  good  fire :  they  could  not  keep  the  rain 
out)  but  their  fire  was  acceptable.  Mr.  Martyn  dried  his  feet,  and^ 
drinking  a  large  draught  of  water  to  allay  the  fever,  which  had 
now  returned  with  violence,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  The  road 
was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  bis  horse's  feet;  but  he  adds, 
*'  God  being  mercifully  pleased  to  alleviate  my  bodily  sufferings, 
I  went  on  contentedly  to  the  munxilj  where  we  arrived  at  break  of 
day."  After  sleeping  three  or  four  hours,  he  set  off  towards  a 
village  which  the  Tartar  said  was  but  four  hours  distant,  and 
which  was  all  Mr.  Martyn,  in  his  exhausted  state,  could  perform. 
Instead,  however,  of  stopping  at  it,  Hasan  galloped  furiously  from 
village  to  village,  till  night  coming  on,  Mr.  Martyn,  quite  ex- 
hausted, was  obliged  to  dismount  and  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
patiently  bear  the  storming  of  his  guide;  till  perceiving  a  light, 
he  determined  to  hasten  towards  it,  leaving  the  Tartar  to  follow  or 
not  as  be  please^.  Hasan  condescended  to  bring  in  the  party,  but 
would  not  exert  himself  to  procure  a  place  for  our  traveller.  At 
•length  Sergius  inquired  for  a  place  where  his  master  might  be 
alone.  This  gave  extreme  offence:  "And  why  must  ne  be 
alpne?*'  they  exclaimed,  ascribing  his  wish  to  pride.  Tempted, 
however,  bv  money,  they  complied  with  the  request  of  Sergius, 
and  brought  Mr.  Martyn  to  a  stable-room,  where  Hasan  the 
Tartar  and  a  number  of  other  persons  immediately  planted  them- 
selves with  him.  Here  the  fever  greatly  increased;  the  fire  was 
insupportable;  Mr.  Martyn  entreated  it  might  be  put  out,  or 
that  be  might  be  carried  to  the  open  air;  both  of  which  wishes 
were  disregarded.  "  At  last,"  .he  says,  "  I  pushed  my  head  in 
amoog  the  luggage,  and  lodged  it  on  the  damp  ground,  and 
slept.*^ 

He  lived  to  see  the  next  morning,  October  5th.  The  sleep 
had  spmewhat  refreshed  him,  but  he  was  greatly  shaken;  yet  the 
merciless  Hasan  hurried  him  off.  At  night  the  cold  fit  was 
worse  than  ever.  Two  Persians,  whom  he  casually  met,  seeing 
his  distress,  offered  to  render  him  assistance,  while  Hasan  sat  with 
indjif^renoe  ruminating  on  the  delay  which  this  was  likely  to  oc- 
casion.    At  night  the  fever  was  higher  than  ever,  and  prevented 


The  last  passage  in  Mr.  Martyn's  journal  is  dated  the  next 
day,  October  6th.  "  No  horses  being  to  be  had,  I  had  an  unex- 
pected repose.  I  sat  in  the  orchard  and  thought  with  secret 
comibrt  and  peace  of  my  God;  in  solitude,  my  company,  my 
friend,  my  comforter.  Uh  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eter- 
nity f    When  shall  appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
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herein  dwelleth  rigbteoiisiiefes?  There  there  sbcdl  m  no  wise 
^ntcr  in  any  thing  that  defil^h ;  none  of  that  wickedness  which 
has  made  men  worse  than  wild  beasts — none  of  those  oorruptions 
that  add  still  more  to  the  miseries  of  tnortality,  shall  be  teen  or 
lieard  of  any  more." 

These  are  the  last  words  which  are  known  to  hare  fallen  from 
his  pen.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  he  could  keep  up  his  journal 
so  long  amidst  the  fatigues,  and  sickness,  and  interruptions,  to 
which  he  was  subject ;  and  we  could  almost  feel  inclined  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  peculiar  Providence  of  the  Almighty,  who  intended 
these  last  sad  records  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  power  of  religion, 
and  an  example  of  its  support  to  his  afflicted  serrants.  How  does 
every  thing  earthly  sink  into  less  than  nothing  at  such  moments 
as  those  in  which  this  thrice  happy  man  breathed  these  last  effu- 
sions of  his  soul ! 

All  that  is  ascertained  with  certainty  relative  to  Mr.  Mark's 
last  hours  is,  that  he  expired  at,  or  near,  Tocat  (a  place  in  Asiatic 
Turkey),  a  few  days  after  the  last  date  in  his  journal,  namely,  on 
or  about  the  16th  of  the  month  of  October,  1812.  He  had  not 
yet  completed  his  thirty-second  year;  yet,  if  we  measure  life  by 
attainments  in  learning,  by  advancements  in  piety,  or  by  benefits 
conferred  upon  mankind,  where  shall  we  find  a  man  who  has 
lived  longer  or  to  more  purpose  ? 

The  l^gth  to  which  we  have  drawn  out  this  narrative  pre- 
chides  our  giving  v«it  to  a  variety  of  reflections  which  are  ready 
to  burst  from  us,  as  we  close  up  the  affecting  scene.  We  know 
not  how  sufficiently  to  admire  the  eminent  talents  and  pre-emi- 
nent devotion,  the  complete  disinterestedness  and  extraordmary 
i^signation,  of  this  excellent  young  man.  Cambrid^  still  rings 
with  his  honours ;  yet  that  fame,  great  as  at  onetime  it  appeared, 
is  little  indeed  compared  with  the  higher  celebrity  he  afterwards 
acquired  as  a  servant,  we  had  almost  said,  an  apostle  and  martyr— 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  was,  indeed,  *^  the  fame  that  follows,  and  is 
not  run  aflet."  Yet,  where  had  beeii  his  fame,  and  what  the  benefit 
of  his  talents,  if  he  had  lived  and  died  without  having  found  the 
proper  vent  for  his  natural  impetuosity?  We  cannot  conceive  to 
ourselves  a  more  pitiable  object  than  Henry  Martyn  would  have 
been,  if  surrounded  with  academic  honours,  and  rising  to  a  few 
short  years  of  celebritjr  on  this  transient  stage,  he  had  neglected 
"  the  one  thing  needful,"  had  died  *^  a  laborious  trifler.'°  We 
may  seem  wandering  from  our  province  thus  to  forget  the  critic 
in  the  Christian  moralist;  but  who  can  avoid  moralising  over 
mck  a  tomb  ? 

Of  the  work  from  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  our  materials 
for  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  will  not  now.be  necessary  to  «ay  miich. 
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It  consittsy  in  a  great  degree,  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Martyn's  own 
joumali^  and  will  well  rewaird  the  read^  for  a  perusal,  even  after 
the  copious  abstract  which  we  have  given  of  its  contents.  We 
would  advise  the  author  in  a  new  edition^*  to  divide  it  into  chap- 
ters, and  endeavour  to  render  the  dates  and  order  of  events  more 
lucid^  which  might  be  done  without  much  trouble*  He  might  also 
add  other  important  testimonies  to  Mr.  Martyn's  character; 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Morison,  the  traveller,  &c.  The  whole 
work  is  eminently  calculated  to  interest  the  affections,  to  im- 
prove the  heart,  and  to  induce  its  readers,  to  follow  its  amiable  and 
pious  subject,  in  those  paths  which  lead  to  a  better  peace  than 
earth  can  give  or  take  away. 

We  were  about  to  add  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Mr.  Martyn  (whom,  as  Mr.  Morier  informs 
us,  the  Persians  themselves,  struck  with  his  humility  and  resig- 
nation, denominated  "  a  man  of  God,")— but  we  forbear.  One 
subject  however,  has  forcibly  occurred  to  us  while  writing,  on 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  one  or  two  remarks — we 
mean  the  great  object  to  which  Mr.  Martyn's  life  was  devoted, 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  In  his  time  how  few 
were  the  labourers,  and  how  slight  the  encouragement !  The 
mis8k)nary  ofiice  w;as  not  only  ridiculed,  but  considered  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  nations.  To  it  were  traced  up  mutinies 
and  revolts ;  apd  the  entire  alienation  of  India  from  this  country 
was  predicted  in  case  missionaries  were  allowed,  at  the  renewal  of 
the  Company's  charter,  to  settle  in  the  East  These  fears  have 
BOW  subsided,  and  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  among  us  are  ex- 
panded with  the  best  wishes  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  by 
every  honourable  and  judicious  means,  among  our  Oriental 
fellow-subjects.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  European  inhabitants,  while  missionaries  and 
teachers,  assisted  and  countenanced,  in  very  many  instances,  by 
the  Company's  chaplains,  and  the  local  governments,  are  oI>- 
taining  extensive  access  to  the  natives,  and  are  widely  extending 
the  benefits  of  religion  and  morality  among  them.  Schools  are 
every  where  multiplying,  ^nd  the  natives  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  ^ake  off  their  apathy,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  their  own  moral  in^rovement.  The  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
after  wisely  and  prudently  examining  for  himself  into  the  ^harac*^ 
ter  of  the  natives,  and  allowing  himself  a  sufficient  interval  to 
ascertain  the  exact  bearings  of  Uie  question,  does  not  scruple  to 
encourage  such  prudent  attempts  for  enlightening  the  natives,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  as  some  few  years  ago  would 

*  WhUe  this  sheet  is  passing  through  oar  hands,  a  second  edition  has  appeared,  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  is  announced  as  the  author. 
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have  been  considered  as  experiments  of  the  most  danfferons  na- 
ture. With  the  sum  of  5000/.  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts,  to  ivhich 
eduai  sums  have  been  lately  added  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  he 
has  projected  a  college  at  Calcutta  for  translating  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  into  the  numerous  lan- 
guages of  India,  for  educating  native  teachers,  for  qualifying 
missionaries,  and  similar  purposes.  The  efiect  of  these  measures 
cannot  yet  be  calculated ;  and  still  less  the  benefits  likely  to  arise 
from  the  extension  of  a  similar  zeal  at  home ;  a  zeal  suggested 
and  encouraged  by  the  Royal  Letter  of  last  February,  authorising 
subscriptions  for  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  be 
devoted  to  the  e?(press  object  of  exteniding  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  The  subscriptions  which  have  poured 
in  are  very  large,  and  evidence  the  feelings  entertained  by  the 
religious  and  benevolent  part  of  the  public  on  this  great  subject. 
How  would  Henry  Martyn  have  rejoiced  to  have  heard  intelli- 
gence like  this !  It  is  but  about  eight  years  since  he  preached 
at  Calcutta  a  sermon,  which  was  dterwards  printed,  entitled, 
'*^  An  appeal  on  behalf  of  nine  hundred  thousand  Christians  in 
India,  who  want  the  Bible.''  Now  the  Scriptures,  not  for  a 
comparatively  few  Christians  only,  but  in  a  variety  of  dialects 
for  the  Heathen,  are  in  a  course  of  supply,  while  piety,  and 
liberality,  and  learning,  are  engaged  in  adding  new  versions 
and  new  impressions  to  "  saturate,     as  it  has  been  strongly  ex- 

f»ressed,  the  whole  world  with  the  waters  of  life.  Martyn's  own 
abours  have  given  the  New  Testament  and  part  of  the  English 
Liturgy  in  a  language  spoken  from  Delhi  to  Cape  Comorin; 
while  his  Persian  Psalms  and  New  Testament  are  receiving  a 
still  more  extensive  difiusion,  in  a  language  familiar  fi^om  the 
very  borders  of  India  to  the  confines  of  Europe.  We  can  only 
add,  as  we  very  sincerely  do,  our  most  earnest  wishes  for  the 
success  of  these  plans ;  and  shall  simply  remark  in  conclusion^ 
by  way  of  apology,  if  apology  be  necessary,  for  detaining  our 
readers  on  a  subject  like  this,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when, 
both  to  them  and  to  us,  the  hours  devoted  to  such  works  as  the 
memoirs  of  Martyn,  if  duly  improved,  will  leave  a  satisfaction  far 
^bove  all  the  speculations  of  mere  literature  and  science^ 
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i .  Sketches  of  the  Phihsophy  of  Life,  By  Sir  T.  C.  MorgAn,  M.  D. 
8vo.  pp.  ^66.     London,  1819. 

12.  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as  it  is  connected  tvUh  the 
Subjects  of  Organization  and  Life :  being  an  Answer  to  the  Views 
of  M.  Bichdif  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon 
those  Points.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell^  A.  M.  3d  edit* 
Svo.  pp.  141.     London,  lis  19. 

8.  A  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Rennell,  A.  M.  By  Do  Wylke  Edwinsford,  Esq.  of 
Cuermarthenshire.     8vo.  pp.  I'i8.     London,  1819. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  concerning  his  Remarks 
on  Scepticism  ;  from  a  Graduate  in  Medicine,  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     8vo.  pp.  60.   London,  1819. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the  revolutions  of  scepticism, 
and  mark  the  dexterity  with  which  it  suits  itself  to  the  temper  ^ 
the  times,  and  adopts  the  tone  of  the  reigning  philosophy.  Diir« 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  abstruse  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions were  the  more  prevailing  pursuits  of  the  learned :  accord* 
ingly,  the  infidel  writers  of  that  period,  in  their  attempts  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  human  belief^  argued  against  the  credibility  of 
the  senses,  and  of  those  intuitive  convictions,  which,  by  the  law 
of  our  minds,  constitute  the  ultimate  tests  of  truth,  whether  in 
action  or  speculation.  From  premises  apparently  unexception-* 
able,  Hume  and  his  followers  deduced  the  monstrous  conclusion, 
that  what  we  see  around  us  has  no  existence  but  in  our  own 
minds, — that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  un- 
realities, and  that,  however  in  appearance  substantial,  they  are 
resolvable  at  last  into  nothing  but  a  vast  collection  of  impressions 
and  ideas ! 

Of  late  years,  the  amazing  progress  of  the  physical  sciences 
has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  philosophical  spirit;  and  a 
narrow  observer  must  have  discovered  the  slow  and  silent  grada^- 
tions  by  which  the  rising  importance  of  these  sciences  has  abated 
the  eagerness  for  metaphysical  studies.  Our  modern  sceptics 
have  therefore  found  it  expedient  entirely  to  abandon  the  ground 
of  their  predecessors.  Tne  evidence  oi  the  senses,  formerly  so 
unjustly  depreciated,  they  now  choose  to  extol  as  perfectly  ade- 
quate and  infallible.  Matter  is  held  up  as  at  once  the  object  and 
end  of  inquiry,  and  the  existence  of  any  other  essence  is  pe- 
tulantly denied.    It  formerly  suited  the  purpose  of  infid<;lity  to 
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spiritualize  matter,  aod  nbw  it  seeks  to  gain  its  object  by  ma- 
terializing spirit  I 

But  to  bring  forward  anew  the  old  and  hackneyed  doctrine  of 
materialism,  a  doctrine  which  has  gained  but  few  proselytes  since 
its  triumphant  refutation  by  Des  Cartes^  our  sceptics  know  would 
be  of  very  little  avail  to  their  cause.  They  have  therefore  art- 
fully brought  it  forward  under  the  mask  of  physiology;  and  have 
given  their  tenets  an  air  of  novelty  hj  connecting  them  with  the 
imposing  details  of  a  science  necessarily  little  understood  by  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind.  Yet  very  slender  penetration  is  requisite 
to  see  through  this  thin  disguise;  for,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
conveyed  in  their  boasted  disquisitions  about  organization  and 
function,  save  the  trite  and  exploded  axiom  that  ^^  matter,  pe- 
culiarly arranged,  may  think." 

The  belief  that  mind  is  difierent  from  matter ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  our  na- 
ture rdenominated,  in  the  language  of  religion,  <  the  reasonable 
soul ')  ^  do  not  perish  with  the  perishing  body,  has  been  enter- 
tained in  every  epoch  of  man's  history.  Nor  has  it  been  simply 
admitted  as  a  cold  tenet  of  philosophy ;  it  has  been  cherished  as 
an  inborn  and  spontaneous  aspiration  of  the  heart  Indeed,  the 
doctrine  is  not  merely  a  point  of  nice  speculation,  fitted  to  exer- 
cise the  acuteness  of  professed  inquirers,  or  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
refined  scholars,  but  comes  home  to  the  business  and  feelings  of 
common  bosoms,  and  involves  the  highest  interests,  wishes,  and 
hopes,  of  the  whole  species.  Its  importance,  even  in  a  human 
pomt  of  view,  is  incalculable;  and  we  could  scarcely  conceive  a 
catastrophe  more  fatal  to  civilization  and  happiness,  than  such  a 
degree  of  scepticism  as  should,  by  weakening  the  evidence  of  this 

•  Though  it  may  aeem  almest  SBperflaout,  we  tlriok  it  bent  to  state,  ftliat  we 
caooot  admit  any  distioction  betweeo  tKe  miod  and  tbe  soul.  These  we  hold  to  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  synonymous  terms.  The  word  mindj  in  a  general  way,  is  used 
to  denote  the  faculties  and  feelings  concerned  with  the  external  world ;  whereas 
MwU  is  applied  to  oar  superior  moral  and  reflectiag  powers.  But  these  differevt 
faculties,  it  is  evident,  are  merely  different  attributes  or  powers  of  i>ne  tbinking; 
being,  namely,  the  immaterial  agents  '*  qui  cogitat,  aut  cogitare  potest,*'  as  Dr. 
Hutcheson  has  well  defined  it.  To  argue  tbe  reverse  is  not  only  contrary  to  tlie 
logical  axiom,  *'  omoe  ens  est  uoum,"  but  goes  to  revive  the  old  Pagan  distinclfoit 
.betwixt  the  animus  and  the  anima, 

Tbe  vagueness  of  men's  ideas  on  this  subject  is  astonishing  i  some  imagine  the 
soul  to  be  a  distinct  being  from  the  mind,  and  that  the  latter  perishes  with  tbe 
body,  while  tbe  former  it  immortal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  asiMm. 
Ing  two  immaterial  principles  io  man,  what  natural  evifiencecan  there  be  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  if  the  mind,  which  they  themselves  grant  to  be  equally 
immaterial,  dies  with  the  body  ? — Others  imagine,  that  though  mind  Is  immor- 
tal, some  of  its  powers  are  not ;  and  quote  the  fragility  €tt  memory,  and  (he  fikilore 
of  some  of  the  other  powers,  in  old  age,  as  proofs  of  their  opinion.  But  ibis  sgr* 
parent  decay  of  tbe  mental  faculties  is  always  owing  to  tbe  brain,  through  which 
the  soul  acts,  becoming  clouded  by  the  incipient  failure  of  ege ;  this  we  shall 
prove  in  the  progress  of  our  article. 
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soblime  doctrine^  render  it  inopcrstiTe  Upon  the  conduct  of  man<* 
kind. 

We,  therefore,  view  with  concern,  deep  and  unaffected,  the 
rapid  advance  of  Ddsm  and  Materialism  at  the  present  juncture. 
And  we  think  it  high  time  to  take  the  alarm,  when  we  find  in- 
dividaals  of  no  mean  note,  teaching  in  their  prelections  and 
writings,  that  man,  rational  and  immortal  man,  is  originally  but 
a  secretion  from  the  vessels  of  his  female  parent,  that  his  mind 
is  nothing  but  a  phenomenon  or  function  of  the  organic  texture  of 
his  body ;  and  that,  when  the  latter  is  laid  down  in  the  dust, 
the  former  is  annihilated  with  it.  On  the  susceptible  minds  of 
the  young,  to  whom  chiefly  such  dogmas  are  addressed,  the  stamp 
of  this  p^nicious  error  is  likely  to  be  deep,  if  not  indelible:  it 
behoves,  therefore,  every  friend  to  the  great  interests  of  faith 
and  morals,  to  come  forward  in  refutation  of  opinions  enforced 
with  such  art,  ability,  and  authority.  Is  it  fit  that  our  schools 
of  medicine  should  be  converted  into  seminaries  of  infidelity?  or 
that  the  chair  of  an  anatomical  professor  should  become  **  the 
seat  of  the  scomer?''  For  our  part,  we  shall  resist  the  un- 
hallowed attempt  to  set  up  Physiology  against  Theology ^  or  to 
tarnish,  with  the  *  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room,'  tho6e 
enduring  principles  that  are  the  beauty  and  the  support  of  the 
moral  world. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  theories  of  medical  free^ 
thinkers  are  not  of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  public  discussion :  or  it  may  be  urged  that,  although  unques- 
tionably dangerous,  their  absurdity  and  technicality  will  prove  a 
sufficient  sa&*guard  against  their  general  adoption.  And  cer- 
tainly if  the  opmions  here  condemnra  were  maintained  only  by  a 
few  sciolists,  intoxicated  with  the  vanitv  of  a  little  learning,  find 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves,  in  this  scribbling  generation, 
by  daring  para^xes,  or  coarse,  arrogant,  and  irreugious  bro^ 
■amres^  we  should  not  have  selected  them  from  the  kindred  trash 
which  the  press  is  almost  daily  inflicting  upon  us.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  propagators  of  the  new  scepticism  are  men  of  the 
first  eminence  in  physiology — men  to  whom  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  the  woria  in  general,  are  accustomed  to  look  up.. 
Surely  this  circumstance  alone  entitles  the  doctrine  to  an  atten- 
tion, which  its  intrinsic  weight,  in  point  of  argument,  could  not 
otherwise  claim* 

Moreover,  before  we  admit  that  such  speculations  should  be 
treated  with  contempt,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect  what  an  im- 
mensity of  sufierin^  to  society  might  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented, but  for  this  supine  and  lukewarm  forbearance,  falsely 
styled  liberality.  The  French  Revdution — that  astounding  event, 
which,  after  five^nd-twenty  years  of  terror  and  carnage,  and  an 
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amoiUit  of  crime  almost  uneacampled  in  ifae.bi^toiy  ofoiir  raeei 

has  yet  but  scarcely  passed  away,  was  not  the  result  of  causes 
purely  politicah  Neither  the  profusion  of  the  court,  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  sabellcj  nor  the  privileged  tyranny  of  a  licentious 
noblesse^  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  about,  had  not 
the  elements  of  the  mighty  conspiracy  been  prepared  and  organ<^ 
ned  by  the  writings  of  deists,  naturalists,  encyclopaedists,  and 
illuminati.*  These  able,  but  cold-hearted  and  regardless  per« 
sons,  by  deliberately  minting  infidelity  with  science^  and  artfully 
covering  hatred  of  religion  under  the  veil  of  love  for  liberty, 
succeeded  in  kindling  a  flame  that  ultimately  involved  the  throne 
and  the  altar  in  one  common  destruction. 

Let  us,  then,  borrow  wisdom  from  the  past.  The  sceptics  of 
our  day  teach  doctrines  equally  hostile  to  religion  and  morals 
with  those  that  paved  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution.  Will 
they  prove  less  dangerous  now  than  they  did  then  ?  We  fear 
not.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  danger  by  expos- 
ing and  opposing  it.  Mr.  Renneli  has  already  given  the  alarm; 
and  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  society  by  braving  the  un- 
pleasantness erf  controversy,  and  stepping  forward  with  sudb 
promptitude  and  ability  in  the  good  cause.  We  also,  in  our 
liuinbler  province,  are  anxious  to.  aid  in  putting  down  principles 
that  appear  to  us  no  less  irreconcileable  with  true  philosophy 
than  with  sound  faith. 

But  before  proceeding  to  criticise  the  opinions  in  question,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  their  nature  and 
•scope,  and  of  the  reasonings  on  which  they  rest.  This  we  do^ 
not  only  from  motives  of  fairness,  but  because  we  are  convinced 
that  a  great  portion  of  our  readers  know  little  or  noth  ing  about  the 
precise  tenets  of  this  rising  sect.  In  presenting  this  condensed 
.view,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  employ  our  own  illustrations, 
because,  were  we  to  quote  those  of  the  authors,  we  should  extend 
our  article  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  However^  we  shaU 
take  due  pains  neither  to  misconceive  nor  misrepresent  them. 

These  modern  physiologists,  then,  profess  to  divest  themselves 
^all  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  of  every  bias,  save  an  un- 
limited love  of  truth.  They  study  man  purely  as  an  object  <rf 
natural  history — as  one  of  the  species  in  the  animal  department 
of  creation ;— and  view  all  the  manifestations  of  his  being, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  as  an  aggregation  of  functions, 
€iach  of  which  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  laws  of  experimental 
philosophy,  without  any  reference  to  causes^  either  metaphysical 

*  *<  The.  geometricians  andUie  cheniists  brinf;,  the  one  from  the  dry  bones  of 
their  diagrams,  and  the  other  from  the  soot  of  their  furnaces,  dispoiiitions  that  make 
Hiem  vior«ie  than  indifferent  abont  thtiBe~f?elings  and  habitudes  without  vrhtch  the 
•  voirld  ciuad  QDt  g^  on."  JJrtr**.. 
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or  final.  Life,  they  contend,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  organized 
substances,  and  mind  inseparable  from  a  sound  brain,  since  we 
never  see  either  the  one  or  the  other,  except  in  entire  dependance 
upon  material  organs.  When  organization  begins,  lite  begins ; 
and  as  the  structure  of  the  brain  becomes  perfect,  the  faculties  o( 
the  mind  appear.  In  these,  as  in  other  physical  phenomena,  we 
see  nothing  out  a  constant  conjunction  of  events,  from  which  we  are 
bound  to  infer  causation.  Life  therefore  presupposes  organization, 
and  intellect  brain,  just  as  motion  presupposes  matter.  Hence  it 
follows  that  all  that  has  been  said  about  an  immaterial  adjunct 
exercising  the  powers  of  volition,  memory,  and  judgment,  is 
nought  but  a  chimera  invented  by  poets,  theologists,  and  meta^ 
physicians,  and  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  from  nature  or 
observation^  They  assert  that  the  operations  of  intellect,  so  va- 
rious, so  boundless,  are  the  simple  results  of  "  organic  impulse,"* 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  changes  impressed  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  by  the  impact  of  bodies  external  to  its  tis* 
sue."  f  They  refer  us  to  nature,  and  triumphantly  ask  "  where 
is  the  mind  of  the  fcetus  ?  where  that  of  the  child  just  bom  ?  Is  it 
not  actually  ^^biiilt  up^'  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions  of  the  five  ex- 
ternal senses  ?  Is  it  not  traced  advancing  by  slow  degrees,  through 
infancy  and  childhood,  to  the  perfect  expansion  of  its  faculties 
in  the  adult;  annihilated  for  a  time  by  a  blow  on  the  headj  or 
the  shedding  of  a  little  blood  within  the  brain  in  apoplexy ;  and 
decaying  as  the  body  declines  in  old  age  ?  "  ^*  Where  {say  tbey) 
shall  we  find  proofs  of  the  mind's  immateriality?  of  tnat  mind, 
which,  like  the  corporeal  frame,  is  infantile  in  the  child,  manly 
in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease,  frenzied  in  the 
drunkard,  melancholy  in  the  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline 
of  life,  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  annihilated  by  death."  ' 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  their  doctrine,  and  of  the  kind  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  expect  to  convince  the  world  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  immortal  principle  in  man's  nature,  but 
that  his  mind  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  kind  of  iertium  quid  gene*- 
rated  l^the  action  of  objects  external  to  the  senses,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  brain  upon  those  objects;  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  pure  pro- 
duct of  the  animal  apparatus,  in  its  nature  Aomoi^ui/an  if  not 
homo^ousian  with  matter.  Now,  our  readers  will  easily  pei'ceive^ 
that,  if  affections  of  the  brain  constitute  thought  (though  this  is 
no  more  true  than  that  affections  of  the  senses  of  sight,  smelly  or 
hearing,  constitute  ideas  of  vision,  smelly  or  sound),  then  it  un- 
avoidably follows  that  the  brain  is  mind.  The  doctrine  inevit- 
ably comes  to  this ;  nay,  this  conclusion  is  openly  stated  both  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Sir  T.  C.   Morgan :  the  former  in  an  able 

•  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  p.  321.  t  Sir  T.  C.  Mvrgfto,  j^.  fifla.  '    « 
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Bod  laborious  essay,  published  (in  the  Medico-Cfairug.  Timoft- 
actions)  a  few  years  ago,  tells  us  that  *^  the  braiu  perceives,  re- 
flects, and  wills;"  *  and  the  latter  asserts  that  ^' tnoiiffhta  and 
desires  are  but  modifications  of  those  parts  through  whose  ope- 
ration they  are  engendered;  and  moral  motives,  like  physical 
stimuli,  derive  their  power  firom  the  condition  of  the  structure  on 
which  they  act."  (Philosophy  of  Life,  p.  6.)  Surely  no  one  can 
complain  that  they  do  not  ^eak  plainly  I 

This,  then,  is  the  new  modification  of  materialism,  and  we  he- 
sitate not  to  say  (what  we  trust  to  prove  in  due  time),  that,  even 
abstracting  from  its  fatal  consequences,  and  viewing  it  merely 
as  a  theory,  it  is  as  regardless  of  logic  in  its  reasonings,  and  as 
gratuitous  in  its  conclusions,  as  any  speculation  ever  obtruded  on 
ue  scientific  world.  It  affords  a  notable  example  of  the  influence 
of  strong  impressions  and  inveterate  associations:  for  it  is  to 
these,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  (enslaved  as  we  are  by 
objects  of  sense)  how  any  thing  connected  with  the  animal  eco- 
nomy can  survive  the  cessation  of  animal  life,  that  materialism 
owes  its  firm  hold  on  the  belief  of  its  votaries.  But  (aa  Cicero 
has  well  ob6erved),t  ^'  Magni  ingenii  est,  revocare  mentem  a  sen- 
sibus,  et  cogitationem  a  consuetudine  abducere."-— What,  then, 
must  we  think  of  philosophers  that  submit  implicitly  to  these  pre- 
judices of  association,  and  mistake  the  strength  of  an  impression 
for  a  proof  of  its  truth  ? 

But,  though  they  all  coincide  in  the  fimdamental  error  of  con- 
sidering mind  the  ofispring  of  matter,  the  persons  whose  opinions 
we  are  examining  do  not  all  carry  their  scepticism  to  a  length 
equally  culpable.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  plainly  distinguish 
two  classes  of  freethinkers;  and  having  stated  in  what  they 
agree,  we  shall  next  state  in  what  they  differ.  The  first  ana 
most  numerous  class,  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall  style 
tdtra-materialists^  maintain  that  mind  and  body  by  death  are 
annihilated  for  ever,  and,  consequently,  that  there  can  be  no 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  also  hold  that 
we  are  the  creatures  of  a  despotic  necessity;  that  we  think  and 
act  by  laws  as  mechanical  and  unavoidable  as  those  that  regulate 
the  movements  of  matter ;  that  the  moral  character  of  every  hu- 
man being  is  produced  by  causes  beyond  his  own  controul ;  that 
these  causes  are  certain  organic  processes  in  his  bodily  system, 
just  as  the  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  of  a  vegetable  are  the  result 
of  an  occult  but  unintelligent  agency  in  its  roots  and  leaves;  that 
crimes  bear  the  same  reference  Xo  morality  that  unwholesomeness 
or  disease  does  to  medicine,  i.  e.  they  are  nought  but  disorders 
of  function.     The  corollary  from  all  this  is,  that  it  must  be 

•  See  Mr.  Lawrence's  paper  ;-^Me(Keo»Gbil'.  Transact,  vol.  v.  p.  817. 
f  Cicero  Tuscul.  Qoest.  1. 
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h%bly  i^phUoiophieal  to  punish  l^e  actions  of  men)  or  to  im- 
pose creeds,  wfaedier  religious  or  pc^itical.  For  since  actions 
(say  they)  result  from  motives,  and  these  again  depend  upon 
*  organic  impulse,'  and  since  moral  distinctions  are  merely  arbi- 
traiy^  and  general  principles .  purely  conventional,  it  is  as  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  similarity  in  men  s  modes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting,  as  to  expect  similarity  in  any  other  part  or  function 
of  their  organization  !  This  order  of  sceptics,  notwithstanding 
their  opinions  are  subversive  of  morals  and  of  liberty,  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Deity — or  rather  (as  they  express  it)  of  a  '  First 
Cause:'  but  they  dei^ise.  the  idea  of  revelation  and  of  a  Provi- 
dence, deride  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  step  forward  the  unr 
blushing  champions  of  sheer  Deism.  In  this  order  are  comprised 
the  French  physiologists  and  most  of  their  admirers  in  this 
country,  from  the  knightly  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  with  his  octavo  of 
impiety  and  medical  mysticism,  down  to  that  coarse  and  scornful 
pamphleteer  Do  Wylke  Edwinsfordy  who,  like  a  second  Paine^ 
may  be  said  to  be  coated  over  with  confluent  great  and  small 
blasphemies** 

The  second  class,  or  moderate  materialist s^  profess  to  admit 
the  evidence  and  authority  of  revelation,  and  to  obey  the 
precepts  which  it  inculcates.  They  contend,  however,  that 
the  mind  or  soul  is  not  an  immaterial  essence,  but  necessarily 
dies  with  the  body,  and  continues  annihilated  as  long  as  the 
latter  is  a  tenant  of  the  grave :  but  that,  at  the  resurrection, 
when  the  brain  revives,  the  mind  (its  fimctiou)  will,  of  course^ 
revive  along  with  it,  and  flourish  in  its  wonted  dependance  upop 
organization.  This  class  profess  to  believe  a  resurrection  and  a 
future  state  solely  because  these  truths  are  stated  by  revelation, 
a  revelation  which,  they  say,  commands  their  implicit  belief,  by 
the  evidences  of  its  Divine  origin.  Th^  reject  the  dictates  of 
reason  on  such  sublime  points,  and  argue  that  the  belief  of  the 
soul^s  immortality,  and  of  the  truths  connected  with  it,  is  sufli- 
ciently  secured  by  the  express  declarations  of  Christianity,  f 

♦  We  presume  the  feigned  name  of  this  virnlent  reviler  can  deceive  nobody. 
-  >  Were  we  not  prepared  for  every  kind  of  qnibbliog  and  inconiisteocy  in  the 
opioioos  of -tins  order  j^f  persons,  we  sbouid  feel  60ine  wonder  at  the  amazing  coii- 
tradiction  of  their  pretending  to  believe  revelation,  so  many  texts  of  which  une- 
qaiv'ocally  assert  a  doctrine  pointedly,  the  reverse  of  the  one  they  espoase.  If 
the  mind  dies  -with  the  body,  and  revives  not  till  the  general  restirrectiony  what 
meaning  mast  we  attach  to  sach  passages  as  the  following? 

*'  Then  shall  the  dost  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  retacn 
onto  God  who  gave  it."     Ecclesiastes,  chap,  xii.  ver.  7. 

**  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.'' 
81.  Matthew,  chap.  x.  ver.  28. 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise."  St.  Luke,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  43.  These  were  the  dying  words 
of  onr  Savio<!ir  to  the  malefactor  on  the  cross*  He  did  not  say  *'  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  Paradise  at  the  resurrection,"  bat  tih^iayi  evidently  implying  that  death  is 
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This  doctrine  was  advanced  so  far  back  as  the  year  1702,  hjr 
pr.  Coward,  a  physician,  who  wrote,  expressly  upon  the  subject, 
an  elaborate  work,  entitled  ."  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Soul." 
But  its  most  eminent  supporter  in  modem  times  is  Dr.  Priestley 
(who  sought  to  maintain  by  it  his  favourite  Socinianisni),  and.  it 
has  been  embracied  by  a  considerable. proportion  of  the  sceptics 
whose  tenets  we  are  now  discussing. 

Though  this  form  of  materialism  seems  at  first  sight  less  ob- 
noxious than  the  other,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  scarcely 
less  pernicious.  Nay,  many  might  be  seduced  by  the  insidious 
respect  it  professes  for  Christianity  who  would  recoil  from  the 
avowed  Deism  and  universal  freethinking  of  the  first  sort  with 
horror— we  shall  therefore  subject  it  to  a  few  comments. — In 
the  first  place,  we  greatly  suspect  that  many  of  the  supporters  of 
this  heresy,  when  once,  by  their  arguments,  they  have  made  out 
the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  will  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have 
mankind  believe  (notwithstanding  their  professed  respect  for 
Christianity)  that  it  remains  anninilated  for  ever.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  even  the  least  culpable  votaries  of  the  doctrine  must 
admit  that  it  rejects  or  destroys  all  those  strong  proofs  and  pre- 
sumptions of  the  soul's  immortality  which  are  derived  from,  or 
appreciated  by,  reason.  For  instance,  it  takes  no  account  of  that 
inextinguishable  dread  of  annihilation,  and  that  undefined  ^^  long- 
ing  after  immortality,"  which,  in  every  age,  have  possessed  the 
heart  of  man,  and  led  him  to  an  ennobling  belief  ot  the  celestial 
destination  of  his  nature :  nor  does  it  take  into  account  those  in- 
timations of  a  future  state  obtained  from  comparing  the  almost 
unlimited  extent  of  our  intellectual  powers  and  the  improveable- 
ness  of  our  moral  capacities  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  tne  present 
life  and  its  afiairs.  The  contrast  betwixt  these  is  very  great; 
and  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  argument  from ^W 
causes,  tne  very  nature  of  our  faculties  is  a  sufiicient  proof  that 
they  are  designed  for  another  and  a  better  world.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  higher  powei's  of  our  moral  constitution  would  be  as  little 
in  unison  with  the  aim  and  end  of  our  being  as  wings  to  the 
mole,  that  is  doomed  to  dwell  underground;  and  ais  great  a 
contradiction  as  a  speculative  taste  for  colours  to  a  person  born 
blind. 

In  the  second  place,  this  doctrine  is  subversive  of  natural  re- 

«trict1y  dissolution,  that  is,  a  destrucdoQ  of  4>ur  compound  being,  and  a  commence- 
ment  of  the  soal's  existence  in  a  state  of  separatioq  from  its  corporeal  adjunct. 

We  might  also  quote  what  is  stated  (St.  Luke,  chap,  xvi.)  about  the  rich  man 
''  being  in  torment"  after  death  .and  loolcingop  and  seeing  Lazarns  **  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ;*'  as  abo  the  dying  words  of  St.  Stephen  (Acts,  chap.  vii.  ver.  59)» 
and  many  expressions  of  St.  Paul  in  various  parts  of  his  Epistles ;  but  our  limiits 
preclude  such  detail.  We  may,  however,  refer  tp  I.  Corinth,  chap,  x^.poitim.  ' 
Atyerse  44,  in  particujifkr,  the  separate  essence  of  the  iioul  Us  distinctly  annottoced. 
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lijnon — &T  ar6  not  those  convictionft  of  a  future  atld  immortal 
me  dediiceif  ifom  tlie  light  of  reason,  leading  principles  in  th6 
religion  of  nature?  Consequently,  to  impair  these  convictions—^ 
to  tnrow  discredit  upon  that  natural  understanding  with  Which  a 
beneficent  Creator  has  gifted  us — to  deface  "  the  law  written  oii 
trtir  bedrts"  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  to  destroy  the  substratum  of 
all  moral  ▼irtuet  Inci^d,  it  is  doing  a  fatal  injunr  to  revelation 
itself;  for  revelation  undoubtedly  looks  to  natural  religion  as  its 
fii'm  ally.  Human  reason  is  applied  to  Christianity  as  to  all 
other  truth :  it  examines  th^  Whole,  judges  the  whole,  and,  when 
it  finds  th6  doctrines  conformable  to  reason  (as  far  as  reason  can 
apprehend  thetn),  it  adopts  the  whole  as  credible,  and  faith  is 
toe  result.  But  faith,  it  is  evident,  must  fundamentally  lean 
upon  reason,  in  alt  its  eitterhal  evidences;  or  else  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  say  *  We  believe.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  are  anxious  to  oppose  out 
adver^ries  in  limin^^  and  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  to  give  up  a 
iitigle  tittle  of  that  evidence  for  the  immortality  of  mind  which 
Unassisted  reason  furnishes;  because  we  are  convinced  that  if 
we  su;i^r6nder  these  ground-works  and  natural  fences  of  out 
D^iffe  faith,  faith  itself  must  speedily  fall  under  the  attack 
of  its  enemies.  If  our  materialists  succeed  in  establishing  that 
there  Is  no  natural  proof— no  reasonable  presumption  of  a  future 
^sdstence ;  if  they  succeed  in  convincing  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  that  mind  is  only  a  quality  of  organisation,  and  that  its 
separate  existence  is  impossible,  the  religion  which  teaches  that  it 
is  a  separate  ^sence,  and  that  it  survives  the  body,  will  be  thought 
to  teach  an  impossibility,  and  will  itself,  in  no  long  time,  l^e  ac- 
counted tb^  production  of  folly  or  imposture  ! 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  useM  to  point  out  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  favours  the  growth  oi  materialismi. 

At  the  head  of  these  causes  deserve  to  be  placed  those  despo- 
tic associations  which  we  before  hinted  at  as  arising  in  early  life^ 
and  adhering  ta  every  subsequent  operation  of  the  understanding; 
<ufd  froQl  which  nothing  can  deliver  us  but  a  rare  and  difficult 
habit  o^  abstrac^tion. 

Ne^t  in  order,  and  allied  to  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  im- 
pi&rfeclion  both  of  human  intellect  and  language,*  and  the  con- 
iequent  difficulty  that  attends  every  attempt  to  form  a  conception 
of  an  immaterkl  beings  Mind  we  only  kno|w  by  its  properties : 
of  its  ultimate  nature  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  as  it  is  not  cog^ 

*  W«  refer  otfr  reildcrs  to  Lord  Baccm  for  a  lumidoiis  exposition  of  tho<!e  fals^ 
jodgMi^dtt  ft$at  ^j^rin^,  1.  from  tlte  fiarrovness  of  man's  andersiandlni;  |  it. 
fr*iB  ckrly  prc^judioies  and  asaociations  $  and  S.  from  the  vai^uenrsa  of  lang^iage; 
He  treats  of  tbenMinder  the  t|iiaiot  titles  of  Idola  tfibia^  IdQla  fp^c^,  and  Jdola 
foH.    Novum  Organon.  Aphor.  38,  39,  41,  4«,  »8,  6J. 
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nizable  by  any  of  our  senses.  We  can  see  in  a  glass  our  corpok 
rcial  self,  and  acquire  an  idea  of  its  form  and  parts ;  but  we  are 
possessed  of  no  mirror  to  reflect  our  intellectual  image*  Since 
mind,  therefore,  is  invisible  and  inappreciable,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  it  should  now  and  then  be  treated  as  a  non-entity. 
The  language,  again,  in  which  we  speak  of  mind  or  soul,  tends 
to  induce  a  false  conception  of  its  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  bor-. 
rowed  from  those  material  objects  with  which  our  sefises  are 
convers^t.  Thus,  we  give  it  the  appellation  of  wysutMo-^int  y 
—"but  spirit  means  air,  or  breath,  which  is  as  much  a  oiat&r 
rial  substance  as  any  of  the  grosser  and  more  tangible  objects . 
in  nature.  No  doubt  a  very  short  effort  of  reflection  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  mind  has  as  little  real. similitude 
to  air  as  to  earth,  —  to  the  most  attenuated  as  to  the  most 
condensed  forms  of  matter ;  and  yet  such  is  the  in^rfi^tion  of 
language,  and  the  proneness  to  accept  words  in  lieu  of  know- 
ledge, that  men  have  often  apprehended  literally  a  term  entirely 
figurative,  and  have  supposed  the  power  of  cogitation  to  depend 
upon  some  subtle  aura  or  spirit,  analogous  tq  oxygen,  electdcity, 
galvanism,  or  the  like.  This  conjecture  is  occasionally  thrown 
out  by  Sir  T..C^  Mprsan  and  his  compeers^  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  tne  difficulty  of  our  side  of  the  question; 
but  if  the.  subtle  ether  here  supposed  has  any  existen4C€t,  it  can-? 
not  aid  the  arguments  for  materialispi,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  impond^able  substances,  out  of  the  body,  possess  inherept 

Eowers  of  intellection.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  never: 
as. been,  and  never  can  be  shown :  on  the  contrary,  the  pheno- 
mena, of  eljectricity,  caloric,  galvanism,  light,  &c.  are  all  as  r^ 
mote  from  those  peculiar  actions  that  constitute  thou^it  as  the 
{phenomena  of  denser  and  more  inert  matter.  Consequently  the 
assuiqption  of  this .  ether  is  only  a  proof  of  the  narrowness  of 
our  faculties,  and  explains  nothing :  for  (if  it  really  exists — which 
we  by  no  means  believe,)  it  can  only  be  subservient  to  the  think-r 
ing  principle,  and  not  itself  the  principle  that  thinks. 

Another  cause,  perhaps,  is  the  undue  predilection  for  natural 
studies  in  the  present  age.  After  an  mtellectual  darkness  of 
almost  two  thousand  years,  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  broke  upon 
the  world,  and  gave  to  the  human  mind  a  direction  totally  pew* 
The  gopd  it  lias  effected  has  doubtless  been  very  conspicuous;  yet 
we  think  it  just  ^&  clear  that  the  abuses  of  the  new  philosophy 
threaten  ;to^  rival  th^  theoretic  absurdities  of  the  old.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  physiology.  There  is  not  a  crude  spe- 
culation, whether  of  British  or  foreign  growth,  that  does  notnow- 
a-days  boast  of  being  founded  on  experiment  and  observation* 
The  new  doctrine  is  first  puffed  into  a  system  by  the  assiduity 
of  its  inventor ;   be  then  scrutinizes  the  whole  of  nature  for 
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what  are  called  analogies  in  its  favour,  and,  by  an  abusive  stretch! 
of  Lord  Bacon's  authority,  and  by  quoting  a  few  common  • 
places  from  the  Novum  Organon,  he  is  speedily  enabled  to  dis-; 
course  of  "  the  broad  basis  of  induction,"  according  to  the 
statute-phrase  in  such  cases  made  and  provided! 

This  kind  of  philosophy,  by  producing  an  exclusive  con- 
templation of  physical  causes,  an  over^reliance  on  experimental 
deductions,  and  a  notion  of  the  constancy  of  nature  that  leaves  out- 
nature's  God, — seems  to  quench  the  sensibility  to  moral  evi-^ 
dence,  and  sets  at  naught  those  higher  inquiries,' "whichj  in  spite 
of  Sir  T.  C,  Morgan,  we  take  to  be  the  true  *  philosophy  of 
life: 

The  next  cause  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  quarter  where,  we 
believe,  it  has  been  little  suspected ;   namely,  in  the  prevailing 
philosophy  on  the  subject  of  mind.     The  doctrine  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  laid  down  in  the  productions  of  our  most  esteemed 
ethical  writers,  has  dmost  uniformly  been,  that  nothing  exists 
in  th€[  mind  except  what  comes  from  without,  through  the  in- 
lets of  the  five  senses ;  that  the  understanding  is  a  mere  blank 
until  it  is  furnished  with  materials  from   the  external   world  ;: 
and  that  special  sensations,  and  our  reflections  upon  those  sen-? 
satiQirs,  are  the  only  sources  of  our  ideas.     Now,  many,  by  the. 
use  of  such  language,  have  been  betrayed  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing tliat,  whilst  thus  explaining  the  operations  of  mind,  the^r 
have  been  giving  an  account  of  the  formation  of  mind  itself. 
Their  statements  have  thus  scarcely  differed  from  those  of  the 
physiologists  under  our  notice  at  present,  who  talk  of  ^'  buildings 
up'*  the  niind  by  the  five  senses.     Both  fall  into  one  common 
error ;  namely,  that  of  supposing  mind  to  be  made  by  material 
circumstances,  or,  in  other  words,  to  derive  its  existence^  and 
its  powers,  from  causes  not  intrinsicallv  belonging  to  its  own 
essence  ?.  *     This  last  assertion  is  verified  by  the  similarity  of  the 
tenets  that  support  their  two  systems,  and  the  identity  of  &e 
terminations  to  which  they  lead.     *  All  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
coQie  from   sensation  and  reflection,'   sav  the  metaphysicians: 
our  physiological  materialists  concur  in  the  same  thing,  adding, 
that  "sensation  is  only  the  impact  upon  the  brain  of  objects 
external  to  its  tissue ;  and  reflection  merely  the  re-action  of  the 
brain  upoa  those  objects."     Again,  the  philosophers  believe  that 
ourmoral  judgments,  including  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
right   and '  vrrong,   true  and  false,  together  with  be^nevolence, 
sympathy,  and  the  other  virtuous  affections,  are  all  factitious, 

•  '■  Thou^  sengiMe  objects  may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  ttie  dormant 
eneffpes  of  man*s  under&tandinf^,  yet  are  t'lose  eoergiea  themselves  no  more  con- 
tained in  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a  caniion  in  the  spark  v^htch  ^ave  it  flt-e.'*«>  , 
Harrises  Hermes,  8d  Edit.  p.  S92. 
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i.  e.  acquired ;  the  physiologiste  say  the  same,  although  in  terms 
somewhat  different,  la  short,  their  first  principles,  as  well  as 
Aeir  conclusions,  are  more  nearly  identified  than  they  them- 
selves seem  to  be  aware  of.* 

We  shall  not  enlarge  fiirther  on  the  causes  of  materialism^  as 
those  of  a  more  general  nature  have  been  ably  developed  by 
Mr.  Rennell,  to  whose  work  we  refer.  We  shall,  therefore; 
proceed  to  the  main  business  of  our  article,  and  attack  the  doc^ 
trine  of  our  opponents :  Ist,  By  general  reasoning ;  and,  2dly, 
By  apposing  to  their  arguments,  founded  on  Fti^ioTogy,  counter- 
arguments, Doth  physiological  and  mond. 

We  begin  with  remarking,  that  there  is  no  natural  pre- 
sumption, either  from  reascm  or  facts,  against  mind  being,  as  to 
iis  nature,  totally  distinct  fi-om,  and  ind^endent  of  matter;  for 
is  not  the  Deity  possessed  of  infinite  intelligence,  as  displayed  in 
his  works  of  creation?  and  surely  the  most  thorough  materialists 
will  not  be  daring  enough  to  argue,  that  intelH^nce  is  in  him 
tile  result  of  an  animal  organization ;  for  (as  organization  neces-' 
sarily  implies  creation)  it  would  be  tantunountto  maintaining 
the  conlatuliction,  that  **the  first  cause''  has  been  created !  To 
Ae  second  class  of  materialists  that  profess  to  believe  Chr^^ty^ 
itngelic  natures  (whose  existence  is  everv  where  declared  in  the 
Gospel)  must  fiimii^  samples  of  disembodied  spirit-^examples 
quite  incompatible  witibi  their  doctrine^  that  mind  is  uiseparable 
from  organization. 

When  we  compare  together  the  phienomenii  of  mind  and  those 
of  matter,  they  appear  so  difibren^  so  contrasted,  so  completely 
keterogenedus,  that  we  cannot,  without  absurdity,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  laws  of  judgment,  believe  them  to  be  the  results^ 
of  one  and  the  same  efficient  cause.  It  would  be  less  irrational 
to  maintain,  that  heat  and  cold  spring  from  the  same  cause, 
than  that  thought  and  cohesion,  memory  and  in^enetrabili^, 
«r0  products  of  the  same  essaaee.  Matter,  so  far  as  we  are  ac-^ 
fainted  with  it,  always  acts  b^  fixed  laws,  with  which  the  choicd 
and  spontaniety  inherent,  f  in  mind,  are  plainly  inconsistent; 
Mind,  therefore,  must  in  itself  be  as  different  firom  mattelr  as  the 


•  Locke  w«9  the  great  supporter  of  Hie  above- philosophy  f  ftad  he  als^,  an- 
faftppHy,  maifttained  the  factitioiis  natare  of  the  aioral  ppiniBiplcs.  Kaw» 
althuiigb  we  do  not  mean  to  reproach  him  for  the  evil  cooiequencei  djeduced.ftoai 
his  doctrine,  any  more  than  we  would  reproach  Bacon  for  the  abuses  of  his  phi- 
losophy in  taodern  times,  still  daty  required  of  uS  to  point  oat,  iii  the  one  case 
as  well  as  In  the  other,  the  dexterity  with  which  aiaterialists  have  made  their 
opinioos  coalesce  with  systems  hitherto  received  ai  ineonirovertibl^  by  the  greatet 
part  of  mankind. 

.  t  *'  Mottts  enim  volantarius  earn  nataram  in  «eip«a  continety  all  sU  id  nostrk 
potentate,  aobisqne  pareat.'^ — Cicer,  Jh  Faio»    > 
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properties  and  modes  of  the  one  are  different  from  the  prcqwties 
ana  modes  of  the  other. 

We  feel  it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  native  constitution  of 
eur  understandings  to  conceive  sensation  and  thought,  without 
being  irresistibly  carried  on  to  the  notipn^  of  a  sentient  and 
thinking  being,  in  &ct,  the  latter  is  implied  bv  the  former: 
for  perception,  thoughti  volition,  &c.  are  not  in  themselves  thj$ 
mind,  they  are  merely  acts  or  e^certionsof  the  mind ;  just  as  U|^t 
and  heat  are  not  the  sun,  but  iq)erations  or  effects  of  the  suQi 
As  voluntary  motion,  then,  cannot  exist  without  a  something 
that  has  the  power  of  motion,  so  cogitation  cannot  exist  without 
a  cogitative  principle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  power  of 
moving  may  exist  without  any  exerdse  of  actual  motion,  so 
sdind  may  exist  without  any  present  cogitation ;  tliat  is  to  saj)r, 
its  powers  ma^  be  in  a  state  of  quiescence  *  just  as  life  exists  xsk 
the  seed,  or  intellect  ia  a  person  buried  in  profound  sleep# 
though  th/e  manifestations  of  iiitellect  or  of  life  are,  undei  such 
circumstances,  in  abeyance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  as  little 
authorized  to  conclude  that  the  mind  ceases  to  be^  when  it  ceasea 
to  act,  as  that  matter  ceases  to  be  matter  when  it  is  no  longer 
in  motion.  And  this  we  take  to  be  a  efficient  argument  againat 
the  assumption  of  materialists  that  the  mind  is  annihilated  by 
death.  Death  indeed  destroys  the  composition,  of  our  mortd 
bpdy^  and  resolves  it  into  its  ultimate  elements;  but  the  de«, 
struction  of  matter  cannot  affect  that  which  is  not.  matter;  tb^ 
spul  is  secure  of  immortality  by  reason  of  its  immateriality. 

,To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mind,  we  do  not;,  and  never 
can  knowj  but  our  certainty  of  its  being  immaterial  does  not 
depend  ,Mpon  any  such  knowledge  $  we  obtain  that  certainty  by 
a  contemplation  e  of  its  attributes  or  manifestatipna. :  ;  Yet,  after; 
all,  can  any  just  argqment,  be  grounded  on  our  ignorance  of  its 
ei»ence?  Are.  we:  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  subataace> 
of  matter  ?  Are  we  not  totally  imacquainted  with  the  shape,  «ae^ 
&c.of  the  dements  of  ordinary  bodies,  and  with,  the  mode  ii|; 
whkih  they  sometimes . act  chemically  upon  each  other?  Yet. 
would  any  one  be  justified  in  denying  altogether  the  existence  of 
matter,  on  account  of  this  ignorance?  Surely  not;  and  as  littla 
can  we  infer  the  non-existence  of  mind  as  a  distinct  and  separata 
entity,  from  our  present  ignorance  of  what  it  actually  is. 
,  We  insist  the  mcxre  npon  this  pcHnt,  because,  from  onr  igDOv 
ranee  of  the  soul's  intimate  nature,  Spinoza  has  been  hardy  enoi^h 
to  put  forth  a  proposition,  that  matter  is  the  only  thin^  that  exists  i 
that  it  is  possessed  of  aa  infinite  number  of  |)ropertiea;  and  that 
cogitation,  like  extension,  hardness,  and  so  forth,  is  merely  one 

^     *  This  aeeords  wftfa  Htttclie6nii*8  concbe  and  maiterljr  clefioition,  formerl/ 
quoted  :**  cositat,  ftot  cdfitardpo/ef^*^ 
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o(  these  properties.  This  proposition  is  so  contrary  to  all  we 
know  of  matter,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  credit  to  It 
for  a  moment. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  that  since  the  substratum  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  ana  spirit  are  unknown,  they  may,  for  aught 
,  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  the  same.  But  surely  this  con- 
jectural mode  of  speaking  ciarries  no  weight  with  it ;  for  when 
we  argue  about  the  latent  or  unknown  qualities  of  any  object, 
we  ought  Invariably  to  bear  in  mind,  and  argue  from  the  maui- 
f(^t  qualities  belonging  to  that  object;  accordingly,  iii  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that,  as  all  the  known 
properties  of  mind  and  matter  differ  so  widely,  their  unknown 
nature,  or  essence,  must  differ  just  as  widely. 
.  Mr.  Locke  *  has  casually  observed  that  **  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  supposing  Divine  power  to  have  superadded  to  the  other 
qualities  of  matter,  the  faculty  of  thinking  ;"  and  this  remark  has 
,  been  eagerly  grasped  at  by  materialists.  But,  if  cogitation  de- 
pend upon  something  superadded  to  matter,  then  it  is  no  longer 
matter  that  thinks — which  is  just  the  thing  we  are  contending  for. 
But,  we  consider  it  highly  ridiculous  and  improper  to  speculate, 
in  this  manner,  about  the  possibility  of  the  Deity's  giving  to  mat- 
ter a  power  of  sensation  and  perception ;  when  we  mow,  from  all 
we  see  of  tibe  creation,  that  he  has  not  thought  proper  so  to  do. 
The  unintelligence  of  matter  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  world :  and  is  the  Deity,  who  is  perfect  wisdom  and 
tmchangeableness,  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  laws  which  he 
himself  nas  appointed  ?  Can  he  maKe  falsehood  truth,  or  wrong 
right?  Gan  he  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity?  Can  he  constitute  2  and 
2  equal  to  10  ?  or,  can  he  make  matter  think  P — In  all  cases,  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  is  not  a  blind  energy,  but  an  attribute 
that  harmonizes  with  his  wisdom  and  holiness. 
J  One  of  the  radical  errors  of  materialism  is,  that  it  regards  every 
phenomenon  of  the  mind  as  a  purely  passive  result  of  certain 
preceding  movements,  just  as  the  proauce  of  a  mill  results  from 
the  motion  of  the  machinery  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus, 
we  have,  first,  the  impact  of  external  objects  on  the  texture 
of  the  brain;  next,  movements  excited  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance bjr  this  impact ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  the  me^ 
dullary  tissue  excited  to  reaction  by  those  movements;  and  this 
reaction,  we  are  told,  is  reflection,  memory,  or  volition,  just  as 
the  case  may  be ;  all  which  are  represented  as  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  their  organic  causes.-^But  that  the  mind  is  entirely  pas- 
sive is  contradicted  by  a  thousand  obvious  phenomena.     Have 

«  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  philosopher  of  Mr.  Locke*s  piety  and  profoODdfiess 
^uld  have  thrown  out  so  dangerous  a  speculation. 
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we  not  the  &ctilty  of  originating  a  train  of  thoi^ht,  and  pursuing 
one  chain  of  associations  in  preterenoe  to  another?  Can  we  not 
direct  our  faculties  to  one  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others? 
This  capability  in  the  mind  is  called  attentum^  and  it  affords 
direct  proof  that  our  powers  are  not  the  slavish  results  of  organ- 
ization; in  fact,  the  feeling  of  intellectual  liberty,  and  spontaniety, 
is  too  strong  and  instinctive  to  be  rooted  out  by  any  sceptical 
reasonings  whatever. 

That  the  mind  is  an  active,  as  well  as  a  passive  bein^,  is  proved 
by  the  concurrent  sense  of  all  mankind ;  nor  is  this  universal 
opiuion  to  be  rashly  set  at  nought ;  for  the  world  at  large,  how- 
ever they  may  err  on  points  of  speculation,  in  matters  of  fact  are 
never  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Thus,  in  every  age,  the  distinction 
between  the  active  and  passive  state  of  the  sentient  part  of  our 
constitution  has  been  noticed,  and  marked  by  corresponding  UO" 
nations  of  language:  for  example,  *^  1  see^"  ^^  Ihear^^  ^^  Ijeel^* 
&c.  express  the  state  of  consciousness  merely  ipassive ;  but  ^^  I  looky* 
^  I  Usten^^  ^<  /  t(mhi^  denote  the  active  state  of  that  inward 
sense.  Again,  in  sensation  the  mind  is  a  passive  recipient  of  the 
impressions  frcnn  without;  but,  during  reflection,  it  is  actively 
employed  in  classing,  comparing,  and  combining  these  impress 
sions.  Memory,  also,  has  an  active  and  passive  form.  When  we 
studiously  endeavour  to  recollect  former  impressions,  we  are  said 
to  employ  memory — the  active  form  of  the  power;  but,  at  other 
times,  recollections  come  unsought  for  across  the  mind,  and  this 
involuntary  reminiscence  constitutes  the  passive  form.  In  short, 
every  power  of  the  mind  has  an  active,  as  well  as  a  passive  state; 
and  this  activity — an  activiw  springing  from  within,  and  belonging 
to  the  understanding  itself,  appears  to  us  next  to  demonstrative 
proof  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  primary  ens  anterior  to,  and  pre- 
siding over,  the  movements  of  organization,  and  not  subservient 
to,  or  consequent  upon,  any  bodily  process.* 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  any  of  the.  sp^ 
culations  of  the  older  metaphysical  writers  on  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  soul,  because  we  conceive  the  inquiry  to  be 
placed  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  faculties.     Our 

r  •  We  would  here  ask  how,  on  the  priociples  of  materialism,  is  the  new-born 
infant  enabled  to  sock,  to  swaUow,  or  to  perform  the  other  motions  usually  termed 
instinctive  i  Is  it  by  the  impact  of  external  bodies  on  the  brain  ?  We  answer,  No  I 
becaase  the  external  senses^  for  several  days  after  birth,  are  very  Imperfectly  de^ 
▼eloped,  and  the  brain,  their  common  centre,  Jtill  more  so,  being  nothing  |iut  a 
pulpy  mass,  almost  without  distinction  of  parts.  These  actions  appear  ^o  us 
wholly  ioezplicable,  unless  they  are  refewed  to  the  nascent  activity  of  an  unnuu 
terlal  principle;  for  we  doubt  not  they  are  aecompanled  and  regulated  by  an 
inward  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Ihe  infant,  more  or  less  clear.  This  is  proved 
by  the  cries,  and  other  voluntary  efforts  at  change  of  posture  which  the  infants 
make  when  in  pain,  as  well  as  by  many  similar  circnmstances. 
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only  oi^ed  has  been  to  •  bring  forward  tfaosp  arguments  fer  tlm 
mind's  imipateriiility,  which-  are  discoverable  by  t^eye  of  reason^. 
aiMl  t^  place  them  on  the  footing  of  other  abstract  truths.  But 
we  shall  hot  pursue  the  subject  any  furthen  To  such  of;  our 
readers  as  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  discussion,  we  i^ecom* 
mend  a  careful  perusal  of  Gudwortb's  "  Intellectual  System5"  the 
admirable  treatise  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  on  the  ^^  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God;'*  and  the  chapter  **  On  a  Future Li^'"  in 
Bishop  Butler^s  «  Analogy." 

But,  after  ^11,  the  im^iaterialiti^  of  mind  stands  in  little  Df»ed  of 
laborious  proofk,  as  our  convictions  on  the  subject  result,  per^ 
haps,  less  from  abstruse  argumentation,  than  from  an  esuiet  s^id 
unprejudiced  ei^aminatian  <  of  our  ideas  and  consciousness.;  it  is 
this  self-examination  which  carries  with  it  the  force  of  t^  intuitive 
belief.* 

We  nbw  proceed  to  the  physiological  d^Murtment  of  the 
subject,  and  we  shall  bestow  upon.it  the  greater  attention,  as  mo^ 
dern  materialists  seem  to  count  upon  Physiology  o^  their  strong 
hold.  . 

^  The  proposition  that  contains  the  ^van.  total  of  their  argo-^ 
ments  is  simply  this :  that  mind  is,  in  no  respects,  different  from 
any  other  vital  action;  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  birain,  just 
as  digestion  is  the  function  of  the  stomach,  secr^ion  that  of  the 
liver,  circulation'  that  of  the  heart,  or  contraction  that  of 
the  muscles.  This  axiom  is  repeated  inc^antly,  though  in  dil^ 
&rent  words,  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  their  works ;  and 
di^  unavoidable  conclusion  from  it  (of  whidi,  by  the  by^9  theys 
^ke  care  often  enough  to  remind  us)  is,  that  it  wouki  be  just  aa 
reasonable  to  expect  digestion,  respiration^  circulation,  secretion, 
and  so  forth,  to  survive  the  death  of  the  body,  as  to  e:sp^t  mind 
tb  survive  that  event.  Besides,  as  the  vitality  of  the  brain  is  de«^ 
rived  from  the  blood,  it  follows,  on  their  pa*inciples,  that  its 
functbh  (mfrzd)  nmst  also  be  derived  intermediately  from  the 
blood.    We  shall  not  here  stop  to  notice  the  shortness  and  oon*^ 

^    ■     >;■■■■;■■ r-^T- .-    -■    -.. ' : — ; ^ rr r 

^  '*  Poisque  I'existence  des  corps  n'est  pour  nous  que  la  per^laDence  d*^(res 
dont  Je3.propriet68  repoodent  a  an  certain  ordre  de  nos  seosatioiis,  il  en  resnlte, 
qa'ellen^a  rien  de  plus  certain,  que  celle  d'antres  dtres,  qui  se  manifetteot  cgale- 
Bient  par  leiirs  effets  sur  nous ;  et  pnisqae  nos  observatiocs  sur  nos  propres  facoUes, 
^onfirip^es  par  cellejB  que  nous  faisons  sur  Ics  ^tres  peusants,  qui  animeat  aussi  des 
9oi;psy  ne  nous  mouitrent  aucune  analogie  entre  Tltre  qui  sent,  ou  qui  pease,  et 
retire  qui  nous  offr^  le  phenomene  de  I'etendue,  oo  &t  Pimpenetrabtltti^,  il  n'y  s 
aucune  raison  de  crolre  ces  ^tres  deja  m^e  oatafe.  Ainsi  la  spirituality  6m 
r^m^  n>st  pas  ape  opinion  qui  ait  besoin  de  preuves,  tnais  le  resultat  sinple  et 
iaaturel  d'une  analyse  exacte  de  nos  id^es,  et  de  nos  faculty.'*  (Vie  de  M.  Toi^gor^ 
par  M.  Condorcet,  quoted  by  Professor  Stewart,  in  bit  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Suppl^noent  ojf  the  Ei^cyclopasdia  Britaunica.) 

^ .  fa  the  last  senlencie  (says  Mr.  Stewart)  substitute  for  apirituaUty  the  word  »»• 
materiality,  and  the  observation  becomes  equally  just  and  iuiportant."  (Pre^m« 
Dissert,  p.  161.) 
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fimcm  of  their  views  in  confounding  the  principle  of  intellection 
with  the  principle  of  vitality,  and  in  ciaasing  together  phenomena 
so  diametrically  opposite  as  those  of  mina  and  c^  mere  organic 
or  vegetative  life.  These  points  we  shall  touch  upon  by  aQd  by;, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  go  on  to  remark  the  dangerous  conclusion 
to  which  the  above  notion  leads.  If  the  whole  operations  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  brain  in  which  they  take  piace^  are  derived,  like 
other  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  blood,  it  follows,  that  our  mo- 
tives, like  our  limbs,  must  depend  on  the  ouality  of  that  fluid ; 
and  that  crimes  in  morality  are  neither  sintul  nor  shameful,  but 
only  pecuUarities  of  constitution :  thus,  according  to  Sir  •  T.  C« 
Morgan, — 

*'  Although,  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  a  coarse  and  ap- 
proximating syjBtem  of  justice  dispenses  rewards  and  punishmeuts  wkh 
sufficient  accuracy,  yet  strictly  and  morally  speaking,  there  exists  oot 
ia  the  human  breast  a  criterion  for  appreciatmg  the  actions  of  others. 
Each  animal  fori^s  within  itself  a  little  republic."  $c^  &c.  (P.  290.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  juridical 
institutions  of  our  country  are  to  be  swept  away  by  the  new  phi- 
losophy :  for  if  men  have  no  souls,  what  need  nave  we  of  bishops 
or  churches?  and  if  crimes  are  merely,  irregularities  in  the 
physical  constitution,  what  mean  those  ugly  edifices  entitled  Newn 

Ste  and  Bridewdl  ?  Our  philosophic  knight  wottetk  not  wh^  mea 
Quid  be  immured  therein  on  account  of  the  dark  compleouoa  of 
their. lives^  any  more^an  the  dark  complexion  of  their  skins; 
nor  why  the  summary  remedy  of  a  halter  should  be  resorted  to. 
for  a  forgerv  or  a  larceny,  any  more  than  for  a  hearts-bum  or  a. 
headache  \i 

Another  of  their  conclusions  (which  by  the  by  seems  ratlier 
laughable  than  dangerous)  is^  that  nian  excels  a  maggot  or  a 
mite  solely  by  the  superior  perfection  of  his  brain ;  that  it  de* 
pends  on  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  texture  in  this  orean,  whe^i* 
ther  an  individual  shall  be  a  fool  or  a  philosopher;  ana  that  <^  a, 
Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  only  excels  other  mortals  by  a  more 
ample  developement  of  the  anterior  eerebral  lobes;  by  havifig  an 
extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  place." 

Now  all  this  is  very  wonoerful,  but  we  rather  suspect  we  hai^ 
heard  it  before :  it  sounds  vevy  like  the  theory  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,*  those  celebrated  *men  of  skulls,'  who  teach  the  new 
art  of  estimatmg  man's  inward  propensities  by  his  outward  protu* 
berances,  and  of  deducing  the  solidity  of  his  understandii;ig  from 
die  soHd  contents  of  his  be^d-piece;  nay,  it  coincides  with  m 

•  Although  we  treat  with  some  levity  the  new  hypothesis  inVeoted  by  these 
g^entljunea,  w^  willinsly  aUow  their  claims  to  attention  as  anatombts.  Their  dis- 
cpveries  in  t^  stnicture  of  the  braia,  and  their  superior  skill  in  demoostratiiig 
that  organ •  bave  acqaired  thi^  gfC'.at  and.  merited  reputation* 
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hypothesis  more* ancient  still,  and  fully. as  respectable,  we  mem 
toe  fiir-&incd  Skandlan  sj/slem  J  For  our  part,  although  we  caU'- 
not  boast  of  being  adepts  in  the  art  of  scalp-measuring,  or  of 
having  sacrificed  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  talent,  as  co- 
incideni  with  the  developement  of  the  brain  in  this  or  that  direction, 
we  can  pronounce, /rom  observation^  that  genius  is  not  necessarily 
eminected  with  any  given  configuration  of  the  head.  We  have^^ 
as  often  witnessed,  excellent  natural-abilities  in  persons  with  small 
heads  as  in  others  of  a  contrary  size :  and  we  have, '  on  the  other 
hand,  ibond  many  goodly  and  promising  foreheads,  foreheads 
mailing  in  capaciousness  those  even  of  Bacon  or  of  Shakspeare^ 
either  tenantless  quite,  or  tenanted  only  by  dulness,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Therefore,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  t^t  this  doctrine,  baoced  though  it  be  by  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Shandy,  is  altogether  visionary  and  ridiculous;  a 
decision  which  will  no  doubt  cause  our  adversaries  to  declare  that 
we  are  totally  destitute  of  the  needful  "  inch  of  brain  inxhe  right 
place:'. 

.All  this  absurdity,  however,  teaches  an  important  lesson:  it 
shows  to  what  preposterous  lengths  some  men  will  go:  for  the 
«ake  of  an  hypothesis.  Would  it  not  be  far  more  consentaneous 
to.  reason  ana  nature  to  believe  that  the  Creator  has  made  one 
man's  mind  to  surpass  that  of  another  in  native  vigour  and  acute- 
ness,  jnst  as  he  has  made  one  man's  body  to  exceed  that  of  ano- 
ther in  physical  strength.  And  do  we  not  collect  from  revela- 
lion^  tnat  these  differences  exist  in  the  mind  itself,  and  notin 
^4he  material  af^>aratus ifarough  which.it  acts? 

But,  with  respect  to  the  main  proposition  of  our  antagonists, 
a  very  little  rdoection  must  make  it  appear,  that  Mind  difiers 
widdy  from  .secretion,  d^estion,  circulation,  and  the  other  or- 
ganic functions  with  which  they  have  chosen  to  class  it.  For 
instance,  every  one  must  feel  that  we  have  no  voluntary  power 
over  the  latter  operations,  and  often,  not  even  a  consciousness, 
however  obscure,  that  they  exist.  But  of  Mind  and  its  operations 
we.  are  strictly  conscious,  and  can  at  all  times  direct  and  controul 
them,  almost  as  implicitly  as  we  do  the  motions  of  the  body, 
is.  there  anv  parallel  to  this  in  the  organic  functions ?  What 
mm  is  sensible  that  his  liver  is  secreting  bile,  or  that  his  lacteal 
vessels  are  absorbing  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food?  Can  any 
one  of  us,  by  an  exertion  of  the  will,  cause  our  stomach  to  digest 
only  vegetable  food,  and  not  to  act  upon  animal  substances,  or 
viee  versa  P    Is  there  an  active  and  passive  state  of  the  digestive 

'  •  We  allude  particularly  to  the  parable  of  (he  talents.  St.  Matthew  xzt.  14/ 
«t«pq.  **Unto  whomsaever  much  is  piven,  of  him  shaU  much  be  required.*'  St. 
Luke,  chap,  zii,  Ter.46.     See  also  1  Car.  chap.  xii.  Ver.  4,  et  sfq. 
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und  secreting  ftmctions,  similar  to  what  we  have  proved  to  exist  in 
the  mind  ?  In  strict  terms,  what  real  or  reasonable  analogy  is 
there  betwixt  these  functions  and  that  of  the  understanding. 

Besides,  the  functions  above  specified  difter  rAdically,  tn  their 
very  7iaiure,  from  the  phenomena  of  intellect.  In  the  former,  the 
causes  and  effects  are  invariably  of  the  same  kind.  For  example, 
when  the  heart  causes  the  bjood  to  circulate,  at  is  one  motion 
producing  another  motion :  when  the  stomach  converts  the  food 
into  nottrishment,  it  is  the  heat,  moisture,  gastric  juice,  and 
gradual  compression  of  its  muscular  coat,  that  unite  to  produce 
a  trituration,  solution,  and  conversion,  greater  or  less,  accord* 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  organ,  and  the  nature  of  the  food : 
again,  when  secretion  takes  place,  the  fluid  formed  is  not  a  new 
creation,  but  only  a  new  combination  of  certain  elements  pre- 
existing in  the  blood ;  which,  by  a  delicate  and  inimitable  play 
of  affinities,  are  selected  and  separated  by  the  secreting,  appa- 
ratus. 

The  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent order.  The  causes  and  effects  are  neither  the  same  nor 
even  similar.  For  instance,  an ,  outward  object  midceb  an  im- 
pression on  the  organs  of  sense;  this  impression  is  transmitted  on 
to  the  brain,  and  an  idea  is,  in  the  sequel,  formed  by  the  mind. 
But  this  idea  bears  no  more  actual  similitude  *  to  the  outward 
object  that  gave  rise  to  it,  than  red  colour  does  to  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  The  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  Hume  and  others, 
that  asserted  ideas  to  be  the  images  or  impressions  of  their  ob- 
jects (just  as  an  impression  on  wax  is  the  image  of  the  seal),  has 
long  since  passed  away.  When  we  conceive  the  idea  of  a  house 
or  a  horse,  is  there  in  our  mind,  or  in  our  brain,  any  picture, 
any  spectral  representation,  of  these  objects  ?  The  supposition  is 
gratuitous  and  absurd.  In  fact,  our  ideas  and  sensations  sxe 
more  analogous  to  arbitrary  signs  than  to  any  stamps,  pictures,  or 
images  whatever. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  plainly  appears,  that  though  cogitation 
follows  certain  impressions  produced  by  outward  objects  on  the 
senses,  and  on  the  brain,  as  the  centre  of  the  senses,  still  these' 
impressions  are  the  instruments,  not  the  agents;  the  occasions^ 
not  the  efficient  causes^  of  thought.  Succession  does  not  prove, 
or  even  necessarily  imply,  causation:  we  must  not  argue  from 
the  ^^  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc:*^  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 

•  If  it  did,  then  a  green  object  ought  to  excite  a  green  idea,  or  a  black  object 
a  black  one:  which  woald  be  resolving  the  mind  into  a  mere  camera  obscura. 
This  applies  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  but  in  the  case  of  tonch,  smell,  &c.  we  ought  to 
have  a  round  or  square  idea,  a  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft,  fragrant  or  foetid 
one,  just  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects  of  per- 
-iceptiop. 

6 
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not»  in  diis  cat^  mistake  a  sequence  for  a  consequence.  AH  the 
organic  movements  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nervous  system  con« 
nected  with  it,  are  but  of  secondary  account,  bein^  in  every 
respect  subservient  to  the  immaterial  principle,  which  employs 
them  as  its  unintetligent  instruments. 

.  But,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
analc^  betwixt  mind  as  the  function  of  the  brain,  and  digestion 
as  the  function  of  the  stonuch,  is  complete  and  conclusive: 
what  would  our  materialists  gain  by  the  admission?  We  shall 
8ee.-*-Tbey  themselves  will  not  pretend  that  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion are,  in  their  nature^  any  thing  else  than  the  flpprapriatkm 
and  cofwersion  of  external  matter  into  another  form,  and  the 
assimiUukn  of  it  to  the  texture  of  the  bodjr.  Therefore  it  fol-p 
]ow8,  on  their  own  principles,  that  the  brain,  in  the  process  of 
intellection,  must  appropriate  and  convert  external  objects  into 
its  own  substance  I  At  this  rate,  cogitation  become  a  pheno- 
menon purely  chemical,  and  all  our  Jsnowledge  must  consist  of 
innumerable  atoms,— the  fragments  and  componait  elements  of 
things  contemplated  by  the  senses  I  At  this  rate  also,  the  wonder 
expressed  of  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster,  **  that  one  small  head 
could  carry  all  he  knew,"  would  be  increased  ten  thousand  fold: 
for,  we  suspect,  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  human  cranium 
could  not  contain  a  single  week's  series  of  these  appropriatums^ 
cenversions^  and  assimilations  ! 

.  It  thus  is  manifest,  that  the  boasted  argument  from  analogy^ 
in  which  our  opponents  put  their  diief  trust,  is  calculated,  luce 
•n  elephant  in  battle^  to  cause  infinitely  more  confusion  and  an- 
ZK^ance  to  their  own  ranks,  than  to  us  whom  it  was  meant  to 
overthrow. 

For  the  sake  of  not  embarrassing  the  discussion  by  urging 
too  many  obiections  at  once,  we  have  hitherto  argued  th^ 
question  as  it  those  movements  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
uiose  impacts  and  reactions^  which  our  adversaries  continually 
take  for  granted,  were  real  and  substantial  existences.  It  is  now, 
however,  high  time  to  declare  that  we  regard  them  as  no  bett^ 
than  ^physiohgicalficticny  borrowed  from  tne  exploded  Hartleyan 
.bj'potnesis  of  vibrations,  for  the  sake  of  propping  up  this  new- 
fasnipned  system.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  inconsistent  in  men, 
who  talk  so  constantly  of  their  doctrines  being  founded  on  the 
.firm  basis  of  fact  md  observation,  to  assume  the  very  thing  tibey 
ought  to  prove;  but  we  apprehend  those  who  have  fooked 
even  a  little  into  the  logic  of  materialism,  will  not  feel  surprise,  • 
whatever  else  they  may  feel,  at  the  inconsistency  and  un&imess 
of  its  conclusions.  Tnat  a  soft  medullary  pulp  like  the  brain^ 
.shut  up  in  a  bony  casement,  which  it  accurately  fills,  andcour  , 
fined  down  by  its  appropriate  membranes,  should  possess  that ' 
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intestine  play^-tfaat  facility  c^  action  and  re-action  which  thi« 
Uieory  sup{)oses,  is  certainly,  from  the  reason  of  the  things 
sufficiently  improbable.  But  if  these  movements  are  real,  we 
have  still  to  learn  how,  when,  and  by  whom,  they  have  been 
proved — by  what  set  of  experiments  they  have  been  demon- 
strated. We  confidently  pronounce  that  there  has  not  been 
even  an  attempt  at  proof  upon  tbis  point,  and  we  challenge  our 
adversaries  to  show  the  contrary.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
positions  of  materialism,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  must  binge! 
upon  its  being  proved  true  or  fidse.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  unsupported  opinion  of  an  obscure  reviewer  should 
carry  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  credit  of 
some  who  range  tnemselves  in  the  ranks  of  our  oppotients ;  wa 
shall  therefore  quote  in  our  favour  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Gregory^ 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  medical  science  at  the  present 
day — one  too  who  is  of  equal  authority  as  a  physician  ana  meta^ 
physician.  His  words  are,  *^  Nee  desunt  phifosophi  et  medici 
Hon  parvi  nominis,  qui  negant  uUam  in  mente  mutationem  vel 
cogitationem  fieri,  quam  certa,  et  quae  eidem  respondet,  cerebri 
mutatio  non  comitetur.  Hes  parum  certa,  parum  utilis,  neque 
fiK^ile  ad  experimentum  reducenda.  Tantum  enim  abesl^  ul 
ullam  mutationem  quse  in  cerebro  fiunt,  vel  modi  quo  variae  ejus 
partes  operantur,  dum  memoria^  imaginatio,  judicium  exercenttir,^ 
scientiam  habeamus,  ut  ne  quidem  sana  de  his  rebus  conjectura 
hactenus  fuerit  prolata." — Conspectus  Med.  ITieoret  Auctore 
Jac.  Gregory,  M.  D.  in  Acad.  Edinburg.  Medicinal  Prpx.  Pro* 
£e8s.  Aphor.  5?9S,  It  may  be  well  to  add  the  opinion  of  this^ 
modem  Celsus  on  the  general  question:  speaking  of  the  pheiK>« 
mena  of  mind,  he  observes,  ^*  Qmnes  had  fecultates  tarn  fmr^ 
mentis  sunt^  ut  primb  intuitu  baud  quicquam  corporei  iis  inestt 
videatUT.'* — ^iW.  Aphor.  128  et  293. 

'  But  granting,  what  seems  probable  enough,  that  certaia^ 
changes  (whether  of  the  nature  of  movements  or  not,  we  pretend 
not  to  say)  precede  sensation  and  thought,  this  fact  will  not 
augment  the  probability  of  materialism,  for  all  siich  changes  or 
actions  in  the  brain  are  nothing  but  fnodes  of  that  organ ;  and 
since  the  mode  is  not  really  distinct  from  the  substance  modified 
it  follows  that  the  organic  theory  must  be  false,  unless  we  adimt 
that  the  brain  is  itself  the  ipsissimum  sentiens.  Now^  that  matter, 
whether  cerdbral  or  any  other,  can  thittk^  we  have  before  shown^ 
to  be  an  impossibility  aiid  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Even  were 
the  proposition  incontrovertible  in  point  of  lo^e,  which  it  is 
not,  it  would  nevertheless  be  incredible  in  practice;  for  we  feel 
an  instinctive  .and  indestructible  belief  that  mental  pbenomeua 
are  not  modes  of  matter. 
Indeed  the  very  nature  of  many  6f  our  ideas  testifies  by  W 
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temal  evidence  that-tbey  cannot  have  originated  in  oTgatAtB* 
tion:  for  although  ordinary  knowledge  comes  by  the  senses,  still- 
our  moral  perceptions  (those  intuitive  excitements  to  virtue^ 
which  are  so  interesting  to  Human  hapjMness)  certainly  do  not 
come  through  the  same  channel.  This  is  proved'  by  the  great 
attainments  of  many  persons  blind  from  theirliirth,  and  by  the 
moral  and  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  whose 
instruction  has  been  so  astonishingly  improved  of  late  years.. 
Though  placed  immeasurably  behind  their  fellow-creatures,  these; 
persons  have  evinced  themselves  to  possess  all  the  inward  Sftcuhies 
of  responsible  beings.  Now  if  mind  is  not  distinct  in  itself  and. 
paramount  to  organization,  but  a  simple  product  of  the  five 
senses  acting  upon  the  cerebral  structure,  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
qiure  how  organization  can  possibly  teach  what  it  is  not  convers- 
ant with — what,  in  truth,  is  infinitely  beyond  it  ?  Whence  also,' 
we  may  ask,  came  the  mind  of  the  boy  Mitcfiell,  *  who,  although 
blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  displayed  an  active 
understanding,  a  tenacious  memory,  >  considerable  reasoning 
powers,  and  strong  afi^bctions?  ^ 

The  eificacy  of  education  and  religious  instruction  fiimishes 
an  additional  argument  Tor  the  immateriality  of  mind.  It  is* 
evident  that  on  the  theory  of  materialism  these  could  be 
of  no  avail ;  for  who  could  hope,  by  means  of  essays  and  ser-; 
mons,  to  improve  the  >  organic  texture  of  the  brain,  any  more 
than  tiie  organic  texture  of  the  liver,  the  muscular  power  of  the 
stomachy  or  the  physical  activi^  of  the  limbs  ?  .  The  mind,  how-^ 
ever,  is  a  being  sui  generis^  and  has  its  appropriate  means  of  im- 
provement :  it  is  invigorated  by  education,  enriched  by  expe-- 
rience,  and  enlarged  by  study,  just  as  the  body  is  nourished  by 
sustenance  and  aggrandized  by  time,  care,  and  the  growth  of  parts.- 

Again  :  were  the  understanding  not  a  separate  principle,  how 
are 'we  to  account  for  those  sudden  transitions  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  individuals,  which  repentance  and  amendment  fre- 
quently exhibit — do  they  arise  from  a  complete  change  of  the  or-: 
^anization  ? — that  is  impossible.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  is 
mcbmpatible  with  such  a  cause.  As  little  can  they  be  ascribed 
to  alterations  of  diet,  climate,  or  other  circumstances  purely  phy-^ 
sical,  influencing  the  nervous  system ;  for  experience  proves  that 
they  generally  follow  moral  considerations,  addressed  to,  and 
acting  upon,  the  mind  05  mind.  There  are  also  more  gradual* 
transitions  than  those,  we  have  mentioned,  that  have  just  as  little^ 
reference  to  torganization.    For  instance,  let  any  one   analyze 

♦  See  the**  History  of  James  Mitchell,  ahoy  born  blind  and  deaf.  By  J,  Ward- 
rop,  F.  R.  S.  London,  1813.** — For  a  good  summary  of  this  interesting  traot  vre 
nay  r^fer  to  the  **  £difl1).  Q&e^.  and  Sorg.  Journal,*'  ?ol.  ix.  p.  473. 
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the  o^bjis.be  naw  happens  to  hold  onmftny  subjects  of  iiii'^ 
portance,;  and.  compare  tnem  with  those  he  entertained  on  th'& 
same  points  twelve  or  twenty  years  ago»  he  will  find  that,  slowly 
and  almost  unconsciously,  they  have  undergcme  the  greatest  alter^ 
ations,and  amendments,  while  the  size  and  structure  of  the 
brain,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  remains  (as  far  as  rational 
evidence  goes)  in  every  respect  as  before.  In  short,  these,  and 
a  thousand  analogous  phenomena,  prove  unequivocally  the  eX'- 
istence  of  an  intelligent,  and  improveable  principle  in  masi, 
wholly  distinct  from  matter,  and  not  deriving  its  powers  and  ca- 
pacities from  that  source. 

We  shall  only  urge  one.  more  argument,  and  that  a  physiolo^ 
gical  one.  The  earliest  phenomena  of  ordinary  death  are,  the 
departure  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  and  the  cessation' of 
breathing.  These,  however,  constitute  only  the  first  stage  of 
that  event ;  because,  for  aconsiderable  time  afterwards,  the  nerves 
are  found  to  retain  their  excitability,  the  heart  its  irritability, 
an(l  the  muscles  and  smaller  blood-vessels  their  contractility.  * 
These  vital  properties  are  only  lost  by  slow  d^rees,  after  the 

tower  of .  feeling  and  thinking  has.  ceased  to  be  present.  For 
ours  after  this  last  .power  has  disappeared,  if  the  nerves  are 
treated  with  apprppriate  stimuli,  they  resume,  to  a  certain  extent, 
th^ir  iiinctions.;  .This  proves  them. still  capable  of  conveying 
impressions,  to  the  mind,  or  of  executing  the  mind's  volitions  in 
r^1;urn ;  but  neither  sensation,  perception,  nor  volition,  now  tdkes 
place,  because  the  p^rcipi^/  is  gone.'  It  thus  would  seem  that 
the  immaterial  principle,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  living:  ma- 
chine, .is  the  first  to  leave  its  tenement,  and  that  the  subordinate 
iunctipns,  essential  to  the  life  of  the  body,  die  as  it  w^eonly  con^^ 
secutively .  or  by  implication..  We  pretend  not  to  know  the 
exact  point  of  time  (after  the  cessation  of  respiration)  when  the 
soul  finally,  quits  the  mortal  fabric.  That  its  departure  is  not 
always  instantaneous  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  phenomena  of 
swooning,  and  by  the  fact  of  persons  having  been  restored  aftev 
apparent  death  from  drowning.  Perhaps  the  time  differs  in  di& 
ferent  individuals,  according  to  the  previous  state  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  external  cause  which  produces  death.  But  every 
thing  observed  on  the  subject  teaches  us  that  the.  time  is  very  li- 
mited—perhaps not  exceeding  an  hour  in  any  case,  and  very 
seldom  equalling  half  that  space.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz. 
that  the  mind  is  gone  beyond  recall  long  before  the  func- 
tions of  our  merely  vegetative  existence  have  entirely  ceased. 
That  a  really  vital  action  remains  in  the  stomach  for  a  length,  of 

•  For  a. proof  of  this  see  Dr.  Wilson  jPhilip's  **  Experiments  on  the  Vital 
Functions,'*  p.' 21*0. 
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time  after  vil^ble  dealfa^  wa^  long  ago  ascertained  by  die  celebratiMl 
John  Hunter;  and  r^ent  experimentd,  performed  on  the  bodies 
of  criminids  a  few  hourii  after  they  haye  undergone  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  prove  that  every  limb  may  be  thrown  into  action  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  voltaic  pile.  The  muscles,  by  means  of  galvanism, 
are  made  to  perform  vehement  contractions ;  but  these  movements, 
besides  being  transient,  are  quite  invohmtary  aiid  unconscious. 
By  the  aid  of  galvanism  also,  a  secreting  organ  has  been  made 
to  secrete^  or  the  stomach  to  digest  for  a  short  time,  and,  by  ar- 
tificial respiration,  the  heart  has  been  made  to  be^t  after  the 
spirit  has  fled :  but  galvanism  never  produced  consciousness,  ot 
thoilght,  or  memory; — no  artificial  process  has  yet  been  able  to 
Imitate  the  actions  of  the  immaterial  part  of  our  constitution. 

These  facts,  besides  contradicting  the  position  about  the  iden- 
tity of  mind  and  organization,  tend  to  show  istiU  more  clearly 
the  wide  difierence  (which  we  lately  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
other  arguments)  betwixt  the  intellectual  and  organic  functions. 

The  new  school  of  materialists  affirms  that  life,  as  well  as  mind^ 
is  the  result  of  organization ;  but  thougb  this  is  an  error  of  great 
magnitude,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it.  Indeed, 
4o  do  so  would  be  almost  superfluous,  as  it  has  already  been  ably 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Rennell.  Perhaps  that  will  oe  thought 
the  most  successful  part  of  his  book  where  he  exposes  the  bad 
reasonings  of  his  opponents  on  this  point.  These  reasonings  are 
inconsistent  and  contradictory, — an  undoubted  s%n  that  th6 
authors  had  not  made  up  their  minds  either  what  to  affiite  oi 
what  to  deny  with  regard  to  life.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider 
it  evident  that  life  is  not  the  result,  but  rather  the  principle  that 
animates  orgfinization.  Of  course,  we  now  speak  of  m^re  organie 
or  vegetative  life.  Yet  we  may  observe  that,  however  peeuliai^ 
and  inexplicable  the  powers  of  this  occult  principle  may  appei»J 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  as  remote  fi*om  cogitation  as  elastieSty, 
gravitation^  or  any  other  of  the  subordinate  powers  supel>added 
to  matter.  Vegetables  possess  life  as  much  as  we  do ;  but  V€^t<* 
dbles  do  not  think,  remember,  will,  or  move.* 

The  animal  functions  (which  include  all  the  mental  powers^ 
high  or  low,  together  with  the  capacity  of  locomotion)  have  oiily 
been  observed  in  those  classes  ot  living  beings  that  have  a  nerv*^ 
ous  system ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  that  this  system^ 
and  the  brain  as  its  centre,  is  the  essential  organ  of  animal  life* 


*  Some  faots  about  the  mobility  of  the  lensitivv  and  other  plants  may  sdem  to 
form  an  exception  to  this  last  observation.  Bat  in  these  instances^  the  motion  is 
fvhoUy  involuntary,  and  may  result  from  irritability:  or,  it  may  follow  the  canse 
that  excites  it,  just  as  the  motion  of  the  needle  follows  the  approach  of  the 
magnet. 
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On  this  account,  the  brain  has  been  zealously,  studied  in  every 
age;  for  although  the  notion;  tWt  it  ^'thinks,  judges,  arid  wills; 
is  a  new  doctrine;  Ihebelief  that  all  intellectual  phenomena  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  dependant  upon  it  for  their  actual  manifesta- 
tions, is  sufficiently  ancient.  ^  Dqmbcritus  of  Abdera  dissected 
thisorgan  almost  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  HaUer,  Vic'q. 
UAzyr,  Reil,  Mqfiro,  Cuvier^  together  wiui  hundreds  of  other 
anatomists,  have  investigated  it  in  more  modern  times;  yet  with- 
out throwing  the  least  light  on  itsTunctions. 

The  causes  of  this'  want  of  success  are  very  apparent ;  the 
brain  is  a  complete  anomaly  in  our  physical  structure,  as  it  pre- 
sents the  mysterious  union  of  an  immaterial  something  that  rea* 
sons,  reflects,  and  feels,  with  a  material  part  obeying  the  usual 
laws  of  our  organization.  The  nature  of  this  union  is  obviously 
calculated  to  baffle  all  inquiry :  and  even  were  this  primary  ob- 
stacle overcome,  we  are  immediatelv  met  by  another  equally 
formidable :  namely,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  any  traces 
on  the*  brain  can  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  or  furnisn  it  with 
ideas.  These  difficulties  always  have  existed  and  always  will 
exist :  the  longer  we  reflect  lipon  them,  the  more  do  we  feel  that 
they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  We  do  not  see  any 
possibility  of  their  ever  being  known;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  saga- 
ciously observes,  .''  Homo  tantum  facit  et  intelh'git  quantum  re 
vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest."  *  We  need 
not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the  speculations  of  different  philosophers 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  this  union  and  to  assign  localities 
to  the  soul ; — of  Des  Cartes,  for  instance,  who  enthroned  it  on  the 
pineal  gland,,  or  of  others  who  made  it  an  inmate  of  the  ventri- 
cles, or  interwove  it  in  the  texture  of  the  cerebellum.  Though  all 
these  notions  are  equally  crude  and  fanciful,  one  broad  truth 
seems  undeniable,  viz.  that,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  brain  is  the  destined  medium,  by  which,  during  the 
present  life,  the  mind  holds  communication  with  the  external 
world. 

The  obscurity  of  this  subject  has  been  turned  to  very  singular 
account  by  the  materialists  of  the  present  day.  Feeling,  like  all 
others,  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  mode  of  connexion 
•between  an  immaterial  and  corporeal  being,  they  have  hastily 
denied  the  former  altogether,  and  asigned  the.  phenomena  it  pro- 
duces to  the  mere  brain.  But  as  well  might  they  say  that  the 
humours,  tunics,  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  ly  ihemselveSy  can 
constitute  ideas  of  vision,  as  that  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
medullary  or  cineritious,  and  the  play  of  its  veins  and  arteries, 
can  by  themselves  originate  thought.  To  maintain  that  the 
•' ^^ 


*  Ndyum  Organ,  lib.  1.  aphor,  1, 

YOL.  XIV,  NO.  xxyiu  0 
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brain  is  the  efficient  cause  of  intellect,  solely  bepause,  by  tibe  law 
of  nature,  the  former  reveals  the  operations  of  the  latter>  i« 
highly  illogical ;  for  we  ought  to  recollect  that  a  law  of  nature  is 
hot  in  itself  a  came,  it  is  only  the  rule  according  to  which  sax 
efficient  cause  acts.  As  Cicero  justly  observest  ^^  non  sic  causa 
intelligi  debet  ut  quod  cuique  antecedat  id  et  causa  sit,  sed  quod 
cuique  efficienter  antecedat." 

Every  physiologist  knows  that  very  considerable  portions  q€ 
the  cerebral  substance  have,  in  various  instances,  been  lost  by 
outward  injuries,  and  yet  the  person  has  recovered  and  enjoyea 
all  his  faculties.  In  other  instances,  portions  of  the  organ  have 
been  destroyed  by  inward  suppuration,  or  displaced,  and  ulti^ 
niately  absorbed,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  water  within 
the  ventricles ;  and  yet  no  corresponding  loss  of  the  mental 
powers  has  accompanied  such  disorganizatipn.  The  records  of 
surgery  abound  in  cases  of  this  description ;  and  though  some  of 
them  may  be  inaccurate,  and  others  wholly  fabulous,  the  rer 
mainder  are  sufficiently  authenticated*  to  carry  conviction  of 
the>fact  to  every  unprejudiced  understanding.  Now,  we  would 
remark  that  one  case  of  this  kind,  well  observed,  is  fatal  to  the 
entire  hypothesis  of  our  antagonists :  for  if  the  mind  is  simply 
the  function  of  the  brain,  must  it  not  follow  in  every  case,  that 
the  loss  of  any  part  of  its  substance  should  carry  away  with  it  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  understanding  ?  If  a  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
destroyed  or  removed,  can  digestion  any  longer  be  performpd  ? 
If  the  chest  is  distended  with  a  dropsical  collection  of  water,  wiU 
not  respiration  be  at  first  laborious,  and  in  the  end  totally  iin* 
practicable  ?  or,  if  there  is  an  abscess  in  a  joint,  will  not  the 
motions  of  that  joint  be  greatly  impaired  ? 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  they  have  recourse  to  a 

great  deal  of  evasion.  In  the  first  place,  they  allege  that,  in 
ydrocephalus,  there  is  merely  an  unfolding  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  but  no  absorption,  and  consequently  no  loss  of  its 
substance :  and  that,  of  course,  the  mental  functions  must  needa 
remain  while  the  brain  remains.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  we 
may  state  that  all  unbiassed  observers  admit  the  fact  of  occasional 
absorption :  but  even  if  it  never  took  place,  the  displacement 
which  this  unfolding  of  the  convolutions  implies,  must  disturb  the 
relative  situation  of  parts,  and  consequently  (on  their  own  way 
of  arguing)  disturb  the  relative  manifestations  of  the  function. 
Thus  the  mind  ought  to  be  nearly  as  distant  from  its  sound  state 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  real  absorption,  or  loss  of  brain. 

In  the  second  place,  they  suj^pose  that  the  brain  is  a  double 
organ,  and  that  one  hemisphere  can  upon  some  occasions  do 

•  See  Baroif  HaUer's  Elements  Pbysiologitfe,  torn.  i. 
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the  ofSce  of*  both :  just  sb  we  continue  to  see  with  one  eye  when 
the  other  is  extinct^  to  feel  with  one  hand  when  the  other  is  cut 
ofi^  or  to  breathe  with  the  lung  of  one  side,  when  the  other  is 
wounded^  or  has  its  structure  destroyed  by  consumption.  Thi% 
however,  is  all  exceedingly  inconclusive,  and  exhibits  another 
example  of  that  loose  ana  vicious  analc^  which  we  have  already 
had  to  complain  of  in  the  reasonings  oiour  materialists*  Wliere 
is  the  PROOF  that  the  brain  is  a  double  organ  ?  *  or  were  its  du- 
plicity admitted,  how  do  they  show  that  one  of  its  halves  can  do 
the  office  of  both?  The  heart  will  furnish  an  example  in  point : 
it  is  a  double  organ,  and  its  two  sides,  joined  togetner  by  a  s^ 
turn,  are  equally  destined  to  propel  the  blood.  But  what  physio- 
logist will  contend  that  one  of  iu  sides  can  perform  the  office  of 
both?  We  might  also  ask  where  has  been  an  instance  of  one 
lung  being  wounded,  or  seriously  injured,  and  the  other  going 
quietly  on  with  the  function  of  respiration,  just  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter  ?  Redly  these  speculations  are  so  exceedingly 
^[ratuitous,  that  we  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to  our  readers 
&r  wasting  so  mudi  time  in  their  confutation. 

Though  the  cases  of  the  loss  of  brain  without  any  correspond- 
ing loss  of  faculties,  overthrow  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing 
it  would  not  be  legitimate  to  infer  from  them,  that  mind  is 
totally  independent  of  thsit  organ.  On  the  contrary,  many 
familiar  &cts,  both  in  health  and  disease,  prove  a  close  con- 
nexion between  them.  All  we  wish  to  deduce  from  the  cases  ii;i 
question  is,  that  the  degree  as  well  b&  the  72a/z^r&  of  this  connexion 
is  wholly  unknown ;  and  that  whatever  hypotheses  may  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject,  no  rational  theory  can  at  present  oe  hoped 
for.  Indeed,  so  little  do  we  understand  c^  the  relation  of  brain  to 
intellect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  shall  be  the 
effect  of  any  given  injury,  or  disease  of  the  cerebral  structure.  In 
some  easeig  the  loss  <h  faculties  is  considerable  or  complete;  and 
in  others,  from  a  similar  injury  or  disease,  there  is  little  or  no 
loss  either  of  sensibility  or  any  other  menial  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  we  wish  to  convey  is,  that  the  mind 
is  <fi$dnct  and  indepeildent  in  its  essence,  and  only  dependant 
upon  the  organs  of  the  body  for  its  present  exercise :  the  brain, 
therefore,  is  no  moi^  the  cause  of  thought  than  die  tongue  is  of 
speech,  or  the  hand  the  cause  of  the  letters  and  ideas  we  are  at 
this  moment  tracing  upon  the  page  before  us.    From  the  mere 

*  firniBtiog  tliftt  the  bruin  isdouble,  can  tbey,  vvith  tbe  least  degree  of  reason, 
say  the  same  thing  of  the  spioal  chord,  which  by  tbe  ez|>eriinents  of  Dn  W.  Philip 
(**  Oa  <he  Vital  Faaotioas^"  p.  S09,  £x^.  72)  has  been  proved  to  be  the  seat  of 
seDsatioD,  as  weU  as  tbfe  braiu«  The  saperflcial  fissnre  ranaiiigdown  tbe  anteriar 
put  «f  tUs  cirdcao  Mwe&y  aevar  te  coosidcrcd  asdtvidi^ig  it  iate  two  haWes,  for 
Tory  plain  reawuM ;  bttt  1^  ibeae  are  strictly  anatomical,  we  need  not  trouble  aur 
readers  with  them. 

o2 
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reason  of  tihe  thing,  we  esteem  it  far  more  likely  that  the  mind, 
as  the  primary  mover,  should  influence  the"  soft  and  plastic 
brain,  tnan  that  the  latter  should  spontaneously  commence  those 
intestine  changes  which  are  supposed  to  accompany  the  process 
of  thought 

If  our  adversaries  quote  facts  to  show  the  despotic  power  of 
organization  over  mind,  we  can  adduce  opposite  facts  proving  the 
dominion  of  mind  over  organization  to  be  equally  unlimited; 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Spartan  Leonidas,  or  the  Athenian  Cynae- 
gyrus,  of  Mutius  Scaevola  who  deliberately  burnt  off  his  hand,  or 
of  the  heroic  Abercromby  who  kept  the  field  until  **  victory 
shone  on  his  life's  ebbing  sands;"  there  are  a  thousand  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  mental  affections  over  the  state  of  the 
brain.  Persons,  it  is  well  known  have  been  struck  senseless  and 
motionless  by  bad  tidings :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  previously  in 
a  state  of  dehrium,  or  even  actual  insanity,  they  have  occasionally 
been  recalled  to  reason  by  jnerely  repeating  in  their  hearing  some 
intelligence  fraught  with  strong  or  afflicting  emotion.  Have  we 
forgotten  the  instances  of  martyrs,  who,  in  times  of  persecution, 
have  suffered  the  agonies  of  the  axe,  or  the  torments  of  the  stake, 
with  a  firmness  that  complained  not;  a  firmness  inspired  and 
sustained  by  the  influence  of  religious  principle  on  the  mind  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  various  individuals  mentioned  in  history, 
who,  from  love  of  country,  or  love  of  fame,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  native  greatness  of  soul,  have  cheerfully  devoted  themselves 
to  'peril,  and  pain,  and  even  death  itself?  Let  any  one,  after 
duly' weighing  such  facts,  pronounce  whether  mind  does  not  ex- 
ert a  govemmg  power  over  organization  as  wonderful  as  any  of 
the  contrary  instances  that  materialists  can  produce.* 


*  M.  Coryisart  remarks,  that,  daring  the  French  Revolatjon,  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  were  onosually  eQmmon»  and  he  ascribes  them  to  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  depressing  passions  at  that  dreadful  period. 

The  following  passage,  from  another  quarter,  affords  an  additional  proof  of 
-what  we  have  advanced : — '*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  iatbe  medical  history  of 
fleets  and  armies,  that,  doring  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  a  hot  campaign,  or  the 
active  progress  of  war-like  operations,  (he  men  are  very  little  subject  to  illness  of 
any  sort ;  as  if  the  elation  of  hope,  and  the  other  great  passions  with  which  they 
are  agitated,  had  the  virtue  to  steel  the  constitution  against  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  disease.  No  sooner,  however,  does  a  great  failure,  and  the  dejection  it 
draws  after  it,  allow  the  spirit  of  enterprize  to  flag,  than  the  previous  fatigues 
and  exposures  begin  *to  tell  upon  the  constitution  by  their  usual  results— disease. 
Like'a  machine  wound  up  beyond  its  pitch,  the  excitement  of  accumulated  motiTCs 
OBce  withdrawn,  the  human  frame  rapidly  runs  down,  and  yields  with  a  facility 
almost  as  unexpected  as  its  former  resistance.'* 

See  a  paper  by  Archibald  Robertson,  M.  D.  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Johoson'i 
work  on '« The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climatesi    Second  Edition. 

We  omit  saying  any  thing  of  fainting,  blushing,  trembling,  &c,  &c.  as  examples 
of  the  mind's  pow^r  over  organisation,  as  tliese  most  readily  suggest  themselves  Iq 
every  reader, 
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We  foresee  that  an  objection  may  be  made  to  the  general 
scope  of  our  arguments.  For  instance,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
-very  same  reasoning  we  have  employed  to  prove  an  immaterial 
and[  immortal  principle  in  man,  will  equally  go  to  prove  a  simi- 
lar principle  in  brutes.  On  this  point  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining ourselves.  We  fairly  confess,  that,  as  far  as  human 
judgment  can  discover,  we  cannot  perceive  any  natural  reason  why 
the  sensitive  powers  of  the  lower  animals  should  be  annihilated  by 
death,  any  more  than  those  of  man.  These  powers  differ  from 
ours  very  much  in  their  degree^  but  not  in.  their  nature;  for 
we  thinK  the  consciousne3s,  will,  memory,  &c.  of  brutes  as 
much  require  an  immaterial  principle  for  tneir  performance,  as 
they  do  in  ourselves.*  To  attribute  them  to  instinct  explains 
nothing :  the  question  is,  as  all  brutes,  even  the  lowest  kmd  of 
them,  evidently  have  a  sentient  principle,  whether  is  this  prin- 
ciple material  or  immaterial?  For  our  part,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  mechanism  can  produce  animal  volition,  memory, 
and  docility,  any  more  than  it  can  produce  the  same  phenomena 
in  the  human  race.  We  see  nothing  absurd  or  ludicrous  in 
supposing  such  powers,  in  the  lower  animals,  to  be  the  result  of 
an  immaterial  principle;  for  nothing  can  be  accounted  mean  that 
Omnipotence  hath  formed ;  and  it  is  not  for  us,  by  our  vain  ima- 
ginings, to  set  bounds  to  his  power  or  his  goodness* 

The  first  degree  of  animal  mind  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  ao  obscure  consciousness,  and  an  imperfect  kind  of  sensi- 
bility to  external  impressions.  As  we  ascend,  in  the  scale  of 
creation  we  find  these  primitive  faculties  gradually  adorned  by 
the  superaddition  of  powers,  of  a  higher  order,  till  at  last  we  ar- 
rive at  man,  who,  besides  all  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  animals, 
has  intellectual  capacities  and  high  moral  and  reflecting  powers 
of  which  they  are  totally  destitute.  Man  thus  becomes  the 
"  nexus  utriusque  mundi,"  the  connecting  link  betwixt  animal 
and  angelic  natures.  From  all  this  there  arises  a  presumption 
that  animals  are  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  immortality,  provided  it 
be  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High  that  they  should 
enjoy  that  blessmg.  We  say  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  because, 
although  it  follows  that  every  conscious  and  thinking  being  must 
be  imra^iterial,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  immaterial  being  must 
needs  be  immortal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  evident,  when 
we  consider  the  subject,  that  any  immaterial  being  whatever, 
though  indestructible  from  mere  material  causes,  may  be  annihi- 
lated by  the  great  Being  that  created  it — if  such  is  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  When  we  said,  in  a  former  part  of  our  article,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  secure  of  immortality  ly  reason  of  its  imma- 
teriality, we  spoke  only  with  a  reference  to  sublunary  causes,  and 
not  tp  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence,    This  consideration,  thereforci 
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•will  apiain  why  beasts  periah  for  ever*-«if  indeed  tliey  do  p^ish. 
Butthotu^  the  latter  is  a  prevailing  opinion.  Bishop  Butler* 
.  seems  to  nave  thought  otherwise;  at  least  he  contended  that  ar- 
ffument^  from  reason,  for  the  immortality  of  man  were  not  to 
be  held  invalid,  merely  for  fear  that  their  admission  should  coii' 
cede  that  privilege  to  brutes  also.  Such  narrow  views,  he  justly 
observe,  are  founded  on  our  ignorance,  and  only  have  weight 
with  those  that  ^*  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  ar«  acquainted 
.with  the  whole  system  of  things."  On  this  obscure  subject  we 
cannot  presume  to  give  any  definite  opinion.f 

It  has  been  urged  against  Mr.  Rennell's  reasonings,  and  it 
probably  will  also  be  urged  against  us,  that  in  maintaining  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  to  be  discoverable  by  reason,  we  are  pro- 
pounding a  doctrine  hostile  to  Christianity.  "  If  the  immate- 
riality and  immortality  of  the  soul  can  be  so  easily  and  incon- 
trovertibly  established  by  reason,  this  consideration  must  mate- 
rnally decrease  the  value,  and  particularly  the  necessity  of  revealed 
religion ;  for  that  which  we  can  discover  by  reason,  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  the  Deity's  announcing  by  special  revelation."  X 
(Edwinsford,  p.  148.) 

*  ^ul1er*s  *'  Analogy  betwixt  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  chap.  i.  on  a 
Aiturelife.  P.  «9. 

+  Our  readers  may  be  gratified  with  tlie  following  extract  from  a  book  very 

.  little  koowni  altbougb,  in  many  respects^  aa  ingenious  performance.  "  I  dare 
pronounce  the anals  of  brutes  immortal,  from  scripture,  evidence,  reason,  and  argu- 
ment. Pray  will  you  he  pleased  to  tell  me  what  you  think  was  their  original  state 
and  condition  in  Paradise,  when  all  the  works  of  God  were  pronounced  Tcry  good  ? 
Were  they  mortal  then  }  Conld  any  creature  be  mortal  before  death  came  into  the 
world  ?  But  death  was  the  consequence  of  transgression,  Roni.  v.  12.  If  death  then 
wsm  the  consequence  of  sin,  *tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  elTect  should  precede  the 

'  cause }  that  the  execution  should  both  anticipate  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and 
the  transgression.  Therefore  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  ia  the  ioteatioa  of  their 
Creator,  by  their  original  frame,  and  tficir  relation  to  the  universal  system,  they  were 
to  be  partakers  of  that  bliss  and  immortality  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  whole 

'  creation,  till  man,  by  his  disobedience,  forfeited  it  for  himself  and  in  consequence 

.  for  them.  Moses  declares  that  they  have  living  souls.  Gen.  i.  29,  SOi  and  the 
Scriptures  every  where  represent  them  as  objects  of  Divine  care  and  compassion, 
as  depending  tipon  God  for  the  support  of  that  life  which  he  has  given  thera.  Job 
xxxiii.41 ;  Psal,  civ.  c.Tlvii.95  Matthew  vi.26. — God  himself  guardsagaJnst  the 
cruel  oppreasion  of  the  cattle  by  the  Sabbnth-day's  rest,  Exod.  xxili.  12  $  and  in  tlie 
4tb  aud  5th  verses  mentions  particular  acts  of  mercy  that  he  requires  from  us  to 
them.  And  our  blessed  Lord  mentions  it  as  an  act  of  humanity  and  natural  justice, 
Malt.  xii.  IO5  Luke  xiv.  5,"  Sec  &c. — Sec  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Nerves.     By 

.  W.Smhh,  M.D."  8vo.  London,  1768. 

We  do  oot  profess  ourselves  converts. to  the  opinion  of  this  writjsr.  Indeed  the 
subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confers  our  ignorauce  of  it. 

'  But  we  introduced  the  extract  in  order  to  satisfy  pious  minds  that  there  is  nothing 
profane  in  supposing  the  lower  animals  to  be  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  natural 
immortality, 

^  The  same  objection  it  urged,  though  in  different  words,  by  the  ^'  Oxford 
Gfadoate.^  The  pamphlet  of  this  gentleman  is  very  ably  written,  and  evinces 
ftlfo  ft  ttittpenue  ipirlt.  But  bis  Inteoiion  (to  say  the  least)  seems  extremely 
e9«lv9CAU     li  is  to  ua  a  complete  eaigmai  for  wecatmotfiaii  out  which  tide 
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We  quote  this  sophism  as  a  proof  of  the  insidiousness  of 
Deism,  in  feigning  a  respect  for  revelation  which  it  does  not  feel. 
We  think  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  that  whatever  strengthens 
our  bdief  in  a  fbture  state  must  be  favourable  to  revelation. 
Christianity  does  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  no^vers 
about  those  great  topics  that  interest  the  consciences  ot  men ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  improper  in  tracing  the  evidences  of  the 
soul's  immateriality  which  unaided  reason  suggests.  We  are  in 
fact  obliged  to  take  this  ground  in  coping  with  our  modem 
sceptics;  for  where  would  be  the  use  of  advancing  arguments 
from  revelation  to  men  who  disbelieve  revelation  r  We  are 
very  far  from  any  wish  to  set  up  the  light  of  reason  agamst 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  superiority  of  the  latter 
<x>nsi&ts  in  its  having  promulgated  in  simple  language,  and  in 
the  form  of  precept,  some  truths  which  could  not  be  disco- 
vered at  all,  and  others  which  could  not  be  discovered  without 
a  process  of  abstruse  reasoning.  But  still  we  contend,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  every  reflecting  Christian,  to  be  able 
to  show  the  grounds  of  ^'  the  hope  that  is  in  him,''  and  to  con- 
template, by  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  the  admirable 
harmony  betwixt  the  system  of  nature  and  the  system  of  grace. 
Philosophy  is  thus  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  faith,  and  the 
head  as  well  as  the  heart  is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
As  Mr.  Rennell  has  well  observed,  infidelity  is  never  more  dan- 
fferous  than  when  it  would  represent  Christianity  as  a  matter  of 
&ith,  rather  than  of  reason  and  evidence. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  with  a  few  general  considerations. 
To  any  one  who  attentively  considers  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
doctrines  we  have  been  examining,  their  evil  tendency  must  be 
self-evident.  They  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  morality,  and 
pluck  up  natural  and  revealed  religion  by  the  very  roots :  for 
now  can  man  be  an  accountable  being,  if  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions  are  the  necessary  results  of  a  process  in  his  constitution, 
over  which  he  has  no  controul?  Or  how  can  he  have  a  soul  to  be 
savedy  if  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  altogether  a  fiction?  Be- 
sidesy  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  they  have  once  armxed  man- 
kind out  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  own  minds,  a  reflex 
mode  of  reasoning,  from  the  same  data,  will  lead  them  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  mind  also.  If  organization  can  think, 
organization  can  create:  and  thus  they  arrive  at  the  cotichision 
of  Spinoza,  that  the  universe  is  the  Deity,*  and  that  every  thing 


of  the  queition  he  is  on.    He  professes  to  favour  ani  assist  Mr.  Retinel  $  but  pro- 
bably that  genUeman  iriU  Irive  reason  to  say  of  him—"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes." 
•  The  incleat  ^feardwi,  and  some  of  the  Stoics,  maintained  this  doctrine} 
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originally  derived  its  existence  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms. 

Indeed,  materialism  seems  in  general  very  closely  allied  to. 
Atheism.  In  the  writings  of  its  supporters  we  never  hear,  of 
God  as  creating  the  world,  and,  by  nis  providence,  continuing 
to  govern  and  sustain  it :  on  the  contrary,  if  they  believe,  in  him, 
at  all,  they  resolve  the  sum  total  of  his  being  into  a  dry  abstrac- 
tion, and  speak  of  him  merely  as  ajirst  cause,  without. caring, 
whether  this  cause  is  an  intelligent  and  independent  Being,  or  .a 
blind  energy  exerting  itself  of'  necessity  in  the  production  of 
given  effects.  Of  the  Almighty,  in  the  proper  and  scriptural 
sense,  they  never  speak ;  or  if  they  do,  they  treat  the  belief  in 
his  existence  and  attributes,  as  a  prejudice  imbibed  during  the 
infancy  and  ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  and  quite  on  a  footing 
with  a  belief  in  sea  or  river  gods,  house  or  forest  deities,  satyrs, 
nymphs,  nereids,  and  other  absurd  creations  of  heathen  fancy  ! 
We  certainly  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  extracting  blasphemy,, 
even  though  veiled  in  recondite  and  scientific  language :  but  we, 
refer  those  that  may  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  to  Sir  T.  C. 
Morgan's  book,  p.  374. 

We  should  never  make  an  end  were  we  to  expose  all  the  im- 
piety, immorality,  and  pernicious  democracy,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  these  modern  materialists :  we  shall,  therefore,  de- 
sist from  the  disagreeable  task.  Yet  we  cannot  help  expressing, 
our  wonder  at  their  confidence  in  insisting,  that  their  opinions 
be  allowed  to  go  abroad  in  the  world  without  question  or  con- 
troversy. They  first  assume  that  their,  doctrines  are  true,  and 
then  triumphantly  tell  us  that  truth  can  never  do  harm  to  man- 
kind. They  talk  roundly  about  the  unfairness  of  imputing 
sinister  motives,  and  raising  a  clamour,  or  exciting  a. prejudice 
against  them  in  the  public  mind;  just,  forsooth,  as  if  we  were  to 
sit  in  passive  silence  while  they  are  wielding  the  tongue  and  the 
pen  against  those  principles  that  sustain  our  best  institutions, 
and  those  doctrines  that  at  once  dignify  and  embellish  life.  The 
axiom  that  "  truth  can  never  do  harm,"  we  believe  as  firmly, 
as^  they  do;  and  for  ihis  very  reason  we  maintain  that. /Aeir doc- 
trines must  be  false.  We  Have  proved  that  they  would  infallibly 
be  productive  of  mischief,  if  imbibed  by  the  world  at  large ;  it 
follows,  therefore  (on  the  principle  that  truth  can  do  no  harm), 
that  the  doctrines  cannot  be  truth.     "  Fous  repetez  sans  cesse 


Spinoza  seems  to  have  adopted  it  from  them  almost  without  alteratioc.     One  of 
heir  poets  &ums  it  up  in  a  single  line, 

*« Superos  quid  quserimus  ultra  ? 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  tides,  quocunque  moveris.** 

LucATf,  Pbars,  i\b%  ixi  Yi  578* 
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q?ie  la  verite  ne  pent  jamais  f aire  de  mal  aux  kommes ;  je  le  crois; 
et  dest  pour  moi  la  preuve  que  ce  que  vous  dites  rCest  pas  la  verity,** 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  value  of  their  investigations  ? 
have  they  thrown  any  new  light  upon  obscure  points  in  physio- 
logy ?  Far  from  it :  on  the  contrary,  whatever  they  chance  to 
take  up,  they  are  sure  to  leave  it  in  deeper  darkness.  Would 
they  but  reason  on  the  various  subjects  of  their  speculations, 
their  arguments  might  be  susceptible  of  confutation :  but  the  fact 
is,  that  of  reasoning,  properly  so  called,  there  is  none  in  all 
their  doctrine.  They  tell  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  medul- 
lary matter  "  thinks,  wills,  and  judges,"  and  insist  on  the  analogy 
betwixt  mind  ^s  the  function  of  the  brain,  and  digestion  or  se- 
cretion as'  that  of  the  stomach  or  the  liver.  But  if  we  look  for 
proofs^  or  expect  to  be  told  how  medullary  matter  thinks,  we 
shall  be  wholly  disappointed.  Instead  of  arguments  or  illus- 
trations, all  the  information  we  gain  is  that  "  it  is  a  vital  action, 
and  not  susceptible  of  any  explanation!"  Thus  they  throw  the 
onus  of  argument  entirely  upon  us.  Nor  is  this  all ;  they  turn  the 
difficulty  and  obscurity  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  ap  im- 
material Being,  into  an  argument  against  its  credibility.  But  is 
this  fair  ?  Does  their  hypothesis  render  the  question  more 
clear?  It  does  the  very  reverse; — it  makes  the  phenomena  far 
more  inexplicable.  Might  we  not,  then,  retort  their  charge  o^ 
obscurity  with  tenfold  force  upon  themselves  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  condemn  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  result,  of  their  in- 
quiries ;  the  former  being  as  disingenuous  and  illogical,  as  the. 
letter  is  revolting  and  dangerous.  Like  true  sceptics,  they  form, 
conclusions  in  which  nothing  is  concluded,  and  draw  inductions 
that  only  tend  to  perplex  what  is  already  known  in  physiology. 
In  the  words  of  our  great  moralist — '*  The  inquirer,  while 
perusing  their  writings,  is  kept  in  continual  suspense;  and,  by  a 
kind  of  intellectual  retrogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more." 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  subject,  we  must  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Rennell's  work.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  an  able  and  excellent 
one,  but,  we  think,  it  contains  some  incautious  opinions,  which,, 
besides  giving  a  handle  to  our  adversaries,  open  the  way  to  dan- 
gerous conclusions.  We  shall  quote  one  passage,  marking  in 
Italics  the  phrases  we  consider  objectionable. 

•  "  Nor  is  the  apparent  decay  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  any  argument 
of  its  final  extinction;  we  have  daily  examples  in  which  the  poivers  of 
the  understanding  have  been  partially  disturbed,  nay^  even  totally  sus- 
pended,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and  have  been  afterwards  re- 
stored to  their  former  vigour.  After  a  violent  fever,  the  mind  is  often 
considerably  affected,  and  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  debility  and  decay 
which  we  observe  in  the  aged;  yet  in  a  certain  tincie  it  will  recover  its 
strength  and  its  tone,  and  lose  every  vestige  of  disorder.    It  may  be 
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worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these  caseBeB^cUlljttheJacukkrqfthemnd 
are  slower  in  their  recovery  than  those  of  the  bodtf*  Even  when  the  bo- 
dily health  is  restored,  some  time  will  oflen  elapse  before  the foU powers 
of  the  mind  return.  In  actual  mania,  instances  are  not  infrequent  of  a 
lucid  interval  immediately  preceding  death,  and  of  a  restoration  of  the 
understanding  at  the  precise  period  when  it  xjoas  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  most  disordered.  These  and  other  more  common  examples 
of  recovery  from  faintings,  from  the  delirium  of  fever  sm^ from  Jits  of 
periodical  insanity^  are  proofs  of  perfect  restoration  after  suspension  and 
decay.  We  have  a  very  strong  presnmption^  therefore,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  after  that  apparent  alienation  or  decay  which  some* 
times  precedes  death,  will  ultimately  be  restored."  (P,  110,  111.) 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  conclusion  which  die  learned  author 
has  deduced ;  but  we  strenuously  object  to  the  previous  doctrine 
of  this  paragraph.  It  is  evident  he  takes  for  granted  that  the 
mind  can  be  diseased  independently  of  the  body,  an  opinion 
which  we  think  can  neither  be  safely  nor  ratumally  entertained* 
That  the  mind  is  immaterial,  Mr.  Kennell  believes  as  firmly  as 
we  do ;  how  then  can  he  conceive  it  subject  to  disease?  Are  not 
diseases  affections  of  matter,  and  do  they  not  imply  discerptibi- 
lity  and  corruptibility  ?  If  so,  can  words  of  this  nature  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  whose  very  essence  is  impassive,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  decay  or  corruption  ?  Is  it  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  a  bein^  is  immaterial,  and  nevertheless  subject 
to  diseases  r  Does  not  immateriality  imply  complete  exemption 
from  inQaences  of  this  sort?  If  the  mind  can  be  diseased,  the 
mind  can  die ;  a  conclusion  contradicted  by  what  we  know  about 
the  cogitative  principle ;  for  all  the  deductions  of  reason  go  to 
prove  that  nothing  can  annihilate  the  soul,  save  the  fiat  ot  that 
Great  Being  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence. 

We  trust  Mr.  Heniiell  will  reconsider  this  point;  for,  when  he 
alleges  the  mind  to  be  subject  to  disease  and  decay,  he  makes  a 
most  important  concession  to  materialists;  and  we  do  not  sec 
how  the  inferences  they  would  inevitably  draw  fi'om  it  can  be  re- 
sisted, if  it  were  true. 

The  author  has  been  led  astray  by  popular  language,  which  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is  any  thing  but  philosophical* 
^*  Mental  complaints, '  or  ^^  diseases  of  the  mind,"  are  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  cases  where 
the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  disturbed  or  impeded. 
Hence  the  nation  has  gained  ground,  that  these  faculties,  in  ihem^ 
selves^  can  sufler  derangement ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  proof 
that  will  substantiate  such  an  opinion^  In  every  instance,  the 
apparent  derangement  is  but  the  effect:  the  cause  lies  in  that 
part  of  the  nervous  system  through  which  the  mind  appears, 
namely,  the  brain.  Insanity  is  a  corporeal  disease,  as  much  as 
Any  other  in  the  nosology  ;  and  all  its  modifications  are  refer* 
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able  ta  xnodifioations  of  disoaaed  aotion  in  the  brain.  Fhs'slcians 
who  have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  disease,  concur  in  this 
opinion  as  to  its  nature ;  indeed  the  frequent  efficacy  of  mere  me- 
dical treatment  sufficiently  establishes  the  f^ct  What  benefitj  wc 
would  ask,  could  result  from  blood-letting  and  hellebore,  if  insanity 
were  a  disease  primarily  affecting  the  mind's  essence?  How 
could  remedies  of  that  nature  operate  upon  on  immaterial  agent? 
.In  short,  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  evidently 
.does  it  appear^  that  the  mind,  as  mindj  is  incapable  of  any  disease 
or  decay  whatever,  and  that  when  its  manifestations  are  sup- 
pressed, impaired,  or  disturbed,  the  cause  always  exists  in  that 
material  part  which  is  its  indispensable  ^ledium  of.  connexion 
.'with  the  external  world,. 

But  as  this  is  an  important  point,  and  so  contrary  to  popular 
,0{)inion,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  it  by  one  or  two  fa- 
miliar examples.  When  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  speck,  its  coats 
rendered  irritable,  or  its  humoijirs  troubled,  frorn  inflammation,  it 
.is  well  known  that  vision  is  either  wholly  obstructed,  or  very  im- 
perfectly performied.  Now,  will  any  one  say,  that  in  such  «ase8, 
the  mind  is  blind,  or  that  the  faculty  by  which  the  soul  perceives 
outward  objects  has  departed  from  it  ?  Certainly  not.  The  loss 
of  sight  is  clistinctly  traced  to  the  state  of  the  material  instrument 
of  vision,  and  assigned  to  that  cause  only*  Let  us  suppose  that 
similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  membranes  or  structure 
of  the  brain.  Is  it  not  consistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
inward  faculties  of  the  understanding,  vi?.  reflection,  imagination, 
judgment,  &c.  should  be  as  much  obstructed,  and  as  imperfectly 
and  unsoundly  manifested  in  this  case,  as  the  outward  faculty  of 
sight  was  in  the  other?  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  observe 
in  insanity,  where  the  blopd-ye$sels  of  the  brain  are  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  its  medullary  texture  altered  by  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation or  its  conseouences. 

A^ain — it  is  well  known  that  the  appetite  is  sometimes  not 
merdy  diminished,  but  even  completely  depraved.  So  much  so 
that  a  person  shall  loathe  his  usual  foodi  and  feel  a  strong  and 
unnatural  craving  for  substances  that  are  not  nutritious,  and  for 
some  tliat  are  even  hurtful.  *  Now,  here  is  an  alienation  of  the 
appetite  as  complete  as  alienation  of  the  mind  in  the  worst  cases 
of  insanity.  But  will  any  one  contend  that  the  disease  is  pri- 
marily in  the  appetite — that  there  is  an  inherent  derangpment  of 
the  metaphysical  inclination  for  food  ?  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  traces  the  disorder  to  an  affection  of  the  coats  and  secretions 
of  the  stomach,  and  believes  th^  depraved  appetittj  to  be  merely 
a  symptom  or  consequence. 

•  IVabaWyaU  oar  rtfodcfi  h^ve  heard  of  •*  The  Dirt-eafcru**  among  Negrocn 
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We  also  conceive  Mn  Renneirs  positions  on  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  to  be  very  questionabla  He  considers  dreams  to 
afford  satisractory  proof  that  the  mind  can  act  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  brain ;  but  although  it  is  pretty  clear,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  from  which 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  dependance  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter,  still  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  observations,  founded 
upon  our  present  stale  ofleing^  can  establish  the  total  independ- 
ence which  he  supposes.  The  proximate  cause  of  sleep  is  un- 
doubtedly corporeal,  and,  perhaps,  consists  in  a  certain  inapti- 
tude of  the  brain  to  receive  the  usual  impulses  of  its  immaterial 
tenant.  When  this  inaptitude  amounts  to  complete  quiescence, 
the  soul  cannot  display  itself,  because  the  instrument  of  its  ope- 
rations is  in  a  state  of  repose.  In  such  circumstances  the  sleep 
is  profound,  and  no  dreams  take  place.  This  repose  or  quiescence 
of  the  brain  mav  be  increased  to  absolute  torpor  for  a  season, 
as  is  seen  in  the  hybernation  of  animals,  and  in  those  rare  cases 
in  the  human  species  where  persons  have  remained  for  several 
hours,  or  even  days,  in  a  trance.  When  this  torpor  of  the  ce- 
rebral system  abates,  the  immaterial  principle  is  again  enabled 
to  resume  its  operations,  owing  to  the  renewed  capabilities  of 
the  instrument. 

Thus,  as  the  cause  of  sleep  is  corporeal,  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  presuming  that  the  cause  of  dreams  is  corporeal 
also.  They  occur  oftenest  when  there  is  any  irritation  of  the 
system  in  general,  or  of  the  brain  in  particular,  hindering  the 
complete  repose  of  that  part.  When  this  irritation  is  great  (as 
in  general  fever  accompanied  with  increased  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels within  the  head),  sleep  is  often  entirely  prevented ;  or  if  it 
does  take  place,  it  is  disturbed  with  frightful  illusions.  What 
is  the  precise  state  of  the  soul  at  such  times,  is  a  disputed  point 
amongst  metaphysicians.  Perhaps  on  so  dark  a  subject  it  may 
be  allowable  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  operations  of  the 
immaterial  being  are  modified  by  the  semi-quiescence  of  the 
material  organ,  and  that  this  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
agent  and  the  instrument  is  the  cause  of  the  wild  imaginations  ' 
and  false  judgments  that  distinguish  our  dreams  from  our  waking 
thoughts.  Dreams,  therefore,  instead  of  proving  the  contrary, 
seem  to  show  that  the  dependance  of  the  immaterial  upon  the 
material  part  is  perpetual  and  without  exception,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  man's  existence  upon  earth. 

It  surely  will  not  be  alleged,  after  all  we  have  written,  that  we 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  organization ;  for,  we  have  all  along 
maintained  that  mind  is  the  ultimate  percipient ;  and  have  pointed 
out  the  wide  distinction  betwixt  the  cogitative  power  itself,  and 
the  subordinate  conditions  necessary  to  its  visible  operations. 
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If  we  had  considered  Mr.  Rennell's  proposition,  about  the 
total  independence  of  mind  upon  the  brain,  a  harmless  error, 
and  merely  a  false  speculation,  we  should  not  have  bestowed  so 
much  time  on  the  examination  of  it.  But  we  conceive  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  deducible  from  the  doctrine  to  be  not  a  little 
dangerous ;  for  if  it  be  admitted,  we  at  once  admit  the  credibility 
of  the  reveries  of  the  ancient  Platonists,*  who  fancied  that  (in  vir- 
tue of  this  independence)  they  could,  while  yet  in  the  body,  hold 
actual  communion  with  the  Divine  presence,  and  exalt  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  intellectual  perfection.  The  sort  of  imma- 
terialism  which  denies  the  constant  necessity  of  a  material  organ 
during  the  present  life,  is,  therefore,  to  oe  a»  strictly  guarded 
against  as  the  opposite  error  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  combat,  P'or  it  opens  the  door  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Gnostics  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  maintained  that 
the  body  only  can  be  guilty  of  sin,  and  that  the  soul  is  wholly 
independent  and  impeccable.  But  if  the  soul  is  incapable  of  sin, 
what  becomes  of  the  moral  responsibilitv  of  man  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  it  would  be  just  as  erroneous  to 
believe  the  Ideologist  when  he  asserts  that  all  intellectual  pheno- 
mena are  accomplished  by  the  energies  of  the  intellect  itself, 
without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  a  material  organ ;  as  it  would 
be  to  believe  the  materialist,  when  he  maintains  that  the  mind 
is  not  a  separate  and  immortal  being,  flourishing  in  the  freshness 
of  its  imperishable  powers,  but  a  something  consubstantial  with 
matter, — a  something  that  may  be  confused  by  delirium,  exalted 
by  stimulants,  starved  by  abstinence,  or  drugged  to  sleep  by  a 
few  grains  of  an  ordinary  narcotic  ! 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  important  subiect.  We 
have  pursued  it  to  a  length  that  may  disgust  the  volatile,  and 
tire,  we  fear,  even  the  serious  part  of  our  readers.  The  minute- 
ness of  our  physiological  discussions,  in  particular,  will  most 
probably  be  found  exceedingly  irksome.  But  this  we  cannot  help. 
As  the  poison  has  been  drawn  from  the  province  of  physiology, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  extract  the  antidote  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  evidence  which  any  moral  subject  admits  bfj 
is  at  best  far  inferior  to  mathematical  demonstration ;  because 
moral  differs  from  mathematical  evidence  as  well  in  the  nature 
as  in  the  degree  of  its  proof.  This  subject,  in  particular,  which 
we  have  here  attempted  to  discuss  is  very  abstruse,  and  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  it  any  thing  like  justice. 

•  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Swedeoborgtans,  and  some  other  religious  enthusiastfy 
bold  a  similar  doctrine,  at  the  present  day. 
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Art.  VIII— state  OF  FEELING  IN  FRANCE  TO- 
WARD  ENGLAND;  FRENCH  PARTIES,  &c. 

1.  Constitutions  de  la  Nation  Pranqaise^  avec  un  Essaide  Traits  His" 
torique  et  Politique  sur  la  Charte^  et  un  Recueil  de  Pieces  Cot" 
rdatives.  Par  le  Comte  Lanjuinais,  Pair  de  France,  Paris, 
1819. 

2.  Les  Partisj  Esquisse  Morale  et  Politique;  ou  les  Adventures  de 
Sir  Charles  Credulous  cL  Parisj  pendant  PHiver  1817,  1818; 
Ouvrage  extrait  des  Papiers  de  M.  Freelook,  Secretaire  de  sa 
Seigueurie,  et  public  par  M.  Malte-Brun.     Paris,  1818. 

S.  Analyse  du  PUadoyer  prononce  par  M«  Dupin,  Avocal^  pour  le 
Sieur  Marinety  dans  r Affaire  du  Coup  de  Pistolet,  prdtendu  tif4 
sur  la  Vmlmre  du  Due  dtt  IVeUington^    Paris,  1819. 

,?  R  ANCE,  in  ^ite  of  herself,  has  now,  we  think,  fairly  airtared  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  something  like  permanent  improvement: 
her  new  establishments  are  assuming  every  day  a  more  fixed  and 
settled  appearance:  in  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  increased 
respectability  of  her  public  character,  ^e  has  a  prospect  of  re- 
ceivipg  compensation  for  the  humiliating  historical  fact,  that^  in 
proportion  as  she  was  mistress  of  hersdf,  her  conduct  was  dis- 
graceful, pernicious,  and  foolish ;  and  that  to  the  defeat  of  her 
armies,  the  generosity  of  her  enemies,  and  the  prudence  of  her 
calumniated  prince,  she  must  trace  the  existence  of  her  internal 
independence,  the  developement  of  her  faculties,  and  probably  a 
degree  of  real  prosperity  aoove  what  she  has  hitherto  experienced. 
Those  persons  in  France  who  have  a  true  perception  of  what  makes 
for  her  glory,  will  recognize  in  the  present  reports  of  what  takes 

Elace  in  the  two  Chambers  of  the  national  representation,  an  exhi- 
ition  far  more  honourable,  and  far  better  calculated  to  command 
esteem,  than  was  furnished  by  the  collected  mass  of  exposes  and 
bulletins— the  frippery  of  a  period,  when,  more  than  at  any  other 
of  the  world's  history,  baseness  of  principle  and  motive  sullied  the 
brilliancy  of  remarkable  actions,  and  quackery  of  pretension  ren- 
dered ridiculous  what  was  really  parformed.  The  French  d^uties 
are  now  expressing  themselves  with  something  like  the  spirit  and 
the  energy  of  free  men ;  struggles  of  eloquence  in  behalf  of  indivi- 
dual ana  party  opinion  are  bc^nning  to  take  place,  and  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  France,  and  even  by  those  of  other  states, 
with  interest.  Now  then  Britain  has  for  the  first  time  reason  to 
acknowledge  France  as  «  respectable  rival :  die  course  of  the  ^o 
nations  is  now  parallel.  It  was  not  when  the  peRfiianed  or  ^en* 
chained  poets  of  the  Institute  and  journals  rhymed  by  anticipa- 
tion on  the  downfall  of  Carthage;  and  their  orators,  crouchmg 
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and  trembling  before  the  tyrant,  gave  him  England,   as  they 
would  have  given  him  the  moon,  if  his  imperiiJ  ambition  had 
taken  that  aireciion;    it  was  not  at  that  epoch  that  we  had 
cause  to  consider  France  as  contending  with  us  in  the  race  of 
real  glory.     Waterloo,  and  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,  have 
imposed  silence   on  these   chaunts  of  victory,  but   they  have 
commenced  what  we   are  inclined   to  regard  as   the  serious 
part  of  the  struggle.     The  final  triumph  of  our  arms  has  sur«* 
rounded  us  with  rivals  in  our  hitherto  almost  exclusive  enjoy** 
inent  of  freedom.    This  is  a  circumstance  at  which  it  would  be 
base  to  grieve,  and  by  which  it  would  be  unmanly  to  be  daUnted« 
Our  public  spirit  is  of  too  thorough  a  sort  to  despond  at  the  pros* 
pect  of  bein^  well  matched;  but  vigilance  and  activity  inern* 
ploying  and  improving  the  genuine  elements  of  public  strength^ 
in  openbg  all  the  sources  of  our  long-maintained  superiority,  in 
sustaining  the  national  vigour,  in  elevating  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
become  more  than  ever  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  either 
personally  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  state  affairs,  or 
who  in  any  way  possess  opportunities  of  influencing  populalr  opi^ 
nion.    Ic  is  more  than  ever  indi^nsable,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  to  foster  a  sound  and  hearty  naiimal  feeling  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community;  a  feehng  not  inconsistent  with  the 
philanthropy  which  desires  the  ^iccess  of  other  nations  in  all  fair 
endeavours  to  better  their  condition ;  but  strictly  and  exclusively 
British  in  pride  and  aflbction,  inspiring  a  disdainful  rejection  of 
calumnies  directed  against  our  country's  reputation  and  exploits, 
and  a  jealous  protection  of  the  fame  of  those  who  have  contri* 
buted  to  its  present  grandeur.    A  ^reat  deal  has  recently  been 
done  by  politicians  in  and  out  oi  parliament  to  weaken  this 
feeling.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  reflect  on  the  more  respectable 
part  of  what  is  called  the  Opposition.    Men,  whose  eloquence 
and  general  powers  and  constitutional  knowledge  give  weight 
and  lustre    to  their  harangues   on  the  most  important  ques* 
tions  on  national  measures,  must  be  sensible  themselves^  that 
in  their  native  land  thev  possess  an  advantage  of  position^  aS 
orators  and  statesmen,  which  no  other  spot  on  earth  could  sup^ 
ply;  which  gives  them  all  !]^ui*ope  for  an  audience,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  human  race  for  themes.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  denunciations  of  such  gifted  individuals  pass  with  others  as 
proofs   of  what  sound   materials   our   public  frame  is    com- 
posed;    the    genius    and    energy    which     characterize    their 
Wings  suggest  the  undecaying  quality  of  our  intellectual  re- 
sources; and  their  appeals  in  tehalf  of  those  general  principles, 
the  truth  and  value  of  which  have  an  evidence  in  every  heart, 
associate  in  the  imagination  the  name  of  our  country  with  the 
dearest  wishes  and  most  animating  hopes  of  mankind. 
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There  exists,  however,  another  and  a  very  different  class 
amongst  those  who  condemn  the  measures  of  the  government : 
of  whom  it  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  they  hate  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  in  whose  bosom  no  healthy  or  cordial  thought 
seems  ever  to  rise :  possessing  a  sort  of  character,  not  liatively 
British ;  which  has  none  of  those  solid,  sure,  and  manly  qualities 
that  form  the  core  of  British  principles ;  which  resembles  in  no 
one  feature  those  grave,  majestic,  thoughtful  portraits  that  orna- 
ment the  historical  gallery  of  our  country,  and  illustrate  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  people ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  foreign  and  false  in 
all  points,  and  ought  to  be  disowned  in  England,  as  it  is  cited 
and  praised  by  all  her  natural  enemies.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  this  should  be  a  school  with  but  small  influence  and  of  flew 
disciples :  but  when  a  sense  of  pecuniary  difficulty  is  extensively 
felt  in  a  country ;  when  the  order  of  its  social  manners  has  be- 
come at  variance  with  the  scale  of  its  means,  and  the  system  of  its 
political  administration  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  fiscal  capa- 
cities; then  it  is  that  such  a  party  as  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing will  manage  to  acquire  a  certain  authority  and  popula- 
rity by  addressing  what  is  diseased  and  irritated  in  public  feeling, 
and  by  insidiously  identifying  the  purity  of  its  principles  and 
the  truth  of  its  arguments  with  the  distress  of  the  necessitous. 
Now,  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  not  totally  foreign  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  nation ;  there  are  persons  ready  and 
disposed  to  take  a  criminal  advantage  of  what  is  irksome  in  the 
situation  of  the  people,  or  embarrassing  to, the  government.  It 
is  the  apprehension,  that  the  seductions  alluded  to  may,  by  dint 
of  constant  repetition,  at  length  totally  corrupt  the  public  taste, 
and.change  entirely  the  basis  of  the  national  character,  by  destroy- 
ing the  warm  patriotic  predilections  and  attachments  that  have 
hiuierto  formed  the  distinction  and  the  strength  of  our  country; 
it  is  this  danger,  we  say,  rendered  still  more  imminent  by  other 
circumstances,  which  we  have  on  several  occasions  touched  upon,* 
that  principally  weighs  upon  our  minds,  when  we  speak  of  its 
being  a  peculiar  duty  at  the  present  moment  to  cherish  and 
excite,  by  sound  reasons  and  animttfing  appeals,  a  hearty  national 
feeling  amidst  all  classes  of  the  commimity*  To  this  induceriient 
we  must  add  another,  originating  in  a  circumstance  not  traceable 
to  any  amongst  ourselves,  but  which  is  nevertheless,  in  our  view, 
important  enough  to  demand  attention,  and  the  noticing  of  which 
will  bring  us  back  to  the  actual  state  of  feeling  and  of  parties  in 
France. 

*  See  in  particular  the  cniiclusion  of  the  article  ou  Madam  Manson,  and  the 
trials  in  ft^hich  she  figured,  published  in  our  number  for  May,  1818.  We  (here 
alluded  to  the  natural  effects  of  so  much  traTelling  abroad,  and  of  Yiloii  is  mucli 
worse,  sending  or  taking  oar  children  abroad  to  be  educated. 
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If  in  England  the  language  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  is  too  onen  united  with  that  of  con- 
tumely towards  the  military  fame  of  the  country,  of  invective 
against  the  characters  and  exploits  of  her  commanders,  and  of 
credulous  agreement  with  all  the  accusations  and  calumnies  which 
the  malice  of  baffled  foreigners  suggests,~in  France  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  There,  in  proportion  as  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  is  criticized,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  excited ;  and  all 
the  parties  who  either  sincerely  or  hjjrpocritically  profess  an  at- 
tachment to  liberty,  and  assume  the  name  ot  her  defenders 
against  the  attacks  of  men  in  power,  make  warm  appeals  to  the 
national  passions,  rousing  the  people  to  feelings  of  resentment  and 
desire  of  revenge,  whicn  are  particularly  directed  against  Eng- 
land. We  are  far  from  recommending  that  the  same  falsehoods 
and  rhapsodies  should  be  employed  tor  this  purpose  amongst 
ourselves  ;  neither  do  we  desire  even  that  a  similar  public  feeling 
should  be  excited  in  us  and  directed  against  our  neighbours : 
our  object  solely  is  to  impress  on  attention,  that  in  France  the 
nominal  cause  of  public  freedom  and  of  liberal  institutions  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  national  glory ;  while  in  England,  her  exploits 
and  her  prosperity  are  topics  of -no  interest  with  the  popular  lead- 
ers and  favourites  of  the  multitude;  an  evil  of  very  ominous 
aspect.  It  requires  no  great  power  of  foresight,  no  acuteness  of 
thinking,  to  discern  what  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  this  re- 
markable distinction  between  the  two  countries  on  their  future 
fortunes,  should  the  cause  continue  to  operate.  If,  in  the  one, 
that  popular  enthusiasm  which  the  language  and  professions  of  li- 
berty never  fail  to  excite,  is  turned  in  favour  of  the  public  spirit  of 
the  nation,  which  considers  itself  as  surrounded  by  foreign  rivals 
and  enemies ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  sedulously  inculcated,  that 
to  celebrate  the  victories  of  its  arms  is  a  proof  of  political  cor- 
ruption, and  to  be  proud  of  the  country's  name  and  exploits  an 
indication  of  stupidity  or  selfishness ;  it  is  clear  that  the  former 
must  possess  a  great  advantage  overthe  latter,  in  any  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  for  independence  or  superiority.  Happy  was  it 
for  England  that  these  poisonous  applications  to  the  public  mind 
had  not  produced  their  enervating  and  envenomed  effects  when 
the  late  great  contest  was  pending.  It  was  the  loftv  determina^ 
tion,  the  high  courage,  the  zealous  patriotism,  of  the  people 
of  England,  that,  humanly  speaking,  sustained  their  govein- 
ment  when  ens^aged  in  the  deadly  encounter.  It  was  their 
resolute  heart  wliich  enabled  the  servants  of  the  crown  to  keep 
up  a  steady  tone  of  defiance,  as  the  power  of  the  enemy  grew 
more  and  more  gigantic ;  it  was  the  buoyancy  of  their  haughty 
spirit  that  caused  the  vessel  of  the  state  to  ride  out,  not  only 
safely,  but  triumphantly,  the  worst  gusts  of  the  hurricane;  i| 
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was  their  confidence  in  tfaemselTes  that  rendered  them  tran- 

Juily  when  at  every  instant  we  heard  the  crash  of  some  new 
ownfal,  when  all  the  lofty  objects  around  us  were  shivered 
in  our  view,  and  the  storm  beat  full  in  our  teeth,  sharpening 
its  attack  by  driving  with  it  the  fragments  of  what  its  fury  had 
dsewhere  destroyed.  Such  was  the  character,  and  such  were 
the  effects,  of  what  may  be  fairly  described  as  the  general  senti- 
ment and  feeling  in  England  during  the  war.  But  war,  with  its 
various  anxieties  and  animations,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  unite 
every  honest  man  to  the  cause  of  his  couiitiys  glory:  the 
case  is  materially  altered  when  peace  is  established :  the  ten- 
dency of  what  seems  to  be  generous  feeling  may  then  be  turned 
towards  the  other  side ;  an  empyrical  philosophy  finds  it  easy  to 
gain  the  ears  of  the  credulous,  and  it  is  very  possible  to  con- 
found, in  the  ideas  of  the  weak  and  unsuspecting,  disaffection 
with  liberality,  and  rancour  with  independence.  Such  is  the  case 
with  us  at  this  uneasy  juncture,  while  our  great  rival,  and  nearest 
neighbour,  is  burning  with  unconcealed  animosity  of  feeling 
towards  England ;  she  makes  this  feeling  the  test  of  patriotism 
amongst  her  people,  and  what  is  more,  the  only  certain  proof 
of  a  tove  for  liberty,  and  a  zeal  for  liberal  institutions :  almost 
all  her  popular  writers,  and  many  of  the  persons  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  literary  honours,  and  who  nold  eminent  literary 
situations  in  France,  are  actively  and  incessantly  employed  in 
fomenting  this  hatred ;  they  represent  it  as  a  necessary  sentiment 
in  the  breast  of  every  **  bon  Frangais,"  and  hold  up  to  the  detest- 
ation of  the  French  people  any  casual  or  incidental  observation 
uttered  by  a  Frenchman  to  the  credit  of  England.  Obnoxious 
is  that  man  who  dares  to  perform  a  common  act  of  justice  to- 
wards this  country,  in  contradicting  gross  falsehoods,  uttered 
against  her  fame,  her  virtue,  or  her  moderation.  We  certainly 
do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  complain  of  this  to  the  French 
themselves:  let  their  conduct  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  extent  of  their  public  information,  and  of  the 
solidity  and  integrity  of  their  hearts  and  understandings.  What 
their  mere  hatred  and  invective  are  able  to  effect  against  us  we 
know ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  experiment  will  ever 
be  repeated  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the  success  of 
these  means  of  attack.  What  enlarged  views,  general  knowledge^ 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  acute  feeling  ofindividual  respect- 
ability, actively  operating  on  the  mass  of  the  French  nation, 
giving  dignity  to  its  public  measures,  stability  to  its  resolutions, 
and  weight  to  its  name ; — what  these  might  effect  against  us,  in  a 
struggle  between  the  two  countries,  we  have  yet  to  Learn.  It  was 
statS,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  we  regard  each 
step,  made  by  France  towards  the  attainment  of  these  qualities, 
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as  one  of  ascent  of  position  in  regard  to  her  rivalshlp  with  Eng- 
land :  we  may  now  add,  that  we  consider,  as  assurances  of  lier 
comparative  incapacity,  all  the  proofs  which  she  continues  to 
afford,  that  she  still  is  animated  by  a  rash,  ignorant,  vain,  and 
unprincipled  disposition ;  that  she  still  is  reckless  in  her  pas- 
sions, unrestrained  by  respect  for  truth,  by  knowledge  of  facts, 
by  regard  to  justice,  insolent  in  her  pretensions,  indifferent  as  to 
their  foundation,  confounding  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad, 
true  and  false,  as  vanity,  caprice,  or  selfishness,  disposes  her. 
Our  object  in  pressing  the  circumstance  at  all  on  attention,  re- 
lates solely  to  our  own  people :  all  we  wish  is,  that  they  should 
know  how  the  case  really  stands  as  between  their  country  and 
France :  that  an  antidote  should  be  applied  to  the  system  of  delu- 
sion and  misrepresentation  practised  on  them  with  the  evident 
design  of  weakening  their  attachment  to  their  native  land  :  that 
old  English  feeling  in  this  respect  should  not  be  tamely  suffered 
to  die  away  at  a  moment  when  it  is  more  than  ever  needed  to 
resist  the  effects  of  a  degree  of  foreign  jealousy  and  hatred,  greater 
perhaps  than  has  ever  before  existed  against  us. 

We  cannot  condescend  to  trace  particularly  the  falsehoods  and 
malignities  to  which  we  allude,  but  a  reference  to  one  or  two 
particular  cases  seems  necessary  to  justify  our  observations. 
We  select  the  first,  more  as  a  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  the 
literary  character  in  France,  where  men  of  established  eminence 
as  authors  can  allow  themselves  to  sign  their  names  to  such  mi- 
serable absurdity,  than  for  any  peculiar  poignancy  in  the  re- 
proach. One  of  the  Professors  in  the  college  oj  France^  reviewing 
General  Le  Croix's  work  on  the  Revolution  in  Saint  Domingo, 
notices  an  application  for  assistance,  made,  it  is  said,  by  the  co- 
lonists to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  with  this  unblushing  com- 
ment, **  the  result  of  the  application  may  le  easily  foreseen ;  it 
was  stick  as  always  has  been,  and  always  will  he,  the  result,  when 
suffering  Frenchmen  seek  assistance  from  the  English.^*  It  is  the 
station  of  this  man  to  which  we  chiefly  wish  to  direct  attention : 
his  business  is  to  lecture  the  youth  of  France ;  he  is  a  chosen 
writer  dF  the  liberal  party ;  he  holds  rather  an  eminent  rank  as 
an  author ;  and  now  we  ask,  with  confidence,  if  any  one  of 
our  readers  believes  it  possible,  that  a  person  similariy  situated 
in  £ngland  either  would  be  inclined,  or  if  he  were  inclined, 
would  dare  to  publish  so  low,  so  unmeaning  a  piece  of  scurri- 
lity, directed  generally  against  any  |European  nation  ?  Nature 
has  made  a  provision  for  the  relief  of  human  misery  in  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind,  easily  excited  by  the  appeal  of  the  suf- 
ferer. These  feelings  are  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  and  interest ;  but  to  affirm  that  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress is  sure  to  be  rejected  by  a  people  generally,  is  to  utter  either 
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a  stupid  or  a  wilM  falsehood;  and  in  the  case  of  such  a  rqproach 
being  directed  against  the  English  people  by  a  Frenchman,  it  only 
brings  to  the  recollection  facts  which  uie  latter  ought  in  policy  to 
ayoid  suggesting.  Will  the  priests,  the  authors,  the  men  of  science, 
the  women,  the  children  who  fled  to  England  from''*  le  plus  doux, 
le  phis  poUf  le  plus  sociable,  le  plus  amiable  des  peuples  P ''  will  this 
great  multitude  of  unfortunate  persons,  who  threw  themselves 
upon  our  shores  in  the  agonies  of  despair  and  of  utter  destitution, 
will  they  justify  the.  charge,  brought  against  us  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  the  College  of  France,  that  our  people  are  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  misery  when  it  proceeds  from  a  Frenchman  ?  Let  the 
Abbs  Delille^  one  of  their  number,  answer  for  the  whole :  the 
impression  made  on  his  sensibility  by  the  treatment  he  received 
in  England  is  visible  in  his  writings ;  it  is  apparent  in  the  tone 
of  affection  and  respect  which  he  adopts  in  r^ard  to  all  the  beauties 
and  celebrated  names  of  our  country.  The  critics  of  Paris  have 
shown  themselves  jealous  that  he  should  have  praised  our  English 
gardens,  while  so  littie  has  been  said  by  him  of  those  of  France. 
•*  Why  has  he  celebrated  Blenheim  with  so  much  enthusiasm," 
says  one^  **  while  he  gives  us  but  two  verses  on  Chantilly  ?  "  **  La 
reconnoissance  auroit-elle  endurci  ses  organes  ?  "  is  asked  with 
reference  to  the  names  of  English  places  introduced  in  his  poem. 
Whatever  it  might  do  to  his  organs,  it  is  dear  that  gratitude  had 
touched  his  heart:  and  his  pages  will  transmit  a  briUiant  testimony 
in  England's  favour  to  posterity,  and  give  the  lie  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  national  cruelty  brought  a^unst  her  by  the  very  men 
who  would  have  butcherea  the  AbbS  Delille  and  his  companions, 
as  they  butchered  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who  were  not 
so  lucky  as  the  former  in  attaining  the  land  of  reiuge.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  die  Collie  of  France^  and  his  colleagues  in  calumny, 
have  lately  been  referred,  by  the  greatest  genius  of  modem  French 
literature,  to  the  testimony  of  the  republican  general  who  com- 
manded against  the  royalists  in  the  South  of  France :  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  state^  tiiat,  while  he  and  his  troops,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  government,  were  exerting  themselves  to  seize  the 
-emigrants,  thdr  compatriots,  for^e  purpose  of  consigning  them  to 
whmesale  slaughter,  British  seamen  were  exposing  themselves  in 
boats  under  a  terrific  fire,  with  an  intrepidity  that  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  enemy,  having  for  ot^ect  to  rescue  Frendimen 
from  Frenchmen — to  deliver  firom  the  gra^  of  the  murderer  the 
unhappy  foreigner  who  shrieked  for  assistance.  Again,  the  Pro- 
fessor ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Medusa  frigate ;  he  illustrates,  by  his  labours,  the 
Parisian  journal  that  gave  the  greatest  degree  of  publicity  to  this 
a£hir ;  an  afiair  that,  perhaps,  more  than  any  odber  detached  fact 
thai  can  be  iostaooedy  throws  light  oa  the  French  character. 
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The  accounts,  rendered  by  the  parties,  r^resent,  that  the  miser^ 
able  remnant  of  Frenchmen  who  escaped  from  the  cannibal 
fury  and  idiot  cruelty  of  each  other,  were  received  with  more 
than  hospitality,  with  tenderness,  by  the  British  at  Sierra  Leone* 
It  appears,  however,  that  even  these  few  emaciated  survivorSf 
thus  welcomed  by  our  colony,  hastened  to  recommence  torment- 
ing and  persecutmg  each  other ;  and  that,  while  their  entertainers 
were  lavishing  kindness  on  them  all,  each  was  endeavouring  that 
his  companion  should  profit  by  it  as  little  as  possible.  It  ought  ^ 
to  be  observed,  that  the  narrative  of  these  facts  is  accompanied 
by  many  suitable  self-congratulations  on.  French  glory  and  honour, 
always  untarnished,  whatever  may  be  the  event;  and  insinuations 
are  thrown  out  against  the  English  rapacity,  which  has  possessed 
itself  of  a  corner  of  Africa,  where  it  had  an  opportunity  of 
saving  the  small  remnant  of  the  crew  of  a  French  &igate,  not  a 
man  of  whom  would  have  been  lost,  if  there  had  been  one  grain 
of  either  common  sense,  or  humanity,  or  honour,  among  them. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  any  of  the  newspapers  have  noticed 
an  article  to  which  M.  Jouy,  the  French  Adduon,  as  his  publisher 
calls  him,  lately  put  his  name.  We  have  already  had  something 
to  do  with  M.  Jouy.  He  is  the  Parisian  moralist,  who,  while 
indignant  against  the  English  calumniators  of  his  country,  con- 
demned the  severity  that  would  censure  a  queen  of  France 
for  entertaining,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  a  male  favourite, 
asking,  with  much  candour,  which  of  her  subjects  (meaning  of 
course  who  amongst  the  French  ladies)  would  have  a  right  to 
blame  her  for  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  ?  In  quoting  the  pas- 
sage in  question  from  one  of  his  periodical  papers,  we  ventured 
to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  even  the  married  women  of  France 
against  this  sweeping  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  unfair  reproach. 
This  writer,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  one  of  the 
forty, — the  celebrated  forty  of  whom  Voltaire  said,  Us  ont  de 
V esprit  pour  quatrCy — has  lately  made  an  appeal  to  his  country- 
men, or  rather,  as  far  as  his  intention  is  concerned,  to  Europe  in 
general,  in  behalf  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whom  he  represents 
as  "  overwhelmed  with  injuries,  steeped  in  outrage"  by  *^  his 
gaolers^"  the  English.  The  right  of  a  Frenchman,  in  common 
with  any  other  man,  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  the  press, 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  a  notorious  violation  of 
humanity,  we  are  far  from  disputing:  yet  we  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  our  neighbours  in  fa- 
vour of  their  late  emperor,  supposing  them  to  be  really  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  cruelty  and  needless  insult  are 
employed  towards  him  in  his  condition  of  prisoner  in  the  custody 
of  thie  British  nation,  ought  to  be  diiStinguished  by  a  humility 
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of  tbne  in  the  midst  of  its  earnestness,  by  a  consciousness  of 
past  aggression,  apparent  in  its  very  reclamations  of  justice. 
We    ought  to  see    in  it  indications   of  a    sensibilily  to  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  their  situation,  when  endeavouring  to  in- 
terest compassion  and  magnanimity  for  one  in  whose  exploits 
they  all  claim  a  share  when  the  word  glory  is  applied  to  them, 
andf  which  they  all  disown  to  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with,  when 
the  perfidy  and  barbarity  by  which  they  were  chiefly  characterized 
are  exposed  and  pressed  home.     Be  it  observed,  too,  that  the 
high-minded  indignation  which   they  now  profess  themselves 
unable  to  controul  in  the  contemplation  of  a  tyrannical  use  of 
power,  and  which  they  so  freely  give  vent  to  against  tis^  they 
managed  to  controul  very  effectually  in  regard  to  him  ;  yet  they 
do  not  deny  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  his  tyranny  was 
most  odious.     What  then  has  caused  this  change  ?     What  has 
rendered  our  neighbours  so  suddenly  enthusiastic  against  every 
instance  of  arbitrary  severity  ?     The  simple  circumstance  that 
they  can  do  that  safely  against  us,  and  against  their  existing 
government,  which  it  would  hare  been  dangerous  to  do  against 
Buonaparte  !     It  is  this  circumstance,  this  little  matter  of  per^ 
sonal  safety^  that    has  at  length  opened  M.  Jouy's  mouth  in 
behalf  of  "  h  malhevr  sans  defense^*  after  preserving  a  long  and 
strict  silence  under  the  many  fine  opportunities  of  exercising  this 
right,  "  so  dear  to  a  French  heart,*'  which  occurred  during  the 
imperial  reign.     Nothing  can  equal  the  expansive  force  of  M. 
Jouy's  generosity  under  the  Bourbons,  except  its  extreme  tran- 
quillity under  Napoleon!      All  this  is  veiT  weWi    we  do  not 
dictate  to  any  man  at  what  expense  he  should  entertain  his  phi- 
lanthropy :  every  one  knows  best  his  own  vocation ;  nor  would 
we  expect  from  the  hermit  of  the  Chaitssce  D*Antin^  the  chroni- 
cler of  Parisian  intrigues  and  fopperies,  the  charitable  censor  of 
royal  gallantries,  any  very  imprudent  or  ungovernable  ardour  in 
the  cause,  either  or  public  liberty,   or  of  private   misfortune. 
M.  Jouy  possesses  eminently  the  French  faculty  of  tact ;  it  is  his 
merit  as  an  author,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  consider  it  his 
merit  as  a  man : — but,  while  we  pay  him  this  compliment,  he 
must  allow  us  to  say,  as  Englishmen,  that  they,  whose  servile 
submission,  at  least,  rendered  our  enemy  powerful  against  us, 
have   but    little    claim   on  our    attention,  when   they  pretend 
that    independence    of   character    and    generosity    of   feeling 
alone  bring  theiri  forward  as  our   accusers,  repecting  the  treat- 
ment of  that  enemy,  now  that  he   is  in  our  hands.     We  re- 
peat, that  if  an  urgent  necessity  for  some  such  appeal  existed, 
the  French  nation  could  not  decently  make  it  in  the  style  either 
of  boasting  or  reproach.   The  French  people,  generally,  are  too 
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deeply  coacierned  in  the  career  of  this  supposed  sufferer,  and 
acknowledged  priaiinal,  to  render  it  bearable  that  they  should 
dictate,  in  lofty  language,  lessons  of  moderation  and  justice  to 
his  and  their  conquerors,  Thog^  of  them  that  were  not  his 
hearty  accomplices,  were  his  active  and  useful  slaves;  and  there- 
fore i%  behoves  them  all  alike  to  feel,  that  what  they  may  have  to 
say  in  hii;  favour,  ought  to  be  marked  bv  humility  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  implicated  and  unlucky  situation.  This  is 
very  far,  however,  from  the  mwner  of  M,  Jouy:  he  is  as 
haughty  in  the  expression  of  his  philanthropy,  as  if  his  in- 
terest in  "  le  malheur  sans  defense'*  could  date  back  more 
than  five  years;  and  had  manifested  its  existence  even  so 
long  ago  as  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien:  he  is  as 
stern  in  his  attack  gn  the  perfidy  of  English  policy,  as  if  his 
indignation  hqd  acquired  strength  from  long  exercise,  and  had 
darted  its  thunders  against  the  robbery  of  the  Spanish  crown  I 
Furthermore,  he  is  as  exacting  on  our  confidence  and  admiration, 
as  if  his  pretensions  were  valid  proofs  against  fact  1  "  Les  Pran^ 
qaiSf*  he  says,  "  d^ahuses  de  trente  am  de  victoires  par  unJQur  de 
revers,  n'aspirent  plus  qu'cL  la  paix  ei  a  la  liberie^"  Les  Franqais 
have  certainly  been  oftener  disabused  than  any  other  people ;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  abused  again.  It 
appears,  too,  by  M*  Jouy's  acknowledgment,  that  they  are  only 
to  be  set  to  rights  by  a  day  of  reverse^  and  that  without  this  their 
error  may  last  even  for  thirty  years !  This  statement  is  neither 
calculated  to  make  us  respect  the  motives  qf  their  repentanccj 
nor  to  give  us  confidence  in  its  continuance.  This  sudden  as- 
piration for  peace  and  liberty,  excited  in  one  day^  and  that  a  day 
oidefeaU — when  no  one  had  heard  of  a  breath  for  either  escap- 
ing during  "  thirty  years  of  vic/ory," — is  much  like  that  enthu- 
siastic veneration  of  probity  and  zealous  resolution  to  abide  by 
its  rules,  which  generally  takes  rapid  possession  of  the  mind  and 
affections  of  an  unlucky  practitioner  on  our  pockets,  when  his 
"  day  of  reverse "  has  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiicers  of 
justice  1  People  in  general  are  but  too  incUned  to  exaggerate 
their  honours,  and  make  extravagant  demands  on  praise  for 
actions  perhaps  but  slightly  commendable ;  but  the  French,  as 
we  have  had  before  occasion  to  mention  in  this  review,  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who  boast  alike  of  all  that  happens  to 
them,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  creditable  or  shameful.  Their 
vanity  turns  every  thing  to  account,  no  matter  what : — the  cari- 
caturists of  Paris  found  a  fine  subject  in  the  retirement  of  the 
army  of  occupation  befqre  the  time  specified;  and  this  act  of 
condescension  and  indulgence  towards  the  French  nation,  who 
had  neither  a  right  to  demand  it^  nor  the  power  to  enforce  it| 
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became  an  occasion  for  Insulting  their  conquerors  in  songs  and 
fiirces  which  were  applauded  with  rapture.  M.  Jouy,  however, 
considers  that  France  has  other  claims,  besides  the  day  of  defeat, 
on  our  respect.  He  speaks  of  '^  le  trone  constitutionnel  autour 
dtujuel  la  France  est  pour  jamais  ralliee*'  We  should  be  obliged 
to  the  French  Addison  to  favour  us  with  a  statement,  as  near 
the  truth  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  times  that  la  France  has 
been  pour  jamais  raUite  round  various  thrones,  and  systems,  and 
opinions,  which,  nevertheless,  she  has  not  supported  one  instant 
longer  than  till  some  jtmr  de  revers  arrived  to  disabuse  her !  We 
should  have  thought  that  by  this  time  the  words  pottr  jamais, 
used  with  application  to  French  oaths  or  institutions,  would  have 
savoured  too  strongly  of  the  ridiculous,  not  to  say  any  thing  fur- 
ther, to  be  still  employed ;  but  we  find  they  remain  in  vogue. 
Pour  jamais  was  the  oath  and  the  exclamation  in  favour  of  all 
the  various  constitutions  of  all  the  various  governments  of  the 
republic:  pour  Jamais  was  France  attached  to  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty: powr  jarfms  were  her  destinies  rendered  triumphant  by 
the  emperor :  pour  jamais,  said  the  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre, 
were  the  chef  d! oeuvres  of  art,  the  fruits  of  victory,  that  had  ex- 
perienced so  many  transitions  of  place :  pour  jamais,  were  they 
established  in  Paris:  pour  jamais  was  the  family  of  the  Bourbons 
received  in  1814,  and  pour  jamais  was  it  excluded  in  1815;  des- 
abuses  par  unjour  de  revers,  pour  jamais,  says  M.  Jouy  in  1819, 
are  the  French  rallied  round  the  constitutional  throne  of  this 
same  family;  and  it  is  rendered  quite  clear  by  the  bad  faith  and 
bitter  rancour  of  the  article  in  which  this  profession  is  made, 
that  he  at  least  only  waits  an  opportunity  to  be  again  disabused, 
pour  jamais  !  But  what  does  this  signify  ?  The  phrase  is  repeated 
in  a  tone  of  fidelity,  and  with  the  air  of  sentiment,  and  forms, 
in  the  common  opinion,  though  facts  beat  it  back  in  their  teeth, 
a  claim  on  the  applause  which  would  be  due  to  the  conduct  it 
implies.  But  this  people,  or  any  writer  using  their  name,  can- 
not be  suffered  longer  to  indulge  in  these  mock-heroics  with  im- 
punity ;  their  bouncing  emptiness  must  be  punctured  to  let  the 
principle  of  inflation  dissipate ;  and  after  that  we  shall  consider 
with  pleasure  what  they  have  in  them  of  real  substance. 

To  come  then  to  wnat  M.  Jouy  would  call  his  arguments  and 
facts :  let  us  follow  the  order  of  the  paragraph.  Napoleon,  he  says, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Europe :  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  them  all :  England,  "  which,  in  spite  of  Waterloo,  had  con- 
tributed less  than  any  of  the  others  to  his  defeat,  demanded  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  putting  on  his  chains."  The  propor- 
tionate share  which  England  can  be  said  to  have  had  in  defeat- 
ing the  leader  of  the  French  armies,  we  do  not  choose  to  adjust; 
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but  we  apprehend  Napoleon  himself  ought  to  be  full  as  com- 
petent to  do  so  as  M.  Jouy.  In  his  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
he  declares  that  he  comes  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  oi  the 
greatest  of  his  enemies;  and  if  M,  Jouy  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  look  back  into  the  speeches  of  his  friends  the  orators, 
and  the  songs  and  odes  of  his  friends  the  poets,  of  the  imperial 
reign,*  he  will  find  many  indications  that  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land was  not  considered  by  them  as  being  of  such  little  importance. 
But  it  will  be  pretty  obvious,  we  believe,  to  every  body,  that 
M.  Jouy  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  put  us 
last,  if  he  had  not  been  tormented  with  the  idea  that  his  master 
was  right  in  naming  us  first* 

"  Since  the  only  question  was,  icho  should  he  his  gaolers,**  continues 
M.  Jouy,  "  (according  to  the  acknowledgment  even  of  a  noble  lord,) 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made :  but  have  the  English  no 
prisons  in  Europe  ?  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Malta,  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  hulks  tvhere  so  many  Frenchmen  found  their  death,  would 
not  they  have  been  sufficient  for  the  safe  custody  of  this  victim  of 
fortune  ?  Certainly  they  would :  but  it  was  not  so  much  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  new  evasion ;  the  English  ministers  were  not  so 
anxious  to  preserve  this  precious  hostage  for  the  peace  of  the  Conti- 
nent, as  to  have  it  in  their  sole  power,  and  to  be  able  to  intrigue,  on 
occasion,  with  the  other  nations,  by  exciting  the  different  sentiments 
which  this  disarmed  enemy  inspires  to  each." 

If  M,  Jouy  will  represent  to  himself,  for  an  instant,  what  he 
would  have  lelt,  if,  in  the  midst  of  writing  one  of  his  articles  as 
Hermit  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
his  emperor,  then  perhaps  dating  ordinances  from  Vienna,  or 
listening  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely  at  the  Luxembourg,  would  be  one 
day  the  captive  of  the  English  nation,  and  have  no  better  means 
of  exciting  interest  than  by  pretending  a  liver  complaint ;  that 
Scottish  soldiers  should  be  seen  standing  guard  at  the  palaces  and 
barriers  of  Paris,  and  the  British  flag  on  Montmartre  be  the 
first  object  to  salute  the  eyes  of  English  travellers  arriving  by 
scores  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Venus,  and 
the  Apollo,  before  they  should  be  packed  up  and  sent  back  to 
their  original  possessors :  if  he  will  suppose  these  facts,  which 
have  since  literally  occurred,  revealed  to  him  in  1809  or  1810, 
he  will  then  be  able  to  imagine  for  himself  what  grace  others  are 
likely  to  perceive  in  his  sneering  use  of  the  word  gaolers,  and  how 
deeply  we  English  must  be  cut  by  the  sarcasm.  Be  that  as  it  may, 

•  M.  Jouy  says,  that  his  acclamations  never  mingled  with  those  of  the  flat- 
terers of  Napoleon.  We  have  not  at  this  moment  his  works  by  us,  but  we  under- 
take from  recollection  to  prove,  if  necessary,  that  he  furnished  the  usual  quola 
of  at  least  incidental  praise  j  praise  unmerited,  if  what  he  now  says  be  true.  Hia 
present  allies  iii  the  cause  of  liberty,  M.  Etiennc  and  M.  Jay,  have  good  reason 
to  be  offended  by  the  importance  which  H.  Jouy  attachei  to  this  declaratioa* 
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he  states  that  a  better  choice  of  gaolers  could  not  be  madei^^^uid  it 
appears  that  the  various  governments  of  Europe  thought  so  too, 
and  we  will  tell  himrfor  what  reasons.     First,  because  England, 
more  than  any  other  single  power,  commanda  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  the  other  powers.     Hence,  while  Buonaparte, 
"  this  precious  hostage  for  the  peace  of  Europe,"  was  unani- 
mously confided  to  our  keeping,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
also  unanimously  appointed  the  generalissimo  of  the  various 
sovereigns  of  Europe  2  the  command  of  their  troops  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  act  in  the  name  and 
with  the  power  of  the  great  European  confederation  while. oc-t 
cupying  the  fortresses  and  territory  of  France,  and  observing 
the  }>roceedings  of  the  nation  and  its  government.     These  are 
the   facts  to  which    posterity  will  look,    and  not  to   the  ar^ 
tides  of  M.  Jouy,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  even  the 
present   generation   believe,  in  the  face  of  guch  testimonials, 
that  the   good  faith  of  England  is  held  in  suspicion,  or  that 
her  exertions  in   the    common  cause  are  considered  to  have 
been  trifling.     The  story  of  the  concerted  escape  from  Elba 
will  hardly^find  credit  on  the  strength  of  a  Frenchman's  as- 
sertion,   in   opposition  to  the  recorded  approbation,    and,   we 
may  say,  admiration  of  the  allied  princes.     A  second  reason, 
which  doubtless  operated    with   the   allies,   iti   inducing  them 
to  make  choice  of  England   as   the  guardian  of  Napoleon,  is 
her  security.    Our  naval  superiority,  the  bravery  of  our  armies, 
and  the  talents  and  honour  of  our  commanders,  have  impressed 
an  imposing  character  of  stability  on  our  power,  and  have  re- 
moved us,  according  to  the  general  opinion^  further  out  of  the 
sphere  of  unfortunate  casualties  than  any  other  state.      The 
prisoner  was  therefore  given  to  us  to  keep,  because  by  us  he  was 
sure  to  be,  in  every  way,  best  kept ;  because  we  were  considered 
alike  incapable  of  intriguing  ourselves,  or  of  being  corrupted, 
or  forced  by  others;  because  no  other  power  furnished  the  same 
grounds  of  confidence,  the  same  unexceptionable  and  acknowledged 
guarantee.     M.  Jouy,  with  a  clumsiness  of  hand  as  apparent 
as  the  malice  of  his  intention,  points  out  Malta,  Gibraltar,  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  hulks,  as  prisons  preferable  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena ;  but,  says  he,  it  is  not  so  much  the  safe  custody  of 
the  prisoner  that  the  English  think  of,  as  the  facility  of  playing  him 
oiFon  the  feelings  of  other  nations.     His  argument  turns  upon 
himself  to  his  discomfiture  in  two  ways :  in  the  first  place,  were 
it  his  only  wish,  as  he  professes,  that  the  captive  should  receive 
every  accommodation  consistent  with  safe  custody,  it  is  clear 
that  he  would  commit  a  great  blunder  in  recommending  the 
hulksp  the  Tower  of  London^  or  even  Gibraltar,  as  preferable  places 
of  cpnfin^ment  to  Saint  Helena;  but  though  Mr^  Jouy  blunders, 
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he  does  not  blunder  sa  grossly  as  this :  we  cannot  find  an  exeuse 
for  him  even  in  his  ignorance*  In  the  «eoond  place,  if  it  were 
true^  as  he  asserts,  that  the  object  of  England  is  not  so  much  the 
safe  custody  of  the  prisoner,  as  that  she  may  be  able  to  make 
use  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  the  fears  or  hopes 
of  her  neighbours,  the  Tower  of  London,  the  hulks,  Gibraltar, 
or  Malta,  would  be  more  convenient  for  her  than  a  distant  spot 
in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  li England  cherished  the  treacherous 
design  which  he  attributes  to  her^  she  would  naturally  select  some 
one  of  the  prisons  which  he  recommends;  and  if  be  were  actuated 
by  the  motive  which  he  declares,  he  would  consider  St,  Helena 
infinitely  preferable  to  at  least  three  of  these  prisons.  But  we  can 
tell  him  tne  source  of  these  tears :  Saint  Helena  is  a  spot  that 
rendei*s  European  intrigue  almost  impracticable ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  had  been  consigned  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  hulks,  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  keep  up  this  artificial  interest  in  his  behalf 
by  the  circulation  of  falsehoods,  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  trea- 
son in  the  breasts  of  a  greedy  soldiery,  and  to  turn  the  heads  of 
an  ignorant  and  fickle  people  concerning  him.  Saint  Helena, 
while  it  also  renders  Napoleon's  escape  almost  impossible,  ad- 
mits of  his  receiving  a  greater  share  of  personal  accommodation 
than  could  have  been  prudently  allowed  to  him  in  any  other 
place  that  can  be  named ;  but  the  latter  circumstance  does  not 
compensate  for  the  former  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Jouy  and 
his  companions.  They  would  rather  he  should  be  shut  up  m  the 
hulks,  or  in  the  Tower  of  London,  miserable  as  would  then  be 
his  condition,  because  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  party  might 
then  live  on  the  chances  of  his  re-appearance:  in  proportion  as 
this  becomes  more  and  more  hopeless,  their  rage  increases,  and 
their  only  resource  under  it  is  to  write  articles  in  the  language 
of  magnanimity,  virtue,  and  compassion,  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  deliberately  putting  tbrth  falsehoods,  and  that  their 
motives  are  the  very  reverse  or  what  they  pretend.  There  is  a 
baseness  evinced  in  all  this  so  very  foul  and  rank  as  to  form  a 
species  by  itself;  a  new  species,  the  origin  and  growth  of  which 
Fraiice  owes  to  the  extraordinary  feculence  of  the  iroperialhotbed. 
"  The  British  government,*'  says  M.  Jouy,  *'  knows  by  experience 
that  one  is  seldom  the  artisan  of  one's  own  fortune.  The  fortune  of 
England  has  always  been  to  be  traced  to  external  causes;  its  ivisdom  has 
never  been  any  thing  else  but  the  folly  qfotJiers,  It  is  an  adage  of  its  own 
and  one  of  its  principles,  that  a  serpent  till  he  has  devoured  a  serpent 
becomes  not  a  cbragon  ;  to  an  inaccessible  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
the  British  serpent  has  carried  its  prey,  and  there  it  feasts  without  fear 
pn  the  long  and  bitter  agony  of  its  victim/' 

We  shall  not  dispute  with  M,  Jouy  whether  our  triumph  has 
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been  mostly  brought  about  by  the  folly  of  our  neighbours,  or  l^ 
our  own  wisdom :  we  are  inclined  to  tnink  with  him  that  the  for- 
mer has  been  more  ccHispicuous  than  the  latter ;  indeed  it  would 
argue  a  national  vanity  as  extreme  as  that  which  we  have  been 
chastising,  to  pretend  that  England  has  been  more  wise  than 
France  has  been  foolish  5  far  from  us  be  such  extravagant  claims. 
From  unwise  England,  however,  France,  in  common  with  Eu- 
rope at  large,  has  received  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  general  philosophy';  the  system  of  Bacon  stands  established 
amidst  the  ruins  of  other  systems,  and  is  every  day  more  and 
more  honoured.  From  England,  France  has  received  the 
code  of  the  material  universe,  for  as  yet  the  Institute  has  not 
put  General  Alix  in  the  place  of  Newton.  England  gave  to 
France  the  example  of  religious  tolerance,  and  showed  her 
also  how  she  might  have  steered  a  middle  course  between 
bigotry  and  atheism.  The  practice  of  inoculation  in  Europe 
commenced  in  England :  vaccination  took  its  rise  in  the  same 
land.  England  has  instructed  other  countries  in  the  mechanical 
means  for  diffusing  popular  instruction,  when  her  example  had 
excited  their  ambition  so  to  do.  She  is  the  acknowledged  mistress 
of  the  seas,  without  having  had  more  natural  advantages  for  be- 
coming so  than  France,  her  rival.  She  has  given  laws  and  ci- 
vilization to  India,  and  there  she  possesses  an  empire :  in  com- 
merce, which  is  free  alike  to  the  competition  of  all  nations,  Eng- 
land is  supreme:  the  credit  of  England,  in  the  midst  of  general 
consternation  and  ruin,  has  remained  ever  imhuii;  and  unsus- 
pected: from  the  late  great  and  difficult  struggle  she  alone  has 
emerged  without  having  submitted  even  to  temporary  disgrace : 
the  imperial  title^was  withheld  by  her  from  the  master  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  he  felt  that  he  had  not  full  possession  of  it  till  her  ra- 
tification should  be  compelled.  Long  menaced  with  invasion 
herself,  England  was  the  first  to  invade  the  French  territory ;  and 
British  troops  descending  from  the  Pyrenees  saw  the  road  to 
Paris  open  before  them.  The  great  battle  that  sealed  the  ruin 
of  the  powerful  enemy  of  Europe  was  sustained  and  won  by  Eng- 
land :  to  her  he  who  had  been  the  Emperor  of  France  surren- 
dered his  person  as  prisoner;  and  to  her  his  guardianship  was 
entrusted  as  most  worthy  to  wear  the  trophy  of  victory,  and  best 
able  to  keep  it.  Finally,  a  British  commander  occupied  the 
fortresses,  the  cities,  the  plains  of  France;  observed  her  conduct, 
watched  over  tiie  stability  of  her  government,  and  communicated 
to  the  princes  of  Europe  the  results  of  his  superintendence.  To 
his  discreet  and  moderate  character  France  owes  a  protection  from 
insult  and  exaction,  which  as  conqueror  she  had  never  extended ; 
to  his  counsels  she  chiefly  is  indebted  for  the  favour  of  seeing  her 
territory  liberated  before  the  stipulated  term,  and  the  early  op- 
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portumty  of  cementing  for  herself  a  fixed  and  respectable  order 
of  public  affairs,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent 
monarch,  to  whom  England  had  afforded  a  magnificent  asylum, 
when  the  greatest  powers  of  the  Continent  were  too  weak  to  give 
him  shelter !  Such  is  England's  history — such  is  the  picture  of 
her  achievements;  we  have  no  objection  to  inscribe  M.  Jouy's 
words  below  it  if  he  pleases—"  sa  sagesse  rih  jamais  4t^  que  lafolie 
des  auires  I " 

The  "  long  and  hitter  aoony  "  of  the  prisoner  is  enlarged  upon 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  M.  Jouy's  article,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  at  length,  after  what  we  have  already  given. 
He  there  affirms  that  we  '^measure*'  to  the  captive  "  the  hurnivg 
air  which  he  respires"  on  an  "  arid  rock  ;"  that  he  is  a  prey  to  all 
privationSf  perhaps  to  positive  want ;"  that  he  is  *'  overwhelmed 
with  sufferings  of  mind  and  hody^**  tormented  by  "  a  surveillance 
without  end  or  motive,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  intolerable 
punishment.^' — We  will  not  speak  with  levity  of  the  state  of  per- 
petual and  hopeless' confinement  in  which  Nappleon  is  now  placed  ! 
His  doom  put  in  contrast  with  his  former  fortunes  appears  an 
awful  one;  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  his  character,  while 
they  reconcile  the  catastrophe  of  his  fate  to  every  consideration  of 
political  right  and  prudence,  render  its  effect  more  terrible,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  contemplating  it  with  indifference. 
Thus  much  we  say  with  frankness;  and  what  more  can  be  said 
with  truth  ?  As  a  warrior,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have  preferred 
captivity  to  falling  on  the  field  of  battle ;  as  an  adventurer,  he 
staked  his  all  on  the  hazard  of  the  die  when  he  left  the  island  of 
Elba.  We  would  abstain  from  unnecessary  reproaches;  but 
such  are  the  facts:  he  might  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
old  guards,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  of  Waterloo  set  irrevo- 
cably against  him;  and  if  that  was  not  to  his  taste,  if  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  some  such  measure,  in  that  great  and' 
last  crisis,  he  was  unfit  for  the  enterprize  on  which  he  sailed 
from  Elba,  where  there  was  at  least  room  for  him  to  ride  on 
horseback,  where  he  had  no  guards  set  over  him,  and  where  he 
heard  himself  called  Emperor  every  hour  of  the  day.  As  to  the 
cant  about  Themistocles,  we  must  be  excused  for /plainly  stating, 
that  these  flowers  of  imperial  eloquence  are  quite  unsuited  to  the 
English  people,  and  were  not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on 
them :  nor,  after  reading  in  his  official  correspondence,  lately  pub- 
lished, the  regular  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  officers,  to  talk 
much  about  Greece  and  Sparta,  as  he  expresses  himself,  can  we  pre- 
tend to  be  ashamed  of  the  national  insensibility.  His  surrender  to 
us  was  not  voluntary  ;  he  resolved  upon  it  as  the  least  evil  of  those 
that  menaced  him ;  and  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  the  full 
jmowledge  that  no  terms  could  be  made  yrith  him«    It  is  con<« 
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«isteDt  Ivith  his  invariable  practice  aa  a  soldier,  stafesmain,  and 
emperor,  to  use  fraud  to  attain  his  object,  when  it  forms  the 
most  convenient  means ;  and  if  there  are  any  who  still  doubt 
this,  let  them  read  ihe  two  volumes  <rf'  his  3L.ett^8  jost  referred 
to.  His  party  and  particular  friends  have«idopted  ms  system  in 
this  respect;  and  history  will  pronounce  that  talent  and  bravery 
have  never  been  disgraced  by  falsehood  and  treachery  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  in  the  practice  of  what  may  be  termed  ihe  military 
and  political  school  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte*  It  is  jn  pursuance 
of  their  old  plan  that  such  articles  as  that  which  we  are  now  con* 
sidering  are  written;  effrontery  in  falsehood  it  is  thought  may 

J  ret  have  some  effect;  at  all  events,  no  other  resource  seems  to  be 
eft  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  the  trjring :  in  iaet,  whatM«i 
Jouy  has  said  for  his  friend  as  little  deserves  attention,  as  all 
that  was  said  by  that  friend  for  himself  in  his  public  professions 
made  to  France,  and  to  other  states,  in  the  different  stages  of  his 
careen  The  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  confining  the  person 
of  Napoleon,  M .  Jouy  feels  it  necessary  to  admit  This  point 
conceded,  the  justification  of  England  is  easy*  The  choice  of  the 
place  of  custody,  as  we  have  already  shown,  coidd  not  have  been 
owing  to  the  motives  calumniously  asserted.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  France,  as  M,  Jouy's  wriiings  prove,  that  hec 
late  ruler  should  be  rendered  virtually  dead  to  tne  political  worlds 
and  be  placed  incontestablv  out  of  the  reach  of  desperate  enter- 
prize.  To  effect  this,  he  has  been  removed  to  a  great  distance, 
and  A  proper  degree  of  vigilance  is  exercised  in  the  guardianship 
of  his  person:  but  this  avowed  and  authorized  end  forms  the 
limit  of  all  the  measures  observed  relative  to  his  confinement. 
It  is  not  true  that  Saint  Helena  is  an  arid  rock,  or  that  its  air  is 
scorching:  it  is  rem£u4£able  for  its  salubrity,  and  for  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  its  scenery.  His  habitation  is  a  private  house 
of  his  own  selection,  and  the  i^pearanoe  k^  either  gaolers  or 
guards  is  nowh^*e  to  be  seen  about  it.  Within  a  space  i^some 
miles  in  ext^it  he  moves  without  restraint  or  attendance,  though 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  order  a  guard  to  accompany  him, 
if  he  desires  to  pass  beyond  this  space.  The  asserticHi  that  the 
prisons  is,  in  our  hands,  a  prey  to  privation,  and,  perhi^s,  to 
want,  is  only  worthy  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it  proceeds. 
The  thousands  in  Lmdon,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  who  saw 
the  magnificent  equipm^it  ordeml  by  the  Prince  Regent  for  the 
aiccommodation  of  our  captive^  will  judge  of  the  g^ieral  parsi- 
mony likely  to  be  shown  in  his  treatment  jEvery  sort  of  trick  and 
misrepresentation  have  indeed  l^en  had  recourse  to  even  on  this 
point ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  matter  of  expense  that  it  w9l  be 
thought  likely  by  the  people  of  £urope  that  Engiand  would  be 
degciient.    Concerning  dbe  ex»ct  aMe  of  bk  personal  health  it  ia 
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•more  difficult  to  pronounce  positively,  because  we  hcLve  here  to  do 
with  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  us,  md  who  scruple  at  no 
aYtifice  or  falsehood  to  do  so.  We  should  be  sorry  to  insult  real 
sufiering;  and,  rather  than  do  this,  would  run  the  hazard  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  cunning.  It  is  probably  true,  that  the  prisoner 
experiences  occasional  derangements  of  health :  he  is  understood 
to  have  shown  symptoms  of  wh^t  is  called,  in  common  language,  a 
liver  complaint,  and  any  cause  of  mental  trouble  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  having  a  tendency  to  a^ravate  this  malady.  So  far 
his  confinement  may  be  said  to  be  likely  to  injure  his  health ;  but 
this  is  a  circumstance  naturally  incident  to  confinement ;  and  the 
motives  of  the  measure  must  justify  what  is  indispensably  severe 
in  its  execution*  If  the  situation  chosen  for  his  abode  be  un« 
objectionable  in  point  of  salubrity ;  if  he  have  all  the  means  of 
exercise,  of  proper  living,  of  personal  accommodation,  if,  as  far  as 
the  physical  firame  alone  is  concerned,  the  circumstances  of  his  prer 
sent  condition  are  more  &vourable  to  health  and  longevity  than 
were  those  of  his  imperial  state,  his  guardians  arecertainh^not  fairly 
chargeable  with  cruelty  towards  him.  For  the  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  on  his  constitution  they  cannot  in  common 
justice  be  held  responsible;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  hitherto 
these  have  been  very  serious.  The  accounts  received  from  the 
most  respectable  eye-witnesses  indicate  that  Napoleon's  personal 
appearance  is  far  from  giving  sign  of  broken  health.  The  word 
robust  has  even  been  applied  to  his  looks ;  and,  generally  speak-> 
ing,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  his  constitution 
has  not  hitherto  been  in  any  degree  weakened  by  his  confine-* 
ment. 

We  have  now  done  with  M.  Jouy's  article,  vehich  we  have  been 
induced  to  notice  at  length,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
people  of  England  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  sentiments  of 
inextinguishable  rage  and  malice  entertained  against  their  coun-* 
try  by  a  large  party  in  France,  fostered  and  disseminated  by 
ignorance,  as  well  as  by  jealousy,  amongst  the  mass  of  the  jpeo-t 
pie,  and  shared,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  almost  all  the 
parties,  however  averse  firom  each  other,  and  divided  in  their 
other  opinions  and  feelings.  We  are  &r  from  ccmfounding 
M.  Lanjuinais  with  the  mction  to  which  M.  Jouy  bdongs : 
the  former,  honourable,  upright;,  religious,  and,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  principles,  sage,  moderate,  and  impartial,  comes 
not  into  the  secrets  of  the  latter;  and  between  them  there 
exists  no  real  sympathy.  Yet  in  M.  Lanjuinais's  late  work,  the 
tide  of  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing most  r^rehensibl^  because  most  unfounded,  paragraph. 
Speaking  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  says  "  Les 
navire$.  a'Angleterre^  qui  devaient  emp^cfaer  soa  evasion,  sem-* 
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blaient  conniver  a  I'entreprise.  Tout-a-coup  le  commissaire  An- 
glais surveillant  Tile*  d*  Elbe,  la  quitte  pour  donner  un  bal  a  Li- 
vourne :  c'etait  vers  la  fin  de  fevrier.  Aussitot  Napoleon  s'em- 
bar(|ue,"  &c.     (Vol.  i.  p.  8 1 .) 

It  M.  Lanjuinais  is  not  more  correct  and  fair,  in  that  part  of 
his  work  which  relates  to  his  own  country,  to  the  conduct  of  its 
governments,  and  their  changes,  than  he  is  in  these  sentences 
to  England,  his  Constitutions  de  la  Nation  Franqaise  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  that  grave  historical  character  with  which  it  has 
been  his  ambition  to  invest  them;  nor  can  he  rationally  pro- 
mise himself  that  they  will  be  in  any  way  useful  to  effect,  what 
he  professes  himself  desirous  to  effect,  the  promotion  of  unity  and 
stability  in  France,  on  the  solid  foundation  of  honest  conduct 
and  liberal  principles.  Can  he  be  ignorant  of  so  notorious  a 
piece  of  recent  history,  as  the  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island  of  Elba  was  given  to  Napoleon?  Neither  by  the 
public  articles  of  that  instrument,  nor  by  any  secret  conditions 
accompanying  them,  was  the  custody  of  his  person  committed,  as 
M.  Lanjuinais  virtually  asserts,  to  England.  The  English  com- 
missary at  Elba  had  neither  the  right  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, nor  the  power  in  point  of  fact,  to  hinder  Napoleon  from 
embarking  and  going  where  he  pleased.  Why  should  the  Eng- 
lish commissary  be  named  more  than  the  commissaries  of  the 
other  European  nations?  He  bad  no  distinctive  or  superior 
character  in  the  island.  England  was  neither  charged  by  the 
allies,  nor  even  authorized,  to  employ  a  squadron  to  watch  the 
place :  if  one  of  our  cruizers  had  met  with  the  adventurer  on  his 
voyage  to  France,  he  would  have  been  stopped  certainly;  but  the 
officer  so  acting  could  have  shown  no  commission  for  the  mea- 
sure, and  must  have  trusted  his  justification  to  the  coiftmon  un- 
derstanding of  the  governments  of  .Europe.  The  extravagant 
idea  that  tne  escape  from  Elba  was  effected  with  the  assistance, 
or  even  with  the  connivance  of  England,  is  one  unparalleled  in 
absurdity.  For  a  long  while  we  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  such  an  assertion  could  be  seriously  made,  even  in  France ; 
we  regarded  it  as  an  indifferent  joke ;  or,  at  the  worst,  a  sally  of 
malice  in  the  guise  of  levity ;  but  it  turns  out  that  nine  French- 
men out  of  ten  will  affirm  it  on  their  oaths.  The  ignorance  of 
the  French  public,  which  every  day  will  now  lessen,  the  unfor- 
tunate taste  of  the  nation  (for  so  we  may  call  it)  to  believe  every 
charge  of  atrocity  or  perfidy  made  against  ^England,  however 
improbable,  its  jealousy  and  its  vanity,  have  given  vogue  and 
currency  to  this  monstrous  report;  and  it  is  most  lamentable  to 
see  such  a  man  as  M.  Lanjuinais,  instead  of  acting  the  part 
which  his  probity,  his  talents,  and  his  situation,  prescribe  to 
tiim  in  such  ^  case,  joining  himself  to  the  <;rowd,  and  hoping  to 
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strengthen  the  fauliSi  and  perpetuate  the  discredit  of  the  national 
character,  in  an  anxiety  probably  to  appear  un  Ion  FraTiqais  !  This 
want  of  separation  between  the  sound  and  the  diseased  in  France 
strikes  us  as  a  feature  peculiar  to  herself,  and  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  in  her  social  condition.  That  M,  Jouy  should 
calumniate  was  to  be  expected:  that  the  populace  should  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  what  addresses  their  passions,  seems  to  consult  their 
interests,  and  flatters  their  vanity,  is  also  natural:  but  in  all 
countries,  except  France,  a  person  possessing  the  qualities  and 
advantages  of  M.  Lanjuinais  would  be  found  acting  as  a  cor- 
rector of  these  evils ;  interposing  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  facts 
to  counteract  malignity,  prejudice,  and  folly;  promoting  his 
country's  honour  by  giving  to  the  expression  of  its}3ublicopmion 
in  the  hearing  of  strangers,  a  character  of  gravity,  inte^ity,  and 
discretion.  But  the  contagion  ^f  popular  example  in  France  ia 
terrible :  no  one  is  safe  from  it :  no  one  thinks  of  putting  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  progress.  The  very  extravagance  of  an 
idea  seems  to  give  it  facility  in  taking  possession  of  all  heads; 
and  in  the  same  country  where  it  w^as  believed,  in  good  society, 
that  Louis  XV  had  the  children  of  beggars  caught  in  the  streets 
to  furnish  him  with  a  bath  of  warm  blood;  and  where  their  last 
queen  was  accused  in  an  assembly  of  legislators  of  criminality 
with  her  infant  son  ;  there  we  now  find  M.  Lanjuinais,  a  peer,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and,  what  renders  it  still  more^strange, 
an  honest  man,  lending  himself,  by  more  than  an  insinuation,  to 
the  notion,  that  England  dispatched  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as 
her  agent  from  Elba,  to  re-assume  the  imperial  power  over  the 
French  nation ! 

Although  all  this  may  be  despised  in  England,  yet  it  is  expedient 
that  it  should  be  fully,  known,  and  even  exposed  and  commented 
upon,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  by  following  closely  these 
calumnies,  the  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  forcibly  made  on 
the  minds  of  our  people,  of  the  necessity  of  cherishing  a  natidnal 
spirit^  and  nursing  rather  than  discouraging  those  predilections 
which  form  what  is  called  love  of  country^ — an  attachment  to  the 
name,  to  the  soil,  to  the  institutions  of  their  native  land.  On 
this  subject,  however,  we  have  already  fully  expressed  ourselves. 
Secondly,  because  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  our  slanderers 
may,  if  not  opposed  on  our  part,  produce  an  effect  which  will 
extend  even  to  posterity,  and  embarrass,  at  least,  if  not  deceive 
the  future  historian.  This  last  consideration  deserves  particular 
attention,  and  principally  as  it  respects  our  guardianship  of  the 
person  of  the  extraordinary  individual,  whose  character  and 
actions  will  occupy  so  large  and  interesting  a  part  of  the  histo- 
rian's labours,  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  not  only  conscious  of 
porrect  coliduct,  but  careful  to  provide  and  perpetuate  evidence 
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of  our  having  acted  in  a  way.  worthy  of  ourselves,  worthy  of  the 
determination  shown  in  the  struggle,  and  of  the  ^immortal 
triumph  by  which  it  has  been  crowned.  We  cannot  therefore 
but  wish,  that  our  government  ccmdescended  a  little  more  than 
it  does  respecting  this  extraordinary  and,  we  may  say,  anoma- 
lous case.  We  are  aware  that  it  does  not  enter  into  our  state 
practice  to  reply  to  objections  bearing  no  stamp  of  authority, 
which  might  lead  to  controversies  of  which  there  would  be  no 
end,  or  in  gaining  which  there  would  be  no  honour.  The 
general  rule  laid  down  is,  we  think,  excellent:  whatever  certain 
shallow  brained  or  ranting  philosophers  may  hold  out  to  the  con- 
trary, the  functions  of  government  ought  to  be  encompassed  with 
reserve,  and  their  organs  should  express  themselves  with  the  bre- 
vity and  decision  of  unquestionable  authority.  It  is  not  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  that  the  mrsons  exercising  these  functions 
should  consider  it  a  duty  to  descend  into  the  arena  whenever  a 
volunteer  critic  chooses  to  challenge  them :  we  repeat,  how- 
(Jver,  that  in  the  unprecedented  case  of  England's  being  charged 
with  executing  what  may  be  termed  the  warrant  of  the  Great 
Confederation  of  European  States,  and  holding  captive,  in  virtue 
of  their  confidence  and  her  own  superior  claims,  the  person  of 
one  who  has  been  acknowledged  sovereign  and  ally  by  all  the 
most  powerful  of  these  states  except  herself,  she  seems  called  upon, 
in  justice^ to  herself,  to  court  publicity.  Her  ministers  are  bound, 
we  thinlcj  to  take  care  that  no  mystery  shall  hover  round  an  im- 
prisonment In  which  ^e  whole  globe  is  concemed;  they  would  do 
well  to  avow  with  firmness  what  measures  of  security  they  have 
ordained  to  be  taken,  out  of  which  they  will  neither  be  frightened 
nor  cajoled;  ahd  it  should  then  be  made  clear,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  slander,  that  beyond  these  necessary  measures  no  severity  is 
practised  towards  the  prisoner.  It  is  true^  our  cabinet  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  the  subject ;  Lord  Bathurst, 
on  one  occasion,  gave  a  long  and  satisfactory  verbal  statement 
of  facts  relative  to  the  establishment  at  Samt  Helena;  but  a 
speech  in  parliament  forms  no  document;  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  may  be  disputed ;  it  exists  in  no  tangible  shape  arter  it  is 
pronounced.  Hitherto,  we  believe,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to- 
wards the  government  of  France,  and  a  wish  to  avoid  what 
might,  in  any  way,  tend  to  continue  the  agitation  of  the  spirits  in 
that  country,  have  occasioned  a  reluctance,  oji  this  side  the  water, 
to  stir,  when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,,  any  matter  involving 
the  name  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  description  of  his  present 
circumstances.  But  this  delicapy  should  now,  we  think,  cease : 
it  is  so  evidently  the  interest  of  France  to  abide  by  her  present 
mild  and  legitimate  government ;  it  would  be  so  clearly  her  ruin 
to  recommence  commotion  and  anarchy,  that  we  cannot  admit 
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the  propriety  of  longer  continuing  the  mtem  of  courting  her 
not  to  hurt  herself.  Let  France  be  now  left  to  her  own  discretion ; 
for  ourselves  we  ought  to  adopt  a  clear^  fair,  and  manly  course. 
The  determination  of  England  to  bold  the  nerson  of  Ivapoleon 
Buonaparte  in  captivity^  as  a  measure  demanaed  by  a  just  regard 
to  herselJy  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe  aenerallv) 
should,  as  it  seems  to  us,  once  for  alC  be  distinctly  and^  officially 
promulgated;  and  the  cordial  unioti  and  co^opwation  of  the 
European  alliance  in  this  determination  should  be  regularly  spe- 
cified. The  place  of  confinement  should,  we  speak  wiu  de- 
ference, be  described,  with  some  allusion  to  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  its  choice.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  rules 
of  the  prisoner's  confinement^  published ;  and  the  degree  of  per- 
sonal accommodation,  as  to  air,  exercise,  correspondence,  books, 
visits  which  he  eiyoys,  explained :  on  the  other  nand,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  nim  as  to  all  these  should  be  announced,  and 
the  necessity  for  them  briefly  pointed  out:  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  his  companion^  ancl  attendants  might  also  be  given,  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  establishment  clearly  stated.  This 
done  once  in  an  official  document,  would  stand  as  an  hi&toricnl 
record,  and  be  consulted  as  such.  After  liaving^  performed  this, 
our  government  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  wa^  of  Jus* 
tification,  exc^t,  perhaps,  to  adopt  some  means  of  showing  that 
the. rules  continued,  to  be  fairly,  as  well  as  strictly,  observed  to- 
wards him.  The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  case,  an  in- 
terest which  will  not  by  ^ny  means  lessen  as  time  advances  ^  its  de- 
licate nature ;  the  suspicions  which  Ignorance  and  prejudice  mny 
enterliain ;  the  calumnies  which  malice  may  easily  invent  and  pro- 
pag^ate, — all  coni^ire  to  impose  on  the  English  government  the 
dttQr  of  s{>eaking  out  pkunly  and  decidedly  on  this  subject.^ 

The  trial  oS  the  penions  accused  of  firing  into  the  carriage  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  furnishes  additional  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  prgudice,  jealousy,  and  bitterness,  towards  this 
country  which  has  takcen  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  peo^e  of  France,  If  ever  a  military  com- 
niai^der  deserved  the  gratitude  of  a  country  occupied  by  his  arms, 
the  Duke  of  Welling{t<m  deserves  that  of  the  French  nation. 
Never  ia  military  annsals,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  so  remark- 
able an  instancei  been  given  of  magnanimity  and  moderation  in 
the  chie^  orof  discipli  ae  in  the  troops.  Never  was  a  foreign  com- 
mander placed  over  a  nation  ia  so  august,  so  imposing,  so  abso- 
lute a  edacity :  hisokHnmisfrion,  held  from  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  extended  t  p  every  matter  of  high  politics ';  it  included 
amon^the  objects  of  I  Ms  cognmnce  the  spirit  of  the  government, 
and  the  temper  df  th  e  people.  To  give  him  authority  sufficient 
for  this  novel  and  mag^ficent  charge,  the  armies  of  all  the  greatest 
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states  were  placed  under  his  orders,  and  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  France  were  put  into  his  hands.  In  this  situation,  the  chief 
object  of  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  to  lessen  the  burthen  of 
the  occupation  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  his 
advice  and  recommendation  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  its 
short  duration.  Severe  towards  his  own  soldiers,  from  a  fear 
of  the  corruptions  of  victorv?  to  conquered  France  he  has  ever 
been  indulgent:  in  favour  of  that  country  he  has  uniformly  coun- 
selled measures  of  moderation,  and  the  least  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  has  met  with  an  attention  which  very  often 
its  frivolity  did  not  deserve.  Such  notoriously  has  been  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  command  in  France,  and 
yet  an  incidental  remark  made  in  favour  of  his  honour  as  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  public  prosecutor  in  the  cause  referred  to,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Frenchmen  who  formed  the  audience  with  Unid, 
hisses !  The  Moniteur^  as  the  Court  Journal,  was  even  obliged, 
the  day  after  the  trial,  to  attempt  to  explain  away  some  of  the 
expressions  of  the  judge  in  charging  the  jury,  which  palpably 
admitted  of  an  interpretation  much  more  (Eshonourable  to  him- 
self, than  to  the  illustrious  person  whose  fflory  stands  in  need  of 
no  other  testimony  from  the  French  people  than  the  facts  of  their 
history  during  the  late  years.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
journal  in  question  stated  that  his  grace's  intervention  had  been 
zealously  and  constantly  used  with  the  allied  powers  in  favour  of 
the  interests  of  France ;  but  indeed,  this  was  well  known  before 
by  all  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  negociations  and  proceedings 
that  have  had  French  affairs  for  their  subject.  If  we  are  not 
veiy  much  misinformed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  had  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  alone  been  called  upon  to  decide  concerning 
the  objects  of  art  removed  from  the  Louvrie,  they  would  have  been 
there  still;  though  the  propriety  of  restoring  them  to  their  former 
seats  was  so  obvious,  on  many  accounts,  uiat  he  could  make  no 
regular  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  readily  defended  it  when 
accomplished.  Much  indeed  do  we  differ  from  him,  if  it  be 
really  true  that  his  inclination  was  to  permit  them  to  remain  in 
France;  and  perhaps,  should  we  be  correct  in  attributing  to  him 
this  inclination,  it  is  not  the  only  instance  of  his  leaning  more  to 
the  side  of  indulgence  than  was  consistent  with  the  principles 
which  it  was  important  to  vindicate :  but  it  is  not  for  this  that 
our  neighbours  ought  to  complain  against  him.  In  the  court 
where  Frenchmen  nissed  an  act  of  common  decency  rendered 
to  his  grace,  the  following  testimony  descriptive  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  French  nation  was  borne  by  a' Prussian  officer,  and 
it  would  be  bad  taste  not  to  let  it  stand  iu  the  place  of  any  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  subject, 

i^  Qomte  Woronzo^,^^^  3^  auis  Wea  fti«e  i'avoir  etc  ^ppel^Tjani 
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cette  circonstance :  sans  cela  j'aurais  €t6  oh\i^$  de  faire  inserer  ma 
declaration  dans  les  journaux.  La  parole  du  Due  de  Wellington  est 
plus  qu'un  autre  temoioage.  Dans  les  sept  departemens  qui  ont  6t6 
occupes  par  ses  ordres,  on  lui  rend  plus  de  justice  qu'ici.  Je  profite 
par  cette  occasion  pour  faire  connoitre  I'opinion  g6nerale  du  pays  out 
il  a  commande.  Si  suivant  les  ordres  de  notre  souverain  nous  avons 
ete  moins  aj  charge,  c'est  grace  a  Lord  Wellington ;  et  si  nous  avons 
pu  perdre  la  pensee  d'une  juste  moderation,  ce  n'aurait  pas  ete  sous 
un  tel  chef." 

With  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  France,  words  have  still  un- 
fortunately more  influence  than  things :  the  terms  Aowowr  and  glory 
are  sufficient  to  gain  absolution  for  selfishness  and  perfidy  the  most 
apparent.  The  fair  action  of  a  constitutional  government, .  and 
the  free  operation  of  reasoning,  will  no  doubt  gradually  correct 
this  inveterate  fault  which  has  so  long  subsisted  in  the  national 
character ;  and  already  we  see  certain  signs  that  the  public  dis- 
position will  remould  itself,  if,  happily,  the  present  wise  system 
of  administration  be  persevered  in.  It  will  require,  however, 
time  and  determination  to  eradicate  the  corruption  deeply  im- 
planted and  widely  disseminated  by  the  imperial  sj^stem  under 
"  the  great  and  good  man^^  as  Mr.  Cobbett  calls  him,  to  whose 
virtue  let  M.  Lanjuinais  (a  most  unexceptionable  witness  in  such 
a  case,  because  jealous  of  the  present  government)  bear  testimony 
in  the  following  extracts  from  his  Sketch  of  the  Character  and 
Proceedings  ot  Nepoleon*s  Reign : 

<<  Les  Hstes  des  Notables,  ou  des  prison tateurs,  et  des  eligibles, 
furent,  sans  grand  mystere,  ^  Paris,  et  dans  plusieurs  d6partemens, 
dressees  d  volonte,  apres  qu^on  eut  brise  le  sceau  des  scrutins  et  anntde 
les  votes  legitimes,  *  ♦  *  *  II  n'y  eut  aucune  liberie  r^elle  dans  le 
Scnat ;  il  n'y  eut  pas  memo  de  discussion;  *  *  II  y  avait  quelques 
billets  blancs,  et  quelques  votes  formellement  negatifs;  ils  ne  s*elev^rent 
jamais  au-dessus  de  quatorze.  ♦  ♦  *  On  semblait  rendre  la  parole 
aux  legislateurs,  mais  on  organisait  leur  silence.  *  *  *  Le  droit 
d'exercer  la  noble  profession  d'avocat  fut  subordonne,  par  un  decret 
imperial^  ^  la  volont6  arbitraire  de  deux  amovibles,  c'est  a  dare,  d'un 
procureur  gen6ral,  ou  d'un  ministre.  *  *  *  On  fit  une  seconde  ban- 
queroute  publique,  sous  couleur  de  liquidation  termin6e;  et  pour 
mieux  empecher  le  retour  ^  la  justice,  on  supprima  les  titres  des  debt" 
teurs,  apres  en  avoir  exige  le  depot  commb  la  condition  du  paie- 
MENT  !  *  *  Par  un  simple  decret  imperial,  on  Jit  cesser  les  MSmoires 
de  VInstitut  sur  les  Sciences  morales  et  sur  les  sciences  politiques;  les 

ELECTIONS  DES  RECIPIENDAIRES,  ET  LES  ENCOURAGEMENS  A  DIS- 
TRIBUER  AUX  GENS  DIJ  LETTRES,  FURENT  PLACES  DANS  LES  AT- 
TRIBUTIONS DU  MINISTRE  DE  POLICE  ET  DE  SURETE  GENERALE.   *   * 

Le  monopole  des  journeaux  tint  la  verite  captive,  supprima  les  fdits  ou 
les  altera,  pr6conisa  le  pouvoir  absolu,  calomnia,  diffama  les  plus 
saines  doctrines,  et  fit  triompher  long^temps  Tobscurantisme  et  rim« 
posture.'*    (Vol.  i.  p.  54--^.) 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  organisation  of  the 
means  of  national  debasement  and  cormption?  Bnt  the  sum- 
ming up  of  M.  Lanjuinais  mast  be  quoted :  in  it  the  reader  wiH 
see  ttiat  the  most  terrible  reports  of  what  took  place  under  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  were  but  too  correct. 

«  Tout,  d'aiUeurs,  oe  repondait  que  trop  k  cette  marche  tortueuse 
et  irreguliere  :  lesressorts  du  eouvemment  £taient  des  anuees  d'espiom^ 
stipendices,  raaneuvrees  par  des  chefs  qui  devaient  s'obserrer  les  uns 
les  autres:  des  delations  tenebreuses,  des  bruits  mena^ans,  des  menaces 
rdelles,  des  outrages,  des  prisons  d*6tat,  dont  la  direction  et  la  sur- 
veillance deshonoraient  le  minist^re  de  la  justice:  nss  tortures 

CLANDESTINES  EH  DES  LIBUX  DE  DETENTION,    deS  CxScutionS  KCreteS, 

ou  des  rumeurs  touchants  ses  executions  ;  des  liberalites  cerruptrices  en 
monnaie  d'or,  en  billets  de  banque,  en  diamans,  en  dotnaines  de  Petat, 
&c.  Ainsi  par  degres,  la  Frioice^  et  la  plus  grande  partie  de  P£urope 
furent  asservies  ^  rorgueil,  aux  caprices  d'un  seul  bomme,  et  succes- 
sivement  desolees,  ruinees,  aneanties  par  des  contributions  illegales, 
des  conscriptions  sans  limiles,  des  guerres  injustes  et  sans  fin,  de$ 
brigandages^  des  meurtres,  despUlages  continuds^  des  victcdres  sanglantet^ 
desJbUes  conquSteSj  et  des  revers  effiroyables.'*     (Vol.  L  p.  60,  61.) 

Such  is  the  picture  of  what  was  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition  of  France  under  Buonaparte,  delineated  by  one  who,  while 
he  states  the  immense  improvement  that  has  occurred,  at  the 
same  time  criticises  severely  the  measures  pursued  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  in  behalf  of  this  state'  of  things  that 
the  words  glory^  honour^  liberty,  are  prostituted  in  publications 
called  liberal;  it  is  in  its  behalf  that  M.  de  Beren^er  writes  ex- 
cellent songs,  which  M.  Benjamin  Constant  and  M.  Jouy  pub- 
lish in  the  Mercure;  and  it  is  the  downfall  of  this  system  that  has 
turned  such  a  torrent  of  invective  against  Enofland,  that  has  so 
excited  the  rage  of  the  soi-disant  friends  of  freedom,  that  prompts 
the  falsehoods  and  the  abuse  which  they  discharge  without  ceas<- 
ing  against  her,  some  of  which  we  have  been  occupied,  in  ex- 
posing. Our  readers  will  probably  be  inclined  to  demand  of  us 
what  are  the  real  motives  of  this  party,  what  are  their  genuine 
objects,  and  sincere  sentiments.  The  most  noisy  part  of  the 
faction  is  composed  of  those  whom  M.  Malte-Brun  calls  military 
adventurers^  and  whom  he  thus  describes !  "  Men  without  prin- 
ciples and  even  without  ideas  in  politics;  but  who,  bei?ig  full  of 
honour,  wish  to  sell  themselves  to  some  purchaser  or  other,  no 
matter  whom,  tribune,  consul,  king,  or  emperor.  This  set,  per- 
haps the  only  one  really  dangerous,  attaches  itself  at  present  to 
the  liberates;  its  members  believe  that  a  violent  revolution  would 
rekindle  a  war  on  the  Continent,  and  that  is  their  first  object. 
Afterwards  they  would  know  bow  to  put  all  parties,  both  ultra 
and  citra^  under  the  same  yoke.  (P.  56.)    M*  Bonald,  a  much 
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superior  writer  to  Halte-Brun,  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
purpose  in  language  remarkable  for  its  strength ;  "  Aujourd'hui 
i^ue  la  guerre  a  6te  si  long-temps,  et  si  grandement  profitable^ 
smon  pour  la  France,  au  moins  pour  beaucoup  de  militaires,  il 
^est  forme  une  population  affamee  de  guerreJ^  This  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  happen  in  a  country ;  it  must  continue  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  every  social  blessing  through  a  course  of  years,  and 
to  nourish  a  deep  fund  of  resentment  and  malevolence  against  any 
government  that  may  show  itself  actuated  by  a  love  of  peace, 
and  a  disposition  to  be  just.  The  motive  that  induces  these 
prepared  buccaneers  to  join  themselves  to  the  demagogue  po- 
liticians has  been  explained  in  one  of  the  above  extracts ;  the  in- 
ducement of  the  latter  to  receive  them,  and  to  adopt  their  lan- 
guage, is  satisiactorily  accounted  for  by  the  writer  in  the  following 
remarks : 

'<  Comme  au  milieu  des  tous  les  ridicules  de  la  Revolution,  I'odeur 
de  la  poudre  k  canon  s'est  tiree  victorieusement  d'afFaire,  il  arrive  que 
les  revolutionnaires,  qui  viennent  de  sortir  les  matrons  du  feu,  gtkce  h 
la  pattedu  chat,  font  en  outre  leurs  efforts  pour  se  faufiler,  et  se  mettre 
^  Pabri  des  souvenirs,  derriere  les  rangs  de  nos  braves  soldats.  Aussi^ 
toutes  les  fois  qu'on  leur  dit  leur  fait,'et  qu'on  les  appele  par  leurs  noros, 
iU patient  de  la  gloire  nationale,  ils  en  appelent  h  nos  guerriers.'' 

These  extracts  reflect  considerable  light  on  the  springs  that 
move  the  factious  party,  but  at  the  same  time  they  fully  bear  out 
M.  Malte-Brun  in  affirming  that  it  is  very  much  divided  both  in 
opinion  and  interests,  so  that  having  no  common  or  intelligible 
object  which  they  dare  avow,  they  nave  chosen  certain  words  of 
vague  meaning  and  application,  such  as  liheiiy^  glory^  the  interests 
of  the  country^  words  to  which  each  fraction  of  the  party  may  attach 
the  sense  that  suits  him.  In  fact  the  liberal  Militairej  the  republican 
ex-chamberlain,  and  the  sophist  demagogue,  despise  each  other  in 
secret,  andonly  wait  the  moment  of  success  to  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  the  victory.  (P.  57,  58.)  The  general  crimi- 
nal consciousness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  all  these 
peopjle,  and  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  single  reason  that  can 
be  given  for  their  conduct,  we  have  seen  well  described  in  another 
French  publication,  and  we  shall  abridge  and  modify  rather  than 
translate  the  passage,  which  will  also  furnish  a  suitaole  conclusion 
to  these  remarks.  The  revolution,  says  the  writer,  presents  two  as- 
pects to  the  regard  of  the  observer;  one  bears  on  its  front  the 
yfotds  justice  and  liberty 9  the  other  is  branded  with  those  otper^ 
sectttion  and  regicide^  Whenever  the  revolution  seems  likely  to 
turn  towards  us  its  look  of  dignity  and  hope,  cries  are  raised,  and 
complots  formed,  to  cause  it  agaih  to  put  on  its  scowl  of  horror 
and  crime.  These  proceed  from  men  whose  instinctive  feeling 
pf  their  present  situation,  and  whose  memory  of  their  past  con- 
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duct,  lead  them  to  mi^e  constant  efforts  to  connect  the  cause  o^ 
improvement  with  their  own  infamy.  If  you  will  take  their 
words  for  it,  liberty  is  menaced  when  assassins  and  ruffians  feel 
their  persons  or  even  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  peril:  property  is 
about  to  be  lost  by  its  holders,  when  power  is  wrested  from 
plunderers;  fanaticism  and  superstition  are  on  the  point  of  in- 
vading France  when  they  who  banished  and  murdered  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  repeat  such  ex- 
amples of  toleration  and  philosophy.  That  the  interests  of  the 
nation  might  be  safe,  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  those 
persons,  that  the  two  chambers  should  be  composed  or  regicides 
or  men  who  adopt  their  opinions.  It  is  thus  that  the  public  wel- 
fare, tranquillity,  and  character,  have  been  so  often  exposed  by 
being  employed  as  bucklers  to  the  selfishness  of  individuals 
whose  real  motives  are  too  hideous  to  be  allowed  to  appear ;  and 
thus  has  the  French  nation  been  precipitated  into  frightful  error 
and  disaster,  by  believing  that  legitimate  principles  required  to 
be  maintained  by  men  who  usurped  the  influence  of  liberty,  and  the 
apparel  of  public  force,  to  protect  themselves  in  the  execution  of 
the  basest  and  most  sordid  designs.  Let  no  one  suppose,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  that  this  statement  is  without  application  to  the 
present  moment ;  the  deceivers  are  not  yet  all^extinct — the  dupes 
are  not  yet  all  enlightened.  It  still  remains  to  be  decided  whe- 
ther the  revolution  ought  to  be  identified  with  the  measures  of  the 
conventipn,  and  whether  the  cause  of  freedom  and  that  of  murder 
and  pillage  be  one  and  the  same.  The  great  number  of  those  who 
speak  and  behave  as  if  this  strange  identity  existed,  are  not,  it  is 
true,  sensible  of  the  real  import  ot  their  words  and  actions:  there 
is  scarceW  one  of  the  late  petitioners  in  behalf  of  the  regicides 
who  would  not  be  indignant  were  he  to  discover  what  interests  he 
is  really  serving;  but  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  France  is, 
that  the  long  existence  of  a  system  of  unparalleled  fraud  and 
imposture  has  incapacitated  the  public  understanding  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood,  to  detect  sophisms  the  most  paltry, 
or  resist  impositions  the  most  obvious.  This  melancholy  state, 
however,  must  finish ;  the  good  cause  will  not  always  be  left  the 
victim  of  the  worst  men ;  it  must  no  longer  be  confounded  with 
their  ruined  reputations,  or  be  permitted  to  rest  in  the  filth  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  The  day  when  its  entire  disunion  from 
them  shall  be  effected  will  be  a  aay  of  real  triumph  for  France,  a 
brighter  day  of  glory  than  she  has  ever  yet  seen :  then  she  may 
fairly  deal  in  these  terms :  she  may  then  boast  of  victory,  honour, 
and  independence,  without  blushing  herself^  or  giving  her  neigh- 
bours cause  to  reproach  either  her  vanity  or  her  indiscretion. 
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Art.  IX. — Tales  of  my  Landlord.  Third  Series,  collected  and 
arranged  ly  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish 
Clerk  of  (jandercleugh.  4  vols*  12mo.  Constable  and  Co. 
Edinburgh,  1819. 

1  HE  two  tales  contained  in  these  volumes  are  as  well  written 
as  any  of  the  former,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  interesting  in 
their  subjects  generally,  nor  in  the  subordinate  incidents  with 
which  the  narrative  is  occasionally  relieved  and  diversified.  We 
have  here  the  same  sensible  vein  of  observation,  the  same  spirited 
though  rough  sketching  of  character,  and  the  same  force  of  de- 
scription which  have  already  secured  so  much  literary  repu- 
tation to  this  author ;  and  we  have  likewise  the  same  degree  of 
carelessness  in  thp  style,  the  same  tautology  and  repetition  of 
the  commonest  words,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  very  same 
sentence;  and,  in  short,  all  ^the  marks  of  hasty  composition, 
which  were  found  to  disfigure  his  former  productions. 

When  giving  our  opinion  on  some  other  of  these  tales,  we 
remarked  that  the  chief  merit  of  this  fiction-monger  is  far  from 
consisting  in  the  construction  of  a  story.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  singularly  deficient  in  the  invention  of  incidents,  as  also  in 
the  happy  art,  possessed  by  many  inferior  writers,  of  combining 
his  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  expectation  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  narrative;  and,  finally,  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  striking  or  unexpected  result.  His 
power  is  confined  almost  solely  to  observation.  His  person- 
ages are  all  taken  from  the  actual  ranks  of  society,  and  he 
seems  throughout  to  write  from  the  memory,  rather  than  from 
the  imagination.  His  low  characters,  in  particular,  are  portraits 
from  the  life.  They  are  such  as  pass  under  our  eyes  every  day ; 
and  we  seem,  indeed,  to  recognize  an  acquaintance  in  every 
sketch  of  this  kind  that  falls  from  his  pen.  There  is,  in  fact,, 
such  an  individuality  in  all  his  characters  of  the  description  now 
alluded  to,  as  forbids  us  to  think  that  they  could  have  proceeded 
from  any  other  origin  than  a  close  inspection  of  the  world  in  its 
ordinary  and  unrestricted  intercourse.  Their  language,  looks, 
dress,  prejudices  and  opinions,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
author  has  here  given  us  the  original  draughts  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  little  interest  which  usually  belongs  to  the  stories  of  this 
writer,  is  still  further  diminished  in  the  case  of  the  two  now  before 
us,  by  a  direct  anticipation  of  the  events  of  the  narrative,  intro- 
duced by  means  of  second-siffhtedHighlanders  or  lowland  wizards, 
who,  by  their  ill-timed  revelations  of  futurity,  contrive  to  prevent 
all  expectation  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.     With  regard  to  a 
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leading  personage  in  the  second  tale,  indeed,  we  are  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  the  punishment  of  death,  ftt  thehtodof  an 
assassdn,  which  is  denounced  against  him  almost  from  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  is  at  the  last  happily  commuted  for  a  severe  stab 
and  a  lingering  illness.     Still  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that 
fheEarl  of  Monteith  was  doomed  to  receive  in  his  body  the 
dagger  of  the  moody  Allen ;  and  as  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Mon- 
trose was  already  known  from  history,  we  had  the  heroes  of  the 
piece  completely  disposed  of,  before  We  Could  read  through  fifty 
pages.    Nor  is  the  case  much  better  with  the  "  Bride  of  Lam?- 
mermoor."    Tinto's  picture,  and  similar  intimations  from  other 
quarters,  enabled  us  to  see  clearly  from  the  beginning  how  mat- 
ters were  to  end :  and  in  this  way  it  was  brought  to  pass,  that 
the  cmly  inducement  to  persevere  in  the  perusal  was  to  wit- 
ness the  gradual  development  of  the  several  characters ;  not  to 
learn  what  they  had  to  do  or  to  su£Per.    Indeed  the  author  him- 
self seems  to  consider  the  interest  belonging  to  his  tales,  regarded 
as  pieces  of  personal  history,  in  a  very  secondary  point  of  view. 
His  main  object  is  to  hold  forth  specimens  of  die  character  of  his 
countrymen,  at  different  eras,  and  in  different  states  of  sodiety ; 
whilst  the  linking  together  of  such  imaginary  incidents  as  should 
constitute  a  narrative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  collection  of  oddities  to  the  best  advantage,  appears  to 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  entirely  an  after  thought,  and  sub- 
mitted to  only  as  a  kind  of  obli^tion  from  which  ne  could  not 
decently  deliver  himself.     To  m^e  this  part  of  his  task  as  easy 
as  he  could,  however,  he  has  generally  fixed  upon  some  promi* 
nent  national  event;  to  which  he  has  attached  the  fortunes  of 
his  heroes  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  affinity,  and  allowed 
them  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time,  thus  supported  as  &r  as  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  them*       Waverly  and  Old  Mortality 
afford  ft  striking  example  of  what  we  have  just  stated ;  for  in  the 
first  of  these  productions,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  author's 
original  plan    must  have  been  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
Highland  chief  surrounded  by  his  retainers,  and   exercising 
the  barbarous  virtues  of  that  station  and  character ;  whilst  his 
object  in   the  last  of  the  pieces  now  named   was   clearly  to 
set  forth  the  manners  of  that  fanatical  and  rebellious  order  of 
religionists  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland  during  the 

f greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  brothers,  to  .whose  lot  it 
ell  to  close  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  These,  we  say,  were 
the  main  ^nd  leading  objects;  for  the  love  stories  in  which  Wa- 
verly and  Henry  Merton  are  compelled  to  bear  a  patt,  are 
altogether  seconcfary  and  episodical;  and  are  as  little  connected 
with  the  original  conception  of  the  romances  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, as  is  the  pompous  passion  of  the  Roman  virgins,  in  the 
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tragodj^  of  Clato^  wilh  the  first  thouglm  of  its  degant  author. 
In  Guy  Manneritig^  indeed,  there  is  much  more  of  pure  iihariw 
nation  than  in  any  other  of  these  popular  stories;  and  the 
talent  for  ebserration,  by  which  the  writer  of  it  is  so  eminently 
distinguished)  has,  in  this  instance,  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  workings  of  a  lively  and  powerful  ianov.  The  charactelr 
of  Meg  Merrilies  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  Shakspeare, 
whilst  li  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  owe  much  of  its  sub- 
limity and  pathos  to  any  actual  specimen  of  the  gipsey  tribe, 
who  may  yet  happen  to  surme  their  general  extinction  in  the 
north*  An  analysis,  however,  of  ihe  tales  from  first  to  last, 
will  present  ample  evidence  that  the  delineation  of  individual 
characters,  and  not  the  narration  of  events,  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal object,  whilst  it  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  this  singular 
author.  ^ 

We  have  just  remarked,  that  the  low  characters  in  these  fic- 
tions are  the  most  striking  likenesses;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation*  Men  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life^  iinless  ihey  happen^  like  the  **  Antiquary,"  to  be  numorists, 
and  anomalies,  neoessarily  acquire  such  a  sameness  in  their  man^ 
ner%  as  to  remove  all  prominent  features  from  the  eye  of  the  moral 
painter  ;  and  we  all  know  that  elegant  conversation^  and  even 
the  light  species  of  wit  which  posses  current  in  society,  and 
pleases  the  ear  for  t^e  time,  is  always  tiresome  when  retailed 
at  length)  whether  in  the  form  of  a  play  oi^  a  noveL  All  such 
imitations  set  forth  the  prc^erties  of  a  class,  instead  of  ah 
indtvidui^;  and  the  human  mind  k  apt  lobe  fatigued  with  gene*' 
ralities^  however  luminously  expounded.  In  the  lower  paths  of 
society,  however,  where  poliiih  interferes  less  with  the  native  cast 
of  the  mind,  there  is  more  of  genuine  character,  and  a  greater 
Dumber  of  distinguishing  ^nts  in  the  habits,  whether  mental  or 
bodily.  In  this  cla0S5  which  is  the  largest,  there  are  the  fewest 
charaeterisllc  qualities,  a  fact  which  cotnes  in  illustration  of  the 
logiccd  definition  of  accidents;  m&jffr  eMensio  minor  comprekensio. 
Here  all  al*e  individuals ;  ory  at  least,  the  several  species  are  so 
nwierous,  and  characterized  by  properties  so  exceedingly  eva- 
nesoent  luid  undistinguishable  to  the  common  observer,  that  every 
peasant,  espedally  in  remote  provinces,  stands  foith  as  a  distinct 
specimen,  which  no  generic  terms  can  satisfactorily  describe.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  character,  are  all 
external,  appearing  in  certain  modes  of  oipression  and  gesture ; 
and,  as  such»  they  are  not  only  completely  open  to  the  eye  of  a 
shrewd  observer,  but  easily  recognized  ev^n  by  those  who  pay 
little  attention  to  the  original)  whenever  they  are  represented  in  a 
faithful  imitation*  The  language  is  nearly  the  same  of  all  well- 
^Ucated  men  of  rank ;  i^  reveals  nothing  more  to  the  te^^er  than 
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that  such  as  use  it  are  persons  of  a  certain  class  in  society,  and 
have  enjoyed  certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  instruction ;  but 
the  language  of  Cuddy  Headrigg,  or  of  Mause  his  mother,  sets 
forth  at  once  the  whole  of  their  characters ;  it  embodies  tlieir  turn 
of  thinking,  their  political*  and  religious  opinions,  and,  in 
short,  throws  open  the  whole  mechanism  and  furniture  of  their 
minds. 

The  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  "  speak  and  let  me 
see  you,"  applies  indeed,  more  or  less  closely,  to  all  orders  of 
mankind,  but  of  course  with  more  emphasis  to  those  whose 
characters  are  identified  with  their  turns  of  expression.  Hence 
it  follows  very  naturally  that  the  author,  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  such  personages,  will  introduce  them  in  the  form  of 
dramatis  per sonce,  speaking  in  their  own  name,  relating  their  own 
exploits  and  intentions,  and  giving  vent  to  all  their  prejudices  and 
partialities  in  their  own  characteristic  phraseology.  The  writer 
now  before  us  has  made  a  very  successful  use  of  this  allowable 
artifice ;  for  wherever  his  main  object  was  to  delineate  character, 
he  has  adopted  the  dramatic  dialogue.  He  himself  is  perfectly 
aware  of  this  peculiarity,  and  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  an 
imaginary  critic.  Tinto,  the  painter,  is  an  objector  to  his 
manner  of  writing:  he  says,  in  the.  present  tales,  he  has  so 
far  complied  with  his  friend  Tinto's  advice,  as  to  have  endea- 
voured to  render  his  narrative  rather  descriptive  than  dramatic. 
"  My  favourite  propensity,  however,  has  at  times  overcome  me, 
and  my  persons,  like  many  other  in  this  talking  world,  speak  now 
and  then  a  great  deal  more  than  they  act."  We  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  our  brother  Tinto.  If  Peter  Patieson,  or  Wal- 
ter Scott,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  are  to  designate  the 
author,  had  sat  down  to  tell  a  story  merely,  the  criticism  would 
have  been  well  founded ;  but  as  his  object  throughout  is  to  sketch 
character  without  much  regarding  the  details  of  his  narrative, 
the  remark  of  the  limner  must  be  pronounced  out  of  place. 

The  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  however,  is  more  properly 
an  historical  piece,  than  some  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  founded 
upon  a  Scottish  storv,  about  a  hundred  years  old;  and  although 
considerably  garnished  with  fictitious  incidents,  it  is,  as  the 
author  himself  expresses  it,  "  o'er  true  a  tale."  We  have  heard 
that  the  unfortunate  bride  was  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Viscount 
S r,  and  that  the  bridegroom  was  a  Baronet  who,  as  the  nar- 
rative sets  forth,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  wife  on  the  night  of  their 
marriage.  The  Vicountess,  that  is,  the  Lady  Ashton  of  the 
novel,  was,  as  she  is  there  represented,  the  principal  agent 
in  opposing  her  daughter's  wishes,  and  in  forcing  upon  her  the 
fatal  match  which  led  to  the  memorable  catastrophe  just  speci- 
fied.   We  have  not  learned,  distinctly,  who  was  the  original  Ra- 
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venswood,  or  what  was  his  subsequent  history;  but  we  have  some 
faint  recollection  that  he  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sol  way  Firth, 
nearly  in  manner  described  in  the  work  before  us.  The  locality 
of  the  scene  is  changed,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the  south-west 
coast  of  Scotland,'  to  the  south-east,  from  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic to  those  of  the  German  Ocean.  Lammermoor  occupies  a 
portion  of  that  range  of  hilly  ground  which  stretches  between 
Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  S r  was  in  Galloway,  or  in  some  other  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  never,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  island. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland,  had  got 
possession,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Ravens- 
wood,  an  attainted  baron,  and  determined  Jacobite.  The  son 
of  this  last  personage,  upon  succeeding  to  a  ruined  castle  with- 
out domains,  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  upstart  lawyer,  who  has 
got  into  his  hands  the  inheritance  of  the  Ravenswoods ;  and 
meeting  with  some  harsh  usage  at  his  father's  funeral,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  machinations  of  the  keeper,  he  vows  vengeance, 
before  he  leaves  the  churchyard,  upon  Sir  William  and  his  whole 
family.  In  pursuance  of  this  unchristian  resolution,  he  takes 
his  post  in  the  park  of  Ravenswood  castle,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  assassinating  its  owner ;  when  by  chance  he  is  called 
upon,  by  feelings  of  humanity,  to  save  the  life  of  that  gentleman 
and  of  his  only  daughter.  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  the  heroine  of 
our  story,  and  the  ill-fated  bride  of  Lammermoor.  He  shoots 
dead  a  wild  bull,  which  was  on  the  point  of  executing  the  re- 
venge which  he  himself  meditated ;  and  by  this  means,  after 
much  inward  struggle,  he  finds  himself  introduced  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  father,  and  the  affections  of  the  daughter.  The  young 
people  plight  their  faith  to  each  other ;  and,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  time  and  country,  break  a  piece  of  gold  between  them 
as  a  pledge  of  constancy  and  a  memorial  of  affection. 

The  Lord  Keeper  has  no  objection  to  the  match.  He  knew 
he  had  Vronged  Ravenswood;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  inake . 
what  compensation  he  could,  in  giving  up  his  daughter,  and  in 
holding  out  to  her  lover  the  prospect  of  political  power  and  em- 
ployment :  but  Lady  Ashton  makes  other  arrangements.  She 
hates  the  name  of  Ravenswood;  and  is  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  prevent  so  hateful  a  marriage.  Accordingly,  m  the  absence 
of  the  lover,  who  goes  abroad  in  a  diplomatical  capacity,  she  ne- 
gociates  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  her  daughter  and  a 
hair-brained,  dissipated  fox-hunter,  named  Hayston  of  Bucklaw. 
To  forward  her  measures,  she  contrives  to  intercept  all  letters 
between  Miss  Ashton  and  Ravenswood,  and  prevails  upon  the 
yQUOg  lady  to  believe  that  her  lover  has  forsaken  her,  and  e\e^ 
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that  he  had  taken  a  wife  in  foreign  parts.  At  length  thevoung 
lady  consents  to  sign  the  marriage-settlement  on  St  Jude*a  l5ay,  u 
Ravenswood  should  neither  write  nor  come  home  in  the  interim. 
He  arrives  just  as  the  pen  has  delineated  her  name  on  the  paper; 
and  a  stormy  meeting;  ensues  between  him. and  her  relatives* 
The  mother  insults  him ;  the  brother  challenges  him ;  and  the 
young  lady  herself  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fear.  The 
bridal  ceremony,  however^  takes  place  with  great  pomp  in  a 
neighbouring  church—the  marriage-feast  follows ;  and  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  evening  goes  on  with  all  the  noisy  hilarity  which 
characterized  the  times.  But  it  was  soon  to  be  interrupted^  A 
few  minutes  after  the  bridegroom  had  retired,  a  deep  ^roan  is 
heard  from  the  bed-chamber,  which  instantly  calls  tniSber  the 
relatives  of  both  parties.  Bucklaw  is  found  on  the  floor  welter- 
ing in  his  blood ;  and  his  bride,  now  a  maniac,  is  seen  sitting  in 
the  chimney,  her  hands  and  her  clothes  stained  with  gore,  ohe 
dies:  Bucklaw  recovers;  and  Ravenswood,  when  on  nis  way  to 
fight  Colonel  Ashton,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William,  is  swallowed 
uj)  by  the  quick-sands  still  so  dangerous  to  travellers  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Scottish  coast. 

It  is  a  melancholy  tale ;  and  go  much  the  more  melancholy 
as  it  is  not  destitute  of  a  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  told  too, 
with  much  power  and  pathos.  Tbere  is  no  filing  off  in  the  vi- 
gorous talents  of  the  author ;  and  when  we  say  that  we  read  the 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  with  leas  interest  than  *^  Old  Mor- 
tality"  or  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  we  know  well  to  what 
cause  this  deficiency  is  to  be  ascribed.  Tbe  tone  of  jfedinff  w^iich 
{)ervades  the  tale  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is»  of  itself  ^^ff^' 
ling  and  disagreeable.  The  pride,  ambition,  and  rievenge,.  which 
actuate  the  leading  personages  are  hateful  passions  in  themselves; 
and,  in  the  present  mstance,  they  portend  nothing  but  death  and 
disappointment  from  the  outlet  of  the  narrative.  Even  the  love 
of  Ravenswood  is,  like  lightning  from  a  thunder-cloud,  flashing 
and  smiting.  The  union  of  hearts  between  him  and  his  mistress 
is  sealed  with  blood;  and  all  the  rites  of  courtship  are  accompa- 
nied with  auguries  of  speedy  death  and  approaching  desolation. 

Of  the  subordinate  characters,  old  Alice  and  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  the  lying  steward  of  Ravenswood,  are  the  most  prominent* 
The  former  is  excellent  in  its  kind :  but,  like  Dominie  Sampson, 
Caleb  is  rather  overwrought  in  the  first  conception.. 

As  we  are  to  give  but  one  extranet  from  this  tale,  we  prefer,  for 
that  purpose,  the  interview  between  Ravenswood  and  the  family 
of  his  mistress^  immediately  after  Lucy  had  signed  herself  away 
to  another. 

'^  I  have  m3rself  seen  the  &tal  deed,  and  in  th»  distinct  ch^cicters  in 
which  the  name  of  Lucy  Asbton  is  traced  on  each  page,  th^re  ia  only 
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a  very  slight  tremulous  irregularity,  iddicative  of  her  state  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  the  subscription.  But  the  last  signature  is  incomplete^ 
defaced,  and  blotted ;  tor  while  her  hand  was  employed  in  tracing  it, 
the  hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate>  succeeded  by  a  step 
in  the  outer  gallery,  and  a  voice,  which,  in  a  commanding  tone,  bore 
down  the  opposition  of  the  menials.  The  pen  dropped  n-om  Lucy's 
fingers,  as  sne  exclaimed  with  a  faint  shriek*— *  lie  is  come'— he  is 
come ! ' 

'*  Hardly  had  Miss  Ashton  dropped  the  pen,  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  flew  open,  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  entered  the 
i^artment. 

**  Jjockhard  and  another  domestic,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  op- 
pose his  passage  through  the  gallery  or  anti-chamber,  were  seen  stand- 
ing oq  the  threshold  transfixed  with  surprise,  which  was  instantly 
communicated  to  the  whole  party  in  the  state-room.  That  of  Colonel 
Douglas  Ashton  was  minglea  with  resentment;  that  of  Bucklaw,  with 
haughty  and  affected  indifference ;  the  rest,  even  Lady  Ashton  herself, 
shewed  signs  of  fear,  and  Lucy  seemed  petrified  to  stone  by  this  un- 
expected apparition.  Apparition  it  might  well  be  termed,  for  Ravens- 
wood  had  more  the  appearance  of  one  returned  from  the  dead,  than  of 
a  living  visitor. 

"  He  planted  himself  full  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  op- 
posite to  the  table  at  which  Lucy  was  seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she  had 
been  alone  in  the  chamber,  he  bent  his  eyes  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  deep  grief  and  deliberate  indignation.  His  dark-colourea  riding 
cloak,  displaced  from  one  shoulder,  hung  around  one  side  of  his  per- 
son in  the  ample  folds  of  the  Spanish  mantle.  The  rest  of  his  rich 
dr^s  was  travel-spilM,  and  deranged  by  hard  riding.  He  had  a  sword 
by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  belt.  His  slouched  hat,  which  he  had 
not  removed  at  entrance,  gave  an  additional  gloom  to  his  dark  features, 
which,  wasted  by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  the  ghastly  look  communi- 
cated by  long  illness,  added  to  a  countenance  naturally  somewhat 
stern  and  wild,  a  fierce  and  even  savage  expression.  The  matted  and 
dishevelled  locks  of  hair  which  escaped  Irora  under  his  hat,  together 
with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture,  made  his  head  more  resemble 
that  of  a  marble  bust  than  of  a  living  man.  He  said  not  a  single 
word,  and  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  company  for  more  than  two 
minutes. 

"  It  was  broken  by  Lady  Ashton,  who  in  that  space  partly  recovered 
her  natural  audacity.  She  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  this  unautho- 
rised intrusion. 

^  "  *  That  is  a  question,  madam,'  said  her  eon,  *  which  I  have  the  best 
right  to  ask — and  I  must  request  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  to  fol- 
low me,  where  he  can  answer  it  at  leisure.'  **     (Vol.  iii.  p.  66 — 69.) 

**  The  passions  of  the  two  young  men  thus  counteracting  each  other, 
gave  Ravenswood  leisure  to  exclaim,  in  a  stern  and  steady  voice, 
I  Silence  ! — let  him  who  really  seeks  danger,  take  the  fitting  time  when 
it  is  to  be  found ;  my  mission  here  will  be  shortly  accomplished,— Is 
thatf  madam,  vour  hand?'  he  added  in  a  softer 'tone,  extending  to- 
wards Miss  Ashton  her  last  letter. 
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"  A  faultering  *  Yes,'  seemed  rather  to  escape  from  her  lips,  than 
to  be  uttered  as  a  voluntary  answer. 

<'  <  And  is  this  also  your  hand?'  extending  towards  her  the  mutual 
engagement. 

"  Lucy  remained  silent.  Terror,  and  a  yet  stronger  and  more,  con- 
fused feeling,  so  utterly  disturbed  her  understanding,  that  she  pro* 
b^bly  scarcely  comprehended  the  question  that  was  put  to  her. 

"  *  If  you  design,'  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  *  to  found  any  legal 
claim  on  that  paper,  sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answer  to  an 
eictra-judicial  question.' 

,  "  *  Sir  William  Ashton,'  said  Ravenswood,  *  I  pray  you,  and  all  who 
hear  me,  that  you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose.  If  this  young  lady, 
of  her  own  free-will,  desires  the  restoration  of  this  contract,  .as  her 
letter  would  seem  to  imply — there  is  not  a  withered  leaf  which  this  au- 
tumn wind  strews  on  the  heath,  that  is  more  valueless  in  my  eyes.  But 
i  must  and  will  hear  the  truth  from  her  own  mouth — without  this  satisr 
faction  I  will  not  leave  this  spot.  Murder  me  by  numbers  you  possi- 
bly may ;  but  I  am  an  armed  man — I  am  a  desperate  man, — and  I  will 
not  die  without  ample  vengeance .  This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you 
may.  I  Will  hear  her  determination  from  her  own  mouth,  from  her  own 
mouth  alone,  and  without  witnesses,  will  I  hear  it.  Now  chuse,'  he  said, 
drawing  his  sword  with  the  right  hand,  and,  with  the  left,  by  the  same 
motion  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  cocking  it,  but  turning  the 
point  of  one  weapon  and  the  muzzle  of  the  other  to  the  ground,— 
*  C^use  if  you  will  have  this  hall  floated  with. blood,  or  if  you  will  grant 
me  the  decisive  interview  with  my  affianced  bride,  which  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  country  alike  entitle  me  to  demand.' 

"  All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  determined  action 
by  which  it  was  accompanied ;  for  the  ecstasy  of  real  desperation 
seldom  fails  to  overpower  the  less  energetic  passions  by  which  it  may 
he, opposed.  The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  speak.  *  In  the  name  of 
God,*  he  said,  *  receive  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  What  this  honourable  person  demands,  albeit  it  is  urged 
with  over  violence,  hath  yet  in  it  something  of  reason.  Let. him  hear 
from  Miss  Lucy's  own  lips  that  she  hath  dutifully  acceded  to  the  will 
of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  her  of  her  covenant  with  him;  and 
when  he  is  assured  of  this,  he  will  depart  in  peace  unto  bis  own  dwell- 
ing, and  cumber  us  no  more.  AIas.1  the  workings  of  the  ancient 
Adam  are  strong  even  in  the  regenerate — surely  we  should  have  long 
suffering  with  those  who,  being  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,  are  swept  forward  by  the  uncontroulable  current  of  worldly 
passion.  Let  then  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  have  the  interview  oa 
which  he  insisteth ;  it  can  but  be  as  a  passing  pang  to  this  honourable 
maiden,  since  her  faith  is  now  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  choice  of  her 
parents.  Let  it,  I  say,  be  thus  :  it  belongeth  to  my  functions  to  en- 
treat your  honours*  compliance  with  this  healing  overture.'  "  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  71— 75.) 

«  Ravenswood  sheathed  his  sword,  uncocked  and  returned  his  pistol 
to  his  belt,  walked  deliberately  to  the  door  of  the  apartment^  which 
he  bolted^ returned,  raised  bis  bat  from  his  forehead,  and|  gazing 
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iipoi)  |.ucy  wtA  eyes  10  whi0h  an  isxpressioa  oPaorrov  oveccaine  their 
late  fierceness,  spread  his  dishevelled  locks  bacK  from  his  face,  and 
said,  *  Do  you  know  me,  Miss  Asbton  ?— *I  am  stilt  Edgar  Ravens- 
vv'pod.*  She  was  silent ;  and  he  went  on,  with  increasing  vehemenee'—* 
VI  ani  Mill  that  Edgar  Ravenswood)  who,  for  yoar  affection,  renounced 
ttie  d^ar  ties  by  which  injured  honour  bound  him  to  seek  vengeance. 
I-  am  that  Baveiiswood»  who,  for  your  sake,  ibrgave,  nay,  clasped 
haDils  in  friendship  with  the  oppressor  and  pillager  of  his  house-«-tb€ 
traduc^r  and  murderer  of  his  father.' 

<<  <  My  daughter,'  ^nsirered  Lady  Asbton,  interrupting  him,  *  has 
no  occ^ioQ  to  dispute  the  identity  of  your  person ;  the  venom  of  your 
present  language  is  sufficient  to  remind  her,  that  she  speaks  with  the 
mortal  ej:ieiny  of  her  father.' 

<  "  *  I  pray  you  tp  be  patient,  madam,'  answered  Bavenswood;  *  my 
appwer  must  come  trom  her  own  lips. — Once  more,  Miss  Lucy  Ash- 
t9n,  I  am  that  Havenswood  to  whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engage*  * 
nient,  which  you  now  desire  to  retract  and  cancel.' 
.  **  Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only  foulter  out  the  words,  *  It  was  my 
n^otber/ 

'  '^  ^  She  ispeaks  truly,'  said  Lady  Ashton ;  *  it  toas  I,  whO|  authorised 
alike  by  the  laws  of  Gpd  and  man,  advised  her,  and  concurred  with 
her,  to  set  aside  an  unhappy  and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to  annul 
it  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself.' "   (Vol.  iii.  p.  77— 7^) 

"  *  And  is  this  all  ? '  said  Ravenswood,  looking  at  Lucy — *  Are  you 
wiUij^g  to  barter  sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free-will,  and  the  feehngs 
of  mutual  aifection,  to  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  V 

*^  <  Hear  him ! '  said  Lady  Asbton,  looking  to  the  clergyman*-- 
Vbear  the  blasphemer!' 

<« « May  Goa  forgive  him,'  said  Bide-Uie-bent,  ^  and  enlighten  his 
ignorance!' 

**  *  Hear  what  I  have  sacrified  for  you,'  said  Ravenswood,  still  ad- 
drsssjng  Lucy,  *  ere  you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in  your  name. 
Tjhe  honour  of  an  ancient  family,  the  urgeilt  advice  of  my  best  friends, 
hav^  been  in  vain  used  to  sway  nqy  resolution ;  neither  the  arguments 
of  reason,  no^r  th^  portents  of  superstition,  have  shaken  my  Bdelity.  The 
very  dead  have  arisen  to  warn  me,  and  their  warning  has  been  despised. 
Axe  you  prepared  to  pierce  my  heart  fox  its  fidelity,  with  the  very 
weapon  which  my  rash  confidence  entrusted  to  yourgrajsp>' 

"  *  Master  of  Ravenswood,'  said  Lady  Ashton,  *  you  have  asked 
wjiat  questions  you  thought  fit.  Yqu  see  the  total  incapacity  qf  mj 
daughter  to  answer  you.  But  I  will  reply  for  lier,  and  in  a  roanpqr 
which  you  cannot  dispute.  You  desire  to  know  whether  Lucy  Ashtop, 
of  her  own  free-will,  desires  to  annul  the  engagement  into  which  shIs 
has  been  trapanned.  Ypu  have  her  letter  under  her  own  hand,  d^^ 
nkanding  the  surrender  of  it ;  and,  in  yet  more  frill  evidence  of  her 
imrpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she  has  this  morning  subscrib- 
ed, in  presence  of  this  reverend  gentlepsan,  with  Mr.  Hayston  of 
Bui^iaw.' 

.  ^*  fiayepswood  gazed  upon  the  deed,  as  if  petrified.    *  And  it  was 
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witJiout  fraud  or  compulsion/  said  he»  looking  towards  tie  clergyman, 

*  that  Miss  Ashton  subscribed  this  parchment?  ' 

"  *  I  vouch  it  upon  my  sacred  character.' 

** '  This  is,  indeedy  madam,  an  undeniable  piece  of  evidence/  said 
Ravenswood  sternly ;  *  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dis- 
honourable to  waste  another  word  in  useless  remonstrance  or  reproach. 
There,  madam/  he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy  the  signed  paper' 
and  the  broken  piece  of  gold-—*  there  are  the  evidences  of  your  first 
engagement ;  may  you  be  more  faithful  to  that  which  you  have  just 
formed*  I  will  trouble  you  to  return  the  corresponding  tokens  of  my 
ill-placed  confidence — I  ought  rather  to  say  of  my  egregious  folly.'    ' 

'*  Lucy  returned  the  scprnful  glance  of  her  lover  with  a  gaze,  from 
which  perception  seemed  to  have  been  banished;  yet  she  seemed 
partly  to  have  understood  his  meaning,  for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to 
undo  a  blue  ribbon  which  she  wore  around  her  neck.  She  was  unable 
to  accomplish  her  purpose,  but  Lady  Ashton  cut  the  ribbon  asunder, 
and  detached  the  broken  piece  of  gold  which  Miss  Ashton  had  till 
then  worn  concealed  in  her  bosom ;  the  written  counterpart  of  the 
lovers'  engagement  she  for  some  time  had  had  in  her  own  possession. 
With  a  haughty  curtsey,  she  delivered  both  to  Ravenswood,  who  was 
much  softened  when  he  took  the  piece  of  gold. 

**  *  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,'  he  said — ^speaking  to  himself 

*  could  wear  it  in  her  very  bosom— -could  wear  it  next  to  her  heart—: 
even  when-^ut  complaint  avails  not,'  he  said,  dashing  from  his  eye 
the  tear  which  had  gathered  in  it,  and  resuming  the  stern  composure ' 
of  his  manner.    He  strode  to  the  chimney,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the  - 
paper  and  piece  of  gold,  stamping  upon  the  coals  with  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  as  if  to  insure  destruction.     ^  I  will  be  no  longer,'  he  then  said,* 
'  an  intruder  here — ^Youir  evil  wishes,  and  your  worse  offices,  Lady 
Ashton,  I  wil>only  return,  by  hoping  these  will  be  your  last  machina- 
tions against  your  daughter's  honour  and  happiness^ — And  to  you, 
madam,'  he  said,  addressing  Lucy,  *  1  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  pray  to  God  that  y6u  may  not  become  the  world's  wonder 
for  this  act  of  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury.' — Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  apartment.    (Vol.  iii.  80  * 
—84.. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  the  "Lagend  ofMon-- 
trose,"  which  is  likewise  a  tale  founded  partly  on  fact.   The  wars* 
of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  in  support  of   the  royal  cause,  are 
matter  of  history;  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  that  distinguished' 
soldier  is  not  an  unsuitable    subject  for  the  pen  of  poet    or 
romancer.    The  narrative  before  us,  however,  is  confined  to  a, 
visit  which  the  Marquis  paid,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Mon« 
teith,  to  a  chieftain  named  MfAuIay;  during  which,  we  are 
treated  with  a  muster;  of  some  of  the  clans— with  a  conference 
among  the  leaders,  and,  preparations  for  a  fight  wliich  soon  afler 
ensued  between  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant,  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,.  and  the  friends  of  the  Crown,  under  Montrosb. 
There  is  room  for  fiction  here,  and  it  is  freely  introduced.    But 
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we  wish  tp  apprise  our  reader^  that  what  must  appear  ;most  like, 
fiction  to  them,  is,  indeed,  grounded  on  a  well-known  incident  in 
highland  history — we  alluaei  to  the  singular  account  of  Allan 
M^Auiay's  madness,  as  connected  with  a  u*ight  which  his  mother 
received  whilst  she  was  pregnant.  Names  are  changed,  of 
course;  but  the  facts  are  as  follows: — The  lady  of  A— ch^ 
an  ancient  residence  in  the  western  parts  of  Perthshire,  had  a 
brother  who.  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  who,  as  tradi- 
tion goes,  had  rendered  hims^f  extremely  serviceable  in  re- 
pressing the  ravages  of  some  hostile  clan.  The  barbarians 
watchea  for  their  hour  of  revenge ;  and  finding  the  unhappy  pa- 
triot one  day,  alone  and  defenceless,  they  murdered  him,  with 
every  circumstance  of  atrocity,  carried  his  head  to  the  house  of 
his  sister's  husband,  placed  it  on  her  table  with  a  piece  of  bread 
in  thq  ipouth,  and  retired  into  their  glens  undiscovered.  The 
ladv,  it  is  said,  immediately  upon  witnessing  this  horrible  spec- 
tacle, fled  in  the  most  frantic  agony  into  the  neighbouring  woodsj 
where  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  summer  in  a  state  of  utter 
mental  imbecility,  and  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  She  fre- 
quently appeared,  it  is  added,  upon  hearing  the  notes  of  a  certain 
song  which  her  maid-servants  were  in  the  nabit  of  singing  when 
they  went  to  the  hill  to  milk  the  goats ;  and  it  was  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  that  she  was  approached  by  her  family,  and  conducted 
back  to  the  house.  The  child  of  which  she  was  soon  afterwards 
delivered  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  how  close  the  connexion  is 
between  the  mother  and  her  unborn  infant.  The  boy  mani-: 
fested  a  distempered  mind  from  his  earliest  childhood ;  and  af- 
terwards, we  believe,  became  remarkable  for  some  of  those  peculi- 
arities which  are  ascribed  to  Allan  M^Aulay. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of -fiction  introduced,  to  give 
poetical  interest  to  the  character;  and  the  whole  story  of  the 
"  Children  of  the  Mist,"  and  the  war  of  extermination  which' 
was  carried  on  between  them  and  the  M'Aulays,  origifiatcf 
solely  in  the  active  fancy  of  the  author.  But  the  groundwork  of 
this  part  of  the  tale  has  some  kindred  with  fact:  and  a.  painful 
picture  it  exhibits  of  the  ferocious  and  vindictive  spirit  which, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  blasted  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Western  .Highlands  of  ScoUand.  Nor  is  the  feud  between 
the  Campbells  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grahams  and  Stewarts 
on  the  other, .  the  mere  ofi&pring  of  imagination :  and  there  are 
other  tales  on  judicial  record  which  would  do  as  little  credit  t6 
the  humanity  or  candour  of  the  first  mentioned  clan  as  redounds 
to  them  from  some  of  the  anecdotes  in  the  **  Legend  of  Mon-^ 
trose." 

There  is  brought  forward  in .  the  tale  which  we  have  just 
named  the  character  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  which,  making  al- 
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kmafioe  fot  a  little  caricature,  presents  a  fiWe  sample  cf  a  ntmie- 
fOdfiB  body  of  m€»  -which,  in  those  dajrs,  were  wont  to  issue  forA 
from  Scotlaiid,  to  fight  und^t  the  banncfrs  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Dalgety  is  evid«iiry  a  favourite  >ivith  the  author ;  and 
we  cannot  say  but  that  he  does  him  credit.  The  little  sketcfi, 
however,  of  the  serjemit,  with  which  the  tale  opens,  is  more  to 
<mr  taste ;  and,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  events  of  a  more 
modern  description,  and  reflects  feelings  in  w^icb  nobody  caA 
refiifie  to  sympathise,  we  cannot  deny  such  of  our  readers  aa  may 
fiot  have  seen  the  original  the  pleasure  of  an  Extract. 

•*  Seijeant  More  M*Alpin  was,  during  his  residence  dmong  us,  one 
4f  the  most  honoured  inhabitants  of  Gandersdeugh.  No  one  thought 
df  disputkig  histit4e  to  the  great  leathern  chair  on  the  *  cosiest  side  of 
ibe  chimney,'  in  the  common  room  of  the  WflUace  Arras^  on  a  Ssttur- 
day  eveniag.  No  less  would  our  sexton,  John  Duirward,  have  held  <k 
an  unlicensed  intrusion,  to  suffer  any  one  to  induct  himself  into  the  cor« 
ner  of  the  left-band  pew  nearest  to  the  pulpit,  which  ibe  Seijesant  te^ 
guiarly  occupied  on  Sundays.  There  2^  sat,  his  blue  invaUd  un^ite 
brushed  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Two  medals  of  merit  dis- 
played at  his  button-hole,  as  well  as  the  empty  sleeve  which  sliould 
nave  been  occupied  by  his  right  arm,  were  evidence  of  hb  hard  and 
ildnourable  service.  IHis  weather-beaten  features,  liis  grey  hair  tied  in 
a  thin  qtieue  in  the  military  fb^hion  of  fdrmer  days,  and  the  right  side 
of  his  head  a  little  turned  up,  the  better  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
clergyman's  Toice,  were  all  >  marks  of  his  profession  and  infirmities. 
Beside  hihi  tkt  his  sister  Janet,  a  little  neat  old  woman,  with  a  High«- 
land  curcb  and  tartan  {^aid^  watchingthev^ry  looks  of  her  brother, 
to  her  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  actively  looking  out  for  him, 
in  bis  silver^daaped 'Bible,  the  text  which  the  minister  quoted  or  ex- 
pounded. 

**  I  believe  it  was  the  refpect  that  was  univers^y  paid  to  this  wotthy 
veteran  by  all  ranks  in  Ganderscleugh  which  induced  hina  to  chuse  our 
village  for  his  residence,  for  such  was  by  no  means  his  original  inten- 
tion. 

.  *• 'He  had  risen  to  €he  rdnk  of  serjeant-major  of  artillery,  by  hard 
iervice  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wa3  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  tried  and  trusty  men  of  the  Scotch  Train.  A  ball,  which  shat- 
tered his  arm  in  a  peninsular  campaign,  at  length  procured  him  an 
honourable  discharge,  with  an  allowanee.  from  Chelsea,  and  a  hand- 
some gratuity  from  the  patriotic  fund.  Moreover,  Serjeant  Mere 
M'Alpin  had  been  prudent  ad  well  as  yaliant ;  and,  fVom  prifise-money 
and  saviags,  had  become  master  of  a  small  sum  in  the  three  >percettc. 
consols.  : 

*^  He  retired  with  the  purpose  of  enj^ing  this  income  in  the  wjM 
Highland  glen,  in  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  herded  black  cattle  and 
goats,  ere  the  roll  of  the  drum  had  made  him  cock  his  bonnet  an  inch 
higher,  and  follow  its  music  for  nearly  forty  years.  To  his  recollec- 
tion, this  retired  spot  was  unparalleled  in  beauty  by  the  richest  scenes 
ht  hia^  visited  in  his  v^nderhigs.    Even  the  Ha{Spy  Valley  of  Rasselas 
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would  hiive  gunk  into  nothing  tqpon  the  comparison.  He  caoiA— 4ie  r»- 
Ti&ited  the  loved  scene — ^it  was  but  ^  sterile  glen^  surrounded  wit^ 
rude  crags,  and  traversed  by  a  northern  torrent.  This  was  not  tb^ 
worst.  The  fires  had  been  quenched  upon  thirty  hearths— of  the  cot- 
tage of  his  fathers  he  could  but  distinguish  a  few' rude  stones — the  lai\- 
jguage  was  almost  extinguished — the  ancient  race  from  which  he  boast- 
ed his  descent  had  found  a  refuge  beyond  the  Atlantic.  One  sooth- 
land  farmer,  three  grey-plaided  shepherds,  and  six  dogs,  now  tenanted 
the  whole  glen,  which  in  his  youth  had  maintained  in  content,  if  not 
in  competence,  upwards  of  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

^<  In  the  house  of  the  new  tenant,  Serjeant  M^ilpin  found,  howevei^ 
an  unexpected  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  employing  his  socit^ 
affections,  His  sister  Janet  had  fortunately  entertained  so  strong  a 
persuasion  that  her  brother  would  one  day  return,  that  she  had  refused 
to  accompany  her  kinsfoll^s  upon  the  emigration.  Nay,  she  had  cen^ 
i;ented,  though  not  without  a  feeling  of  degradation,  to  take  service 
with  the  intruding  Lowlander,  who,  though  a  Saxon,  she  said,  h^d 
proved  a  kind  man  to  her^  This  unexpected  meeting  with  his  sister 
seemed  a  pure  for  all  the  disappointments  which  it  had  been  Serjeant 
More's  lot  to  encounter,  although  it  was  not  without  a  reluctant  te^f 
jthat  he  heard  told,  as  a  Highland  woman  alone  oould  tell  it,  the  story 
of  the  expatriation  of  his  kinsmen. 

**  She  narrated  at  length  the  vain  offl^rs  they  had  made  of  advance4 
j'ent,  the  payment  of  which  must  have  reduced  them  to  the  extremity 
of  poverty,  which  they  were  yetj  contented  to  face,  for  permission  tq 
live  and  die  on  their  native  soil.  Nor  did  Janet  forget  the  portenta 
which  had  announced  the  departure  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers.  For  two  years  previous  to  the  emigration,  when  the 
i^lght  wind  Wwled  down  the  pass  of  BjiHachra,  its  notes  were  distinctljF 
modelled  ta  the  tune  of,  *  Hn  iil  mi  iulidh^*  (we  return  no  more,)  witj^ 
which  the  emigrants  usually  bid  farewell  to  their  native  shorps.  Tbc^ 
joncouth  cries  of  the  foreign  shepherds,  and  the  barking  of  their  dogs^ 
were  often  heard  in  the  mist  of  the  hills  long  before  their  real  arrival. 
A  ba;rd^  the  last  of  his  race,  had  commemorated  the  expulsion  of  the 
natives  of  the  glen  in  a  tune,  which  brought  tears  into  the  aged  eyei; 
of  the  yeteran^  and  of  which  the  first  stanza  maybe  thus  rendered—- 

Woe,  woe,  son  of  the  Lowlander, 

Why  wilt  thou  leave  thy  bonny  Border  i 

Why  comest  thou  hither,  disturbing  the  Highlander, 

Wasting  the  glen  that  was  once  in  fair  order? 

<<  What  added  to  Serfeant  More  M<  Alpines  distnaas  upon  the  occa>« 
^ipn  was»  ihot  jtfae  Chief  by  whom  this  change  had  been  efected,  wa9f 
by  tradition  and  common  opinion,  held  to  represent  the  ancien^ 
leaders  and  fathers  of  the  expelled  fugitives;  and  it  had  hitherto  been 
one  of  Serjeant  More's  principal  subjects  of,  pride  to  prove,  by  gene- 
alogical deduction^  in  what  degree  of  kindred  he  stood  tp  this  per- 
sonage. A  wofiil  change  was  now  wrought  in  his  sentiments  to» 
wards  him. 

^^*l  cannot  curse  htm,'  fae  said,  as  he  i^ose  attd  strode  through  the 
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Tooih,  when  Janet's  narrative  was  finished — *  I  will  not  curse  liim ;  he 
is  the  descendant  and  representative  of  my  fathers.  But  never  shall 
mortal  man  hear  me  name  his  name  again/  And  he  kept  his  word; 
for,  until  his  dying  day,  no  man  heard  him  mention  his  selfish  and 
hard-hearted  chieftain. 

**  Afler  giving  a  day  to  sad  recollections^  the  hardy  spirit  which 
had  carried  him  through  so  many  dangers,  manned  the  Serjeant's 
bosom  against  this  cruel  disappointment.  *  He  would  go/  he  said, 
'  to  Canada  to  his  kinsfolks^  where  they  had  named  a  Transatlantic 
valley  afler  the  glen  of  their  fathers.  Janet,'  he  i^aid,  *  should  kilt 
her  coats  like  a  leaguer  lady ;  d— n  the  distance  1  it  was  a  flea's  leap 
to  the  voyages  and  marches  he  had  made  on  a  slighter  occasion*' 
■  *'  With  this  purpose  he  led  the  Highlands,  and  came  with  his  sister 
as  far  as  Ganderscleugh,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  to  take  a  passagig  to 
Canada.  But  winter  was  now  set  in,  and  as  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
wait  for  a  spring  passage,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  open,  he 
settled  among  us  for  the  few  months  of  his  stay  in  Britain.  As  we  said 
before^  the  respectable  old  man  met  with  a  deference  and  attention 
frpm  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  when  spring  returned,  -  he  was  so  satis- 
fied with  his  quarters,  that  he  did  not  renew  the  purpose  of  his  voyage. 
Janet  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  he  himself  felt  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  hard  service  more  than  he  had  at  first  expected.  And,  as  he  con- 
fessed to  the  clergyman,  and  my  worthy  principal,  Mr.  Cleishbotham, 
*  it  was  better  staying  with  kenn'd  friends,  than  going  farther  and  farc- 
ing worse.' ''    (Vol.  iii.  p.  135—142.) 

Rapidly  as  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord'*  have  come  upon 
us,  and  hastily  as  they  have  been  got  up,  we  have  no  wish  >to 
conceal  the  regret  which  we  feel  upon  being  assured  by  thfeir 
author  that  we  are  to  have  no  more  of  them.  We  value  them 
chieflv  as  faithful  historical  paintings  of  times  and  persons,  who 
have  left  behind  them  no  record  to  perpetuate  their  characteristic 
good  or  evil,  and  which  are  necessarily  viewed  in  the  page  of 
general  history  with  that  rapid  glance  which  we  bestow  upon 
things  that  have  made  no  deep. impression  upon  the  fortunes  of 
society.  The  ingenious  writer  nas  continued  to  embody  in  his  de- 
scriptions and  narratives  not  only  a  great  store  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  profound  reflection,  generally  considered,  but  the 
very  features  of  the  age  and  the  actors  which  he  brings  before 
his  readers ;  their  opinions,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  thealogi- 
cal ;  their  domestic  habits,  mrms  of  ceremony^  and  modes  of  sa- 
lutation. He  exhibits,  in  short,  a  view  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  as  they  unfolded  their  mixed  events  in  his  native  land ; 
and,  by  connecting  his  stories  with  historical  facts  or  traditional 
anecdotes,  he  gives  to  them  an  interest  and  an  apparent  authen- 
ticity which  we  shall  look  for  in  vairi  in  any  other  work  of  fiction. 
,We  subjoin  his  valedictory  address;  still  cherishing  the  hope 
that  he  will  appear  yet  again»  imder  some  other  forms  to  secure 
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ibr  posterity  the  fruits  of  that  '^ large  harvest"  which  no  other 
labourer  is  capable  of  gathering  in. 

<*  Reader !  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  are  now  finally  closed^  and  it  was 
tny  purpose  to  have  addressed  thee  in  the  vein  of  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham ;  but,  like  Horam  the  son  of  Asmar,  and  all  other  imaginary 
story  tellers,  Jedediah  has  melted  into  thin  air. 

**  Mr.  Cieishbotham  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  Ariel)  as  he  at 
whose  voice  he  rose  doth  to  the  sage  Prospero ;  and  yet,  so  fond  are 
we  of  the  fictions  of  our  own  fancy,  that  I  part  with  him,  and  all  his 
imaginary  localities,  with  idle  reluctance.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  feeling 
in  which  the  reader  will  little  sympathize ;  but  he  cannot  be  more  sen- 
sible than  I  am,  that  sufficient  varieties  have  now  been  exhibited  of 
the  Scottish  chai'acter,  to  exhaust  one  individual's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  that  to  persist  would  be  useless  and  tedious.  I  have  the 
vanity  to  suppose,  that  the  popularity  of  these  Novels  has  shewn  my 
countrymen,  and  their  peculiarities,  in  lights  which  were  new  to  the 
(Southern  reader ;  and  that  many,  hitherto'  indifierent  upon  the  sub- 
ject^ have  been  induced  to  read  Scottish  history,  from  the  allusions  in 
these  works  of  fiction.''     (Vol.  iv.  p.  329,  SSO.) 


Art.  X.— history,  MANNERS,  &c.  OF  THE  INDIAN 
NATIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

An  Account  of  the  History ^  Manners^  and  Customs^  of  the  Indian 
NationSy  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania^  and  the  neighbouring 
States.  By  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder)  of  Bethlehem.  (From 

.  the  "Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia^  1819.") 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that,  long  as  North  America  has 
been  discovered  abd  colonized  by  Europeans,  comparatively  little 
accession  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants :  and  those  modern  writers,  who  pro- 
fess to  give  any  account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  have  for 
the  most  part  derived  their  information,  either  from  the  imper- 
fect narratives  of  the  first  discoverers  or  early  settlers  (whose 
ignorance  of  the  native  dialects  disqualified  them  from  being  ac- 
curate-historians), or  from  European  traders,  who  were  rarely 
men  .of  sufficient  attainments  or  discernment,  and  who  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  commercial  pursuits,  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote much  time  to  exploring  with  minuteness  the  habits,  manners, 
and  opinions,  of  the  American  Indians.  Mr.  Warden  in  whose 
recent  work  (from  his  professions  of  accuracy  and  research)  we 
expected  to  find  much  original  information,  has  compressed  his 
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xu)6fXAi  of  fbb  Indim  tribes  intb  sbsty  loosely  f^riiited  p&ges;  id 
which  he  has  chiefly  drawn  from  preceding  writer^  aadhasgiYM 
us  .very  Utile  additional  infornmtion.  ^' 

In  the  hope,  of  supplying  thi$;deficiency,  vfe,  sit  down \to^v# 
our.  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Heckewielder's  Tery.  curious 
memoir;  which,  with,  its  appendix,  nearly  fills  the  first  volume  of 
the  *<  Tnins^tiDns  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Gommittee  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society."  *  This  gentleman  has  res. 
sided  upwards  of  fdrty  years,  principally  as  a  missionary  from  thfe 
Ibciety  of  Unitas  Fratrura-,  or  United  Brethren,  among  variouit 
Indian  tribe6.  The  very  hi^h  respectability  of  his  character,  foir 
lAtegritv  and  veracity  (of  which  we  have  received  unquestionable 
testimonials),  stamps  no  small  degree  of  interest  and  authenticity 
ijpon  his  communications,  which  are  drawn  up  in  an  artless  and 
unassuming  manner. 

. .  The  Inoian  nations,  who  formerly  inhabited  Pemisylvania  and 
^e  neighbouring  states,  and  whose  manners  and  customes  Mr. 
Heckewelder  has  more  paiticularly  described,  are  the  DeiaiiKare^ 
(whom  he  uniformly  calls  by  their  national  appellation  oS  Lermi 
Lenap€,f)  and  their  kindred  tribes,  especially  the  Shawanos  or 
Sawanos,  the  Nantioc^es,  imd  the  Mahicanni  or  Mohicans.  The 
Lenni  Lenape,  according  to  the  traditions  banded  down  to  them 
b^  their  ancestors^  resided  many  hundred  years  ago>  in  a  very 
distant  cbuntry,  m  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent. 
For  some  reason,  at  present  unknown,  they  determined  to  mi- 
l^ate  ^tw&rd,  and  accordingly  set  o\it  together  in  h  body.  After 
B  very  long  j6ui*ney  and  matiy  nights'  er^dtrnplnents  %  by  the 
Way,  they  at  lefn^h  arrived  at  the  Sfamoesi  Sipu  (Missii^ippi,  or 
-SwerofPish) ;  w'here  diejr  fell  in  with  the  Mengtve  (the  Iroquois 
m  Five  Nations),  nAto  bad  like^il^in^rated  from  anotlier  i*egfon, 
>jieh  the  same  view  of  finding  acddnftry,  ibat  should  please 
them  better  than  that  which  they  had  tibandoned.  TheBpias, 
whom  the  tjenkpe  had  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconf- 
noitring,  ta^,  Igng  l)efore  tlieir  arrival,  discovered  that  the  coun>- 
jfry^east  of  the  Missii^sippi  was  inhabited  by  the  Alligewi,  a  very 
jpowerfiil  nation,  wlio  had  manv  large  .towns  erected  on  the  great 
jiverS;  flawing  through  their  land.  The  Lenape^  therefore,  on 
l^eir  arrival  oh  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi^  sent  messengers  to 
'the  Alligewi,  to  request  permission  to  settle  in  the  neighbour- 
liodd ;  a}tb6i]^h  tliis  was  reiiised,  tliey  obtained  leave  to  pass 

=— « : '■ ^ ■■ ' ^ '     '      ■   ■ ^ 

J  *  Of  the  plan  and  obj^ts  of  this  society  wf  have  gfivc^a  t:ditcise  Ddtfee  tn^pKgfe 
0l.of  the  present  number. 

-f-  inii^.'diime,  according  to  bui'  a'utlibr,  **  signifies  '  original  people f*,  tKat  is,  a 
racto  of  Ifunfikn  beings  who  are  Ifie  ^kme  as  l!bey  we^e  in  ^Ite  begiirning, — ttnckangiM 

%  A^*  oigbl's  encaQ^pmeot  V  is  a  bait  of  one  ^ear  «t  a  ^lace. 
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throogh  tfafe  obiititry,  and  seek  a  settlement  furtli^r  to  tb#  eftst^ 
ward.  Tbfe  AlHgewi,  howeirer,  observing  that  the  Lenape 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  made  a  furious  attack  on  a  con» 
riderable  number  who  had  crossed  that  river,  and  threatened  the 
remdinder  with  utter  destruction,  if  they  persisted  in  coming  ovef 
t^  their  side  of  the  river.  Enraged  at  tms  treachery,  and  with  th^ 
great  loss  of  men  which  they  had  sustained,  the  Lenape,  who  were 
unprepared  for  a  conflict,  after  some  consultation,  made  a  junc<^ 
tion  with  the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois,  who  had  offered  to  join  them; 
on  condition  of  sharing  the  country  with  them  after  they  should 
have  conquered  the  enemy*  A  long  series  of  sanguinary  battles 
^stted,  which  terminated  in  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Alligewi* 
who,  finding  that  their  destruction  #ould  be  inevitable,  it  they 
pmsisted  in  their  obstinacy,  abandoned  the  country  to  the  victors^ 
and  fled  down  the  Mississippi,  whence  they  never  returned.  The 
oonintry  was  now  divided  between  the  conquerors ;  the  Meng^i'e 
et  Iroquoie  (who  appear  to  have  kept  at  a  prudent  distance 
l|UriDgthe  most  sanguinary  of  the  conflicts)  choosing  the  lands  in 
dkevicihityof  the  great  lakes  and  on  their  tributary  streams,  whll6 
the  Leili^^  tdok  posfsession  of  the  country  to  the  south.  After  a 
hjpse  of  many  hiindr^  years,  acebVding  tothe  traditions  of  thes6 
people^  the  two  nations,  who  hcA  ^contihued  to  dwell  peaceably 
together,  increased  vei-y  fest;  land  a  very  considerable  fyroportioii 
t^  tbe  Ijenape  ultimately  settled  on  the  feur  great  rivers,  now 
odted  die  Deia wares  Hihhon^  Susquehannah,  and  PotowmaC; 
ihaking  tke  Delaware  the  eentre  of  their  possessions.  The  rei. 
fikaincter  of  llieir  nation  who  bad  n6t  tossed  the  Mississippi^ 
kettied  in  the  interior. 

We  shfdl  not  detain  <oW  readers  with  Mr.  Hedie welder's  ac** 
count  of  the  divisions  tftfd  Subdivisions  of  the  Lenape  into  va*. 
ttotB  idndred  tribes,  nor  '<X  the  wars  between  them  iand  th* 
■Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  whfch  subsequently  took  place ;  nor  t)f 
the  (maimer  in  which  the  latter  contrived  to  persuade  the  Eu^ 
rep^an^,  vH»o  successively  arrived  in  North  Atoerica,  that  the^ 
^ere  the  Viomkmift  tribe^  and  that  they  bad  a  right  to  grant  t6 
the  Europeans  the  lands  k]fe(5i!if|fn'ed  by  the  Lenape,  or  Dekwa^eS. 
I^ese  transactions  txrrfbtd  a  scene  of  gross  fraud  titod  deception, 
on  the  part  of  tire  Iroquois^  and  especially  of  the  Europeans, 
Mended  with  no  smkll  tyrafiny  and  cruelty:  but,  however  inten- 
estbg  diey  may  be  td  the  historic  of  Aroerlea,  We  apprehend 
that  these  detaitls  (which  do  not  reedily  admk  oS  abridgment) 
would  Tiot  prove  very  gratifying  to  our  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  give  tfce  most  material  of -our  iiuthor''s  facts 
and  observations  relative  to  the  native  American  tribes,  arranged 
iind^  the  sevet'd  beads  of  Government  and  Political  Manceuvres^ 
-— Intercourse  wi£h  eoch  other  tand  Domestic  Rel«tioUv^Educet«» 
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tion  and  Knowledge, — and  General  Observations  made  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  White  Peopli. 

1.  GovetTimenl  and  Political  Manoeuvres. — Although  tne  In- 
dians have  no  code  of  laws,  their  chiefe  find  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  governing  them.  They  are  supported  by  able  and  ex- 
perienced counsellors,  men  who  study  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  equally  interested  with  themselves  in  its  prosperity. 
On  them,  says  our  author,  the  people  implicitly  rely,  believing 
that  what  they  do,  or  determine,  must  be  for  the  public  welfare; 
^nd,  proud  ot  having  their  affairs  conducted  by  such  able  men,  the 
jndians  are  not  solicitous  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  result  will  in  due  time  be  communicated  to  them^ 
and  feeling  assured  that  it  will  meet  with  their  approbation.  This 
result  is  always  announced  to  them  through  the  public  orator^ 
by  whom  they  are  convened  at  the  Council-house.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  national  affairs  they  display  singular  skill  and 
dexterity.  When  a  political  message  is  sent  to  them  from  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  ot  which  they  do  not  approve,  they  genertuly 
return  an  answer  so  ambiguously  worded,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  real  meaning.  The^  consider  this  to  be  the  best 
way  of  disposing  of  a  tender  which  they  dislike;  because  those 
who  sent  the  message  are  at  a  loss,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  answer ;  and,  not  knowing  whether 
It  is  favourable  or  un&vourable,  their  proceedings  are  necessa- 
rily suspended  until  they  can  discover  its  true  sense.  In  this  man- 
lier hostile  operations  have  sometimes  been  entirely  prevented, 
and  matters  have  remained  in  the  same  situation  as  before.  As 
nothing  offensive  is  ever  contained  in  these  messages,  this  artful 
jnethod  of  treating  each  othei',  so  far  from  producing  disputes, 
.does  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two  nations;  it  is,  on  both 
sides,  considered  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  pl*oceeding,  an  exercise 
that  tends  to  invigorate  the  mind,  in  which  they  take  great  de- 
light. It  gives  them  opportunities  to  reflect  deeply  on  matters 
of  importance,  and  of  displaying  their  genius,  when  they  have 
.discovered  the  secret  of  an  answer  sent  to  them,  or  have  found 
put  the  true  meaning  of  an  ambiguous  message. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  has  selected  a  curious  scene  of  diplomatic 
rivalry,  which  he  witnessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
^tionary  war,  between  two  ^reat  men  of  the  Delaware  nation,  both 
of  whom  had  in  their  time  signalized  their  bravery  on  former 
occasions,  and  had  acquired  the  character  of  distinguished  war- 
chiefs.  The  war,  just  mentioned,  had  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Indians  to  provide  for  their  future  safety. 

"  Captain  White  Eyes  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  who  Was  placed  at  the 
.head  of  his  nation,  had  its  welfare  much  at  heart.  He  was  in  favour 
of  their  following  the  advice  given  them  by  the  American  Congress^ 
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%hich  was  to  remain  neutral,  and  not  to  meddle  in  the  quarrel  betuv^een 
the  Americans  and  the  parent  country.  He  advised  his  people,  there- 
fore, to  remain  in  friendship  with  both  sides^  and  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  either,  as  it  might  bring  them  into  trouble,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  effect  their  ruin. 

*«  On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Pipe,  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  who  resided 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  he  had  his  council  fire,  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  leaned  on  the  side  of  the  British.  He  was  an 
artful,  ambitious  man,  yet  not  deficient  in  greatness  of  mind.  But  his 
head  at  that  time  was  full  of  the  wrongs  which  the  Indians  had  suffered 
from  the  Americans,  from  their  first  coming  into  the  country ;  his  soul 
panted  for  revenge,  and  he  was  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  now 
offered.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  join  in  proper  measures!  to  save 
the  nation,  but  not  such  measures  as  his  antagonist  proposed;  what  his 
real  object  was  he  did  not  openly  declare,  but  privately  endeavoured 
to  counteract  all  that  was  done  and  proposed  by  the  other.  White 
Eyes,  however,  was  a  sensible  upright  man,  and  never  was  deficient  ia 
means  to  support  hiis  own  measures,  and  extricate  himself  from  the 
snares  with  which  he  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  Captain  Pipe.  Thus 
they  went  on  for  upwards  of  two  years.  Pipe  working .  clandestinely, 
and  keeping  his  spies  continually  on  the  watch  upon  the  other,  while 
White  Eyes  acted  openly  and  publicly,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  machinating  against  him. 

'*  At  last,  a  circumstance  took  place  which  apparently  justified  Cap- 
tain Pipe  in  the  measures  he  wished  to  pursue.  In  March  1778,  a 
number  of  white  people,  of  those  whom  we  called  Tories^  among  whom 
were  M'Kee,  Eliott,  Girty,  and  several  others^  having  escaped  from 
Pittsburg,  told  the  Indians  wherever  they  came,  *  that  they  must  arm 
and  be  off*  immediately,  and  kill  all  the  Americans  wherever  they 
found  them,  for  they  had  determined  to  destroy  all  the  Indians,  and 
possess  themselves  of  their  country.'  White  Eyes,  not  believing 
what  these  men  said,  advised  his  people  to  remain  quiet,  fi>r  this  report 
could  not  be  true.  Pipe,  on  the  contrary,  called  his  men  together,;and 
in  a  speech  which  he  addressed  to  them,  pronounced  every  man  an 
enemy  to  his  country  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  going  out 
against  the  Americans,  and  said  that  all  such  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 
Captain  White  Eyes  was  not  disconcerted ;  he  immediately  assembled 
his  warriors,  and  told  them  *  that  if  they  meant  in  earnest  to  go  out, 
as  he  observed  some  of  them  were  preparing  to  do,  they  should  not 
go  without  him.  He  had  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  save 
the  nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  believed  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  himself,  who  was  best  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  they  had  determined  to  follow  their 
advice,  and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out  with 
them ;  he  would  lead  them  on,  place  himself  in  the  front,  apd  be 
the  first  who  should  fall.  They  pnly  had  to  determine  on  what 
they  meant  to  do ;  for  his  own  mind  was  made  up  fully  not  to  survive 
his  nation/  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life 
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in  bewniling  the  total  destructipn  of  a  brave  people^  who  deserved  4i 
better  fate.* 

<*  Thi»  spirited,  and  at  the  tf^me  time  pathetic,  speech  of  Captain 
White  £yes>  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
that  they  unanimously  declared  that  they  would  obey  his  orders,  an4 
listen  to  no  person  but  himself,  either  white,  or  of  their  own  colour. 
Indeed,  there  was  too  much  force,  too  much  majesty  in  this  address 
(Q  be  resisted;  when  this  was  reported  to  Pipe  by  his  emissaries,  he  was 
absolutely  confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  A  few  days  afterr 
wards,  the  council  of  the  Delaware  nation  received  the  most  friendly 
and  flattering,  messages  from  the  commandant  and  Indian  agent  «bt 
Pittsburg,  cautioning  them,  *  not  to  listen  to  those  worthless  men 
who  had  ran  [run]  off  from  them  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
steady  friendship  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States/  Pipe 
was  BO  put  to  the  blush,  and  took  this  matter  so  much  to  heart,  tha( 
he  soon  after  threw  off  the  mask,  permitted  his  mei>  ^o  go  out  and 
nurder  the  Americans,  and  afterwards  went  off  with  them  to  Sa9dusky9 
«tider  the  protection  of  the  British  Government."  (P.  139 — 142.) 

Thus  Indian  pcditicians  contrive  to  settle  their  affairs^  without 
newspaper  wrai^eles,  abuse  of  character^  personal  quarrels^  or 
^tipen  insults.  Their  ii^ennity,  when  seconded  by  a  good  causey 
^^erally  secures  the  victory:  in  a  bad  cause,  on  the  contraiy, 
tney  are  pretty  certain  of  being  detected  and  defeated,  as  Captaii!i 
Pipe  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  in  the  course  of  the  revo- 
imiotiaty  War.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Heckewelder's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
dian nations  make  war  against  each  other^  and  of  their  scalping 
(heir  enemies,  together  with  their  treatment  of  prisoners,  iii  most 
{"espects  corresponds  with,  or  confirms,  tlie  relations  already  ex- 
tttot:  but  he  has  supplied  many  interesting  additional  JEacts  and 
ipbvervations,  for  a  few  of  i  which  we  must  find  room. 

**  It  is  a  feied  principle  with  the  Indians,  that  evil-  cAtinot  conie  out 
XX  ^ood,  that  no  iriend  wiji  injure  a  friend,  and,  therefore,  that  whoever 
wrongs  or  does  harm  to  another,  is  his  xnsmy.  As  it  is  with  individuals, 
yo  it  is  with  nations,  trfbes,  and  otiter  independent  associations  of  menv 
if  they  commit  murder  ontmother  people,  encroach  on  their  lands,  by 
vntikingita  practice  to  come  withm  tneir  bounds  and  take  the  gpme 
from  them,  if  they  rubor  steal  from  their  hunting  camps,  or  in  snort, 
isre  guilty  of  any  act  of  unjust  aggression,  thet  cannot  he  considered 
otherwise  than  as  EN«MtES(  they  are  declared  to  be  such,  and  the 
tiggrieved  nation  think  themselves  juirtifiable  in  ptinhihing  them.  If 
toordet  has  been  perorated,  revenge  is  taken  in  the  same  way.  If  a 
lei^er  injin7  haS  been  4one,  a  message  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  faa^ 
tion  to  Which  the  wrong-doers  belong,  to  enquire  whethter  the  act  com- 
j)itamt:'d  of  was  -authorised,  if  not  to  grve  Ihetn  warning  not  tb  permit 
the  like  thing  to  bte  done  again.  If  Cheft  -or  some  other  Mke  ofienc6 
%rasi  been  coAunitted,'restitcrtian  is  at  Hie  same  tiitie  diemanded,  or  sudi 
tct)STatiott  as  dhe'case  admits  of,  and  the  t:Weftare  desired  to  ibrbid 
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thciir  ■  yoiing  people'  to  do  so  any  mortf  or  that  they  will  have  to  aJiido 
by  the  consequence,"  (P.  164.,  165.) 

**  When  the  Indians  have  determined  to  take  revenge  for  a  murder 
committed  by  another  nation,  they  generally  endeavour  to  make  at 
once  a  bold  stroke,  so  as  to  strike  their  enemies  with  terror ;  fbr  which 
purpose,  they  penetrate  into  the  hostile  country  as  far  as  diey  can  with« 
out  being  discovered,  and  when  they  have  made  their  stroke,  they 
leave  a  war  club  near  the  hody  of  the  person  murdered,  and  make  off 
fUt  quick  as  possible.  This  war  club  is  purposely  left  that  the  enemy 
may  know  to  what  nation  the  act  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  thev  may 
not  wreak  ^eir  vengeance  on  an  innocent  tribe.  It  is  meant  also  to 
let  them  know  that  unless  they  take  measures  to  discover  and  panish 
the  author  of  the  original  aggression,  this  instrument  will  be  the  means 
of  revenging  the  injury,  or,  In  other  words,  war  will  be  forlAiwith  de« 
elared  against  them. 

^  If  the  supposed  enemy  is  peaceal>ly  ioolkied,  he  will  in  s«ch  caM 
send  a  deputation  to  the  aggrieved  nation^  with  aeuitahle  apology.  In 
general  the  chief  sends  word,  that  the  act  complamed  of  was  committed 
without  hifi  knowledge,  by  some  of  *  his  foolish  young  meb;*  that  it 
Was  akogother  unauthorised  and  unwarranted ;  that  It  iWas  highly  re- 
probated by  himself  and  his  council,  and  that  he  would  'be  aorry  that 
on 'that  aocount  a  breach  should  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  but, 
<ni  the  contrary,  wishes  for  peace;  that  he  is  willing  to  midce  reparation 
for  the  offence  bv  condoling  with  the  relations  of  the  person  slain  and 
otherwise  satisfying  tiiem.  Such  an  offer  is  generally  accepted,  and  in 
this  manner  fldl  dinerences  are  adjusted  between  the  parties,  and  tkey 
are  friends  again  as  they  were  before.  But  should  the  offending  na- 
tion refuse  to  apologise  and  sue  for  peace,  war  is  then  immediately  de- 
clared and  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigour.  (P.  165, 166.) 

Couri^e,  art)  and  circun^apectioni,  are  the  essential  and  iadisr* 
pensable  qualificatioas  of  an  Jndian  warrior.  As  soon  aa  war  ia 
actually  commenced,  each  strives  to  excel  in  displaying  them,  bf 
stealing  upon  his  enemy  unawares,  and  -deceiving  and  surprising 
him  in  various  ways.  Their  stratagems,  for  mis  purpose,  are 
most  ingenious,  and  the  sagacity  of  ^he  hostile  tribes  in  diaco^ 
vering,  by  the  prints  of  the  feetj  to  what  particular  nation  the 
individuals  belong,  whose  footsteps  they  have  traced^  is  truly 
astonishing,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdote : 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  tibe  summer,*'  says  Mr.  Heokewelder,  <<  of  the 
year  1755,  a  most  atrocious  end-shocking  murder  was  unexpectedly  com* 
fflitted  by  a  party  of  Indians,  onfourteen  white  settlers,  withifi  five  miles, 
of  Shamokin.  The  surviving  whites,  in  their  Tage,  determined  to  take 
their  revenge  by  murdering  a  Delaware  Indian  who  happened  to  be  in 
those  parts  and  was  far  from  thi  nking  himself  in  any  danger*  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  whites,  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  them,  and  in  tes» 
timony  of  their  regard  had  received  from  them  the  name  ofLo^  Hol^ 
land,'by  which  he  was  generally  known«  This  Indian,  satisfied  that  his 
nation  was  incapable  of  committing  such  a  foul  murder  in  a  time  of  pro- 
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found  peace,  told  the  enraged  settlers,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Dela* 
wares  were  not  in  anj  manner  concerned  in  it,  a(nd  that  it  was  the  act 
of  some  wicked  Mingoes  or  Iroquois,  whose  custom  it  was  to  inyolve 
other  nations  in  wars  with  each  other,  by  dandesttnely  committing  mur- 
ders, so  that  they  might  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  others  than  themselves. 
But  all  his  representations  were  vain;  he  could  not  convince  exasperated 
men,  whose  minds  were  fully  bent  upon  revenge.  At  last,  he  offered 
that  if  they  would  give  him  a  party  to  accompany  him,. he.  would  go 
with  them  in  quest  of  the  murdereris,  and  was  sure  he  could  discover, 
them  by  the  prints  of  their  fe^t  and  other  marks  well  known  to  him»i 
by  which  he  would  convince  them  that  the  real  perpetrators  of  the 
crinse  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  whites,  and  led  them  into  the  tracks. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  most  rocky  parts  of  a  mountain, 
where  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him,  was  able  to  discover  a. 
single  tracks  nor  would  they  believe  that  man  had  ever  trodden  upon 
this  ground,  as  they  had  to  jump  over  a  number  of  crevices  between 
the  rocks,  and  in  some  instances  to  crawl  over  them.  Now  they  began. 
to  believe  that  the  Indian  had  led  them  across  those  rugged  mountains 
in  order  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  escape,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  the  moment  they  should  be  fully  convinced  of  the  fraud. 
The  Indian,  true  to  his  promise,  would  take  pains  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  an  enemy  had  passed  along  the  places  through  which  he  was. 
leading  them ;  here  he  would  shew  them  that  the  moss  on  the  rock  had 
been  trodden  down  by  the  weight  of  an  human  foot,  there  that  it  had. 
been  torn  and  dragged  forward  from  its  place ;  further  he  would  point, 
out  to  them  that  pebbles  or  small  stones  on  the  rocks  had  been  removed 
from  their  beds  by  the  foot  hitting  against  them,  that  dry  sticks  by  being 
trodden  upon. were  broken,  and  even  that  in  a  particular  place,  an  In* 
dian's  blanket  had  [been]  dragged  over  the  rocks,  and  [had]  removed  or 
loosened  the  leaves  lying  there,  so  that  they  lay  no  more  flat,  as  in  other 
places ;  all  which  the  Indian  could  perceive  as  he  walked  along,  with-; 
out  even  stopping.  At  last  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on 
soft  ground,  where  the  tracks  were  deep,  he  found  out  that  the  enemy. 
were  eight  in  number,  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  foot  prints,  lie. 
concluded  that  they  must  be  encamped  at  no  great  distance.  This 
proved  to  be  the  exact  truth,  for,  after  gaining  the  eminence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  the  Indians  were  seen  encamped,  some  having 
already  laid  down  to  sleep,  while  others  were  drawing  off  their  leggings* 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  scalps  they  had  taken  were  hanging  up 
to  dry.  *  See ! '  said  Luke  Holland  to  his  astonished  companions, 
there  is  the  enemy !  not  of  my  nation,  but  Mingoes,  as  I  truly  told 
you.  They  are  in  our  power;  in  less  than  half  ah  hour  they  will 
all  be  fast  asleep.  We  need  not  fire  a  gun,  but  go  up  and  tomo- 
hawk  them.  We  aj:e  nearly  two  to  one,  and  need  apprehend  no 
danger.  Come  on,  and  you  will  now  have  -your  full  revenge  !'  But 
the  whites,  overcome  with  fear,  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  Indian's 
advice,  and  urged  him  to  take  them  back  by  the  nearest  and  best  way, 

•  Indian  Stockiogs. 
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which  he  did,  and  when  they  arrived  at  horoe  late  at  nighty  they  re- 
ported the  number  of  the  Iroquois  to  have  been  so  great,  that  they 
durst  not  venture  to  attack  them.'*  (P.  168—170.) 

The  reh'gious  respect,  which  the  Indians  formerly  paid  to  am- 
bassadors, or  messengers  ofpeace^  as  they  termed  them,  we  regret 
to  say,  no  longer  exists ;  and  this  change  of  conduct  they  ne- 
sitate  not  (ana  it  appears  with  too  much  reason)  to  ascribe  to 
the  breaches '  of  confidence,  and  to  the  aggressions  of  the  white 
people.  The  manner  in  which  they  concluded  their  treaties  of 
peace,  was  singularly  interesting. 

^*  In  early  times,  when  Indian  nations,  afler  long  and  bloody  wars,, 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  differences,  or  conclud-> 
ing  a  peace  with  each  other,  it  was  their  laudable  custom,  as  a  token  of 
their  sincerity,  to  remove  out  of  the  place  where  the  peace-makers  were  • 
sitting,  all  warlike  weapons*  and  instruments  of  destruction,  of  whatever 
form  or  shape.  *  For,'  said  they,  *  when  we  are,  engaged  ii)  a  good 
work,  nothing  that  is  bad  must  be  visible.  We  are  met  together, 
to  forgive,  and  forget,  to  bur^  the  destructive  weapon,  and  put  it: 
quite  out  of  sight ;  we .  cast  away  from  us  the  fatal  instrument  that 
has  caused  so  much  grief  to  our  wives  and  children,  and  has  beea 
the  source  of  so  many  tears.  It  b  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that, 
it  may  never  be  dug  up  again.'  So  particular  were  they  on  this 
point,  that  if  a  single  weapon  bad  been  in  sight,  while  a  treaty  was  ne« 
gociating^  it  would  have  disturbed  their  minds  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  past  events,  and  instead^  (as  they  say)  of  gladdening  their  hearts, 
by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace,  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  4iHed 
mem  with  sorrow." 

**  Nor  would  they  even  permit  ^ny  warlike  weapons  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  their  council JlrCf  when  assembled  together  about  the  or- 
dinary business  of  government.  It  might,  they  said,  have  a  bad  efSect, 
and  oefeat  the  object  for  which  they  had  met.  It  might  be  a  check  on 
some  of  the  persons  assembled,  and  perhaps,  prevent  those  who  had  a, 
just  complaint  or  representation  to  make  from  speaking  their  minds, 
freely.  William  Penn,  said  they,  when  he  treated  with  them,  adopted' 
this  ancient  mode  of  their  ancestors,  and  convened  them  under  a  grove 
of  shady  trees,  where  the  little  birds  on  their  boughs  were  warbling 
their  sweet  notes.  In  commemoration  of  these  conferences  (which' 
are  always  to  Indians  a  subject  of  pleasing  remembrance)  they  fre- 
quently assembled  together  in  the  woods,  in  some  shady  spot  as  nearly 
as  possible  similar  to  those  where  they  used  to  meet  their  brother 
MiquoHy  and  there  lay  all  his  '  tvords  *  or  speeches,  with  those  of  his 
descendants^  on  a  blanket  or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  with  great  satis- 
&ction  go  successively  over  the  whole.  This  practice  (which  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed)  continued  until  the  year  1780,  when  the  disturb- 
ances which  then  took  place  put  an  end  to  it,  probably  for  ever. 

*^  These  pleasing  remembrances,  these  sacred  usages  are  no  more. 
'  When  we  treat  with  the  white  people,'  do  the  Indians  now  say, 
*  we  have  not  the  choice  of  the  spot  where  the  messengers*  are  to 
meet.    When  we  are  called  upon  to  conclude  a  peace,  (and  what  a 
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peace  I)  the  raeetiag  no  longer  takes  ^lace  in  the  shady  grove, 
ikhere  the  innocent  little  birds  with  their  cheerful  songs^  seem  as  if 
they  wished  to  soothe  and  enliven  our  minds,  tune  them  to  amity 
aQf)  copcord  and  t^ke  a  pari;  in  the  gp^d  yt'ork  for  which  w^  are 
^  mpt.  Neither  is  i^  at  the  sacred  council  housey  that  we  ajrf  invited 
ip  assemble.  No ! — It  is  at  spme  of  those  horrid  places,  surrounded 
yfif}}  mound^  and  ditches,  where  the  most  destructive  of  all  weapons, 
where  great  guns  are  gaping  at  us  with  their  wide  mouths,  as  if 
r^dv  to  devour  u^;  aoyd  thus  we  ane  prevented  from  speaking  pur 
minds  freely,  as  brothers  ought  to  do ! ' 

*'  How  then,  say  they«  can  there  be  any  sincerity  in  such  councils  i 
}^w  «an  a  treaty  of  this  kind  be  binding  on  men  thus  forced  to  agtiee 
to  H^bat  is  dietated  to  them  in  a  strong  prison  and  at  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  where  all  the  stipulations  are  on  one  side,  where  all  is  cop- 
cession  on  the  one  part  and  no  friendship  appears  on  the  other  ?  From 
these  considerations,  which  they  urge  and  constantly  dwell  upon,  the 
treaties  which  they  jnake  with  the  white  men  have  lost  all  their  force, 
aiadthey  think  themselves  no  longer  bound  by  them  than  they  are  com* 
pelled  by  superior  power.  Are  they  right  in  thjs  or  are  they  wrong  i 
,  TJie  impartial  reader  must  decide.''  (P.  175r-177«) 

^.  Intercourse  with  eachother^  and  Domestic  Relations. — It  is  a 
striking  fact  that,  in  their  uncivilized  state,  the  Indians  should 
interchange  all  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  On  all  occasions^ 
the  men  show  mutual  reverence;  and  in  their  frequent  meetings 
for  conversation,  their  spciability  appears  to  be  a  recreation  to 
t)ieip^  as  ytp\\  as  ^  renejyal  of  good  fellowship*  Their  sener^ 
principle,  "that  good  and  bad  cannot  mingle  and  dwell  to^er 
ther,  arid  therefore  must  not  come  into  contact,'*  '^seems  to  oe 
their  guide  under  all  circumstances.     On  every  occasion  they 

judge  with  calmness,  and  decide  (or  endeavour  to  decide)  wit£ 
equitable  precision,  between  an  accident  ^JiA. a  wilful  act:  ourau* 

•C^or  has  selected  several  instances  of  this  temper,  from  which  we 

'^lect  the  three  following : 

'*  One  morning  early,  an  Indian  came  into  the  house  of  another  who 
was  yet  abed,  asking  for  the  loan  of  his  gun  for  a  morning  hunt,  his.own 
being  out  of  repair;  the  owner  readily  consented,  and  ^aid:  *  as  my 
gun  is  not  loaded,  you  will  have  to  take  a  few  balls  out  of  yon 
pouch  I'  In  taking  the  gun  down,^  it,  however,  by  some  accident 
went  off,  and  lodged  the  contents  in  the  owner's  head,  who  was  ^tiU 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  now  expired.  The  gun,  it  appeared,  was  loaded* 
though  unknown  to  him,  and  the  lock  left  in  such  a  condition  that  by 
a  touch  it  went  off.  A  cry  was  heard  from  all  sides  in  the  house :  O ! 
the  accident  I  for  such  it  was  always  considered  to  have  been,  and  w^ 
treated  as  such. 

\  •«  A  hunter  went  out  to  kill  a  bear,  some  of  those  animals  having 
l^een  seen  in  the  neighboui:hood.  In  an  obscure  part  of  a  wood,  he 
nwvata  distance  something  black  moving,  which  he  took  for  a, bear, 
Itie,. whole. of  t^e  animal  not  being  visible  to  him;  Jbe  fired,  and  fouo^ 
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\it  bAd  ihot  a  bl«ck  horse.  Having  discovered  the'  mibtakey,fa«  in- 
formed the  owner  of  what  had  happened,  expre^ssing  at  the  same  time 
his  regret  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  a  single  horse,  with  which  ^e 
could  replace  the  one  he  had  shot.  What !  replied  the' Indian  whose 
horse  had  been  killed,  do  you  think  I  would  accept  a  horse  from  you, 
though  you  had  one  to  give,  afler  you  have  satisfied  me  that  you 
killed  mine  by  accident  f  No,  indeed  1  for  the  same  misfortune  might 
also  happen  to  me.  .  •  , 

**  Two  Indians  with  a  large  canoe,  going  down  the  Muskingum  river 
to  a  certain  distance,  were  accosted  by  others  going  by  land  to  the 
tame  place,  who  requested  them  to  take  their  heavy  articles,  as  kettles, 
axes,  noes,  &c«  into  their  canoe,  which  they  freely  did,  but  unfortu- 
nately ^^were  shipwrecked  at  the  rocks  of  White  Eyes's  falls  (a^  the 
place  is  called,)  where  the  whole  cargo  was  lost,  abd  the  men  saved 
theniselves  by  swimming  to  the  shore.  The  question  being  put  and 
fully  discussed,  whether  those  men  with  the  canoe,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  the  property  of  the  others,  and  by  this  neglect  lost  the 
whole,  were  not  liable  to  pay  for  the  loss?  it  was  decided  in  fhe  ne- 
ghtive,  on  the  following  grounds : 

**  1.  That  the  canoe  men  had  taken  the  articles  on  board,  with  the 
pleasiiBg  hope  that  they  thereby  would  oblige  their  fellow  men,  and  did 
not  expect  any  recompense  for  that  service. 

**  2.  That  although  they  might  have  avoided  thedanger  and  the  loss 
by  unl«>ading  the  canoe  at  the  head  of  the  fall,  and  carrying  the  cargo 
()y  land  below  it,  (which  was  but  a  short  distance,)  as  waa  cuistomary* 
when  the  river  was  not  in  a  proper  state  to  run  through,  yet  that,  had 
those  who  travelled  by  land  been  in  the  place  of  thojse  in  the  canoe, 
they  might,  like  them,  have  attempted  to  have  run  through,  as  is  some- 
times done  with  success,  and  been  equally  unfortunate.  ' 

*^  3.  That  the  canoe  men  having  had  all  their  own  property  on  boArd, 
which  was  all  lost  at  the  same  time,  and  was  equally  valuable  to  theio, 
it  was  clear  that  they  had  expected  to  run  safely  througb,  and  could 
not  have  intentionally  or  designedly  brought  on  themselves  and  othera 
the  misfortune  which  had  happened,  and  therefore  the  circumstanee 
must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  accident.^*  (P.  134—136.) 

The  verdict,  in  this  last  case,  would  not  have  disgraced  an  en- 
lightened British  Jury. 

Marriages  among  the  Indians  are  not,  as  with  us,  contracted 
for  life ;  it  is  mutually  understood  that  the  parties  shall  not  live 
together,  longer  than  they  shall  be  pleased  with  each  other. 
AUhough  the  condition  of  the,  Indian  women  is  laborious,  it  is  far 
from  being  servile.  When  a  marriage  takes  place,  the  duties 
and  labours  incumbent  on  each  party  are  well  known  to  both^ 
and  are  performed  with  alacrity;  and  in  such  cases  the  conjugal 
affections  are  displayed  in  all  their  force  and  purity,  particularly 
when  the  women  are  in  a  state  of  ill  health  or  of  pregnancy. 
.On  these  occasions^  if  they  express  an^  ardent  desire  for  any  ar- 
ticle of  food,  whatever  it  may  be,  aiid  however  difficult  to  be  pro- 
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xxxnAi  the  hosbaiid  inmiediatdy  sets  out,  in  order  to  obtfiin  it, 
if  practicable.  Mr.  Heckewelder  relates  an  instance  of  «  man 
who  trffveHed  forty  (Mt  fifty  tiriles  to  obtain  «*  a  mess  of  cran- 
berriefe;"  and  another  of  a  man,  who  in  the  year  1762  (wheit 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land)  travelled  one  hundred  miles  to  ob- 
tain a  '^^  mess  of  Indian  corn/'  for  which  his  sick  wife  had  ex.* 
pressed  a  great  desire.  He  set  o£P  on  horseback  for  the  plac^ 
where  he  had  heard  it  was  to  be  procured,  and  returned,  with  as 
much  com  as  filled  the  crown  of  tiis  hat,  for  which  he  had  giv^i 
bis  horse  in  exdiange^  on  foot,  carrying  his  saddle  back  with 
liim. 

S.  Education  arid  Knowledge* — It  may  justly  excite  astonisb* 
mait,  how  a  nation  without  a  written  code  oflaws,  without  any  femi 
orconstitution  of  government,  and  even  without  a  single  elective 
or  hereditaiy  magistrate^  can  subsist  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  in  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues;  and'  how  a 
people  can  be  well  and  effectuidly  governed,  without  any  exter- 
nal authority,  by  the  mere  force  of  that  ascendancy  which  men 
of  superior  minds  have  over  those  of  a  more  ordinary  class.,  and 
by  a  tacit  yet  universal  submission  to  the  aristocracy  oi  exterienc^^ 
talents^  and  virtue.  Yet  such,  our  author  observes,  is  tne  spec- 
tacle exhibited  by  an  Indian  nation  to  the  eye  of  a  strainer.; 
and  which,  having  himself  witnessed  it  for  a  long  series  of  yeans^ 
he  is  convinced,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  honest 
and  virtuous  instruction,  which  the  Indians  take  singular  pains 
In  givilig  to  their  children. 

'*  The  first  step  that  parents  take  towards  the  education  of  tlieir 
dildren,  is  to  prepare  them  for  future  liappiness,  hy  impressing  upon 
their  tender  minds,  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to  a 
great,  gcKid  and  benevolent  Spirit,  who  not  only  has  given  them  life, 
but  has  ordained  them  for  certain  great  purposes.  That  he  has  given 
them  a  fertile  extensive  country  well  stocxed  with  game  of  every  kind 
fi)r  their  subsistence,  and  that  by  one  of  his  inferior  spirits  he  has  also 
sent  down  to  them  from  above,  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans,  and 
other  vegetables  for  their  nourishment ;  all  which  blessings  their  an* 
cestors  have  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  ages.  That  this  great 
Spirit  looks  down  upon  the  Indians,  to  see  whether  they  aresrateful 
to  him,  and  make  him  a  due  return  for  the  many/benents  he  has  be- 
stowed, and  therefore  that  it  is  their  duty  to  show  their  thankfulness  by 
worshipping  him,  and  doing  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

**  This  is  in  substance  the  first  lesson  taught^  and  from  time  to  time 
repeated  to  the  Indian  children,  which  naturally  leads  them  to  re- 
flect and  gradually  to  understand  that  a  being  which  hath  done  such 
great  things  for  tfiera,  and  all  to  make  them  happ^,  must  be  good  in- 
deed, and  that  it  is  surely  their  duty  to  do  something  that  will  please 
him.  They  are  then  told  that  their  ancestors,  who  received  all  thit 
trom  the  liands  of  thereat  Spiritpluid  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  it^ 
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mast  b«i«  been  informed  of  what  would  be  moat  pleasing  to  this  good 
hm^f  and  of  the  «nanner  in  which  his  &your  could  be  most  surely  ob*< 
taiaedy  and  they  are  directed  to  look  up  for  instruction  to  those  wha 
Imow  all  this,  le  leacn  frooa  them,  and  revere  them  lor  their  wisdont 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  possess ;  this  creates  in  the  children  a 
strong  senttment.of  re«peflt  for  their  elders,  and  a  desire  to  follow  theic 
advice  and  example.  Their  young  ambition  is  then  excited  by  telling 
them  tliat  they  were  made  the  superiors  of  all  other  creatures,  and  are 
t0  have  powier  over  diem ;  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  this  feeling, 
take  an  early  root,  and  it  becomes  in  fact,  their  ruling  passion  through 
life;  CorfiQ  pains  are  spared  to  instil  into  them  that  by  following  the 
advice  of  the  most  admired  and  extolled  hunter,  trapper  or  warrior, 
they  will  at  a  future  day,  acquire  a  degree  of  fame  and  reputation, 
e^al  to  that  which  be  possesses ;  that  by  submitting  to  the  counsels 
<Kf  the  agedf  the  chiefs  the  men  superior  in  wisdom,  they  may  also  rise 
to  glpry,  and  be  called  Wise  men^  an  honourable  title,  to  which  no  In« 
dian  is  indifferent.  They  are  finally  told  that  if  they  respect  the  aged 
andiinfifm^  and  a,re  kind  and  obliging  to  the^m,  they  will  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  when  their  turn  comes  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age# 

"  When  this  first  and  most  important  lesson  is  thought  to  be  si&- 
eiently  impressed  upon  children's  minds,  the  parents  next  proceed  to 
loake  them  sensible  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil ;  they  tell 
tbem  that  there  are  good  actions  and  bad  actions,  both  equally  open  to 
them  to  ^  or  commit ;  that  good  acts  are  pleasing  to  the  good  Spirit, 
which  gave  them  their  exiatence,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is^ 
bad  proceeds  from  the  bad  spirit  who  has  given  them  nothing,  and  who. 
CSH^inot  give  them  any  thing  that  is  good,  because  he  has  it  not,  and 
therefore  he  envies  them  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  good 
Spirit,  who  is  far  superior  to  the  bad  one. 

"  This  introductory  lesson,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  naturally  makea 
them  wi$h  td  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  This  the  parent 
teaches  him  in  his  own  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 
himself  taught  by  his  own  parents.  It  is  not  the  lesson  of  an  hour  nor 
of  a  day,  it  is  rather  a  long  course  more  of  practical  than  of  theoretical 
instruction,  a  lesson,  which  is  not  repeated  at  stated  seasons  or  times, 
but  which  is  shewn,  pointed  out,  and  demonstrated  to  the  child,  not 
only  by  those  under  whose  immediate  guardianship  he  is,  but  by  the 
whole  community,  who  consider  themselves  alike  interested  in  the  di*-» 
lection  to  be  given  to  the  rising  generation. 

^  When  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  precepts,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  done  in  an  authoritative  or  forbidding  tone,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner:  nor  is  a 
parent's  authority  ever  supported  by  harsh  or  compulsive  means ;  no 
whips,  no  punishments,  no  threats  are  ever  used  to  enforce  Commands 
or  compel  obedience.  The  child's  pride  is  the  feeling  to  which  an  ap*. . 
peal  is  made,  which  proves  successful  in  almost  every  instance.  A 
lather  needs  only  to  say  in  the  presence  of  his  children:  '  I  want  such 
a  thing  tlone ;  I  want  one  of  my  children  to  go  upon  such  an  errand; 
let  me  see  who  is  the  good  child  that  will  do  it ! '  This  word  good  ope- 
rates as  it  were  by  magic,  and  the  children  iounediately  vie  w«th\eacb 

as 
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other  to  tmkiply  with  the  wishes  of  their  parent.  If  a  father  sees  an 
Bid  decrepit!  man  or  woman  pass  by,  led  along  by  a  child,  he  will  draw 
the  attention  of  his  own  children  to  the  object  by  saving:  *  What  a 
f^)od  child  that  must  be  which  pays  such  attention  to  the  i^ed !  Tbi^ 
child  indeed,  looks  forward  to  me  time  when  it  will  likewise  be  old  !^ 
or  he  will  say,  *  May  the  great  Spirit,  who  looks  upon  him,  grant  this 
good  child  a  long  life  I' 

"  In  this  manner  of  bringing  up  diildren,  the  parents,  as  I  have' 
already  said,  are  seconded  by  the  wnole  community;  If  a  child  is  sent 
^m  his  iiither's  dwelling  to  carry  a  dish  of  victuals  to  an  aged  person, 
all  in  the  house  will  join  in  calling  him  a  goo^  child.  They  will  adk 
whose  child  he  is,  and  on  being  toid,  will  excktm :  What  1  has  the  Tor^ 
tpisef  or  the  little  Bear  (as  the  Other's  namormay  be)  got  such  a  goad 
child  ?  If  a  child  is  seen  passing  through  the  streets  leading  an  old  de* 
crepid  person^  the  villagers  will,  in  his  hearings  and  to  encourage  all 
the  other  children  who  may  be  present  to  take  example  from  him,  call 
on  one  another  to  look  on  ana  see  what  a  good  cnild  that  must  be. 
And  so,  in  most  instances,  this  method  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  children  in  things  that  are  good,  proper,  or  honourable 
in  themselves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  has  committed 
VLhad  act,  the  parent  will  say  to  him :  <  O !  how  grieved  I  am  that  my 
child  has  done  this  bad  act !  I  hope  he  will  never  do  so  again.'  This 
is  generally  effectual,  particularly  if  said  in  the  presence  of  others, 
^he  whole  of  the  Indian  plan  of  education  tends  to  elevate  ratlier  than 
depress  the  mind,  and  by  that  means  to  make  determined  hunters  and 
fearless  warriors. 

'*  Thus,  when  a  lad  has  killed  his  first  game,  such  as  a  deer  or  a  bear, 
parents  who  have  boys  growing  up  will  not  fail  to  say  to  some  person, 
in  the  presence  of  their  own  children :  *  That  boy  must  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  aged  hunters ;  for,  though  young,  he  has  already 
given  a  proof  that  he  will  become  a  good  hunter  himself.'  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  young  man  should  fail  of  giving  such  a  proof,  it  will  be 
said  of  him  Hhat  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  discourses  of  the 
aged.' 

**  In  this  indirect  manner  is  instruction  on  all  subjects  given  to  the 
young  people.  They  are  to  learn  the  arts  of  hunting,  trapping,  and 
making  war,  by  listening  to  the  aged  when  conversing  together  on 
those  subgiects,  each,  in  his  turn^  relating  how  he  acted,  and  opportu* 
nities  are  a%rded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  By  this  mode  of  instruct* 
ing  youtfa,:their  respect  for  the  aged  is  kept  alive,  and  it  is  increased 
fy  the  reflection  that  the  same  respect  will  be  paid  to  them  at  a  futurd 
«iy,  when  yoiing  persons  will  be  attentive  to  what  they  shall  relate. 

**This  method  of  conveying  instruction  is,  I  believe,  common  to  most 
Indian  nations ;  it  is  so,  at  least,  amongst  IeiII  those  that  I  have  become 
aC()uainled  with,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  that  voluntary  submission 
to.  thmr  chiefs^  for  which  they  are  sv  remarkable.  Thus  has  beeti 
maintained  for  ages,  without  convulsions,  and  without  civil  discord$,  this 
traditional  government,  of  which  the  world,  perhaps,  does  not  offer 
another  example;  a  government  in  which  there  arie  ho  positive  laws,* 
but  only  long  established  habits  and  customs;  no  code  of  jurisprtt'^ 
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dence,  but  the  experience  of  former  times ;  no  magistrates^  but  ad- 
visersy  to  whom  the  people,  neverthelefo,  pay  a  willing,  and  implicit 
obedience;  in  which  age  confers  rank,  wisdom  gives  power,  and  moral 
goodness  secures  a  title  to  universal  respect.  All  this  seems  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  simple  means  of  an  excellent  mode  of  education,,  by  which 
a  strong  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  respect  for  age,  and  the  loite 
of  virtue  are  iDdeli|)ly  impressed  upon  the  mmds  of  youth,  so  that  these 
impressions  ac()uire  strength  as  time  pursues  its  course,  and  as  they 
pass  through  successive  generations."     (P.  99-^103^) 

Qf  the  profound  respect,  which  they  are  thus  early  taught,  to 
show  to  the  aged,  Mr.  Heckewelder  has  given  numerous  pleasing 
and  some  ludicrous  examples,  for  which  we  have  not  room^ 
They  do  not  reckon,  as  we  do,  by  days,  bnt  by  nights ;  their 
year,  like  ours,  is  dii^ided  into  four  quarters  ;  but  they  commence 
It  with  the  spring,  which  (they  say)  is  the  youth  of  the  year,  the 
time  when  the  spirits  of  man  begin  to  revive,  and  the  plants  and 
flowers  again  put  forth.  The  four  seasons  are  divided  into  monthV 
or  moons,  to  which  particular  tribes  give  particular  naipes,  whic^ 
are  generally  suited  to  the  climate  under  which  they  respectively. 
Jive,  and  the  advantages  or  benefits  which  they  enjoy  at  the  time. 
And  their  ages  are  calculated  by  some  remarkable  event  whic^ 
has  taken  place  within  their,  remembrance;  such  as  an  uncomr 
movXy  severe  winter,  a  very  deep  snow,  a  general  war,  or  the 
erection  of  a  new  town  or  city  by  the  t  hite  people.  ' 

*VThe  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Indians  1^  really  astonishing. 
I  do  not  mean  the  knowliedge  of  maps,  for  they  having  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  aid  them ;  but  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  country 
that  they  inhabit.  They  can  steer  directly  through:^  the  woods  in 
cloudy  weather  as  well  as  in  sunshine  to  the  place  they  wish  to.  go  tOj, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  and  nyoie.  When  the  white 
people  express  their  astonishment^  or  inquire  how  they  can  hit  a  distant 
point  with  so  much  ease  and  exactness,  they  smile  and  answer:  *  How 
can  we  go  wrong  when  we  know  wheci^  we  are  to  go  to  ?  *.  There  are 
inany  who. conjecture  that  they  regulate  t^eir  course  by  certain  signs 
or  marks  on  the  trees ;  as  for  instance,  that  those  that  have  the  thickest 
bark  are  exposed  to  the  north,  and  other  similar  observations ;  but 
those  who  think  so  are  mistaken.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Indians  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  vSL  the  streams  of  consequence,  and  the 
courses  which  they  run ;  they  can  tell  directly,  while  traveUing  along 
a  stream,  whether  large  or  stnajl,  into  what  larger  stream  it  emptiea 
itself.  They  know  how  to  take  the  advant^e  of  dividing  riages/ 
where  the  smaller  streams  have  their  heads,  or  trom  whence  Uiey  tdke 
their  source ;  and  in  travelling  on  the  mountains  they  have  a  full  view 
of  the  country  round,  and  can  perceive  the  point  to  which  their  march 
is  directed. 

^.*  .Their  knowledge  of  astronomer  is  very  limited.  ^  They  ha^ve  names 
for  a  few  of  the  stars,  and  take  notice  of  their  movements.     The  polpr. 
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•Mar  points  out  to  thenr  by  sight  the  course  whkfa  they  are  to  tahe  a 
&e  moniing. 

^^  They  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the  moving  of  the  great  tortoise^ 
which  bears  the  Island  (CoDtment)  on  its  back.  They  say  he  shakes 
himself  or  changes  his  position.  They  are  at  a  loss  how  to  accovot 
£»r  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse ;  some  say  the  stin  or  moon  is  in  a  swoon, 
others  that  it  is  involved  in  a  very  thick- cloud. 

^  A  constant  application  of  the  mind  to  observing  the  scenes  and 

accidents  which  occur  in  the  woods,  tc^ether  with  an  ardent  desire  to 

acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  which  surround 

^^them,  gives  thenl.  In  many  respects,  an  advantage  Over  the  white 

'  people^  which  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote. 

''  A  white  man  had,  at  his  camp  in  a  dUirk  night,  shot  an  Indian 
•dog,  mistaking  it  for  a  wolf  which  had  the  night  before  entered  the 
enofUEBpment  and  eaten  up  all  the  meat.  The  clog  aiortally  wounded, 
having  returned  to  the  Indian  camp  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  caused 
much  grief  and  unea^ness  to  the  owner,  the  more  so.  as  he  suspected 
the  act  had  been  committed  from  malice  towards  the  Indians.  He  was 
ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  white  man  being  brought 
before  him,  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  dog,  believing  it 
to  be  a  wolf.  The  Indian  asked  him,  whether  he  could  not  discern  the 
difference  between  the  *•  steps '  or  trampling  of  a  wolf  and  that  of  a 
dog,  let  the  night  be  ever  so  dark  ?  The  white  man  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  said  he  believed  no  man  alive  could  do  thdt ;  on  which 
the  whole  company  burst  out  into  lau^er  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
whites,  and  their  want  of  skill  in  so  plain  and  common  a  matter ;  and 
the  delinquent  was  freely  forgiven.    (P.  306,  S07*) 

Though  the  Indians  do  pot  possess  an  art  of  writing,  and  have 
•no  alphabets  nor  any  mode  of  representing  to  the  eye  the  sounds  of 
words  spoken,  yet  tney  have  certain  hieroglyphics^  by  which  they 
describe  facts  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  tney  who  are  convt^rsant 
with  such  marks  can  understand  them  with  as  much  facility  as  we 
can  a  J)iece  of  writing.*  The  following  anecdote  wiH  at  once 
show  how  expressive  and  energetic  this  nieroglyphic  or  picture 
Writing  is. 

Y  ^  white  man  In  the  Indian  country,  saw  a  Shawanos  ridins  a  horse 
which  he  recognized  for  his  own,  and  claimed  it  from  him  ashis  pro- 
perty. The  Indian  calmly  answered,  '  Friend !  after  ^  little  while,  I 
will  call  on  vou  at  your  house,  when  we  shall  talk  of  this  matter/  A 
few  hours  afierwards,,  the  Indian  came  to  the  white  man's  house ;  who 
insisting  on  having  his  horse  restored,  the  other  then  told  him: 
*  Friend  i  the  horse  which  you  claim  belonged  to  my  uncle,  who  latelv 
died  ;  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  I  have  become  heir  to  all  hts 
property.'  The  white  man  not  being  satisfied,  and  renewing  his  de- 
mand, the  Indian  immediately  took  a  coal  from  the  fire-place^  and 

,  •  In  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Horne'g. "  Introduction  to  the  Stody  of  BiMio- 
graphy,"  (p.  101)  there  is  an  exact  copv  of  an  Indian  gazette,  with  an  explana- 
tion, which  conveys  an  accnrate  idea  of  North  American  picture  writiifg.  £torr0a. 
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made  twcrstriiEiiig  %iret  ott  ibe  doar  of  Ac  house  9  the  one  tefnewoA* 
im^  eke  white  man  taking  the  horse^  and  the  other,  himself*  in  the  act 
of  scalping  him ;  then  he  cooU3r  asked  the  trembling  claimant^  *  whether 
he  couM  read  this  Indian  writing  ?'  The  matter  Uius  was  setded  at 
0Bce»  and  the  Indian  rode  off.*'     (P.  1 1 9. ) 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  eloquence  of  the  Indians  is  natural 
and  simple ;  they  speak  what  their  Teelings  dictate,  without  art 
or  rule.  Hence  their  speeches  are  forcible  and  impressive ;  their 
arguments  few  and  pointed ;  and  when  they  mean  to  persuade 
as  well  as  convince^  they  take  the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  heart. 
Of  this  powerful  oratory  of  untutored  nature,  we  have  some  veiy 
Milking  specimens  in  the  course  of  the  volume  now  under  cpni^- 
deration^  which  want  of  roona  alone  oompels  n&  to  omit^  For 
ihe  same  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  in  silence  the  compari* 
■on,*  which  evkx  author  has  instituted  between  the  Indians  and 
th«  whites,  (whose  aggressions,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  place 
them  in  the  most  exalted  point  of  view),  together  with  his  valua- 
ble philological  observations  on  the  very  copious  and  expressive 
languages  of  the  Delaware  Indians  and  their  kindred  tribes ;  as 
Weil  as  his  descriptions  of  the  manners,  customs,  amusements,, 
food,  dress,  character,  mythology,  preachers,  chieftains,  &c,  &c. 
of  these  comparatively  little  known  people.  A  few  of  these  de- 
ficriptiona,  inaeed»  only  confirm  the  narratives  of  former  travellers ; 
but  by  f^r  the  greater  part  are  entirely  new, .  and  are  related  in 
such  an  artless  and  simple  manneiv  that  we  eannot  help  express- 
ing a  wish  that  Mr.  Heckewelder's  amusing  and  instructive  work 
9iay  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  We  shall  therefore  conclude 
our  confessedly  brief  analysis  of  it  with  a  few  passages,  containing 
«ome  general  observations  made  by  th^  Indians  themselves  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  white  people. 

,  **  The  Indians  believe  that  the  whites  were  mad^  by  the  same 
Great  Spirit  who  created  them,  and  that  he  assigned  to  each  different 
face  of  men  a  particular  employment  in  this  world,  but  not  the  same 
^0  all.  To  the  whites  the  great  Mannitto  gave  it  in  charge  to  till  the 
ground,  and  raise  bv  cultivation  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  to  the  Indians 
he  assigned  the  nobler  employment  of  hunting,  and  the  supreme  do«* 
minion  over  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  .      ./ 


that 


<^  They  will  not  admit  that  the  whites  are  superior  beings.  They  say 
at  the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  features,  the  various  colours  of  their 


•  This  comparison  is  iotrodaced  with  the  following  simple  and  affectiog  appeal 
tiitbegGudseaseof  the  Whites:-^*'  If  lions  bad  been  painters  I  This  proverbial 
laying  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  American  Indians.  They  have  no  histo^ 
riaos  among  them^  qo  books,  no  newspapers,  no  convenient  means  of  mailing  tlieir 
grievance^  known  to  a  sympathising  world.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  white  man^ 
a  Christian,  who  has  spent  among  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  was 
treated  by  1  hem  at  all  times  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  plead  their  honesi 
cause,  and  defend  them  as  they  would  defend  themselves,  if  they  had  but  the  1 
•f  bringing  their  tacts  and  their  argoments  before  an  impartial  public." 
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e^eBf.  eTiooethat  they  are  not  like  themtelvet  Lmini  Lenape^  an  on- 
f^nai  people^  a  race  of  men  that  hat  exiited  unohaiiged  from  the 
beginning  of  time;  but  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  tfaer^re  a  irouble^^ 
aome  one;  wherever  they  may  be,  the  Great  Spirit,  knowing  the 
wickedness  of  their  disposition,  found  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  greai> 
Book^^  and  taught  them  how  to  read  it,  that  they  mi^t  know  and  ob- 
serve what  be  wished  them  to  do  and  to  abstain  from.  But  they,  the 
Indian^,  have  no  need  of  any  such  book  to  let  them  know  the  will  of 
their  Maker ;  they  find  it  engraved  on  their  own  hearts ;  they  have 
had  sufficient  discemmetit  given  to  them  to  distingoish.  good  from  evil, 
and  by  following  that  guide,  they  are  sure  not  to  err. 

*'  It  is  true,  they  confess,  that  when  they  first  saw  the  whites,  they 
took  them  for  beings  of  a  superior  kind.  They  did  not  know  but  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
some  great  and  important  purpose.  They,  therefore,  welcomed  then,; 
hoping  to  be  made  happier  by  their  company.  It  was  not  long,  how-'. 
ever,  before  they  discovered  their  mistake,  having  found  them  an  ud*». 
grateful,  insatiable  p^oj^,  who,  though  the  Indians  had  given  them 
as  much  land  as  was  necessary  to  raise  provisions  for  then^elves  and 
their  families,  and  pasture  for  their  cattle,  wanted  still  to  have  more, 
and  at  last  would  not  be  contented  with  less  than  the  whole  country, 
*  And  yet,'  say  those  injured  people,  *  these  white  men  would  always 
be  telling  us  of  their  great  Book  which  God  had  given  to  them,  they 
would  persuade  ui^  that  every  man  was  good  who  believed  in  what  the 
Book  said,  and  every  man  was  bad  who  did  not  believe  in  it.  They 
told  us  a  great  many  things,  which  they  said  were  written  in  the  good 
Book,*  and  wanted  us  to  believe  it  all.  We  would  probably  have  done 
so,  if  we  had  seen  them  practise  what  they  pretended  to  believe,  and 
act  accoirding  to  the  good  'words  which  they  told  us.  But  no !  while* 
they  hdd  their  big  Book  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  they  had  murderous 
weappns,  guns  and  swords,  wherewith  to  kill  us,  poor  Indians  I  Ah  t 
and  they  did  so  too,  they  killed  those  who  believed  in  their  book,  aa 
well  as  ^ose,  who  did  not.    They  made  no  distinction!' 

"  They,  nevertheless,  are  sensible  that  they  have  many  friends 
among  the  white  people,  and  only  r^et  that  from  their  being  scattered 
and  at  a  distance,  they  cannot  be  usdful  to  them  and  to  each  other.  Of 
thd$e  whom  they  know  to  be  their  friends,  they  always  speak  with 
warmth  and  affection.  They  also  speak  of  the  GenteUemaan  (gentle* 
meVi)  as  a  particular  class  among  the  whites  which  deserves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  they  never  apply  that  descriptive  title  to  a  person 
whom  they  know  to  be  their  enemy,  or  believe  to  be  ill-disposed  to- 
wards them. 

I  **  They  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  passing  in  review  those  cus- 
toms of  the  white  people  which  appear  to  them  most  striking.  They 
observe,  amongst  other  things,  that  when  the  whites  meet  together^ 
many  of  them,  and  sometimes  all,  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
wondet  how  they  can  thus  hear  and  understand  each  other.  *  Among 
ps,'  they  i^y,  *  only  one  person  speaks  at  a  time,  and  the  others  listen 

'    ■  ♦The  Bible. 
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tahim  until' :he  Ikis  done ;  after  which»  and  not  before,  another  begins* 
taspeiik/  They  say  also  that  the  whites  speak  too  much,  and  that 
mueh.talk  disgraces' a  man,  and  is  fit  only  for  women.  On  this  sub-* ' 
ject  they  shrewdly  observe,  that  it  is  well  for  the  whites  that  they  have' 
the  art  of  writing,  and  can  write  down  their  words  and  speeches ;  for 
had  they,  like  themselves,  to  transmit  them  to  posterity  by  means  of 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  they  would  want  for  their  own  use  all  the 
wampum  that  could  be  made,  and  none  would  be  left  for  the  Indians.  > 
**'  They  wonder  that  the  white  people  are  striving  so  much  to  get  rich, 
and  to  heap  up  toeasures  in  this  world,  which  they  cannot  carry  with 
them  to  the  next.  They  ascribe  this  to  pride  and  to  the  desire  of  being 
called  rich  and  great.  They  say  that  there  is  enough  in  this  world  to 
live*,  upon,  -  without  laying  any  thing  by,  and  as  to  the  next  world,  it 
contains  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  they  will  find  all  their  wants  satis-' 
fied  wheathey  arrive  there.  They,  therefore,  do  not  lay  up  any  stores, 
but  merely  take  with  them,  when  they  die,  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

**  The  Indians  also  observe,  that  the  white  people  must  have  a  great 
many  thieves  among  them,  since  they  put  locks  to  their  doors,  which 
shews  great  apprehension  that  their  property  otherwise  would  not  be 
safe :  ^  As  to>  us,'  say  they,  *  we  entertain  no  such  fears ;  thieves  are' 
v«ry  rare  among  us,,  and  we  have  no  instance  of  any  person  breaking 
into  a  house.  Our  Indian  lock  is,  when  we  go  out,  to  set  the  corn 
pounder  or  a  billet  of  wood  against  the  door,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  no  body  is  within,  and  there  is.no  danger  that  any  Indian  would 
presume  to  enter  a  house  thus  secured.*  Let  me  be  permitted  to  illus- 
teale  this  by  an  anecdote. 

<«  In  the  year  1771,  while  I  was  residing  on  the  Big  Beaver,  I  patSsed 
by  the  door  of  an  Indian,  who  was  a  trader,  and  had  consequently  a' 
^p»nttty  of  goods  in  his  house.  He.  was  going  with  his  wife  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  they  were  shutting  up  the  house,  as  no  person  remained  in' 
it  during  their  absence.  This  shutting  up  was  nothing  else  than  put- 
ting a  large  hominy  pounding-block  with  a  few  sticks  of  wood  outside 
against  the  door,  so  as  to  keep  it  closed.  As  I  was  looking  at  this  man 
with  attention  while  he  was  so  employed,  he  addressed  me  in  these 
words  ;-^*  See,  my  friend,  this  is  an  Indian  lock  that  I  am  putting  to 
iny  door.*— I  answered,  *  Well  enough ;  but  I  see  you  leave  much 
property  .in  the  bouse^  are  you  not  afraid  that  those  articles  will  be 
stden  while  you  are  gone'?'—*  Stolen !  by  whom  ?'— <  Why,  by  In* 
diansy  to  be  sure.' — '  No,  no,'  replied  he,  *  no  Indian  would  do  such  a 
thing,  and  unless  a  white  man  or  white  people  should  happen  to  come 
this  way,  I  shall  find  all  safe  on  my  return.' 

*^  They  acknowledge  that  the  whites  are  ingenious,  that  they  make 
ax3e%  guns,  knives,  hoes,  shovels,  pots  and  ketties,  blankets,  shirts,  lEind 
other  very  convenient  articles,  to  which  they  have  now  became  [become] 
accustomed,  and  which  they  c^n  no  longer  do  without.  *  Yet,'  say  they^, 
^  oor  forefathers  did  without  all  these  things,  and  we  have  never  beard, 
nor  has  any  tradition  informed  us  that  they  were  at  a  loss  for  the  waul; 
ef them}  therefore  we  must  conclude  thdt  they  also  were  ingenious ; 
and, .indeed,  we  know. that  they  were;  for  they  made  axes  of  stone  to 
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eul  with,  mA  bows  and  arrows  to  kill  the  game;  tkey  nkodte  knirta 
and  arrows*  points  with  sharp  flint  stones  and  bones,  hoes  and  shm^ 
from  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  elk  and  buffidoe;  they  made  poCs  of 
day^  garments  of  skin,  and  ornaaaents  with,  the  feathers  of  the  turkey, 
goose,  and  other  birds.     They  were  not  in  want  of  any  things  the 

firae  was  plenty  and  tame,  the  dart  shot  from  our  arrows  did  not 
ighten  them  as  the  report  of  the  gun  now  does ;  we  had  therefore 
every  thing  that  we  could  reasonably  require ;  we  lived  happy  ? 

'*  Finally,  they  think,  that  the  whke  people  have  learned  much^  of 
them  in  the  art  of  war ;  for  when  they  first  began  to  fight  the  Indians, 
they  Stood  all  together  in  a  cluster,  and  suflered  themselves  to  be  shot 
down  like  turkies.  They  also  make  a  distinction  between  a  warrior 
and  a  murderer^  which,  as  they  explain  it,  ia  not  mnch  to  oar  advaa* 
tage.  ^  It  is  not,'  say  they,  '  the  number  of  scalps  alone  which  a  BBaa 
brings  with  him  that  prove  him  to  be  a  brave  warrior.  Cowards  have 
been  known  to  return,  and  bring  scalps  home,  which  they  had  takea 
where  they  knew  there  was  no  danger,  where  no  attack  was  expected, 
and  no  opposition  m^de.  Such  was  the  case  with  those  who  killed  the 
Conestogoes  at  and  near  Lancaster,  the  Christian  Indians  on  the 
Muskingum,  the  friendly  Indians  near  Pittsburg,  and  a  great  number 
of  scattered,  peaceable  men  of  our  nation,  who  were  all  murdered  by 
eomrds.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  Black  Snake^  the  great  Generid 
Wayne  acted ;  he  was  a  true  warrior  and  a  brave  man ;  he  was.  equal 
to  any  of  the  chiefs  that  we  have,  equal  to  any  that  we  ever  had.' 

*^  Thus,  the  Indians,  while  they  deeply  resent  the  wrongs  and  in^ 
juries  which  they  have  suffered,  yetpay  duehom^e  to  worth,  bravery^ 
and  military  skill,  even  in  an  enemy.  Strong  as  their  feelings  are,  thcf 
do  not  extinguish  their  sense  of  justice,  and  they  are  siill  generously 
4isposed  to  allow  that  there  are  great  and  good  individuals  among  a 
race  of  men,  who,  they  believe,  have  doomed  them  to  utter  de« 
9truction,'^ 

We  are  doubtless  bound  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  im* 
part  to  these  nations,  lying  as  they  do  in  spiritual  darkless,  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  but  we  must  in  candour,  an j 
not  without  shame,  confess,  that  they  so  exceed  us  in  nuuiy  points 
of  moral  conduct,  as  to  rob  us  of  the  argument,  which  to  simple 
understandings  makes  the  most  forcible  appeal-^the  practical 
illustration  of  example. 


Art,  XL — Don  Juan.     4to.     London:    printed  by  Thomas 
Davison,  1819. 

Of  a  poem  so  Actions  that  no  bookseller  has  been  willing  to 
^k^  upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace 
ihemselTes  bv  selling  it,  what  can  the  critic  aay  ?  His  upraise  or 
conMure  (Wjg^  to  found  itself  oa  examples  produced  fixxm.  tiie 
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mnk  itac3£  For  pvaise^  as  finr  as  Tc^avds  tke  pnetr^^  tmny  piu* 
sages  might  be  exhibited;  for  condenittaticm, ' as  far  a»  regardg 
the  morality,  all :  bvt  none  for  eithcv  purpose  can  be  proouced, 
without  iiKsult  to  the  ear  of  decefncj,  and  veication  to  thd  heart 
that  feels  for  domestic  or  national  happiness.  Tbicr  poem  is  sold 
in  the  shops  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron ;  but  the  name  of  neither 
author  nor  bookseller  is  on  the  title  page :  we  are,  therefore,  at 
liberty  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  Lord  Byron'»  composition ;  and 
this  scepticism  has  something  to  justify  it  in  the  instance  which 
has  lately  occurred  of  the  name  of  that  nobleman  having;  been 
bomewed  for  a  tale  of  disgusting  horror  published  undeir  thd 
title  of  **  The  Vampire." 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  is  this,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
possible  for  an  English  nobleman,  even  in  his  mirth,  to  send  forth 
to  the  public  the  direct  and  palpable  falsehood  contained  in  th^ 
209th  and  210th  stanzas  of  the  first  canto  of  this  work.  No  mis- 
demeanor, not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and 
blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  ^*  studious  lewdness,"  and 
"  kJboured  impiety,"  appeajrs  to  u»  hi  so  detestable  a  light  as  the 
aoc^tanee  of  a  present  by  an  editor  of  a  review  as  the  condition  of 
praising  an  author ;  and  vet  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is^ 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  has  given  birth 
to  this  pestilent  po^m,  bas/not  scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of 
<'  The  British  Review;"  and  that  not  by  insinuation,  but  has  ^ctuallbf 
stated  himself  to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this 
foumal^  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letteif 
in  return,  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  Britisli  realm  can  surely 
be  capable  of  so  cdustinious  a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by 
the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  this  poem  cannot  be 
Lord  Byron's  production ;  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  Lord 
Byron  will,  witti  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work  imputed 
to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product  of  malignant 
invention. 

Lord  Byron  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  this  assertion 
concerning  us  (an  assertion  implicating  himself  as  well  as  us 
— ^for  to  have  tendered  such  a  bribe  would  have  been  at  least 
as  mean  as  to  have  received  it);  not  only  because  he  is  a 
British  peer,  but  because  he  has  too  much  discernment  not  to 
see  how  little  like  the  truth  such  a  statement  must  appear  con- 
cerning a  Review  which  has  so  long  maintained,  in  tlie  cause  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  its  consistency  and  purity,  indepen- 
dently of  all  party  and  of  all  power.  He  knows  in  what  a  spirit 
of  frankness  and  right  feeling  we  have  criticised  his  works,  how 
ready  we  have  been  to  do  justice  to  their  great  poetical  merit. 
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and  how  firm  and  steady  we  hare  been  in  the  reprobation  of 
their  misehieFons  tendency. 

If  Lord  Byron  bad  sent  us  money^  and  we  had  been  so  entirely 
devoid  of  bcmes^,  feelinff,  and  decency,  as  to  have  accepted  it, 
his  Lordship  would  have  nad  sense  enough  to  see,  that  to  publish 
the  fact  would  have  been  at  once  to  release  us  from  the  iniquitous 
contract 

If  somebody  personating  the  Editor  of  the  Bridsh  Review  has 
received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  person, 
l^  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  fraud  might  be 
traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the  author  states 
himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely  then,  if  the  author  of 
this  poem  has  anv  such  letter,  he  will  produce  it  for  this  purpose. 
But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  not  in  positive  terms  de- 
nied the  charge^  we  do  utterly  deny  that  there  is  one  word  of 
truth,  or  the  semblance  of  trutn,  as  far  as  r^ards  this  Review  or 
its  Editor,  in  the  assertions  made  in  the  stanzas  above  refered  to. 
We  really  feel  a  sense  of  degradation  as  the  idea  of  this  odious 
imputation  passes  through  our  minds 

We  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  considera^^ 
tion  designed  what  he  has  said  in  the  S5th"stanza  as  a  sketch  of 
his  own  character : 

Yet  J68e  was  an  honouraMe  man, 
Tbat  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well. 
If  then  he  is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  in  vain  for 
an  act  of  justice  at  his  hands,  in  declaring  that  he  diid  not  mean 
his  word  to  be  taken  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest  (our  readers  will 
judge  how  far  such  a  mode  of  jestinji;  is  defensible)  he  stated,  with' 
the  particularity  which  belongs  to  &ct,  the  forgery  of  a  ground- 
kwi  fiction. 
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for  a  Bobtiery.     by  the  Rev.  James  Payne. 

The  Backgammon  Teacher ;  a  Tre^tiie,  i^ew  and  origina)  throughout.  To 
which  is  annexed,  a  familiar  Exposition  of  the  Manner  oT  calculating  Chances, 
with  new  Tables  of  Odds,  and  a  hew  Code  of  Laws.     By  W.  Green.     I*.  6d, 

Noble*s  Instructions  to  Emigrants  to  the  United  States  of  America,  &c.  &c. 
ind  particularly  to  those  of  the  poorer  Class^    8vo.  fis.  Qd,  i  aud  with  Map>  3s. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Draughts.  To  which  are  prefixed. 
Rules,  Principles,  and  Instractions :  the  whole  deduced  from  the  best  An- 
tborities.     By  J.  C.  Pohlman.     I/.  6d. 

The  Aubid  ;  an  Eastern  Talc.     By  James  Atkinson,  Esq.     8¥0.    3s. 

The  Wrongs  of  Children,  in  a  Series  ofEssavs  to  be  published  periodically. 
By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  I).  D.  &c.     ftirt  1.'    3*. 

The  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Thomas 
Campbell,  £sq.  occasioned  by  some  critical  Observations  in  his  Specimens  of 
British  Poets,  particularly  relatina  to  the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.     8ro.     2j.  6d, 

Gioachino  Greco,  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  From  the  French.  To  which 
are  added.  Numerous  Remarks,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Wm.  Lewis. 
8vo.     8*. 

Letters  of  Advice  from  a  Lady  of  Distinction  to  her  Niece,  the  Dachess  of 
•••*••*♦♦,  shortly  after  her  Marriage.     12mo.    6s. 

The  Oxford  Un  i versity  Calendar,  1 8 1  g.  Corrected  to  December  31,1818. 
12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Appendix  to  the  Young  Sea  Officer's  "Sheet  Anchor.    By  Darcy  Lev'er,  Esq. 

The  Tailor's  Ready  Reckoner. 

Narrative  of  Robert  May,  of  Woodbrid^,  a  Missionary  to  the  East-Indies.  6^. 

An  Infallible  Groide  to  a  Pleasant  Marria^  and  Happy  Life ;  containing 
Advice  to  a  young  Man  in  the  Choice  of  a  Wife ;  to  a  young  Woman  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Husband;  and  their  relative  Duties.   ' 

No  Fiction :  a  Narrative  founded  on  Recent  and  Interesting  Facts.  In 
2  vols.    8ro.     I2i, 

Emmeline,  with  some  other  Pieces.  By  Mary  Bmnton,  Author  of  Self- 
Control,  &c.    To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  &c.  8vo.    10*.  6d. 

The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts.  Freely  translated  from  the  Animali 
Parlanti  of  Giambattista  Costi ;  a  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.    Foolscap.    6*.  6d. 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  read  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  held  March  24,  18ig.    8vo.     2s. 

View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  :  with  Observations  on  their  Cul- 
tivation ;  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  this  Country.  Read  in  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  November  20,  1818.    8vo.    3s. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica;  or,  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  with  such  Foreign  Works  as  have 
been  translated  into  English,  or  printed  in  the  British  Dominions  :  including 
also  a  copious  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  tbe  most  celebrated  Authors  of 
all  Ages  and  Nations.    In  two  Parts.    By  R.  Watt,  M.D.  Part  I.  4to.    \L  \s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Ship  Cabalva, 
which  was  wrecked  on  the  Morning  of  July  7,  1818,  upon  the  Cardagos  Gar- 
ragos  Reef,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  C.  W.'Franchen,  Sixth  Officer.   8vo.  2f. 

Count  Glarus,  of  Switzerland.  Interspersed  with  some  Pieces  of  Poetry. 
By  W.  S.  Wickinden.     l2mo.     5s. 

Matrimonial  Ladder.     \s. 
.  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Merry  Deuill  of  Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant 
Pranks  of  Smug  the  Smith,  Sir  Jonn,  and  Mine  Host  of  the  George,  about 
the  Stealing  of  Venison.    B.  T.  B.     8vo.    4s. 

First  Impressions  on  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent,  in  the  Summer  of  1818, 
through  Parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Borders  of  Germany,  and  a 
Part  of  French  Flanders.    By  Marianne  Baillie.   8vo.     15^. 

The  Old  Woman's  Letter  to  her  respected  and  valued  Friends  of  the  Parish 
of Svo.    Is,  6d. 

XrOTBLS. 

Old  Tdpestry  ;  a  Tale  of  Real  Life.     In  2  vols.  12mo.     \2s. 
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The  Nctw  Mm;  pry  Adveiivturm  of  JviUen  Delmour:  related  by  lliroself. 
By  Madame  de  Geolis.     4vql8.    ISqio.    W.  4*. 

The  Veteran;  or.  Matrimonial  Felicities.    3  vols.    12mQ.    ih  Is. 

Dudley.      By  Miss  O'Keefe,  Author  of  "  Patriar<;hal  Times/    &c.  &c.  . 
3  vols.     a2mo.    iLjs. 

Leolia  Abbey ;  a  Novel,     By  Alicia  Lefanu.    3  vols.    ISmo.    iL  Is. 

POBTRY. 

Cries  out  of  the  Depths  :  Poems  on  Saored  Subjects.  By  Mary  Parsons. 
12mo.  4s,  6d. 

Poetical  Beauties  of  Modern  Writers.     18mo.     ^s.6d. 

The  Wrongs  of  Man ;  a  Satire ;  with  Notes.    By  Howard  Fish.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

The  Vale  of  Slau^hden  5  a  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.    By  J.  Bird.    8vo.  7*.  6rf. " 

The  Dessert  5  a  Poem.  To  which  is  added.  The  Tea.  By  the  Author  of 
''The  Banquet."     8vo.     bs,6d. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  the  late  Richard  Gall.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author.     1 2rao.     Js.  6d, 

Pieter  Bell ;  a  Tale  in  Verse.    By  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Esq.     8vo.    5*.  6d. 

The  Vestriad ;  a  Poem.  By  Hans  Busk,  Esq.  Author  of  "The  Banquet,"— 
**  The  Dessert,"  &c.    8vo.     12*. 

Greenland,  and  other  Poems.    By  James  Montgomery.    8vo.    lOs,  6d7 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  in  Verse.  By  Felicia  Hemans,  Author  of**  The 
Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,  Modern  Greece,  &c.  Foolscap. 
Qs.Gd. 

Young  Arthur ;  or,  The  Child  of  Mystery  :  a  Metrical  Romance.  By  C. 
Dibdin.    Bvo.     145. 

Lebanon  ;  a  Poem.     12mo.    S;.  6d. 

The  Waggoner  5  a  Poem.  To  which  are  added.  Sonnets.  By  William 
Wordsworth.    8vo.    4*.  6d. 

The  Lay  of  Agincourt,  with  other  Poems.   Foolscap.    6s, 

Tales  of  the  Hall.     By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.     In  2  vols.    8vo.     24s, 

Mazeppa ;  a  Poem.     By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     5*.  6d. 

Benjamin,  the  Waggoner ;  a  righte,  merrie,  and  conceited  Tale  in  Verse : 
a  Fragment.     8vo.    6*.  6d, 

The  Melange ;  containing  the  Lunarian,  a  Tale  in  five  Cantos  ;  Wonders, 
in  two  Parts ;  the  Picture  Gallery,  in  nine  Cantos  :  and  various  other  Pieces 
in  Verse.     By  F»»»*  C****.     8vo.     10*. 

Poetical  Epistle  from  Alma  Mater  to  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     Is. 

Child  Albert;  or,  the  Misanthrope,  and  Potms.  ,  12mo.    5s. 

Buonaparte  ;  an  Epistle  in  Metre,  from  St.  Helena.  To  which  are  added^ 
'*  Sauve  qui  Pent,'*—'*  Waterloo,"  &c.     12mo.    ,f)s.  6d. 

Philibert  J  a  Poetical  Romance.     By  Thos.  Colley  Grattan.    8vo.    I0s,6d. 

POLITICS  AKD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

.  The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt;  developing  that  Eighteen  Millions  of  Taxes  may  be 
taken  oflF,  and  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  be  constantly  at  100.  2d  Edition. 
8vo.     ls,dd. 

Warden  Refiited ;  being  a  Defence  of  the  British  Navy  against  the  Mis-  * 
representations  of  a  Work,  entitled,  **  A  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  States,  by  D.  B.  Warden,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of 
that  Work."    By  William  James.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Author  of  Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  Effects  of  a  variable  Standard  of  Value,  and  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.    By  an  £ng)iish  Gentleman.    Svo.    2s,  6d. 
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Some  Inqqiriet  resptctiog  the  PunishmeDt  of  Death  for  Crimea  wstfaont . 
Violence.    By  Basil  Montagu^  Esq.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Hints  towards  au  Attempt  to  reduce  ihe  Poor  Rate,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
its  further  Increase.    8vo.     U. 

A' comparative  Estimate  of  the  Effects  which  a  Continuance  and,  a  Removal 
of  the  Restrictions  upon  Cash  Payuients  are  respectively  calculated  to  produce : 
with  Strictures  on  Mr.  Ricardo*s  Proposal  for  obtaining  a  secure  and  economical 
Currency.     By  R.  Torrens,  Esq    1«-R.S.    8vo.    3s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Enquiry  into  Charitable  Abuses,  with  an  Exposure  of 
the  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Review.     8vo.     4s» 

Observationsy  exhibiting  the  Pro^jrietv  and  advantageous  Tendency  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  their  Policy  vindicated,  ana  Means  proposed  for  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  lowering  the  Poor  Rate.    By  James  Macphail. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  uf  J.  W.  Croker,  Esc].  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
on  Ma^  4,  1819,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question.    8vo.    3s.<>d. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brande,  M.P.  for  the  County  of 
Hertford  ;  in  which  Doi^bts  are  suggested  on  th^  Practicability  of  the  New 
System  of  Bullion  Payments :  and  on  its  Elficac)r  to  regulate  and  control  the 
Aihount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation,  by  their  Convertibility.  By  Eriek 
BoHinan,  M.D.    8vo.     2s  6d» 

Thoughts  on  the  Increase  of  Crimes,  the  Education  of  the  Poor  and  the 
NationalSchools  ;  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles.    A.M.,  &c.  &c.    8yo.    2s.  6d. 

'A  Practical  Plan  for  Manning  the  Navy,  and  preserving  our  Maritime  As- 
cendancy  without  Impressment.  Addressed  to  Lord  Vise.  Exmouth,  K.G^B# 
By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.D,      l2mo.    3s,  6d. 

Proceedings  in  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  with  a  Series  of  Correspond- 
ence, and  other  Justi&catory  Documents.  By  Lieut.  Colonel  C.  P.  de  Bosset. 
flvo.    7*- 

Comments  on  some  recent  Political  Discussions,  with  an  Exposure  of  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  By  A.  H.  Chambers,  Banker,  Bond-sueet* 
8vo.    2s,  64. 

Of  the  Impracticability  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments,'&c.  By  Sir 
William  Congreve,  Bart.  M.P.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Exposure  of  the  Fallacies  contained  in  the  Letter  to  die  Right  Hon^  Robert 
Peele,  M.P. ;  with  Remarks  on  the  late  auspicious  Change  in  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  on  Paper  Currency.  By  Chas.  Wye  Williams,  Esq* 
8vo.     2s,  6d, 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  M.P.,  on  a  Bill  introduced 
by  him  into  P^liament,  "  To  amend  the  Laws  respecting  the  Settlement  of 
the  Poor."    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  M.A.     8vo.     I#.       . 
.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Convocation,  Resident  in  Oxford,  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Catholic  Claims.    By  a  Non-Resident.    8vo.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peele,  on  the  Report  of  the  Bank  Coin- 
mittee,  showing  the  unavoidable  Consequences  of  the  Measure  on  the  Issues  of 
Country  Bankers.    Svo.     Ij.  6d, 

*■  The  Oppressed  Labourers;  the  Means  for  their  Relief,  as  well  as  for  the 
Reduction  of  their  Number,  ^pd  of  the  Poor  Rates,  presented  to  public 
Notice.    Svo.     is.  6d. 

A  ver^  short  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peele.    Svo.     Is. 

Considerations  on  the  Sinking  Fund.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Suggestions  on  the  Entire  Discharge  of  the  National  Debt.  By  Patrioticoi. 
Bwo.    15.  dd. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Authority,  Nature,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry  ^  a  Sennoo 
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pleached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Glouce&ter  at  the  General  Ordinationi  December 
«0, 1818.    By  Edwin  Jacob,  A.M.  &c.     8vo.    Ss. 

'  A  Charge,  delivered  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  atBartleit's  Buildings,  January  29,  I8I9,  to  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Peter  Handbroe,  and  the  Rev.  David  Rosen,  previous  to  their^ 
Departure  as  the  Society*8  Missionaries  in  India.    By  the  Kev.  Christopher^ 
Wordsworth,  D.D.  &c.    Together  with  the  Missionaries*  Address  to  the, 
Board.    8vo.     U,6d. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  firom  Walter  King,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  tlie. 
Clergy  and  other  Inhabitants  of  his  Diocese,  in  Behalf  of  the  Society  instituted 
for  promoting  th^  Enlargement  and  Buildinj^ of  Churches  and  Chapels,  \s.6d. 

Two  Discourses:   I.  Frugalit)',  a  Christian  and  Moral  Duty;  a  Serinon 
preached  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Bank  for  Savings:  2.  Obedience  to  Lawful 
Authority ;  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  last  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  Acces* ; 
•ion  to  the  Throne.    8vo.    2«. 

Stage  Plays  considered  and  contrasted  with  the  Bible,  &c. 

Concioad  Cierum  Provinciae  Cantuariensis,  in  aede  Paulina,  18  Kal.  Februar. 
IBI9.     Habita  ab  Joanne  Kaye,  Sacr  Theol.apud  Cantabrig.  &c.  &c.  4to.  Ss. 

Observations  on  the  principal  Fasts  and  Holidays  of  the  Church  of  England ;, 
with  Short  Prayers,  &c.  &c.     8vo.     I«. 

A  Sermon  mreached  at  the  Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  February  21, 
181p,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Fever  Institution ;  containing  an  Account  of  its 
Nature,  Origin,  and  Progress.  To  which  are  added.  Rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  Apartments  of  Persons  infected,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Riev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D* 
8vo.    U,6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Charmefs, 
D.D.    8vo.     12«. 

The  Royal  Preacher 5  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Queen; 
delivered  at  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham,  November  22, 1818.  By  William 
Bengo  Collyer,  D.  D.    8vo.     1  *.  6rf. 

The  Dae  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Monthly 
Lecture  of  the  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  and  Brompton  Association  ;  delivered  at 
Buckingham  Chajiel,  Pimlico,  March  9,  I8I9.  ^7  ^*  ^'  Shepherd,  Minister 
of  Ranelagh  Chapel.     8vo.     U. 

Convocatio  Cleri.  The  Urgent  Expediency  of  Convocations  frfithfully  exe» 
cuting  the  King's  Writ,  by  proceeding  in  earnest  to  deliberate  for  the  **  Wel- 
fare, Public  Good,  and  Defence  of  this  Kindom  ;**  with  a  Development  of 
the  Clandestine  Scheme  for  gradually  conceding  every  Object  of  the  Homaii 
Catholic  Petitions,  against  the  general  Sense  and  best  Interest3  of  the  Nation  ; 
addressed  to  every  True  Friend  of  Church  and  King.  By  the  Rev.  Jonas  Den^ 
nis,  of  Exeter  College,  Oicford,  B.C.  L.  &c.     8vq.    2«.Srf. 

Real  Chari^  and  Popular  Charity ;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Charter  House 
Chapel,  London,  December  12th,  1818,  being  Founder's  Day.  By  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Thomas,  M.  A.     8vo.     Is, 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Dorking,  December  27,  1818, 
at  the  Union  of  the  Sunday  and  National  Schools  in  that  Parish,  and  published^ 
for  their  Benefit.  By  the  Rev.  G,  Feachem,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dorkjng,  8vo.  \8,6d^. 

Sermons  translated  from  the  Freuchof  Cesar  Malan,  Minister  of  the  Go&pel 
at  Geneva^  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Discussions  which 
have  lately  taken  place  at  Greneva.    8vo.     3^^ 

Alexander's  Hebrew  Ritual,  and  Doctrinal  Explanation  of  the'whole  Cere- 
monial Law,  Oral  and  Traditional,  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  England  and 
Foreign  Parts,    No.  I.    8vo.      1*. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  her  late  Majesty.  Compiled  and  com* 
posed  by  William  Wharry,  L.L.  A.S.  Licensed  Preacher,  Horncastle. 

Second  Part  of  Wonderful  Prophecies,  By  Georfs/i  Turner;  the  Servant  pf 
God.    8vo.     li.  6d. 
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The  Gentleman's  or  Clergyuian's  Companion  for  visiting  the  Sick.  By  a 
Cletgyman.     12mo.     6rf.  and  fine  is. 

ChrisUan  Missions,  an  enlightened  Species  of  Charity ;  or,  a  Vindication 
of  the  Poh*C3^and  Expediency,  as  well  as  Benevolence  of  the  Royal  Letter, 
authorizing  Subscriptions  throughout  the  Kingdom  in  Aid  of  the'  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel.     8vo.    2s,  6d. 

Elementary  Discourses  j  or,  Sermons  addressed  to  Children.  By  John 
Border,  M.A.     12mo.     4*. 

The  Happiness  of  true  Wisdom ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Totness,  in  Aid  of 
the  School  in  that  Town,  for  the  Instruction  of  poor  Children  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church.    By  John  R.  Fletcher,  B.  D.  &c.:  8vo.    Is.  od. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of  unaut;horitative  Tradition,  ' 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Doctrines ;  including  the  Substance  of  a 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,    May  31,  1818,  upon 
aThess.  ii.  16*  By  Edward  Hawlcins,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  8vo,  ^s.  ] 

Scripture  compared  with  itself,  in  Proof  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the ' 
Holy  Trinity.    By  John  Vaillant,  Esg.  M.A.    8vo.    2s  6d, 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By  John 
William Whittaker,  M.A.    8vo.    gs. 

A  Defence  of  the  Church  and  Universities  of  England,  against  such  in- 
jurious Advocates  as  Professor  Monk,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January, 
1816.     By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.     8vo.    4*. 

Faith  without  Works  as  dead  as  Works  without  Faitli ;  a  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Oct^on  Chanel,  at  Bath,  7th  of  March,  18 IQ.  By  Thomas  Lewis 
CBeirne,  D.D.  Bisnop  of  Meath.     8vo.    Is,  6d. 

Various  Views  of  Death,  for  illustrating  the  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  of 
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Art.  XII.— curates*  ACT  AND  CURATES  APPEAL. 

!•  An  Act  to  Consolidate  a?id  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Spiritual 
Persons  holding  ofFarmsr;  and  for  enforcing  the"^ Residence  of 
Spiritual  Persons  on  their  Benefices ;  and  for  the  Support  and 
Maintenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates  in  England.  (1 0th  July, 
1817.) 

2.  TTie  Curates^  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and  Christian  Principles  of 
the  British  Legislature^  the  Bishops^  the  Clergy^  and  the  Public^ 
on  the  Peculiar  Hardships  of  their  Situation  ;  and  on  the  Dangers 
resulting  to  Religion^  to  Morcds,  arid  to  the  Community ^  from  the 
Arbitrary  Nature  of  the  Laws,  as  they  are  now  frequently  en-- 
forced  against  them.     Cadell  and  Davies.     London,  1819. 

3.  Appeal  to  Truth.  A  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  Lutterworth,  December  SOth,  1818,  in  consequence  of 
the  Author^s  Dismissal  from  his  Curacy  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  being  the  Third  Time  he  has  been  removed,  under  the 
Influence  of  existing  Laws,  £?c.  &c,  (Sc,  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Bug^  A.  B.  late  Curate  of  Lutterworth,  Author  of  "  Spirit- 
ual Kegeneration  not  necessarily  Connected  with  Baptism^'' 
«  The  Country  Pastor,'*  &c.     Seeley.    London,  1819. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  placed  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
xnent,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Curates'  Act;  and 
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cotitainin<7,  amongst  a  variety  of  clauses,  one  which  confers  on 
bishops  the  power  of  ejecting  summarily,  and  without  process, 
any  curate  from  his  respective  diocese  by  revoking  his  licence : 
a  power  ^^  subject  nevertheless  to  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  province,  and  to  be  determined  in  a  summary  manner.^ 
Next  to  this,  we  have  placed  the  <<  Cmmtes'  Appeal ; "  a  book 
purporting  to.  be  written  by  certain  persons  against  whom  the 
Act  has  l^n  enforced ;  and  to  these  two  we  have  added  a  ser- 
mon, preached  in  consequence  of  the  author's  dismissal  from  his 
curacy,  also  under  the  operation,  as  we  understand  him,  of  the 
Act  in  question. 

Concerning  this  Act,  a  person  not  accHstemed  to  neasure  his 
words  might  exclaim,  the  moment  he  had  run  his  eye  over  it, 
that  it  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  ionfen'ing  an  arbi- 
trary, uncanonical,  aiid  unconstitutional  power  on  prelates. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  come  before  us  which  amounts  to  a  di- 
rect proof  that  such  a  purpose  was  formed,  or  that  such  a  power 
has  been  exercised ;  and  the  Act,  beyond  a  question,  may  have 
been  partly  framed  with  a  view  to  ouier  objects;  some  of  them 
highly  beneficial.  But  what  will  our  readers  say  to  the  ibllowr 
ing  extract  ? 

'*  LXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license  any  curate  who  is,  or  shall  be,  actually 
employed  by  the  rector,  vicar^  or  otksr  jncumbaot,  of  any  ohureh  «r 
chapel,  although  no  express  npminatienof  such  cimiCe^all  Itave  been 
made  to  sucii  bishop  by  ihe  said  rector,  vicar,  or  other  iaataibent ; 
and  that  the  bishop  shall  have  poi^er  to  revoke  summarUvt  and  vckkouipro" 
eess,  any  licence  granted  to  any  curate  employed  in  his  diocesef  m"  sub-- 
ject  to  his  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  nf  this  Act,  andiorenwoesMck  curate  fitr 
any  cause  which  shall  appear  to  such  bishop  to  be  good  and  rmsonaUe ; 
subject  nevertheless  to  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province^  0Mfi  to 
be  determined  in  a  summary  manner,** 

Qr,  what  to  the  ibUowing  ? 

•^  LXXXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  thjs  Act 
comained  shall  be  deemed^  construed,  or  takeir  to  derogate  ftom^  di- 
mtnisfa,  prejodice,  alter,  or  aHect,  otherwise  than  is  expressly  provided, 
any  power,  authorities,  nights,  or  jurisdiction,  already  vested  in,  or  be- 
lo;igiog  to,  .any  arcjibishop  or  bisluip,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute, 
canon,  usage,  or  otherwise  howsoever/' 

In  the?e  two  clauses  we  have  a  provision  for  every  thing  that 
men  in  authority  can  want ;  —against  others,  arbitrary  power : 
for  themselves,  immuriityand  protection.  T.lie  latter  provision, 
perhaps,  is  mere  Blatter  pf  oourse^  but  it  icertninly  iaa^e$  tlie 
contrast  striking. 
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It  is  tbe  part  of  the  fermer  dmse  th«t  re]«tf«  to  the  power  c^ 
ittoioidng  ciirtftes,  wkh  which  we  tiave  to  do,  and  which  strikes^ 
m  m  most  ^eattmordiMiy.  The  enactraeRt  stunds  amonji^ 
oAem,  xnany  of  which  appeivr  salotarj  -or  nncxceptionabie» 
Bottle  k  out  feom  die  hihss,  separate  h  from  what  goes  before 
wod  oomes  itfter,  and  then  view  it  hy  itself,  and  it  appears  some- 
lihii^  aasui  geruris^^ivj  Mew  Mid  extraordiim'iy — so  different  from 
4nv  thkigr  tfafit  was  ouer  heatd  of  before^-so  at  variance  with  the 
'mtS&nary  spix^  of  our  laws  and  ecciesiafttical  con^titutrohs,  that 
we  jHse  isenipted  to  wonder  how  it  came  wheFe  we  fmd  it,  ahd  how 
it  WW  snSered  to  remain  there^  and,  above  at],  how  it  eluded  the 
^trij^kaoe  of  the  Oppoftkioo.  ^ 

•  For  oorselTeSy  tittle  acqoaiivted  as  we  are  with  the  sentiments 
afid  the  iatentioas  of  our  prelates  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
^pesiion^  we  can  but  dnnk  it  maltc^r  of  regret,  if  they  were  anjr 
way  coBcerBed  in  devising  or  foitning  the  enactment.  But  tho 
•qaa^ioti  which  we  feel  tnost  inc^ned  to  ask  is  this : — If  such 
•clfMses  are  sm^Fed  to  pass,  and  that  with  scarcely  an  appearance 
^resistaaoe,  what  is  the  isse  of  an  opposition  ?  The  opposition^ 
we  are  told,  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution.  It  is  their 
business  fioclieck  the  iniK>ads  of  power*-^o  watch  and  repress  the 
many  oncoitstitutioiial  expedients,  whidi  men  in  authority  be- 
tray so  great  an  inclination  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
<6ttog  their  hands,  and  ^facilitating  the  discharge  of  official  du- 
ties, oy  the  removal  of  barriers  which  to  them  are  inconvenient, 
bat  w^icb  oogfat  to  remain  inviolate.  And,  in  the  performance 
of  this  dieir  office,  which  tiiey  have  taken  upon  themselves,  the 
oppQskioo  ofiea  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  occasion  tis 
mieh  uBeBsiiiiess.  Above  all,  they  are  continaally  teliing  ns  that 
we  ai%  oa  the  brink  of  niin— they  are  continually  caiirng  out 
after  us,  **  JSsop,  or  you  will  break  down,**  This  has  been  their 
way  of  dealing  with  us  all  along.  As  they  have  made,  and  still 
make  it  their  praetros  to  r^resent  mMters^  we  have  been  going 
on,  from  time  immemorial,  with  oar  noses  just  above  water* 
From  the  time  of  the  dean,  who  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
more  .than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  country  would  cer- 
tainly be  rtiiimd  m  a  fortnight,  up  to  the  present  hour,  when  we 
areke]}t  in  constant  appi^diensioti  by  annonncements  of  an  ap- 
proaching crisis,  ruin  of  trade,  and  national  insolvency,  the  sys^ 
tem  has  always  been  the  same-— to  excite  and  interest  us  against 
oiirnders,  by  alarming  our  fears,  stimulating  our  suspicions,  fbs- 
tenug  onr  prejudices,  and  feeding  oar  bad  passions  with  the  daily 

*  One  member*  tlioogh  bedid  not  porticnUHy  neMtoii  the  dame  to  qtiestion.. 
certainly  docs  appear,  if  we  may  use  a  school-buy 's  phrase,  to  have  burnt.  We  find 
tiioinlnrrrifT^^  t^at  **  the  arhifmry  power  which  this  bill  proposed  to  create  walk 
bac  ioolik^y  i«i  lead  to  g;rcal  iliiberaliiy  and  injtistltre/* 

U  2 
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bread  of  calumnious  and  declamatory  invective.  Now  all  thi% 
if  we  thought  that  any  good  was  likely  to  result  from  it,  we  might 
ivish  to  pardon.  But  when  we  see  such  an  enactment  as  that  be* 
fore  us  sufiered  to  pass  into  a  law^  with  little,  if  any,  resistance, 
we  feel  quite  in  despair  of  any  good  to  arise  from  this  quarter.. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  these  gentlemen  who  constitute  themselves 
the  guardians  of  our  liberty,  and  occasion  us  so  much  trouble  in 
the  oiBcharge  of  the  office^  and,  after  all,  do  their  work  so  badly  ? 
Shall  we  say,  that  in  order  to  excite  their  zeal  and  attention,  it  ifr 
necessary  to  interfere  with  rights  in  which  they  have  a  personal 
interest — to  touch  them  in  their  pockets? — to  propose  measures 
calculated  to  curtail  their  incomes  and  reduce  tneir  establish- 
ments? Or,  is  it  necessary  to  come  within  the  range  of  a  con- 
tracted sphere  of  vigilance  ?  Are  they  so  keenly  on  the  watch 
for  evil,  and  could  they  suffer  this  most  extraordinary  clause  to 
pass,  without  turning  it  to  account  ?  Are  they  really  the  oppo- 
nents of  all  that  is  arbitrary,  or  only  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment, however  able,  mild,  and  constitutional?  Have  they  no  hosti- 
lity^ no  eyes,exceptfor  tlie  encroachments  of  ministers?  Can  Argu& 
:see  only  in  one  direction  ?  Arc  they  really  what  they  profess  to  ' 
be — the  consistent  friends  of  rational  freedom,  and  tlie  trusty  op- 

fonents  of  all  that  is  unjust  and  unconstitutional  ?  Or,  are  th^y 
ut  as  a  broken  reed,  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  run  into  his- 
Land  and  pierce  it? — But  we  pass  on  from  the  Curates*  Act  to 
their  Appeal. 

Concerning  this  Appeal,  we  must  premise  that  its  statements 
come  to  us  in  a  very  defective  and  unauthentic  form.  They  are 
totally  unsupported  by  documents.  Having  stated  this,  as  the 
book  has  attracted  notice,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  ir,  accompanied  with  a  few  extracts;  leaving  it  for  the  reader 
to  decide  for  himself  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  credit. 

The  work  embraces  a  variety  of  topics.  The  extracts  whicb 
^ive  shall  offer  will  principally  relate  to  the  following : 

1.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  new  enactment : 

2.  The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  it :  and, 

3.  The  particular  evils  stated  to  have  taken  place  already. 

On  the  two  former  topics  any  man  may  form  an  opinion.  Not 
so  on  the  third.  Here  every  thing  depends  upon  evidence ;  and 
no  evidence  is  given. 

1.  The  Arbitrary  Nature  of  the  New  Enactment, — On  this  sub- 
jecty  we  think  there  is  little  occasion  for  argument.  Only,  ccmsi- 
<fer  the  regulation,  and  its  hardship  must  be  apparent.  Tne: 
ibilowing  Bre  the  observations  of  the  appellants. 

**  The  nature  of  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  hands  of  bishops  is  of 
tlie  highest  arbitrary  order  possible.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
.arbiCrAry^  Ihaa  for'a  man  to  dismiss  another  for  <  any  cause  wbtch 
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«hall  appear  good  *  unto  himselfy  without  regard  or  reference  to  any  la^ 
whatever." 

**  As  the  nature  of  the  power  given  to  the  bishop  is  absolutely  de* 
«tructive  of  the  curates'  liberty,  and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  consti* 
tution,  so  the  nature  of  the  '  appeal  *  (viz.  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch-^ 
bishop)  is  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  as  the  power  itself.  We 
laave  seen  that  the  archbishop,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  is  to  decide  'sum* 
marily '  and  at  pleasure.  He  is  not  bound  even  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  to  assign  any  reasons  for  his  decision.  And  this 
clecision  is  final.  It  happens,  therefore,  in  fact,  and  has  appeared, 
upon  trial,  as  might  naturally  and  necessarily  be  expected,  that  such 
appeals  are  a  mere  mockery  and  matter  of  form.  The  archbishop  and 
bishop  being  both  of  a  mind  in  obtaining  the  provisions  oi*  the  Act» 
they  are  both  of  a  mind  respecting  its  execution.  Thus,  both  in  law 
and  fact,  the  English  constitution  has  forsaken  the  curate.''     (P.  31.) 

But  the  Act,  it  seems,  is  still  further  arbitrary,  in  being  pa rtiaL 
In  cases  of  non-residence,  there  is  nothing  summary  in  the  way 
of  proceeding  against  incumbents. 

"  The  provision  made  is,  that  no  prosecution  for  penalties  incurred 
ahall  be  allowed,  unless,  1.  A  month's  notice  be  given  by  the  prose- 
cutor,  in  writing,  both  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  to  the  incum- 
bent. 2.  Explicit  cause  of  the  action  be  stated.  3.  The  penalties  be 
declared  that  are  sued  for.  4.  The  attorney's  name  who  conducts  the 
prosecution  be  made  known.  5.  The  notice  be  proved  to  have  beea 
4iuly  served.  6.  No  evidence  to  be  admitted  but  what  is  stated  in  the 
notice.  7.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  prosecutor  is  to  pay  double 
<osts  if  he  be  nonsuited  1 1 "     (P.  5  !•,  55.) 

Again : — 

**  Even  the  process  of  the  bishop,  in  cases  of  non-residence  without 
legal  excuse,  is  nothing  like  the  summary  proceedings  against  curates^ 
I.  The  bishop  is  to  issue  a  monition  to  the  absentee  without  licence; 
and,  if  this  monition  be  not  regarded,  then,  2.  *'An  order,  in  writing,  un- 
der his  hand  and  seal.'  3.  If  still  there  is  non-compliance^  the  bishop  majr 
sequester  the  living  for  payment  of  the  penalties.  4«.  Still  the  bishop 
is  at  liberty  to  remit  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  money  thus  seques-^ 
tered.  5.  After  all,  the  incumbent  may  appeal  to  the  archbishop^ 
against  the  sequestration ;  in  which  case,  let  it  be  remembered,  the 
archbishop  is  not  at  liberty  to  decide,  as  in  the  case  of  curates,  in  a 
*  summary  manner.'  But  he  must  decide  upon  regular  and  full  inquiry 
and  investigation  by  himself,  or  by  '  commissioners '  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ;  whose  deposition  is  to  be  returned  in  writing."     (P.  55, 56,\ 

Thus  it  appears  that  *^  the  inaimbent^  by  this  act,  is  completely 
rescued  out  bf  the  hands  of  every  person  but  the  bishop.  So  far 
there  is  consistency,  viz.  in  the  prelates  retaining  all  the  power •'^ 
(P.  54..) 

And ' "  beside  the  above,,  several  other  impediments  ar^  throwa 
ixi  the  way  pf  prosecutions  for  nqn-^^sidencef  making  it  next  ta 
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impossible  for  any  person  biit  the  bisliop  to  reach  the  case  of  iiK 
cumbentft  absent  from  their  cures.''     (P.  55.) 

«.  Evils  to  be  apprehended. — TTiese  are  represented  as  various^ 
The  following  note  shows  us  the  diocesan  reduced  to  ^^  an  awk-^ 
%ard  and  humiliating  dilemma." 

**  The  diocesan  banishes  a  curate,  the  curate  immediately  rptarii» 
to  the  biahop  with  a  presentation^  and  hislordsiiip  as  Fpeedily  institutea 
him.  And  should  he  demur  (which  some,  indeed,  have  actually  done^ 
9tid  succeeded  in  preventing  the  institution,  owing  to  tl)e  mildness^ 
VKteiesty,  and  deference,  of  the  parties),  the  temporal  courts  would  in-- 
terfere,  and  inflict  damages  on  the  diocesan.  But  how  absurd!' that 
^e  same  roan  should  both  denounce  and  admit  the  same  man  to  offices 
in  the  church  I!  '*     ( P.  ISl ,  mi<tf.) 

But  we  pass  on  to  that  which,  being  unauthenticated,  requires 
to  be  most  cautiously  recrived. 

1.  Pcttficulijir  Evils  stated  to  have  already  taken  place. — As  the 
^ct  itself  is  alleged  to  be  partial,  so  is  it  alleged  to  have  been 
iMtry  partially  enforced. 

*^  As  to  the  actual  exercise  of  power,  so  for  as  it  is  discretionary  in 
the  diocesan,  great  indtdgence  is  frequently  shown  to  incumbents.  We 
^ave  known  vartous  cases  of  rectors  (who  did  not  like  to  reside,  and 
teuld  not  wei!  frame  an  adequate  plea  for  a  licence),  wherein  the 
Vishop  has  actually  volunteered  his  knid'  services,  and  offered  to  levy 
tiie  penalties  incurred,  and  return  the  money  for  the  sake  of  prevent* 
log  prosecutions  by  other  persons !  *  '^     (P.  56.) 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  curates. 

*'  We  have  seen  that  curates  are  very  of^en  dismissed  from  their 
blends  and  employment,  without  a  single  charge  which  can  at  all  at- 
tach blame  to  them  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  speak 
now  of  men  of  no  peculiarity  of  views,  singularity  of  manners,  or  iire- 
^iriarity  of  habits,  either  in  their  official  or  private  character ;  but  of 
4fergymen  (and  of  such  only),  whose  doctrines*  and  whose  conduct 
'Will  near  the  strictest  scrutiny  and  the  most  rigorous  examination  to 
'5»#iich  imperfect  creatures  can,  with  any  reason,  be  subjected :  men 
vho,  from  principle  and  cordial  attachment,  have  chosen  the  mrniste- 
vial  function  of  their  church  ;  and  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
their  education  for  a  due  and  creditable  peribrmance  of  that  office; 
imd  who  are,  without  dispute  or  contradiction,  among  the  firmi^st 
^ends  to  her  doctrines,  and  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  defence  against 
inroads  upon  her  regimen,  or  attacks  upon  her  discipline — clergymen 
.«rho  have  very  earnestly  entreated  a  deyelopement  of  their  cf  in^  in 
wh-<-who  have  requested  strict  investigation  of  their  doctrines  and 
kabits  to  no  purpose  ;  and  who  truly »...«.yea,  on  tJie  word  of  gentlemen 
«ad  the  faitii  of  Christians,  declare  they  know  of  no  reasonable  or 
supposable  ground  of  their  banishment,  unless  it  be  th^  conscientious 
aind  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty*  In  addition  to  all  this,  huiulreds 
«9f  the  parlshteAeFs  have  testified' to  the  truth  of  these  stutements. 
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And  ttetf'  * adYersdries  *  (if  such  thert  be;  for  none  ever,  or  scarcely 
ever,  avow  themselves)  have.*  no  evil  thing  to  say  *  of  them.'*    (P.  Tfy 

7a) 

That  the  removals  have  taken  place  upon  secret  information 
h  particularly  intimnted.  Jt  is  asked,  whether  the  bishops  v/ould 
^  state  by  name,  in  their  official  and  public  ministrations,  the 
curates  whom  they  had  banished  from  their  dioceses,  upon  the 
information  of  two  or  three  (perhaps  one)  secret  accusers ;  who 
dare  neither  state  publicl}'  the  charge  they  have  made,  nor  let  it 
be  known  that  they  have  made  any  ?**     (P.  50,  51.) 

Again:— 

**  The  information  which  they "  (the  bishops)  **  obtain  h  from 
iources  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  reveal."     (P.  123.) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  informers,  in  some  instances,  have 
been  bad  men. 

"  It  is  no  small  pain  to  us  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  ngain  referring 
to  the  effect  which  men  of  really  bad  principles  and  character  Bomfi* 
times  produce  on  the  minds  of  our  bishops.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a  Christian  bishop  should  be  exposed  to  misinformation  Jrom  such 
quarters;  and  more  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  be  at  ail  guided  hf 
kr.  But  distressing  ns  this  is,  it  is  true.  ht\  unexceptionable  curate 
(only  for  the  interposition  of  an  unknown  friend)  would  lately  have 
been  dismissed  from  his  situation  at  the  instigation  of  a  knot  of  atheists!  *' 
Infandum !  "  So  extremely  dangerous  is  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  man!'*     (P.  137,  note.) 

Again  :— 

"  The  curates*  *  habeas  corpus '  is  ahvat/s  suspended.  Let  not  the 
reader  be  startled;  but  it  is  a  fact,  an  indubitable  fact,  that  our  spi« 
ritual  rulers  are  not  unfrequently  guided  in  their  proceedings  against 
curates,  by  representations  from  some  neighbouring  clergyman,  who 
is  hostile  to  the  curate,  or  from  profane  and  bad  characters  iti  his  own 
parish^ 

"  This  is  singularly  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  of  which  we 
have  the  best  information.  A  few  persons  iti  the  parish,  whose  hostility 
to  tiie^  curate  procured  his  dismissal  against  (he  earnest  solicitations  of 
many  hundreds  in  his  favour,  are  of  so  bad  a  character  for  drunkenness, 
profaneness,  and  neglect  of  Divine  worship,-  that  by  the  established 
rules  and  lawis  both  oi*  cliurch  and  state,  they  ought  to  he  severely 
punished.  Yet  so  implicitly  does  the  bishop  rely  upon  the  informatiott 
he  has  received,  that  he  pays  not  the  least  regard,  either  to  the  good 
elmi^fteter  of  the  curate,  or  to  the  bad  character  of  his  accusers^  though 
he  has  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  them  bothll ''  (Pj 
123,  1240 

It  is  further  stated,  that  applications  have  been  made  in  favour 
iff  the  minister  remaved^  lind  those  from  quarters  wbich  entitled 
them  at  knit  to  dviltty  and  attentton :  that  tliey  ha»e  be^n  made 
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in  vain:  and  thai  they  have  been  treated  with  superdliousness  and 
disregard, 

**  We  shall  not  anticipate  another  part  of  our  subject,  by  attempting 
to  delineate  here,  what  is  and  must  be  the  mischief  amongst  such  a 
people,  when  an  order  arrives  from  tlie  episcopal  palace  for  the  dis- 
missal of  their  minister:  or  when  a  petition  is  signed  by  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant, 
humbly  requesting  his  lordship  to  permit  the  curate's  continuance  with 
them,  or  to  give  them  some  satisfactory  reason  why  he  ought  not,  and 
that  petition  is  honoured  with  no  other  notice  or  reply,  than  literally 
this — *  I  cannot  permit  him  to  remain  curate  amongst  you  I!  *"  (P,  115, 

"  If  a  thousand  witnesses  volunteer  their  affectionate  and  anxious 
rtestimony  in  his  favour,  it  has  no  weight  against  the  pleasure  of  the 
bishop,  nor  any  influence  over  his  determination.  The  earnest  soli- 
citations of  whole  parishes  have  been  treated  with  disregard  and 
neglect!"     (P.  S3.) 

"  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  all  classes,  have  appealed  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  archbishop,  in  vain.  T^e  truth  is,  the  state  has  com- 
mitted these  pre-eminent  subjects  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  our 
prelates :  and  they  deal  with  appellants  in  a  manner  more  arbitrary, 
laconic,  and  disrespectful,  than  could  easily  be  believed.    *  The  Bishop 

of _  informs  Messrs.  E.  and  C.  that  he  cannot  permit  Mr. 

to  continue  curate  of .'     This,  we  know  from  good  authority, 

was  literally  the  answer,  and  the  only  answer,  returned  to  the  earnest 
and  respectful  supplications  of  480  of  the  parishioners  in  favour  of 
their  curate ;  although  the  bishop  preferred  no  charge  against  him, 
and  never  had  preferred  any!!l  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance." 
(P.  133,  134..) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  removals  have  sometimes  been 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  addressed  to  incumbents. 

"  Your  own  son,  however  pious  and  well  qualified,  might  (for  it  has 
been  done)  be  forbidden  to  officiate  in  your  own  church ;  and  with 
^  whatever  pain  or  grief  you  might  view  such  a  cruel  case,  '  so  it  pleases 
-Jhis  lordship,*  is  all  your  redress."     (P.  165,  note.) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  has  led  to 
great  inconsistencies  and  diversities.  We  have  already  seen  a  case 
of  inconsistency,  and  that  unavoidable,  in  the  instance  where  the 
diocesan  is  described  as  first  banishing  the  curate,  and  then  in- 
stituting the  incumbent. — The  following  is  a  case  of  diversity. 

**  Diversity  of  judgment  and  action  is  really  pursued;  and  instances 
occur  in  which  not  only  the  same  conduct,  but  the  very  same  identienl 
men,  are  commended  by  one  bishop  and  banished  by  another.'* 
(P;118.) 

It  is  further  stated,  though  the  matter  is  not  quite  relevant, 
that  in?idvttti6n^  fiave  taken  place  in  the  mode^  of  ordinations 
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**  Some  of  our  bishops  have  actually  adopted  a  new  set  of  articles  of 
their  own,  in  addition  to,  or  explanatory  of,  the  articles  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  And  these  they  use^  not  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  examination  of  candidates  tor  holy  orders,  but  for  their  actual  sig* 
nature  and  belief.  We  have  copies  of  such  articles  now  lying  by  us, 
the  signature  to  which,  as  articles  of  faith,  is  literally  required  of  every 
candidate  for  ordination  in  those  dioceses.  This  is  surely  a  bold  step 
towards  setting  aside  the  established  doctrines  altogether.''      (P.  120.) 

Such  charges  ought  not  to  be  entertained  upon  slight  grounds. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  upon  the  allegation  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  that  so  strange  and  unjustifiable  a  course  has  been 
adopted.  We  are  not  to  believe,  except  upon  far  different  evi- 
dence, that  any  of  our  prelates  would  thus  lend  themselves  to  a 
jiieasure,  which  tends  to  overthrow  the  church,  which  they  are 
bound  to  support,  by  attacking  it  in  its  appointed  ordinances. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  upon  mere  assertion,  that  they  would 
tlius  bring  contempt,  directly,  on  our  articles,  by  doing  that 
which  declares  them  to  be  insufficient :  indirectly,  both  on  our 
articles  and  canons,  by  doing  that  which  they  do  not  declare  to 
be  necessary. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  clergymen  have  been  removed  upon 
the  new  Act,  who  are  orthodox  men, 

"  The  very  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  specific  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  have  been  driven  from  the  church,  which  was 
established  on  purpose  to  maintain  them !  And  whole  parishes  have 
been  thrown  into  an  agony  of  grief  and  disappointment,  because  they 
have  had  rent  from  them,  by  ruthless  hands,  the  ministers  and  the 
doctrines  which  their  souls  approved."     (P.  171.) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  clergymen  have  been  removed  on  ac^ 
coitnt  of  their  orthodoxy. 

"  From  every  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  it  really 
appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  some  curates  have  been  expelled  and  ba- 
nished for  affectionately  espousing  and  zealously  preaching  and  defend-  . 
ing  the  very  doctrines  they  have  subscribed,  and  for  no  other  cause. 
But  if  our  prelates  incautiously  lend  their  confidence  to  informers  who 
are  themselves  heretical,  how  is  this  result  to  be  avoided  ? "     (P.    103.) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  against  bad  men^  the  Act  has  not  been 
very  rigorously  enforced,  .         ,   \ 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  immoral  characters  (which  we  would  . 
hope  are  not  very  numerous  amongst  c^zrates)  are  rarely  called  to  ac- 
count."    (P.  92.) 

It  is  further  stated,  that  ^^  the  pretence  that  bishops  sought  the  ■, 
Knirates' good"  in  this  Act,  is  "  not  justified  by  facts;"  fqrthat  ; 
thq  power^,grf|nted  to  the  I;)ishop  in  favour  of  cura^esj.  Aaz;e,wo(^ 
in  every  ins>;j3g5i^<^  ,^s,  t|iey>  bop^(d,^i^d  pxge^t^d,  be^fi  ^jp^^^ci^^v,'  \  l  ..\ . 
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^  What  is  the  ftct,  as  to  tbe  exeetithm  of  this  discretion  of  the 
bishops  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  curates'  salaries?  It  was  iiatttnd 
to*  expect  that  they  would  always  enforce  the  payment  of  the  fiill 
salary,  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  distress  in  tncnmoents,  such  as  old 
age,  large  families,  &c.  But  do  they  in  reality  act  upon  this  prtn^ 
ctple  >  h\  such  a  variety  of  dispositions  and  feelings  as  are  fbmid 
amongst  our  prelates  (many*  of  whom,  we  are  persuaded,  are  men  of 
great  humanity  and  justice),  much  difference  ot  conduct  must  be  ex- 
pected. Eat  we  know  it  is  not  general^  and,  we  believe,  not  at  all 
common.  Many  cases,  however,  most  manifestly  and  loudly  speak  a 
different  language. 

**  We  ^all  insert  the  two  following  circumstances  in  illustration  of 
this  point.     The  one  relates  to  a  diocese,  the  other  to  an  individual. 

**  1.  The  curates  of  the  diocese  above  alluded  to,  waited  a  consider- 
able time,  after  the  provision  of  the  Curates*  Act  was  granted,  expect- 
ing  their  diocesan,  who  had  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  powers  of  the 
Act,  would  voluntarily  advance  their  salaries  according  to  the  author 
rity  given  him  by  law :  but  feeling  some  disappointment,  they  met  in 
%'  body,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  bishop,  requesting  him  to  exercise 
his  diseretion  in  their  favour.  They  were  received  with  a  degree  e£ 
surprise,  and  repelled  without  redress. 

*^  2.  A  rector  lately,  havhag  occasion  to  wait  on  his  diocesan,  stated 
to  him  that  a  difference  of  opinion  subsisted  between  him  and  his  curate 
upon  the  point,  whether  his  lordship  was  authorized  to  allow  50/.  more 
to  the  150^.  specified  by  the  Act  in  his  curate's  case.     (The  rector  had 
previously  agreed  to  give  his  curate  all  the  Act  provided  in  his  situa- 
tion.)   The  bishop  replied,  that  he  had  power  to  enforce  the  payment 
•f  50/.  more,  but  he  should  not  do  it.    In  consequence  of  this  reply, 
the  rector  would  only  pay  150/.  per  annum.. .....The  population^  in  this 

place,  was  more  than  three  thousand  six  hundred  persons  (the  curate 
had  four  full  services  a  week,  and  a  large  Sunday  school,  to  which  he 

paid  great  attention),  and  the  living  900/.  a  year The  curate  had 

a  sickly  wife  and  four  children,  and  the  rector  was  a  single  man.  And 
bis  lordship  reAised  the  advancement,  though  he  knew  all  this/'  (P. 
«fr— 90.) 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  evils  alleged  in  the  Appeal,  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  limits.  The  seventh  chapter  presents  a  for- 
midable array. — Personal  losses  and  distresses  of  ministers:  great 
surprise,  gridT,  and  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
tions: destruction  of  the  church's  unity :  invalidation  of  its  laws: 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  espionage:  moral  obligations  re- 
laxed: prelates  degraded  in  the  eye  of  the  world :  political  evila 
introduced :  dissent  and  disaffection  promoted :  fanatics  and  an- 
tinomians  countenanced.     The  clergyman,  we  are  told, 

**  — is  subject  to  the  whim,  or  malice,  or  inBdel  antipathy,  of  the 
worst  of  his  parishioners.  He  looks  with  longing  eyes  and  aching  heart 
to  articles  and  liturgy,  to  bishops  and  archbishops,  to  no  purpose. 
Dissenters  mock  and  deride  the  church,  and  the  attachment  of  her 
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wmwXen  wft  tefr  is  not  shaken  by  tueh  treatment,  and  mvite  to  defection 
aodrevdt.'*    (P.  137.) 

We  shall  close  oar  extracts  relative  to  actual  evils,  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  relates  to  a  particular  minister,  and 
which  it  rests  with  our  readers  to  believe  or  discredit  aa  thejF  see 
reason. 

**  This  clergyman  had  been  fourtevn  years  cnrate  of  the  place ;  bad 
married  a  lady,  all  whose  connections  lived  in  the  town ;  was  both 
ttsdul,  acGeptable»  and  beloved,!  especially  by  the  Suadi^  scholars,  to 
whom  be  attended  as  a  tacher  would  to  his  children.  He  was-  bodi 
«pprove4  and  commended  by  his  (now  deceased)  diocesan ;  and  wa» 
oauch  declining  in  iieatth  through  excess  of  labour  and  anxiety  of 
mind;  when,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  he  received  a  sudden  and  pe-> 
feroptory  carder  for  hts  removal.  This  case  was  attended  with  many 
circumstances  strictly  illegal;  which,  nevertheless,  the  bishop  botib 
eonnived  at  and  shielded ;  the  rector  all  the  time  declaring,  that  be 
had  nothing  to  lay  to  his  curate's  diarge  f  that  he  iras  convinced  hia 
Kfe  and  labours  in  the  place  were  exemplary  and  useful ;  that  his  con* 
diiet  to  the  Sunday  school  (which  he  iiad  entirely  new*fonned  and 
revived)  *  could  not  be  improved  upon ; '  and  tliat,  as  to  his  principlea 
and  character,  he  fully  believed  him  to  be  an  *  orthodox  and  good 
manrt' 

**  This  gentleman,  independent  of  the  grief  and  affliction  of  remov* 
ing  from  the  place  (in  which  he  had  buried  a  beloved  wife  and  two 
children),  has  suffered,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  removal,  a  peeu* 
niary  loss  of  many  hundred  pounds;  and  we  are  soriy  to  learn,  tbat^ 
owing  to  increasing  years  and  infirmities,  he  is  not  unlikely  never  more 
to  obtain  a  curacy  which  he  can  duly  serve.**    (P.  112,  113.) 

The  work  concludes  with  an  address,  to  the  legislature,  to  the 
bishops,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  public,  respectively^  From 
that  to  the  bishops  we  select  the  following  passages. 

**  Nothing  can  excuse  the  treating  us  as  guilty,  before  we  are  proved 
to  be  so.  This  is  the  burden  of  our  complaint  throughout,  sind  the 
ground  of  all  our  wrongs.  And  we  beg  your  lordships  will  pardon  the 
strength  of  our  feelings  upon  this  subject.  We  feel  for  ourselves  ^  we 
feel  for  our  people ;  for  the  church  of  England,  and  the  church  of 
Christ ;  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  for  the  credit  of  your  lord- 
ships* character,  while  we  conclude  this  appeal  with  the  following  re- 
marks  z-^     . 

.*Vl.  We  asseK  our  innocence ;  we  plead  not  guilty  in  this  important 
matter  between  ourselves  aiid  your  lordships;  and  we  do  this  on  good 
grounds.  We  have  capacities  to  comprehend  the  plain  and  literal 
meaning  of  the^  laws  and  ordinances  of  our  church ;  and  to  understand 
the  *  gramnnttteal  *  construction  of  our  articles  to  whidi  you  require 
us  ^ex  dnim&'  to  subscribe.  We  have  subscribed  them  with  ouc 
hands ;  we  love  and  honour  them  in  our  hem-ts.  We  are  sincere  in 
our  profession ;  and  we  teach  what  we  believe.  To  these  we  appeal 
asour^standard;  and  to  our  sermon^,  our  publications,  our  hearers,** 
m.»^**  we  appeal  for  evidence  of  our  conformity  to  them." 
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.  **  2.  Your  lordships  have  no  proof  of  our  guilt.  Doubtless,  the  con- 
trary is  presumed.  But  we  appeal  against  the  whole  proceeding,  as 
unscriptural,  unconstitutional,  and  highly  derogatory  to  equity  and 
common  sense. 

•*  We  appeal  against  the  testimony  received  in  evidence,  as  preju* 
diced,  partial,  unconstitutional,  and  inadmissible.  In  not  a  few  cases^ 
these  informers,  these  adversaries  of  their  minister,  deserved  the  cen- 
sure, both  of  church  and  state»  for  their  profaneness,  drunkenness,  and 
neglect  of  Divine  worship. 

*'  And  we  appeal  against  the  conviction  founded  upon  such  testi- 
mony. We  characterize  the  whole  matter,  as  judgment  without  law  ; 
testimony  without  verity;  conviction  without  process;  condemnation 
without  evidence  of  guilt ;  and  execution  without  our  knowledge  of  a 
crime !!! — Bui  notwithstanding  this — 

"  S.  Your  lordships  treat  us,  not  only  with  injustice  and  cruelty,  but 
as  if  we  were  the  very  worst  of  men.  Some  of  us  have,  by  this  cruel 
usage,  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 
Stili,  not  the  semblance  of  fault  has  been  laid  to  our  charge.  Your 
lordships  will  not  often  suffer  us  to  know  either  what  we  are  supposed 
to  have  done  amiss,  or  the  testimony  upon  which  our  sentence  i» 
passed.  The  worst  men  in  the  state,  ev^n  under  a  suspended  habeas 
corpus,  are  not  treated  as  your  lordships  treat  us. 

**  4.  This  conduct  is  unworthy  of  your  lordships'  character,  situation^ 
and  pretensions." "  The  method  pursued  against  us  is  not  only  at- 
tended with  numerous  and  enormous  evils  (as  we  have  seen),  but  has 
absolutely  no  assignable  end  worthy  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of. 
bishops  to  pursue."     (  P.  1 57—160.) 

These  are  hard  words. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  indeed,  by  our  extracts,  that 
the  Appeal  is  written  under  a  deep  impression  of  injury,  and  that 
very  strong  terms  are  employed.  Some  of  these  expressions  to  us 
appear  objectionable :  and  would  appear  so,  even  if  every  assertion 
contained  in  the  Appeal  were  attested  by  evidence.  In  the  preface^ 
the  precedents  afforded  by  the  archdeacon  of  Bath  and  Mr. 
Whitehead,  as  censors  of  their  superiors,  appear,  in  some  mea* 
fiure,  to  be  depended  on.  But  precedents  do  not  always  amount 
to  justifications.  If  these  gentlemen  did  an  improper  thing  in 
an  improper  manner,  it  is  no  reason  why  others  should  do  the 
same.  Not  that  we  intend,  by  any  means,  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  two  cases.  > 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  writers  explicitly  disclaim 
the  intention  of  including  all  the  prelates  in  their  remarks:  pro- 
fess a  sincere  belief  that  "  a  majority  of  the  bench  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly averse  from  affording  any  active  concurrence  in  the 
conduct  towards  curates  of  which  they  complain*'  (p.  3):  **  ex- 
pressly  and  earnestly  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  inclnde 
those,  and  those  only,  who  majse  an  impi*oper  use  "  of  the  power 
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cominitted  to  them:  and  apologize  ^^  for  the  general  language 
which  they  have  sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  avoid."  (P.  157, 
note.)     SurelV)  however,  it  might  have  been  avoided. 

We  have  observed  also,  that  the  Curates'  Act,  in  several  places, 
is  spoken  of  as  unconstitutional.  And  we  ourselves  have  used  the 
word.  But  we  wish  to  be  understood  to  employ  it  with  certain 
limitations.  A  proposed  law  may  be  tontrary  to  laws  made  be- 
fore; and  so  may  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  contained  in 
those  laws.  Or  one  law,  actually  in  being,  may  be  contrary  ta 
the  spirit  of  other  laws.  But  a  law,  once  passed,  is  the  constitu* 
tion.  The  constitution  is  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  code.  It  is  the  result  of  all  the  enactments  of  all  the  laws, 
which  makes  the  constitution.  On  this  point,  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  two  quotations  from  Blackstone,  given  in  the  Appeal. 
Personal  liberty,  he  says,  consists  "in  the  power  of  changing 
situation,  or  removing  one's  person  to  whatever  place  one's  own 
inclination  may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless 
bif  due  course  of  law."  And  property  **  is  an  absolute  right  in- 
herent in  everv  Englishman ;  and  it  consists  in  the  free  use, 
enjoyment,  ana  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions,  without  any  con- 
trol or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laivs  of  the  land^  (P.  24,  25.) 
Therefore  those  infringements  alone,  either  of  personal  liberty  or 
of  property,  are  unconstitutional,  which  are  not  "  by  due  course 
of  law,'"  or  which  are  not  "  by  the  laws  of  the  land."  Whatevef 
is  legal  is  constitutional. 

Say  then  that  the  Curates'  Act  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  ob- 
ject to  the  expression.  Say  that  the  Curates'  Act  has  changed 
the  constitution,  and  we  say  the  same. 

But  the  great  defect  and  fault  of  the  Appeal  lies  in  the  total  want 
of  documents.  The  book  is  anonymous.  It  is  called,  indeed,  the 
Curates'  Appeal.  But  how  are  the  public  to  know  who  these 
curates  are  i  or  even  that  the  book  is  written  by  curates :  or  everi 
that  curates  have  any  concern  in  it.  The  word  "  we  "  frequently 
occurs  throughout :  a  word  which  reviewers  are  compelled  to  use 
for  want  of  a  better.  Indeed,  one  contemporary  work  of  criticism 
is  much  in  the  habit  of  iterating  the  important  monosyllable  with 
an  air  of  demi-official  authority ;  and  ofiering  it  as  the  only  secu- 
rity for  the  truths  of  the  boldest  assumptions,  and  the  accuracy 
of  very  questionable  allegations.  But  this  is  certainly  a  bad  ex- 
ample^ and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  imitated.  With  reference 
to  the  work  betbre  us,  we  must  observe,  that  ^  we,"  however  often 
repeated  in  an  anonjrmous  appeal,  will  never  serve  to  authenticate 
occurrences  without  names,  and  statements  without  documents^ 
And  of  such  occurrences  and  statements  consists  a:Il  that  part 
of  the  bbok  which  relates  to  matter  of  fact,  all  that  part 
on  which  Tare  founded  the  representations  of  actual  ill-usagef. 
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Tdie  wmBj  the  ftct%  m&i  the  beiJk  is  Holhiog.  Yet  wluit  Ihm 
^  facts  to  rest  upc«i?  It  wiU  he ^foeatioueA,  fierluqMi  ^hetber 
vfe  are  even  jutitified  in  middaig  qiiotatmis  Irom  sttdb  a  waiic 
Bttt  M  any  ratie  ve  have  tbe  Act,  Tiiere^  at  least,  is  sonetyiig 
to  a  taogiUe  sbafM^  whitk  may  cectainty  beadmitted  mevkkMoe^ 
aod  it  goes  to  praTe,  if  not  that  audi  tranaactionaas  tfaose  cam^ 
plained  of  m  the  Curates'  Appeal  have  actually  taken  pliice,  ai^ 
least  that  there  ia  an  apenii^  for  them ;  that  ttiey  ate  m»  iaoffor 
atopped  out  by  law^  that  tbene  is  Dotbing  alleged  m  our  extcacta 
but  «4iat  aav  some  day  oooae  to  paas. 

Certainfyv  bowevec,  tae  writers  cf  die  Curates*  Appeal,  be  thejr 
who  th^  niay«  ovight  either  to  have  aeeompansed  Aetf  liook 
with  dtetr  own  names,  with  the  names  of  the  peraooa^oae  caaea 
are  stated,  and  with  docnoieHte,  or  referencea  to  doeumeoai,  mr 
•else  they  o<^ht  not  to  hawe  punished  it  at  aUL  k  ia  in  vain  i» 
t^  )i$  that  ^^  ^Rttmerotts  cases  are  at  hand  to  confirm  and  dei 
atrate"  what  is  asserted.  As  it  now  ataiids,  the  book  maglit  \ 
indeed  as  a  private  reaioestraiice  from  the  individuals  vmo 
aider  themselves  aggrieved,  to  thoae  whom  they  consider  ihe 
aggressors-;  and  might  even  be  communicated  to  persona  ai>-^ 
quainted  with  .the  fiicts  of  the  case:  facts,  we  mean,  such  as  ihqf 
are :  for  we  are  by  no  means  assmning  them  to  be  such  m»  they 
are  here  stated  to  be.  But,  in  its  present  state,  the  bode  is  eerw 
taialy  pot.  ^t  for  general  oircnlatipn ;  and,  defisctive  as  it  is,  oi^^ 
not  to  have  been  published.  Should  there  be  a  demand  for  aiio*> 
ther  edition,  we  trust  that  it  witt  be  accoc^aaied  with  such  ihca^ 
meats  as,  the  complainants  have  to  show,  or  that  no  feesk  edition 
will  be  printed.  For  as  yet^  with  all  their  reraonstmnoes,  poM^ 
tivdy  no  caae  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  out,  positively  na 
ground  of  complaint  can  be  aaid  to  have  been  established.  Masy^ 
of  thp  preliminary  discbarges,  too,  which  precede  the  grand 
:attacks,.in  the  form  <>f  introductory  observationa  and  opewi]^  p»-^ 
'vagraphs,  might,  wit}u>ttt  injury  to  the  cause,  whether  good  or 
met,  be  dispensed  witL  But,  we  say  it  again,  we  must  have  ds>^ 
cuments.  Till  these  are  given,  we  have  nothing  to  show  na  wb»^ 
ther  the  book  contain  a  false  and  injurious  statement,  a  tiasiie  of 
mali^iant  calumnies  and  misr^resentations,  or  whedier  it  eoBtain 
a  true  account  of  unjustifiable  and  most  extraor^aary  proceed* 
i]^ :, of  power  un&irlv  acquired,  and  very  scandalously  exerctted» 
We  now  come  to  ^.  Bii^^s  Farewell  Sermon,  which  has  maaj 
gixid  points  in  it.  It  aj^iears  to  be  the  production  <«if  a  man  in 
whom  Christian  prinGi|>les  are  triumphing  over  feeHngs  of  irrila* 
tioa  produced  by  a  sense  of  wryiiigs.  Hia  vtewa  on  the  nature 
a^d  limits  <^  the  duty  of  dbedieocifi  as  stated  in  the  af^iendix,  we 
found  some  dif&cnky.  in  understi^iding:  and,  aa  tar  as  we  did 
umlcrstand,  we  disiijiproved  of  them.     To  us  th^y  appenr  uucft- 
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:diossimA.  S«»eAinf  n  wA^  m  the  nvy  of  tappesklon,  ^f  a  com^ 
aa«nd  ^  to  pvetch  lonly  wnttm  teriiionfi,  or  only  STiwritten  seiv^ 
mos^p^  Tlik,  perhtqM^  is  some  jdlmion  to  tbe  circutrntofices 
whkb  le(j  ,to  ib^  Mtlior'a  remove,];  Poestbly,  however,  the  sup* 
position  k  only  made  fi»r  fti»  aaiie  of  itesmttion*  Birt  4f  miy 
order  «r«s  -eeli^ly  f^^ea,  of  cevme  it  vj»  im  .order  to  preadu  tm^ 
written  «^Bfioii8:  thut  Iseiftg  the  ntore  ftrhakive  t^m  apestolfe 
ciiiU9i»  If  imy  offeoee  was  given^  prdsabiy  it  was  by  perBistlng 
topreaicb  vtiv^sk  acrmoiia;  Miiee  when  die  practice  Arat  began 
io  gain  |;iiouad  9t  one  of  our  untveraiitea,  it  waa  oenaured  in  an 
hora^oe  of  tli#  public  orator,  end  csHed  down  an  expression  of 
royal  4iaapprobi&o»i»  Perhaps,  thovever,  the  hnstness,  after  aH, 
was»  that  onr  aiiMtbor  had  some  (dejection  to  reading  the  homilies^ 
aiMl  that  bja  diiocesaa  insisted  on  their  bein^  read :  the  right  re- 
vei^nd  prelalie  having  sp<riceii  of  these  isepositories  of  our  diurcAi^a 
doetriiQ^  in.  a  iMori^  of  his  own,  in  terms  whkh  evince  his  par- 
tiality* For  Ihou^  he  reaaerka  that  ^  the  Engiirfi  language  baa 
changed  so  much  since  iheae  faonilies  were  written,  that  they 
would  ficafe^  now  he  onderscood  by  a  coamion  congregation  ;'^ 
be  strongly  d^pjays  his  predilection  a  little  befisee  by  observing^ 
that  *^  when  compared  with  the  age  in  which  they  were  written, 
they  may  be  considered  as  very  extraordinary  composition^ 
though  perhaps  every ^u^gument  a^  esqnression  in  them  is  net  to 
be  approved*."  fiuiofceorse  this  as  all  matter  of  conjecture.  We 
diau  noM^  pfooeed  to  offer  aoane  general  observations. 

BeAecting  #ipon  c^tain  topics  connected  with  l^e  aohject  before 
.  ns,  more  pariicularly  japon  the  Act  which  ia  the  ocjDaston  of  all 
Uiaap  rasmonftmnceSf  we  have  been  led  into  a  train  of  though 
upon  th^  present  atate  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  which  are  not 
entirely  fbi«ign  to  the  business  in  faand.  Ouri^tention  has  prin<- 
dpiiUy  been  directed  to  the  following  inquir3r : — Whether  the 
Actunder  o9«mderatiQfi,tboii^  it  be  in  itself  unjust,  and  though  it 
be  ayeged  to  have  been  very  arbitrarily  enforced,  might  not,  un* 
der  oei^in  ciin»iaatta&oe8**Hnigbt  not,  we  mean,  if  enforced  in  a 
propar  i&m^u  i^od  om  proper  occasions,  prove,  in  some  re(q>ects 
a  ben<e6^  to  theestabli^ment. 

ll  is  we^  hoawn,  ihat  in  aU  communities  tliere  are  unworthy 
membera..  Of  the  Christian  church,  the  thing  has  been  foretoldL 
Of  that  pure  wd  reforcaed  part  of  it,  oar  own  establishment,  the 
fti^cappot  be  denied.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  offer  a  pre^ 
sumptuous  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  evil  to  the  good. 
We  B^  mllhi!g  to  believe  it  smaSL  Still  it  eai^iot  be  concealed 
that  (the  paie  of  the  <$Ji»mh  of  Engiand,  with  many  unworthy 
meii|b^%  qontaina  aonae  unworthy  ministefa.    And  we  are  in- 

#  SHemcQii  of  Cliristlaii  Tticology,  vol.  41.    On  Art.  xxxv. 
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clined  to  ask,  sappose  a = bishop/ ^enloiis  for  the  doctriRes,  ibe  dis- 
cipline, and,  above  all,  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  establishraent 
— take,  for  instance,  the  Bishop  Sof  Gloucester  (we  are  not -aware 
that  this  revered  and  amiable-  jpnelate  has  profited  by  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act,  and  iherefpne  nothing  personal  can  be  im- 
puted  to  us  in  mentioning  ihim^  in  particular) — suppose  such  a 
prelate  to  have  determined  travail  himself,  with  discretion,  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  legislature,  where  would  be  the  mischief? 
— Suppose,  in  case  of  his  diocese  offering  the  occasion — suppose 
he  were  to  eject  such  curates' (we  are  not  assuming  that  under 
his  jurisdiction  there  are  siieh,  as  by  bad  lives,  or  by  heretical 
doctrines,  have  given  occasion  to  scandal,  and  thus  impaired  the 
interests  of  the  establishment),  what  harm  would  ensue  ?  Might 
not  the  Act  even,  however  arbitrary  in  its  provisions,  be  found 
salutary  in  its  effects?  But  we  wish  to  put  the  question  on  a 
broader  footing.  Suppose  the  same  thing  to  be  done  throughout 
the  kingdom — would  not  good  be  the  consequence  ?  This  poinf^ 
we  think,  deserves  further  consideration. 

Unworthy  ministers  may  be  of  several  kinds.  Among  the  first 
to  be  mentioned  are  the  men  of  bad  lives,  and  the  men  whose 
doctrines  lead  to  bad  lives  in  others. 

With  regard  to  the  men  of  bad  lives,whether  they  be  few  or  many 
(for  that  they  are.  many  we  do  not  presume  to  assert;  neither  are 
we  justified  in  assuming,  because  two  or  three  such  have  fallen 
under  our  own  observation,  that  the  same  has  happened  to  each 
of  our  readers),  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  doing 
a  service  to  the  establishment  to  eject  them.    It  is  not  to  be  ex* 

Ccted  that  they  should  teach  sound  doctrine.  For,  their  lives 
ing  bad,  how  can  we  suppose  that  they  are  acquainted  with  it  ? 
How  can  we  believe  that  tney  have  ^^  their  senses  exercised"  to 
discern  it?  Nor,  if  they  did,  would  it  be  possible  but.  that  little 
benefit,  and  much  evil,  should  be  the  result.  Their  own  conduct 
offering  so  unworthy  a  comment  upon  the  principles  which  they 
inculcated,  not  only  would  those  principles  be  taught  in  vain, 
but,  through  their  licentiousness,  the  truth  would  be  evil-spoken 
of.  Therefore,  from  their  ejection,  we  think  that  good  would  fol- 
low of  course.  This,  howe<rer,  at  present,  is  in  a  great  measure 
'.  matter  of  speculation ;  for  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  very 
extensively  tried :  few  men  of  bad  lives  having  yet  been  removed 
upon  the  new  Act^— at  l^is^  if  we  tae  to  believe  the  Curates'  Ap- 
peal; 

But  we  have  heat^  m^udi  of  another  class  of  offenders:  of 
those^  namely,  whose  doctrines  tend  to  produce  a  bad  life  in  their 
hearers.  For  oursdves,  though  wie  have  often  follen  in  with  mi* 
nbtersto  whose  doctrines  this  tendency  has  been  impUledj  we 
are  not  aware  that  we  hate  ietw  lmi>p«»ed  to  meet  with  a  case^ 
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within  the  pale,  where  we  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves 
th»t  there  was  any  room  for  the  accusation.     We  may  in  one  or 
Jtwo  instances  have  suspected  something  of  a  bias  that  way;  but 
i30thing  that  amountea  to  direct  proof— nothing,  indeed,  that 
sufficed  to  satisfy  us  even  in  our  own  minds.     But  what  we  have 
not  seen  we  have  often  heard  denounced.     Who  has  not  heard 
of  antinomian  clergymen?    Men,  no  doubt,  who  have  so  per- 
verted the  truth  that,  if  their  own  lives  be  not  corrupt,  they  must 
spread  corruption  around  them — men,  from  whose  pulpits,  as 
from  a  morbid  nucleus,  licentiousness,  disorder,  and  depravity, 
spread  like  a  gangrene  through  their  families :  and,  of  course, 
accusations  so  loudly  urged,  and  so  constantly  repeated,  are  not 
founded  upon  inferences,  and  deductions,  and  surmises,  but  uport 
actual  proof.     Those  who  make  the  charge  have,  no  doubt,  been 
into  the  parishes  of  the  persons  they  accuse.     They  have  seen  a 
.marked  difference,  for  the  worse:-  more  sabbath-breaking,  igno- 
rance, drunkenness,  and  profaneness,  less  industry,  cleanliness, 
and  regard  to  religion,  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
v/here  the  same  doctrines  are  not  taught.     And  these  overflow- 
ii:jgs  of  wickedness  they  have  traced  to  their  true  source,  namely, 
.to  the  teachings  of  the  clergyman.     All  this  they  have  done  of 
.x^odiirse.     Charges  which  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  justify 
^would,^under  any  other  circumstances,  be  disingenuous.     Then, 
isve  say,  let  the  offender  be  expelled.     Away  with  him — without 
.  mercy.     He  is  a  nuisance  and  a  scandal.     The  Bible  disowns 
him.     His  church  disowns  him.     All  good  men  must  disown 
him.     Whatever  be  that  form  of  doctrine  which  sets  a  man  at 
case,  under  a  sense  of  sin  ;  which  enables  him  to  sit  down  quiet, 
under  the  consciousness  of  actual  or  habitual  disobedience;  which 
•says  peace  when  there  is  no  peace ;  which  encourages  him  to  look 
on  present  transgressions  with  unconcern,  or  on  past  with  com^ila- 
cency — that  form  of  doctrine,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  it,  is  perni- 
cious, and  ought  to  be  rejected  and  suppressed.     Such  doctrine 
is    in    direct  ppposition    to    the  Scriptures — in  direct    opposi- 
tion   to  the    principles  of  the  church  of  England.      To  r^uck 
4ocirin'e  belongs,  in  its  worst  sense,  the  foul  epithet  of  "  antino- 
mian : "  and,  of  the  man  who  teaches  it,  we  say,  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  church.     Nay,  we  say  he  does  not  belong  to 
<he  cliurch — he  has  already  expelled  himself.     Only   prove  his 
offence,  and  bring  it  home  to  him.     Only  let  him  to  v»hom  the 
power  i£f  committed  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  such  a  just  occa- 
sion for  exerting  it  as  we  have  supposed,  and  be  able  to  satisfy 
others.    Above  ail,  only  let  him  be  sure  that  he  is  bix^ught  to  ;he 
conclusion,   not    by  mere  deductions,  and  inferences,  and  sur- 
mises, drawn  from  what  the  man  has  written  in  a  book,  but  by 
evidence  of  facts;  by  having  been  into  tl)P  parish|  ?,nd  seen  the 
VOL.  XIV.  NO.  xxvni.  X 
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isffedB  of  the  culprit's'  doctrine  in  it*  friiit8--aiid  we  say,  out  wkh 
him.  No  right-minded  man  will  pitr-^no  sound  Christinn  will 
remonstrate — no  virtuoxig  nmn  will  own  him  finr  an  asso- 
ciate. If  with  the  names  of  any  portion  of  the  ministers  of  our 
establishment  his  name  has  been  coupled,  whether  by  their  ene- 
mies or  b^  his  own  artifices,  it  is  to  tliem  especially  that  his  con-- 
tinuonce  m  the  church  is  a  misfortune  and  a  discredit ;  and  they 
are  the  persons  who,  above  t^U  others,  will  hare  reason  to  rgoioe 
when  he  is  expelled  from  it. 

But  we  pass  on  to  other  classes.  In  speakinpf  of  the  inefficient^ 
Ve  allude  not  to  those  who  are  so  by  bodily  infirmity.  They 
ought  not  to  be  ejected,  but  provided  for.  We  allude  rather  fo 
-the  indifferent^  and  to  those  who  are  nearly  related  to  them,  and 
'whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  the  qtdetists.  Of 
each  of  these  in  their  turns. 

Of  those  ministers  who  are  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  their  of* 
fice,  we  shall  say  little.  Their  number  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
siderable ;  for  we  can  speak  only  to  our  own  observation,  not  to 
that  of  other  men ;  and  they  may  be  best  described  by  their  nega* 
tive  qualities.  They  are  chargeable  with  no  irregularities.  They 
are  guilty  of  no  excesses.  They  trouble  no  man^  conscience  \Fy 
their  addresses  from  the  pulpit.  They  meddle  with  no  man's  coBr- 
cerns,  temporal  or  spiritual.  They  seldom  join  in  the  promotion 
of  any  scheme  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  their  flock.  In  most 
cases  where  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  proposed,  there  are  reasons  for 
supporting,  and  there  are  reasons  for  not  supporting,  it.  With 
them,  the  negative  reasons  are  generally  found  to  prevail.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  they  are  pretty  punctual  in  performing 
the  functions  of  their  office.  They  keep  nobody  waiting.  They 
wait  for  nobody.  They  go  through  the  service  with  decent  ac- 
curacy. They  make  correct  entries  in  the  parish  register.  They 
baptize,  marry,  and  inter.  The  original  from  which  our  por- 
trait is  taken  may  be  scarce,  and  may  be  becoming  scarcer  every 
day ;  but  those  who  have  fallen  in  with  it  will  soon  rec<^ize  the 
likeness. 

Next  come  the  quietists.  These  differ  from  the  last,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  totally  inactive,  but  take  a  part.  Whatever  they 
do,  however,  is  directed  to  one  end-^that  of  repelling  attention^ 
moderating  zeal,  and  controlling  inquirjr.  They  dread  nothing 
so  much  as  an  appearance  of  increased  interest  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. They  complain  that  the  ajje  is  characterized  by  a  fever- 
ish activity  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  reprobate  the  ex- 
travagance of  enthusiasm,  but  are  backward  in  offering  a  more 
sober  form  of  doctrine  in  its  stead.  Their  own  preaching,  there- 
fore, is  neither  law  nor  gospel.  In  fact,  they  preach  no  form  of 
doctrine,  of  any  kind,  that  can  be  called  Christian*    They  prove^ 
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and  ^eces^nfrdm  the  church  of  Engkind«  >  But  the  truth  i^,  jCbat 
ally  form  of  doctrine  which  dwells' much 'i4K)n  the  peculiar,  truths 
of  Ghristiaility,  and  brings  them  out  in  a  prominent  ma»|iQr,iijs» 
sufficient  to  call  forth  their  indignation  andaverBioa.  £«ea  Ar^ 
minianism,  faithfully  preached  and  pursueci  in  all  its  consequbnice^ 
is  more  than  many  of  them  can  endure.*  Mention  Pelagius  and  Sor 
cinus,  indeed,  and  they  shake  their  heads;  but  go  ever  so  little.be- 
yond  Pelagius  and  Socinns  in  your  discourses,  and  they  quickly 
take  alarm.  The  usual  ^^  Christian  theology  "  system  of  church  of 
England  doctrine  is  what  they  learned  attheir  ordination :  but  in 
the  work  of  the  right  reverend  divine  there  are  many  things  whijoh 
they  wouldfear  to  insist  on,  and  would  be  displeased  to  hear  taught ; 
but  perhaps  nothing  so  much  oiiends  them  as  frequent  reference,  to 
the  articles  and  homilies. — "  True,"  it  will  be  said :  ^^.but  tnat  at 
-which  they  take  offence  is  not  the  articles  and  homilies  tliemsdiv^^ 
but  peculiar  views,  and  those  false  ones,  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
contain."  Well,  this  question  we  wave  for  the  present :  and  we  al- 
lege, that  any  form  of  doctrine  offends  them,  provided  much  be  said 
or  the  gospel,  and  much  zeal  be  displayed  in  teaching  it*  There 
will  be  a  day  of  judgment,  when  the  bad  will  be  punished,  and  the. 
good  rewarded.  Go  two  steps  beyond  this,  and  that,  we  allege,  of- 
fends them.  Nay,  the  neighbouring  minister,  if  he  would  have 
their  good  word,  must  be  cautious  how  he  conducts  himself  even 
in  his  own  parish.  Let  him  beware  how  he  is  too  exemplary  or 
active  even  there.  "  So  doing,  thou  reproachest  us/'  Thai  is 
the  feeling.  If  once  he  transgresses  the  boundary,  then  begins  the 
outcry.  Help  I  help  !  brother  extinguishers  1  a  trespass  has  been 
committed  1  a  right  has  been  invaded  I  on  injury,  never  to  bie* 
forgotten,  has  been  offered  I — Let  tiie  neglected  pauper  die  in. his 
cabm,  destitute  of  the  consolations  of  rel^ion.  Let  ignorance 
pore  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible  unaided  by  human  assistances-^ 
tmcheered  by  human  encouragement*  Liet  vice  and  dis6rder 
flourish  in  rank  luxuriance  on  the  deserted  soiL  What  is  it  to 
him?  This  is  my  parish,  not  his.  Beyond  his  own  cure,  the 
clergyman  must  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  offioe  1  O^  his 
own  beat,  the  watchman  must  not  give  the  alarm  of  fire ! 

But,  though  this  class  of  extinguishers  so  resolutely  expose 
evangelical  teaching,  and  no  doubtliave^  by  natore,  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  it,  and  though  they  obarge  those  who  thus  teacli  .wltK 
neglecting  to  recommend  *^  good  works^"  yet  it  is  often  when  the 
necessity  of^ood  works  is  most  earnestly  iosisted  on,<that  the;gfeat- 
est  dissatistadtion  is^  exeitcid.  Nothing  is -so  hateful  to  these  ex- 
tiHigaishers  as  the  legal  preaching  of  a  feithfitl  minister..  It*  is 
when  taking-  th«  standani^f  the  Scr^^tiires  heahows  them  ;<vhat  is 
lighteoushess)  ind  what  i»sin:  when  he  sbAWs  whai^^^ieu  al^) 
and  Wh&t  they  f^Kight  to  be^  imd  thedifiecence  bet/vlreenlbeae  stato^i 
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wheti  he  sliows  whiit  are  the  enat5tm«ht8  'Of  a  just  and  i^bleont 
law ;  and  that  either  this  law  must  be  in  some  way  fulftiled,  or  thst 
the  panishtnent  of  its  violatfon  remains  to  be  kfflicted :  when  be 
thus  s^ts  before  theiti  the  hollowness  and  tusufflcieitcjr  of  their 
own  system,  which  rests  so  much  on  something  to  be  dcme^  b^ 
so  lamentably  fdlls  short  in  the  m^hod  of  enfordug  it  :-^tln!n  it 
is  that  their  torment  begins.  Then  it  is  that  tl^  ccmsdenoe^ 
which  has  become  callous  in  the  perfunctory  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  amidst  the  distractions  of  secttlar  puvsuitfl, 
is  stung  to  the  qtrick:  then  begins  the  outcry,  find  ^opposi- 
tron  and  hostiFJty  increase  an  hundred-fold.  And  what,  mean- 
while, is  the  doctrine  of  these  extinguftshers  ?  If  to  go  whw« 
the  Divine  attributes  ^justice  and  of  mercy  are  alike  disparag49d 
— if  to  iit  in  a  congregation  where  the  all-sufficient  rfScacy  of  a 
Saviour'^  blood,  and  the  converting  and  regenerating  inftnences 
of  a  Divine  Comforter  are  denied ;  if  to  be  a  listener  where  the 
orthodox  principles  of  the  cfhurch  of  England  are  t;urtai!ed,  <«nv 
rupted,  or  disowned,  if  to  do  this  be  a  departure  from  the  body 
and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church— then  is  it  an  act  of  schism 
tb  sit  under  the  pulpit  of  these  extinguishers. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  besides  the  opposers  of  sound  doctrine^ 
there  are  extinguishers  of  another  soit— the  opposers  of  many 
benevolent  and  useful  institutions  and  undertarkings.  If  way  ex* 
pedient  fee  left  for  counteracting  the  moral  depravity  and  political 
licentiousness,  now  so  prevalent  amongst  our  lower  orders,  tbiet 
expedient  offers  itself  in  these  societies;  of  which,  it  is  one  ol^ 
jeet  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion ;  and  anothet^ 
to  interest  the  maiss  of  the  population  in  the  undcoiaking.  Wfatft* 
cfverbe  the  eixigehcies  of  the  case,  the  expedient,  we  l^inrl^liasbeeK 
pf dvefl  adequate.  Such  societies  have  an  amelroraitteg  and  a  »- 
sttorihg  irifluence.  Where  they  have  been  e^tafb&hed,  and  wibene^ 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  comimibity,  itii« 
come  to  bfe  no  longer  matter  of  experiment,  but  matter  tff  fact 
and  hlstoi4y  that  they  arfe  capable  of  produring  the imost  Salutaiy 
results.  '  Thfe  Divine  Messing  lias  ^visibly  rested  oh  them,  Thte 
slothful  have  become  industrious;  the  intemperate,  ^ober;,  ^K^' 
turbulent,  orderly-  tSie  sabb!ath-breakei^,*deT^e«l:^in  shoit,  it 
hlis  been  found  tfiept-opeitytif  these  sodetfes  to  turn  agre«tdeal ' 
thfift  is  touched  fcy  them  intb  gold.  Nbw  Ae  ipirit  ^f  ati  tJtSst* 
gui^ei^  isirf  rftithhig'  s6  conspicubufis  as  iti  dpp^mi^  m  'tfeett^»*ery 
sOicieties: -  In  the  fiWt ' ^nstktice,  thejr' d^cMrre  kMc^ffi^i&m^ti tjietti.' 
They  wJBhOt  jdiil  in  pi-omdtirtg  Aeg66d worki  Tb(Hr^fe^t«l*oll' 
where  tWre  ought 'to  be  Art' advance.  'The  6dtt«t  e^use^ftf  wli*0k  ^ 
we  apprehend  to  be^,  a¥htinl:i^g  freirh  coiilfKeti  <i^i«h  i6m&^lf&^^-^' 
a  wor^e  than' sectarian  feeling— an  unwillingnessto  rec^^mftft' ^lem  *•• 
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uMXMptipgttiblB  iBeamu  .  .But^M^  ffpivlt  shows  itself  not  onljr  ^ 
segrqzatioa  but  ia  onpoftition..  Ag^nt^t  one  &ocieU,  in  particu-, 
la^  ^koppositioBL  om  directed  itedf  ^ith  most  n^rious  animoir 
fAty^  Soiae  of  its  ^pponeiiit8>  videted,  have  conducted  themselves 
"wiib  eaodooir  and  moderation ;  j^^d  h^v^  stated  their  objections 
with  so  much  temper,  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity^ 
that  we  really  are  willing  U>  bdieve  they  tmnk  themselves  to  have 
reason  on  tbeiir  side.  But  not  so  taXL  Against  the  Bible  Society^  . 
there  are  men  who  have  employed  all  the  artifices  of  malignani 
folly,  and  esdiausted  all  the  resources  of  calumny  and  deception.. 
In  tiae  aidour  of  their  antip«thy.9  they  hi^ve  forgotten  even  the 
meaniiiff  of  words.  They  have  designated  those  as  schismatic^ 
whose  omect  it  has  been  to  pi^owpte  harpiouy,  to. unite  the  hearta 
even  of  Uhristians  differing  in;  opinion.  They  perceive  not  that 
thev  thenaaelves  are  the  true  schisiQaticsi.  who  are  labouring  to  dis-^ 
turo  this  hftrmony,  and  .prevent  this  juaion.  The  word  "  schism  ^* 
{they  Biiust  pardon  our  infi>rming  them  of  what  they  seem  either 
not  to  know,  or  to  have  forgotten)  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word^ 
which  sigBifies  x2tvuJo».  Let  the  extinguishers,  then,  judge  for 
themselves.  Who  are  the  true  schismatics?  The  advocates  of 
fijendly  union  ajod  oorc^ration,  or  the  opponents  ?  The  pro- 
moters of  harmony^  or  thedisturberi^?  Those  who  would  heal,  or 
those  who  would  perpetuate  divisions?  Thefrieiads  pf  the  Bible 
Society,  or.  the  4^emiefi  ?  Yet  .schism  is  for  ever  in  their  mouths^ 
They  perceive  not  that  it  is  the  word  of  their  own  )Condemnation«. 
One  person,  anxious  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  the  So-> 
ciety  into  a  parish  tends  to  produce  schism,  has  actually  attempt* 
ed  to  eitablish  the  point,  by  proving  the  exact  converse,  namely^ 
that  its  exclttsim  tends  to  produce  .schism.  There  was  a  desiga 
of  establishing  a  Bible  .Socie(ty  m  the  parish :  the  design  was  op*^ 
posed,  and  counteracted.  The  masequenpe  was,  the  erection. of ^ 
nieeting.  .  Who  built  this  meetij^bouse?  U^qne^tiqoajbly,  tbose^ 
in  effect,  who  prevent^  the  forroatipn  of  the  society.  ,  Thus  it  la 
that  extinguishers  act,  aod  thus,  th^t  they  argMe.  .They,  exert 
their  personal  influence,  and  shut  out  the  society*,  ll^elr  parish- 
ioiiers,  cvossed  in  their  inclinations,  a;^  irritated  ij^  their  feeling 
fail  away  from  them.  ,  A|id  that  is  ifnpated  to.  the  society,,  which  ^ 
arises  wholly  wd  solely  from  theni?elyes».^(l  firom  the  opppsi^  > 
tion  by  iheqi^madertoit.  ..And,  th^Jwiiw  do  thfy.  aliigi»e.  upyn 
the^  transacjtiQa ?  AccoJ^^ding  tp.  tiiein,.  .the  society  ij^,a,l)ad  onie;  . 
b^eai499«vAlfTe^4:fiYMi»  keeping  it^-qutt  , '  In  oth<,T. words,  fop4 . 
i8m.b^.t^ii^;;rijiec»i|^.;^b«rt#wij?gi4^  ^fp  sta^yina. 

Tb^(«harge  ij;^  sojciety  wi|h  i^^«iclii^,:ii(rbichtisJmpuJ^^^^^  opiylt^ 
to  i^^ir. .^fitmi  nepistaoci^.  Wc, rgj^^'  jo^  ai^r^^>]pTr?t|}ey. , ^e > 
the-sdhi«iW^.t, ,,_.,,.  ,,.M', ..,,,. .,,-.,..         .'i,..:'.,..  ..,.:<•  -vf.-  ..  ; 
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testant  dissenters.  Another  person,  lamenting  the  dangei^  of 
the  union  which  tins  society  promoted,  and  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is,  in  the  main,  an  union  between  protectants  of  different 
denominations,  recommends,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
evil,  an  union  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  apostate, 
church  of  Roipe. 

In  their  eagerness  too  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  a  society 
Tvhich  circulates  the  Scriptures,  the  extinguishers  have,  most  in^ 
discreetly  and  heretically,  detracted  froitt  the  merits  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  This  is  a  crying  sin — shall  we  call  it  schism  ? 
Shall  we  call  it  popery  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  call  it  infidelity  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  things  have  been  written  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  by  some  of  the  more  violent  extinguishers,  which  savour 
much  of  the  leaven  of  scepticism,  arid  which  Socinians  might 
quote  with  exultation.  There  are  expressions,  not  only  in  the 
^*  Catholic  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  but  in  the  writings  of  Vol* 
taire,  which  one  or  two  notorious  extinguishers  might  transplant 
into  their  pages,  and  which  would  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of 
their  works.  There  are  passages  in  those  works  which  modernr 
infidels  misht  borrow  in  return. 

This  re^rsonly  to  the  ultra-extinguishers:  but  take  the  whole 
party  together,  and  few  will  be  found  who  have  correct  and  or- 
thodox views  of  the  authority  and  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
According  to  most  of  them,  the  Bible  is  a  book  to  be  venerated,^ 
indeed,  by  all,  but  not  to  be  examined  by  all ;  to  be  opened  with, 
caution,  not  studied  with  attention;  to  be  recoramended  with  re- 
serve, not  circulated,  with  activity:  nay,  th6  Bible  has beeii  the 
source,  if  they  are  to  be  credited,  of  much  mischief.  AH  the 
'extravagancies  of  enthusiasts,  all  the  errors  of  sectaries,  n^ay  be 
traced  to  that  tissue,  of  mysteries  and  perplexities,  that  engine  of' 
heretics,  the  Bible.     liear  the  gt'oaris  of  an  ^xtinguteherr^  - 

♦*  Good  pepple>  tok^.heed,  mind  the  vule  of  propriety  :    '       ' 

A  canon  you  break,  if  you  form  a  society.        •       ;.       ,        ' 

The  est^blishmenti  §oob  will  be  left  in  the  luridnr ;  ^  '        *- 

If  you  raise  up  the  Bible,  you  piuirdo<vb  tli€i  Gtitrt^.*' 

All  the  attacks  of  the  extingpiiishcirs  are  violent' anil  T']fl;K^C€lrt--'^ 

cd,.    Like  i|)ulls,  they  clos6'  th^tey6s'  bfefore^^thev  raik?e  A^ir 

cnset:'  :v   ./      '^  "■  "'  0,-^1;  .;i   v u  :  .;  ■:. -.S 

.They  have  set  up  tlie' fHtercsts  of  thc>strtblishlii!ent  ^s  softfiei-^ 

thing  Jiflcjcnt  from  tbo  interests  of  religion;  and  as  goniethi«j^- 

clainiing  a  priority  of  coiisIcTerfttion  and  importance,     ^rbey4^tt^ 

setup  ecclesiatitical  polity,  above  faith,  hope,  and  charily. '  «ttl»e^ 

liuve  set;  yp  the  mitre  above  the  cross*  ^       ^  \  ')  U 

But  th^  extinguishers  have  com  mitted  themfsclves '  stIH  Ali^htefil 
TJiey  have  leiU  themselves  to  becoming  Iibeliers-  '  Tb^ej^'^bn^'i 
jidvariced  charges  agiitmt  th&  Bible  Society  as  a' body  (a  bodyV^bl? 
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it  rememberedj  including  tncinvqf  pur  leading  men  of  all  parties, 
botb in  diurch  and. state);  ^Ynich  charges,  tney  could  not  have 
advanced  aaainst  individuals  >vi|fhovit  danger  to  their  ears.  While 
professing  tnemselves  the  frjiends.of  prd^r,  their  conduct  has  been 
most  disprderly.  While,  calling,  oji  all  men  to  venerate  "the 
powers  that  be,"  they  have  loaded  some  of  the  best  names  that 
the  country  has  to  .boast,  as  n^eo^bers  of  the  Bible  Society,  with 
insult,  caluniny,  and  niisreprfiscntation, 

It  is  one  great  evil  at|:eridii3ig  ^Iie  excesses  of  these  extinguishers, 
that,  though  their  nun?ber  is  small,  the  mischief  they  occasion  is 
extensive.  The  whole  mass  of  ^zae/io^/^,  and  as  many  of  their 
brethren,  the  indifj-erent,  as  can  be  brought  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  together  with  a,  vast  number  of  respectable  cler- 
gymen who  belong  to  neither  of  these  classes,  but  have  neglected 
to  obtain  proper  information,  have  been  prejudiced  and  misled 
by  the  extinguishers.  Many  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
Bible  Society,  and  some  other  societies/  as  objects  of  suspicion 
and  just  antipathy,  while  they  continue  in  total  ignorance  of  all 
the  facts  of  their  history,  constitution,  and  success.  Many  men 
think  they  are  hating  the  Bible  Society,  when,  in  reality,  they 
know,  nothing  of  it,  and  are  hating  nothing  but  a  phantom,  that 
offers, flowers,  and  then  strikes  wiui  a  dagger — the  airy  creation 
of  theses  dark-deajing  wizards. 

.  Thjus  it.  is  ta  a  small  party  qf  extinguishers,  the  enemies  of 
sound  doctrine  and  the  opponents  of  benevolent  institutions,  that 
much;  of  the  division  and  internal  jealpusy  by  which  our  church 
is  now  afliictjed  may  be, attributed.  Candour  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation:  and,  wet  will  say  it,  the  mihisters  of  our 
establishment  have  theii*.  share*  'J'hey  display  a  natural  inclina^ 
tjo^i,  if  left  to  thepi^elves,  aa^^PPtacted  uponby  the  malicious 
and  desrgnu^g,  to  think  an4  ?P?i^k  well  of  f  i^ch  of  their  brethren  , 
as  differ  froip  theni  ^ither  in  tlieir  views  pf  doctrine  or'  their  modes 
of  attemptihg  t6  d6  good.  But  this  biasr  c>f  their  tnindB,  we  say 
it  with  sorrow,  Uie^^xti|igjui^her^,.  ih  some  inst3iil66is,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  t)yBrcppiii|g,  ap4V»i.fliPg'  And  herelil  lies  their  power 
ofi  dpiflg,  it^is<?hij9f<  r.X\}^  Wt  ^h^i  th^y ;  lyiy e  the  mbatis  of  repre§s- 
iQg  jtbe  -^gjfts  ol  be^^yiqlf n^je,  Jf s  jl^tlivid  gals.  /VV^ould  they  i;eally 
do  an  injury  to  these  societies,  their  best  plati  w'ouTd  be  to  joirt 
theifi.  Jt  is,  that  .they  prijudice  tlie  imdccidud,  alarm  tlie  peace*' 
2^^i  miKlead  the  uiiinformed.  There,  lies  the  secret  ot  their 
i^TQ^j^th,  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  their  mean$^ 
«f  J^yy J  noth \i}g  fQi-mitlablc  in  ihei r  reso ii rces.  -  - 

^  We  are  wrong,    Tiiey  have  done  further  mischief.    They  \it\*^ 
bfQllgJ^t;  dificredit  upor^.thp  ministry  of  the  church  of  Englaj^dr 
Tfcftangiry  and.  schism atical  publications  which  they  put  forth 
^diflinic,  to,;j;^Q  have  cau^ediAl^ein,tp  hold  a  situay:a0/£!t^cl 
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made  lAkem  prominent ;  have  ocG^ioned  tbem  to .  be  iHgatded  as 
champions  of  the  estebli^hmen^  mid  Depres^tattvei^  of  ^ 
clergy.  Hence  views  and  principles  have  \^  unjustifiably  beea^ 
imputed  to  the  whole  body,  wfaicn  belong  only  to  tbemselTea. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  irax»aus  clafises  of  persons^ 
against  some  of  whom  the  terrors  of  gectmcait,  we  think,  mieliC^ 
with  great  propriety,  be  hdd  oat  y  and  against  others  of  whom  ttiey 
ought  certainly  to  be  exerted;  we  shall  be  better  understood,  per- 
haps, if  we  proceed  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  closes  o£  ene- 
mies to  true  religion,  who  are  generally  conceived  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  who,  in  fact,  have  mmiy  pointe  df^re^ 
semblance.  Their  respective  characters  may  be  better  known 
by  a  comparison  with  each  other.  Oneof  th^  two  dasses  k  to 
be  found  witliin,  the  odier  out  o^  the  clrarch.  In  what  Feif3«ets 
th^  agree  with  each  other,  and  m  what  respeds  tli^  differ^  we 
will  now  proceed  to  point  out. 

First,  then,  we  observe,  that  the  two  parties  h<sve  one  marlc  m 
common,  that  of  entertaining  very  low  and  very  unworthy  vieum 
of  the  Christian  religion.     But  this  common  c^aracteiistic  has 
two  different  wap  of  showii^  itsdf.     The  £cMrmer  party,  as  we 
before  expressed  ourselves,  place  the  mitre  above  the  cross :  the 
latter,  avowedly  reject  the  peculiar  doctrines  ci  Christianity,  aad 
trample  both  upon  cross  and  mitre.    The  fonoier  brawl  fer  the 
establishment,  as  something  different  from  rdigicm,  and  some- 
thin^  of  high^ dignity  and  importance:  the  latter  combine  the 
two  in  their  minds,  under  one  idea,  and  ccmtemplate  both  with  a 
common  feeling  of  hostility.    The  former  display  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  subordination  and  constituted  authority,  but  very  little 
in  the  cause  of  sound  doctrine :   the  latter  swell  with  rvmca&t 
against  both.     The  former  cherish  a  regard  fto*  llie  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  religion,  neglecting  essentials :    the  latter  pro- 
fessedly reject  what  is  extoiial,  and  do  not  abide  hy  what  they 
affect  to  retain.      The  form^  adoiowledge  Ae  disitinguishis^ 
troths  of  Chrisdanity,  but  seldom  touch  opon  them  in  their  rai-^ 
nistrati(»is,  except  to  niodify,  to  lower,  and  to  disfigure  them: ' 
the  latter  opoxly  deny  the  whole  system  as  fencifol  and  ttheurd* 
The  reason  of  all  which  is*  that  tJie  farmer,  huviiis^  ai^suined  the 
iunctions  of  the  minfstry  as  a  prolessionj  have  an  interest  in  the 
cause   of  the   establishment   without  having  an  interest  in  th« 
cause  of  religion  I  while  the  latter,  having  engaged  themsalvet. 
by  no  such  tie,  have  as  little  interest  in  one  a»  uie  other. 

To  return  to  cxjmmon  characteristics : — Both  parties  dispfai^ 
much  of  tbe  spirit  of  Sociniis,  though  one  only  bear  hi§  nar  • 
Bodi  show  fi  great  anxiety  to  gain  proselytes  from  other  sec" 
Christians,  but  very  little  to  gain  converts  to  C'hrisli 
perhaps,  is  the  nnist  eiirtking  pcHjat  of  rifseniblapce^ 
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fanner  disphvlibetr  naici^f  in  ilKconcerted  Mid  ititenipeifftte  e&  ; 
forts  td  chedc  risible  dissent,  and  to  bring  back  the  sectary  to 
xatarAw  and  e?cning  senrtee  (while  they  but  eoklly  advocate  the 
cause  of  missioiis,  and,  till  lately,  were  disaffecteid  to  it) ;  and 
the  latter,  somethnea  by  <»peii  attenipts,  somedmes  by  secret 
desires,  to  blight  the  hopes  and  poison  the  faith  of  Cfaiis'tkuis  of 
e^ery  class,  ami  thus  to  gam  them  to  their  own  infidel  sj^stem  of; 
beiteiF;  wiiile  they  scoff  at  every  attempt  at  enlightening  the  hea<» 
then,  by  the  preaching  of  those  doctrines  whi<£  they  reject  and 
revile,  and  which  their  brethi^n  acknowledge  without  teachings 
or  teach  without  impressing. 

They  faaive^  also,  another  point  of  resemblance.     Both  are  in- 
clined to  faction— but  in  different  ways.     The  former  pioles%. 
indeed,  a  blind  attachment  to  government,  which  evidently  is  no 
other  than  that  of  interest;  ami  whidi  would  soon  betray  its  vor  ■ 
sim;erity,  in  time  of  disorder,  by  neutraiitv — in  time  of  revolution, 
l^  desertion.     &H,  at  the  same  time^  tney  scowl  upon,  the  sin- 
cere  Mid  rational  friends  of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  sus- 
fHcious  characters,  unless  they  go  to  the  same  extent  of  damorw 
OBs  and  obtrusive  loyalty  with  themselves :  while  they  <»)enly  de» 
noance  the  moderate  and  discriminative  as  traitors  ami  enemiea 
to  the  state— which  is  the  true  spirit  of  faction.     The  latter  are . 
often  tainted  widi  republicanism ;  and  swell  with  rancour  against 
the  established  dignities  of  the  country,  both  in  church  and  «late^ 
more  especially  with  a  particular  kind  of  underbred  and  personal 
iii-will  towards  the  sovereign^  which  also  is  the  spirit  of  faction. 
What  then  is  the  difference  l::^tween  the  two  ?  The  one  class  are  . 
fii^brands;  the  other  are  e^ngwsh«rs* 

Furthermore,  the  two  claines  agree  in  a  cornmon  feeling  of 
bestiltty  to  tiieteadiers  of  true  religion,  as  well  as  of  hatred  to 
their  doctrines.  This  feeling  of  hostility  is  contixuiaUjr 
shomr^  Stself  in  a  propensity  to  think  ill  of  their  intea- 
ti(»)s:;  tochai^them,  on  the  one  band,  widn  rsectanaafeism,  and 
on  this  other  with  bigotry;  to  watdi  their  proceedings  wkh  an 

3'eof  keen  observance;  above  all,  to  triumph  in  their  fiiiluig& 
o  very  long  period  has  elapsed^  sinoe  mi  ooourrence,  aflt.af)ii«oe 
deKsned,  "we  trn^  soon  ix>  become  tmorecelebrated  for  pvomot*  » 
ing  liie^cause  of  truth  than  itiiaamlwrnys*  been  iftar  leaiming,  gave  •  . 
evidence  of  dur  Assertion.    A  «Ban  of  3SmX  and  piety,  there  wall   > 
kno«^n,  w»s  hiinied,  by  tfae^iHWth  of  ^bis  iieiii()er^  v«to  an*^^         - 
proper <actk*i;  -  The'  iimiiittaiit  e^iaat  was-^edioec^  wvitbiolanifiroiift  /  : 
alatiritjr^^byd^fded-infidds*  -  iS^lBmeAi  ^oy  in' heaven  rover  ^'ome 
siMJKff'ifhat'relppe^etii^  wisiBo'ii^  isuitN  .t 

atidn^  iit>att4be  cihrdlingaf.  iof ^mt^liteoiisiiesH^  ^  i»vec  ^qae  jost  mmt  n ; 

tb»tWaisaj^>tlSetfwdfeerttttifelh«i  *'-i;^  •  ••'  ■'-•i-    '^i^;;;^    ,.P..,iv'.  :a  > 
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poiats  of  agreement,  though  modified  by  circamstancesi  khd^we 
Jippear  to  ourselves  to  trace  the  spirit  oiiheuttovroffi^ apw^a^td^g-  m 
JQ<Mli.  To  both,  ]3erhaps,  our' comparison  will  be  eqnalijr  rev6it<> 
ing:  for,  we  imagine,  there  are  hardly  amy  two  classes  of  men  (to 
be  found  who  display  greater  aversion  to  each  other  than  the 
two  in  question — but  persons  who  are  directly  oppo«te  are  some«* 
times  very  near  neighbours.  To  us  the  likeness  appears  striking;. 
We  maintain  that  it  makes  no  essential  difierence  if  the  one  be 
without,  and  the  other  within,  the  pale.  There  is  a  close  resem-^ 
Uance  between  the  Socinian  dissenter  and  the  Sociniaa  high* 
churchman.  And  now,  perhaps,  we  have  said  enough  to  dis^ 
please  all  classes  and  parties.  We  care  not:  we  must  write  as 
we  think  and  feel. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  in  these  details  and  explanations, 
our  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Curates'  Act,  or  even  some  ad* 
ditional  enactment,  conferring  more  extensive  powers,  might, 
under  proper  management,  which,  however,  should  be  provided 
for  by  law,  be  turned  to  benefit.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  think  the  Act  unjust ;  and  shall  continue  to  think  so,  how- 
ever its  power  might  be  administered.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
potential  evil,  while  it  exists,  might  be  turned  to  practical  good. 
If,  with  all  the  outcry,  it  should  prove  that  the  Act  has  been 
enforced,  after  all,  against  such  persons  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing only,  who  will  say  that  any  harm  has  yet  been  done?  The 
consideration  would  be  consolatory,  though  not  exculpatory. 
Certainly,  whatever  power  is  granted  against  curates,  the  same 
ought  to  be  granted  against  incumbents:  otherwise,  the  Act 
would  be  objectionable  under  any  circumstances ;  not  only  ol> 
jectionable  as  matters  are  alleged  to  have  been  conducted,  but 
objectionable  under  any  aspect  of  clerical  affairs  that  can  be 
conceived. 

What  we  say,  then,  amounts  to  this :  that  good  would  be  gamed 
by  the  removal  from  the  church  of  those  who  calqmniate  her  faith- 
ful ministers,  corrupt  her  doctrines,  and  disturb  her  peace ;  that 
increased  success  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  spirituality,  might  soon  be  found  to  follow ;  that, 
**  purged  of  these  "  (extinguishers),  she  might  become  "  a  vessel 
unto  honour,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  master's  use,  and  pre- 
pared unto  every  good  work." 

And  to  us  it  appears,  that  many  very  important  services  may 
be  rendered  by  the  church  to  the  state,  and  services  which  it  falb 
quite  within  the  church's  province  to  attempt  to  render.  We 
would  see  divines  acting  in  the  character  of  divines.  Better  lire 
they  so  employed,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  orderly 
life  on  the  basis,  the  only  sure  one,  of  the  Christian  faith,  than» 
in  the  oharacter  of  magistrates^  in  repressing. crimes,  whiehL  a 
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faithful  mmistryi  ought  to  have,  prevented.  The  state  has  clauns, 
^reat'  chums,  on  die  iestablishment :  and  if,  when  disorder  imd 
discontent  are  so  wickly  prevBlent  iu  the  mass  of  the  commuilityy 
which,  never  could  prevail  if. they  were  rightly  taught  in  those 
.  matters  in  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  teach  them; 
i^  under  sudAcircumstanees,  men,  who  are  provided  for  and  sap»- 
ported  J^y.the  state  for  this  very  purpose,  through  idleness,,  or 
through' indifference,  or  tbrougli  vain  apprehensions  of  um^edil 
mischief,  or  through: a  foolish  terror  of  coming  in  contact  widi 
dissenters,  have  stood  aloof  from  those  efforts  of  improvem^t 
and  conciliation  which  the  country  has.  a  right  to  expect  from 
.  them— effbdrts,  too,  whose  success,  we  repeat  it,  has  become,  iji;i 
many  instances,  no  longer  matter  of  experiment  but  matter  of 
^t  and  history ;  above  all,  if  ministers  have  neglected  and  op* 
posed  those  very  means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  and  sooth- 
ing discontent,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  benevolent,  which  it 
was  their  duty  most  eagerly,  to  have  embraced;  if  they  have  en#- 
dured  to  see  their  whole  parishes  growing  up  in  vice  and  misery, 
rejecting  those  means  which  have  been  proved  adequate  to  afford 
a  remedy, :  either .  on  the  plea  that  they  were  employing  other 
means, .  which  have  been  found,  inadequate,  or  under  pretence  qf 
imaginary  dangei*s;  then,  that  they  should  have  been  guilty,  of 
sach  a  total  dereliction  of  duty,  attended  with  such  effects,  and 
covered  by  such  excuses,  ought  to  fill  them  with  self-inqui- 
etude, if  not  dismay.  But  that  is  not  what  we  now  principally  in* 
sist  upon.  We  speak  jipt  of  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  but  of 
thb  claims  and  exigencies  of  the  state.  What  those  claims  and 
4ho^  iexigencieS' are  let  us  learn  from  the  distui;bed  districts. 
Our,  ooimtry,  torn  by  faction,  turns  io  the  ministers  .of  the  estaj^- 
iii^hmenty  and  .asks,  what  return  she. is  to  expject  ? .  what  retjum 
has  been  attempted  for  the  splendid  support,  the  income^  «nd  the 
pruvilegessi) whieh  shj^  has  provided. and  secured  to  them,  by  law  ? 
Ifthey^'Sbawilihemf^lves  active/in  evei^'  good  detsign /and  undei^- 
flaking, ^'th^n  >the idd»t  isupaid;;  hntf  if :  th^y,  skoyif  themselves 
iiackward^  ^timocpujs^  and  ineffijcjbont^tr-if  they '^refuse  tadoitbe 
tmovk  for  which jshe  employs  and  pay]s  thei^^f  .thejf  flinck  from 
4heir  duty**i-if>Jtliiey'WBiier  .whenmeyjought  tobeadvandngf^lf 
4h^:obBtriiat  ^thoiEieiTEr^hxaidertjdsdtiigs.  iniswhich  ^hey  oUghtito 
be  taking  the  lead*- then  sh^  haS\a;  rigihtito^*€@apd  tfaem.as(iif- 
falters  ami  dffendeTS^  i^nd  weijureinol  teiW]e^£n  ifiihea-ilegisla- 
iv£t<eiTidiL>^iiQiti*f^j  ^ei^^  \\\>i&aa^  bdt. 

pl^vide'imot0>ic<>iifipir6iien;divse;  aundi  q[nere>  iswileepii]^ ;  :eilaetaimi{%. 
^JOiiiidii) ^AalL4vfd[tvAet'ever3llrJori[kv Jof )  jcl^orical  cliuimenari^s^ i  and 
^j^iii^jeki^t^fs^  WiM  41)81  hdmbteii)de]!»;paeiniiz^  v-mIj 

<!'i^«rChifiiwk  nhaN^^fif ^dftcb(lQr^(ta»isihoyi^^i<thati  Qvenu sutfajtioniicl- 
^takmk^seilM^^  ilo  thie^tilieiisfiiidf  tiiie 
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«liiurclw  SlQl,  bonrever,  on  the  other  haad^  it  mii^  net  be  de- 
BEied,  dist  the  authority  whidi  the  Act  eonfers.is  svdi  as  may  be 
abittMBd :  and,  if  the  ttotementa  centamedin  Ae  Curates'  Af^peal 
be  founded  upon  fact,  it  has  beai.  We  eaqiUcidy  maJntany  that 
the  church  of  fingkad,  if  it  heaacy  thia^y  is  nvhat  k  was.  at  firat; 
and  that  the  men  who  so  bold  the  ^bokcraefrof  onr  laidb^  aa  they 
weie  Aen  {^romalgatedy  constkate  thatchiudi :  it  mattcfa  bklie 
whether  their  nsmber  be  great  or  smaU.  They  are  the  tme 
ohurdt.  All  who  oppose  them  are  sohismatica:  aU  who  haFc 
renounced  them  are  apostates  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  belie^re  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Curates'  Appeal,  it  is  againat  some  of  these  men 
that  the  Act  has  been  enforced.  The  question  tunis  upon  this : 
whether  the  perscms  who  have  been  gected  are  persons  hcdding 
the  uncormpted  doctrines  of  the  church  of  En^and?  whether 
they  have  been  ejected  in  consequence  of  holding  them  ?  whe- 
ther, if  this  be  not  ostensibly  the  cause,  it  has  supplied,  never- 
Aeless,  the  secret  motive  for  ejecting  than,  either  upon  some 
other  alleged  offence,  or  without  the  allegation  of  any  offence 
whatever?  What  a  Strang  and  alarmihg  Sionght,  if  these  men, 
thus  ejected,  constitute,  with  those  who  agree  with  them  in  sen- 
timent, the  orthodox  church  of  England.  But  what  shall  we 
say,  if  it  be  also  found  that  they  are  the  true,  conscientious,  and 
rational,  friends  of  the  state  ?  if  they  can  affirm,  in  the  honest 
sincerity  of  their  hearts,  that  they  are  loyally  attached,  to  its  ap- 
pointed head,  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  ?  that  they  venerate 
Its  institutions,  wish  well  to  its  government,  are  naturally  in- 
clined, by  the  very  principles  which  they  profess  and  teach,  to 
support  constituted  authorities  rather  than  to  oppose  them; 
consider  the  enemies  of  the  state  as  their  own ;  have  at  all  times 
shown  themselves  the  opponaits  of  &ction;  and  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  suffered  to  live  in  the  zealous,  but  blameless, 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  calling,  under  ihe  protection  of 
the  laws?  What  shall  we  say  if  the  men  thus  ejected  shall 
prove  to  have  faithfully  executed  their  ministry,  to  have  been 

Emerally  beloved  by  their  parishion^s,  and  to  have  been  fol- 
wed,  on  their  removal,  by  their  esteem  and  regrets  ?  If  it  be 
against  such  men  thi^  the  Act  has  been  put  in  force,  then  all 
the  severity,  all  the  iniquity,  with  which  the  proceeding  has  been 
charged,  may  fairly  be  imputed  tp  it  l  and  what  is  most  to  be  ot> 
served,  much  of  the  mischief  also,  which  may  be  expected  to  en- 
sue, or  may  have  ensued  already.  The  public,  especially  that  part 
of  the  community  who  reside  in  the  parishes  of  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters, and  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  their  respective 
cases,  will  form,  and  wiU  be  justified  in  forming,  the  worst  su^i- 
cions  and  surmises.  They  will  savy  none  but  foul  motives  could 
have  led  to  so  foul  aproceeding.    They  wiU  say,  the  plain  fact  is 
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^is :  ibftt  the  eaaxaas  of  these  ministers  were  determined  to  get 
rid  of  tbem^in  some  way  or  other ;  thet,  baffled  in  their  attempts 
to  proceed  against  them  in  a  more  public  way,  finding  them* 
sdive»  neither  seconded  bv  the  feelings  of  the  commimity,  nor 
aoRctioned  b^  considerations  isrolymg    the  interests   of  the 
slatet  perceiving  that  ihe  contest  was  merely  a  contest  between 
themselves  and  those  ^om  they  desired  to  expel,  and  that  no 
pctttion  of  the  pubUe  participated  in  their  motives,  principles, 
or  resentments,  they  were  resolred  to  provide  a  qmet  and  sum- 
SMsy  method  of  effecting  their  purpose;  that  they  pursued  their 
R,  not  openly,  but  insidiously ;  that  having  influence  in  the 
slfttive  assemblies  of  the  country,  they  used  it  against  those 
>  had  none ;  that,  dreading  to  attract  the  public  eye,  they 
durst  not  attempt  to  obtain  a  law,  purporting  to  be  framed  for 
tiie  flpedfic  object  which  they  had  in  view,  out  contrived  one 
which,  while  it  embraced  a  variety  of  arrimgements,  some  of 
them  favourable  in  i^earance  to  the  perscms  in  question,  was 
principally  framed  wufa  the  view  of  acquiring  power,  to  be  di-- 
-rected  against  them ;  that,  fearing  to  give  me  required  enact» 
ment  too  conspicuous  a  situation,  they  placed  it  as  one  among 
many  others ;  not  assigning  even  a  separate  clause  to  it,  but 
blending  it  with  something  relative  to  the  giving  of  licences, 
that  is,  to  the  giving  oS  that  which  they  wished  to  take  away ; 
that,  finding  they  had  to  cope  with  men  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  well  in* 
formed  themselveis  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  attending  its 
estublishment,  and  who,  consequently,  foiled  them  in  every  dis- 
cussion, and  confuted  them  in  every  appeal  to  facts,  they  were 
the  more  anxious  to  arm  themselves  with  powers  which  should 
di^ense  with  historical  reference,  and  cut  short  inquiry ;  that 
thus  dreadinff  notoriety  on  every  account,  and  having  every 
molcire  £ar  pnvacy,  they  wisely  had  recourse  to  this  clandestine 
mode  of  exclusion;  that,  in  conformity  with  these  designs,  they 
made  every  arrangement  for  secrecy ;  that  they  contented  them- 
selves with  effecting  their  purpose,  so  far  only  as  it  admitted  of 
being  effected,  as  they  hoped,  with  the  least  disturbance ;  that 
they  aimed  (mly  at  ex^uding  curates,  and  not  at  excluding  in- 
cumbents ;  that,  while  they  ejected  the  moveables,  they  spared 
'  the  fixtures ;  that  in  this  manner  they  hoped  to  shovel  away 
much  of  the  annoyance,  with  the  least  trouble  to  themselves, 
and  with  the  least  excitementof  public  interest ;  that,  moreover, 
in  their  eagerness,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  to  profit  by  the 
powers  which  it  conferred,  they  had  recourse  to  an  arbitrary, 
severe,  and  unconstitutional  mode  of  procedure,  which  the  le- 

E'slature  only  omitted  to  provide  against,  because  it  never  could 
ive  anticipated  such  disingenuousness  and  such  injustice. 
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Let  us  still  suppose  (but  not  assume,' 2iTiy  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks)  that  the  Curates'  Appeal  contains  a  true  state- 
ment and  representation.  If  this  be  the  case,  what  will  be  the 
feelings  of  the  public  towards  the  church?  What  will  they  think, 
if  they  perceive  tokens  of  a  systematic  design^  which  perhaps  here- 
after may  be  extended,  to  drive  out,  one  after  another,  her  &ith« 
ful  ministers  ?  They  will  think  but  meanly  of  those  who  remain* 
They  will  think  but  meanly  of  the  establishment  itself.  And  these 
sentiments  will  be  seconded  by  the  condition  of  the  church,  which, 
if  the  systiem  be  suffered  to  proceed,  miist  of  necessity  ensue. 
What  that  condition  will  be,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  divining. 
What  that  establishment^must  soon  become,  where  zeal  is  pro- 
scribed, where  souncl  doctrine  is  denounced,  where  the  good  are 
expelled  and  the  bad  are  suffered  to  remain : — how  cold  in  its 
ministrations,  how  inefficient  in  its  ordinances,  how  unprofitable 
to  every  good  word  and  work,  how  unheeded  in  its  instructions^ 
how  impotent  in  its  reproofs, — it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  show. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  even  in  its  immediate  consequences,  would 
be  most  alarming,  A  secular  church  and  an  inquiring  laity  can- 
not long  exist  together.  Soon  will  the  community  begin  more 
and  more  to  discover  and  perceive  a  total  insufficiency  to  meet 
their  spiritual  wants ;  a  total  incompetency  to  guide  them  to  the 
ways  which  men  are  now  displaying  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
clination to  seek  after,  to  feed  them  with  the  food  for  which  their 
hunger  is  daily  becoming  greater.  And  when  once  this  insuffi- 
r  ciency  and  this  incompetency  shall  have  come  to  be  evidently  and 
generally  Seen  and  known  to  exist,  the  most  barefaced  denials  of 
the  fact  will  no  longer  serve  to  concecd  it.  When  once  the  apos- 
tolic character  is  gone,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  boast  an  authority 
derived  even  from  the  apostles.  While  in  her  rites  and  ordi- 
nances the  church  yet  retains  her  spirituality,  (and  this,  we  trust, 
in  spite  of  strange  reports  about  new  articles,  will  at  least  remain 
inviolate,)  her  teaching  will  come  to  be  no  longer  evangelical,  nor 
even  legal ;  the  desk  will  excite  an  appetite  which  the  pulpit  will 
not  satisfy :  and  the  formularies  of  our  prayer  book  will  drive 
men  to  the  orthodox  dissenter  for  a  commentary.  Around  the 
deserted  church,  tabernacles  and  meeting-houses  will  start  up, 
the  building  of  extinguishers  and  their  coadjutors.  The  wealthy 
few  will  soon  depart  to  join  with  the  unenlightened  many,  in  at- 
tending their  ministrations;  and  no  longer  form,  with  tneir  do- 
mestics and  dependants,'  a  scanty  congregation,  to  be  scattered 
along  the  silent  aisles,  and  slumber  in  the  solitude  of  deserted 
pews.  And  when  once  things  have  come  to  this  point,  people 
will  begin  to  think.  They  will  say,  (such  will  then  be  no  longer 
the  words  of  the  factious  only,  but  of  the  community  at  large  :)^ 
*^  Why  should  a  system  continue  to  receive  support  whiw  has 
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^radti-ally  declined  into  inefficiency  ?  Why  should  men  be  paid 
ior  their  services  who  are  evidently  of  no  service  whatever?'^ 
And  if  with  this  there  be  seen,  as  Imdoubtedly  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  very  generally  seen,  a  backwardness  to 
take  a  part  in  what  is  good,  a  backwardness  to  embrace  the 
means  of  conciliation,  a  backwardness  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  community,  a  greater  readiness  to  obstruct 
than  to  advise,  a  greater  readiness  to  censare  than  to  lend  a 
hand,  where  will  be  the  hold  of  the  church  upon  the  people? 
Already  fallen  in  their  esteem,  already  overthrown  in  their  hearts^ 
she  will  no  longer  be  far  distant  from  the  time  of  her  actual  sub- 
version. And  no  tear,  except  that  of  the  merchants  who  were 
made  rich  through  her  abundance,  will  accompany  her  over- 
throw. The  light  being  once  extinct,  who  ^'ill  mourn  that  the 
-candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place? 

Were  these  our  forebodings  to  be  realized,— for  though  it  be 

S roved  that  nothing  to  sanction  them  has  yet  taken  place,  we 
ave  no  longer  any  security,  in  point  of  law,  against  what  may 
take  place  hei'eafter, — how  much  of  the  misfortune  will  be  im- 
putable to  this  Act,  how  much  more  to  harsh  methods  of  en- 
forcing it,  it  might  be  too  late  to  inquire..  "  Why,"  it  will 
be  said,  "  did  not  the  legislature  consider,  before  they 
passed  so  arbitrary  a  law, — a  law  so  open  to  abuse  in  its 
execution?  Above  all,  how  unfortunate,  that  the  gentlemaa 
who  introduced  the  bill  neglected  to  communicate  its  enact- 
ments, pregnant  as  they  were  with  clerical  importatice,  to  liis 
most  reverend  relative  f  That  exalted  prelate,  no  doubt,  occu 
pied  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  had  no  leisure  for  atten- 
tion to  the  minutiae  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Otherwise,  the 
business  would  have  been  very  differently  arranged.  He  would 
never  have  lent  himself  to  countenance  so  harsh  a  measure.  He 
would  have  seen,  at  once,  the  impropriety,  the  danger,  the  ini- 
quity of  the  whole  proceeding.  He,  praised  as  he  has  been  in 
tne  work  of  a  sectary  for  his  liberality  to  dissenters,  would  surely 
have  reprobated  and  rejected  this  disastrous  expedient  for  op- 
pressing the  humbler  ministers  of  his  own  communion.  He> 
conversant  as  he  must  be  with  the  institutions  and  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  would  never  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  enact- 
ment was  a  positive  violation  both  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
her  articles:  one  of  which,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  Curates* 
Appeal,  declares  that  "  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  ministers,  and  that  tbey  be 
accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offences,  and  finally, 
leing  found  guilty  by  just  judgment^  be  deposed.  Would  hf?> 
then,  have  sanctioned  a  departure  from  this  rule?  Noj  no. 
Never  would  he  have  suffered  such  an  in^PHsigt^wy,     Never 
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"woiild  he  have  coiiseDted  to  an  arrangement  which  legalized  the 
Eolation  of  a  rule  solemnly  subscribed,  and  frequently  recq^ized 
in  subsequent  signatures."*  Such  are  the  lamentations  which  we 
ahould  have  to  usten  to,  were  the  evils  that  we  are  now  figuring 
to  ourselves,  under  any  new  aspect  of  affairs,  to  occur. 

But  here  we  must  observe,  that  we  are  not  of  those  who  appre- 
hend a  crisis  to  the  establishment.  The  worst,  we  think,  that 
could  happen  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  an  euthanasia 
and  not  a  violent  death.  And  perhaps,  instead  of  an  euthanasia^ 
we  ought  to  say  a  metempsychosis.  For  we  appear  to  ourselves 
to  perceive,  in  the  doctrines  and  cM'dinances  <^  our  church,  a 
atrong  principle  of  vitality;  which,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  would  survive  dismemberment,  and  communicate  its  iden- 
tity to  some  kindred  frame.  Yet,  to  drop  allusion,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  connexion  between  our  church  and  state,  and  as  long 
as  the  state  looks  for  certain  services  to  the  cause  of  good  order 
and  constituted  authority  to  be  rendered  by  the  church,  we  would 
warn  our  legislature  of  the  danger  of  ailienatin^  by  severity,  or  by 
a  dereliction  of  tlie  principles  of  ju^itice,  and  ot  the  constitution  in 
their  enactments,  that  numerous  body  of  men,  the  parochial 
clergy.  If  there  be  any  tie  between  the  government  and  the  mass- 
of  the  community  through  the  medium  of  the  churoh,  the  paro- 
chial clergy  in  a  great  measure  constitute  that  tie.  And  in  what 
does  its  strength  consist?  It  consists  in  here  and  there  an  emi- 
nently good  curate,  or  incumbent,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  excelling  even  amongst  his  brethr^i,  beloved  for  his 
humanity,  distinguished  for  his  piety,  honoured  for  his  ex^nple. 
To  such  a  man,  the  affections  of  all  that  is  devout,  and  sincere, 
and  estimable,  around  him,  naturally  attach  themselves.  In  him 
ihey  centre  and  repose.  In  the  life  of  such  a  man  they  perceive 
and  learn,  that  in  the  genuine  principles  of  religion  there  is  some- 
thing real  and  substantial ;  that  in  sound  doctrine  faithfully  set 
forth  and  app^lied,  there  is  a  renewing  and  a  vital  power.  Even 
schismatics  give  him  their  good  word,  and  infidels  and  scoffers 
find  no  cause  of  reproach  in  him.  Whatever  be  the  hold  of  the 
church  upon  the  country,  it  \^  mainly  thrcMigh  such  men  that  she 

•  In  turning  to  the  parliamentary  debates,  we  firui  an  additional  proof  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  knew  nothing  of  the  enactment  relating  to  the 
nummary  removal  of  curates.  It  was  his  Grace  who  moved  the  «econd  reading  of 
the  bill  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords ;  bat  dfarly,  as  an  act  of  parHameotory  daty.,  m- 
4lertaken  for  the  fake  of  fornnrding  a  measure,  which,  Iiq  took  it  for  granted,  was 
unexceptionable  in  its  outlines,  though  not  acquainted  with  its  particulars.  Fbr 
Ihe  following  is  the  account  which  his  Grace  is  stated  to  have  given  of  the  bill. 
'*  The  object  of  it  was,  to  consolidate  into  one  act  all  the  laws  which  lay  scattered 
in  the  statute  book,  relative  to  spiritual  persons  holding  farms,  to  the  residence  of 
beneficed  clergyman  on  their  livings,  and  the  allowances  to  be  made  to  stipendiary 
curates.**  Not  one  word  about  summary  removals.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  tiii«  part 
«f  the  arrangement  was  unknown  to  bis  Grace. 
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retains  that  hold.  For  these  are  the  nien,  whether  curates  or  in- 
cumbents,  who  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  people ;  and  possess 
an  honest  influence,  which  they  may  exercise  with  credit  and 
utility,  and  in  which  no  good  man  need  blush  to  acquiesce. 
Sorry  should  we  be,  then,  if  we  perceived  any  tendency,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  to  sacrifice  their  interests  or  to 
alienate  their  affections.  Sorry  are  we,  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
curate  in  particular,  to  detect  somewhat  of  such  a  tendency  in  the 
Act  before  us. 

Berhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  Act,  one  clause  excepted,  is 
much  in  thecarate's  favour: — provides  for  his  more  liberal  main- 
tenance, and  secures  him,  in  some  particular  circumstances,  from 
the  caprice  of  the  incumbent.  But,  be  it  observed,  and  the  sub- 
ject has  been  already  touched  upon,  much  of  this  favour  is  pre- 
carious, being  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  diocesan.  And 
the  same  impartiality  which  obliged  us  to  call  for  documents  be- 
fore, in  reference  to  the  statements  of  the  Curates'  Appeal,  obliges 
.Qs  to  call  for  documents  now.  We  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
observe,  that  before  we  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
benefit  which  has  actually  been  derived  by  the  curate,  from  these 
discretionary  enactments  in  his  favour,  we  must  have  some  means 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  discretion  has  been  exercised 
-^in  what  number  of  cases  the  power  committed  to  the  diocesan 
has  actually  been  exerted  for  the  curate's  protection  or  relief. 

We  are  desirous,  before  we  conclude,  to  offer  a  few  hints  for 
the  consideration  of  the  authors  of  the  Curates'  Appeal.  Who 
they  are,  we  know  not,  nor  inquire;  whether  persons  who  write  of 
evils  which  they  apprehend  being  such  as  have  actually  occurred, 
or  ministers  who  have  really  been  removed  from  their  curacies 
under  the  new  Act,  or  the  iriends  of  such  ministers  expressing 
their  sentiments.  Yet,  where  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a 
positive  judgment,  we  are  unwilling  to  form  a  harsh  one.  We 
suppose,  therefore,  we  cannot  well  suppose  less,  that  the  work  is 
the  production  of  men,  who,  for  whatever  cause,  have  actually 
had  their  licences  revoked ;  and  who,  if  they  have  not  been  harshly 
dealt  with,  at  least  think  so  in  their  own  minds.  We  would  ad- 
dress them,  then,  in  the  language  of  sympathy  and  respect ;  of 
sympathy,  as  sufferers ;  of  respect,  as  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment: and  we  would  say,  let  them  not  be  so  intent  upon  obtain- 
ing redress  by  appeals  to  their  country,  and  upon  justifying  them- 
selves, in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  eloquent  statements  of  their 
wrongs,  as  upon  deriving  that  support  from  higher  sources  of 
consmation,  which,  if  they  would  be  competent  to  communicate  it 
to  others,  they  must  first  know  how  to  find  for  themselves.  Let 
them  not  look  too  confidently  for  assistance  from  the  legislature. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  if  the  legislature,  having  once 
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passed  the  enactment,  suffer  their  attention  to  be  any  more  drawn 
to  the  subject,  that  they  will  deem  it  prudent  to  pursue  the 
obvious  course,  that  of  supporting  the  heads  of  the  church  against 
the  inferior  members;  of  listening  to  those  who  have  a  voice  and 
influence  in  their  proceedings,  rather  than  to  those  who  have 
none.  Neither  can  any  real  good  be  expected  to  result,  from 
jfneans  calculated  to  excite  a  political  feeling,  and  to  procure  in- 
terference on  the  parts  of  the  opponents  of  government.  They, 
already,  have  let  the  enactment  pass,  with  hardly  a  show  of  re- 
sistance. And  if  they  are  really  desirous  to  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  now  suffering  under  its  operation,  perhaps  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  is,  to  be  quiet.  Should  they  determine  to  take  the 
matter  up,  they  may,  indeed,  turn  it  ^o  account :  they  may  find 
in  it  a  new  argument  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is  ex- 
posed by  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  in  their  places; 
they  may  show  that  the  principles  of  the  constitution  have  been 
deserted  ;  they  may  declaim,  and  deprecate,  and  denounce ;  they 
-may  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  level  a  few  incivilities  at  their 
political  opponents;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  effect  any  real 
good;  they  are  not  likely  to  procure  redress.  Neither  do  we  ex- 
pect much  benefit  from  an  appeal  to  prelates.  Whatever  may 
nave  been  done  in  the  business  by  diocesans,  no  doubt  they  think 
they  have  done  what  is  right,  and  intend  to  stand  to  it.  Nor  is  it 
likely,  if  they  have  declined  to  make  known  the  motives  from 
which  they  have  acted  to  the  persons  principally  concerned,  that 
they  will  deem  it  necessary  to  communicate, them  to  the  public. 
As  a  body,  united  by  a  common  interest,  in  the  support  of  com- 
mon rights,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  will  show  a  very  general 
disposition  to  support  one  another.  "  Of  curates  in  general,"  as 
it  is  said,  "  they  literally  know  nothing,  except  from  others."* 
How  then  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  for  such  persons  they  will  go 
^ut  of  their  waVj  find  depart  from  a  plan  of  proceeding,  wbicli» 
no  doubt,  they  have  deliberately  determined  upon  following? 
^  l<>om  these  remarks,  then,  what  is  the  inference?  What  but 
4hi^  :-^that  the  present  is  an  occasion  for  Christian  principles 
to  have  their  effect ;  an  occasion  for  tlic  display  of  patience,  not 
perhaps  under  inquiry,  but  under  affliction:  an  occasion  where 
-thej^  is  full  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  passive  heroism  which 
forms  such  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Christian  character. 
-^Whether  the  writers  of  the  Curates' Appeal  are  such  as  they  are  there 
i^i^esented,  sufferers  "  for  righteousness  sake,"  or  sufferers  with- 
;©ut  any  consciousness  of  misconduct,  or  whether  they  have  actually 
fdone  wrong,  we  think  it  not  impossible,  if  they  look  around  them 
'fol*  assistance,  that  they  may  look  in  vain.     We  say,  then,  it  only 

'■ '  ■■''''^' '''  ''^  ' \ .         ' 

* "'  -''^  '  '■'■'■  ~      '  •  See  Curatca-  Appeal,  p,  183, 
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remains  for  them  to  look  upwards.  All  impatience  implies  want 
of  confidence.  It  implies  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  not 
resting  on  that  support  on  which  they  ought  to  rest.  It  should 
remind  them,  we  say  it  with  deference,  that  they  have  occasion  to 
look  to  themselves;  and  are  in  danger,  while  alleging  their 
grievances,  of  losing  their  hold  upon  a  firmer  stay  than  any  which 
the  removal  of  present  wrpngs  can  secure  to  them,  or  any  which 
the  efforts  of  tneological  hostility  can  take  away.  Neither  let 
them  lay  so  much  to  hc;art  the  circumstance  of  their  removal  from 
situations,  where  they  had  solaced  themselves,  perhaps,  with  the 
hope  of  usefulness.  If  the  suddenness  or  the  severity  of  the  pro* 
ceeding  has  roused  their  animosities,  this  may  be  the  worst  cir«> 
cumstance  in  the  whole  transaction.  All  things  are  ordered  by 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events;  and,  no  doubt,  all  thinga^ 
work  together  for  his  servants'  good.  When  once  a  man  has^ 
chosen  the  service  of  the  good  cause,  or  rather  is  chosen  to  it — 
when  once  he  has  known  his  master,  or  rather  is  known  of  him, 
he  must  remember  that  he  is  no  longer  a  director,  but  a  labourer; 
no  longer  an  artificer,  but  an  instrument.  Such  being  the  case, . 
it  ought  to  be  no  great  object  with  him  to  be  fi^ed:  he  ought  to 
deem  it  no  great  test  of  his  utility,  whether  he  is  employed  at  the  ~ 
station,  and  m  the  manner,  which  he  wished  and  expected.  What 
has  been  sown  by  him,  another  may  reap.  He  may  have  done  his 
work  at  one  place,  and  ic  may  be  thought  proper  to  transfer  him 
to  another.  The  faithful  and  accepted  servant  of  his  master  is 
always  at  his  post  Where  he  finds  himself^  there  is  his  place. 
He  is  not  under  his  own  care.  The  charge  of  him  is  taken  out  of 
his  own  hands,  to  be  transferred  to  better.  He  is  to  act  and  de- 
termine for  the  best.  But  when  circumstances  take  such  a  turn 
as  to  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  his  situation  and  prospects,  he 
is  still  to  think  that  every  thing  is  perfectly  right.  Let  him  not 
complain  that  the  laws  have  forsaken  him.  Why  should  he  place 
his  dependance  on  the  laws?  He  has  a  ground  of  dependance 
whidb,  if  all  law  were  taken  away,  would  continue  what  it  is.  On 
this  ground  let  him  rest.  Let  him  feel  it  as  something  firm 
beneath  his  feet.  Let  him  learn  to  think  of  it  and  to  know  it  as 
something  real  and  something  substantial.  Then,  though  he  be 
actually  abandoned  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  his  country^ 
though  his  wrongs  be  overlooked  by  the  keener  eye  of  faciion, 
though  he  be  able  even  to  make  out  a  case  which  shall  present 
the  frightful  picture  of  dissolute  laymen  and  secular  divines  com- 
bining to  oppress  and  overwhelm  him,  let  him  be  in  notliing 
terrified  by  his  adversaries.  He  has  resources  which  they  cannot 
take  away ;  and  of  which  he  has  learnt  to  feel  the  comfort  and 
consolation,  in  real  temptations,  real  trials,  and  real  difiiculties. 
Should  it  become  apparent,  that  the  enemies  of  religion  are  his 
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eaemies,  be  will  not  fear  the-  desperate  acts  of  men  who  are 
grasping  at  any  device  to  save  a  sinking  cause,  and  who  '^  hav^ 
great  wrath,  because  they  know  that  they  have  but  a  short  time." 
And,  doubtless,  as  the  bitterness  of  his  adversaries  increases, 
new  causes  of  encoiu*agement  will  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Reasonable  men,  however  imdecided  in  their  religious  views, 
will  not  see  things  growing  too  bad,  will  not  endure  to  see  down- 
right violence  and  mjustice,  without  interposing  in  favour  of  the 
injured : — in  the  same  way  as  when  the  serpent  in  the  apocalypse 
•*  cast  out  of  his  moutli  water  as  a  flood,"  after  the  victim  of  his 
persecutions,  even  the  earth  **  opened  her  mouth,"  and  swallowed 
It  up. 

Above  all,  let  the  man  who  is  earnestly  devoted  to  his  master's 
uervice,  endeavour  to  *  avoid  needless  controversy.  When  the 
enemy  stands  as  an  adversary  to  him  in  the  way,  he  must  needs 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  contest,  or  relinquish  his  journey.  But 
we  would  offer  it  as  a  general  ruk,  that  the  direct  promotion  of 
good  is  the  grand  object,  not  contention  with  evil.  Let  him  not 
tnen  be  diverted  from  this  object,  by  the  malice  of  those  who  are 
not  more  his  enemies  than  they  are  the  enemies  of  religion.  Let 
him  remember  that  there  never  was  offered  a  fitter  opening  for 
pious  and  benevolent  exertion,  than  that  which  the  present  times 
afford.  For  those,  in  particular,  whom  the  operation  of  the  Act 
before  us  has  suspended  from  any  immediate  concern  in  these  en- 
deavours ;  if  the  punishment  has  really  been  incurred  by  any 
misconduct  of  their  own,  may  they  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
error;  and,  acknowledging  it,  offer  due  submission.  If  they  are 
guiltless,  may  they  be  enabled  to  establish  their  innocence,  both 
to  the  world,  and  to  their  clerical  superiOTs.  In  either  case  may 
they  be  restored,  in  due  season,  if  it  be  fitting,  to  the  honourable 
functions  of  their  profession ;  and  exercise  them,  wherever  it  may 
be  best  that  they  should  be  placed,  with  credit  and  utility. 

While  we  are  expressing  our  good  wishes,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  extending  them  to  the  whole  church.  To  tranquillize  public 
feeling,  and  to  restore  a  right  tone  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  population,  are  objects  in  which  all  good  men  should 
Unite.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  as  much  rests  with  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  as  with  any  order  in  the  state.  The  exigences  of  the 
^mes  are  alarming ;  but  they  have  adequate  resources.  May  it 
be  their  study,  then,  and  their  labour,  to  bring  those  resources  to 
bear,  and  to  enable  them  to  have  their  full  effect.  While  infidel- 
ity vents  the  sarcasm  at  public  meetings,  while  faction  now  de- 
nounces infringements  of  the  laws,  now  conspires  for  their  over- 
throw; while  clamorous  patriotism  cackles  in  the  streets,  and 
collects  the  misguided  throng  to  be  crushed  l)y  the  prompt  arm 
ef  summary  justice ;  while  Justice,  in  the  emergency,  drops  the 
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scales,  that  she  mnj  lay  both  hands  to  the  sword,  may  the  chureh 
know  her  proper  station,  and  perform  iier  duties.  ^'  Lifting  aloft; 
the  flaming  torch  of  revelation,"  may  she  direct  all  eyes  to  the 
eposs,  ana  may  all  who  look  upon  it,  find  healing  and  relief, 
May  she  catch,  not  thwart,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  re* 
Biarkabbr  and  perceptibly  impelling  men  to  seek  after  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  And  as  means  of  forwarding  the  inquiry^ 
may  she  cordially  unite  in  those  undertakings  and  institution9 
which  promote  the  desired  object  by  unexceptionable  means,  and 
€ven  in  the  measures  they'  adopt  are  attended  with  collateral 
benefits,  which  only  become  of  secondary  importance  when  com-^ 
pared  with  the  ends  that  they  pursue.  For  of  this  we  feel  assured^ 
that  our  church,  if  not  united,  has  nothing  in  her  constitution 
which  prevents  her  uniting,  with  every  honest  design,  for  pro^ 
moting  the  spiritual  welfiire  of  mankind. 

Our  church  comprises  men  whose  sentiments  are  widely  at 
variance,  and  that  upon  very  important  subjects.  But  we  shall 
ever  maintain  that  there  is  no  class  of  her  ministers  which  does 
not  contain  men  of  sincere  and  upright  intentions  (with  all  thrir 
outrageous  inveteracy,  we  should  be  almost  unwilling  to  except 
even  the  extinguishers),  men  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  truths 
And  are  willing  to  promote  it,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  employed.  We  rejoice  then  in  perceivings 
that  the  well-disposed  of  all  classes  are  so  far  united,  however 
they  may  be  divided  as  to  modes  of  proceeding;  that  they  all  are 
anxious  and  active  for  the  promotion  of  good;  and  that  the 
ultra-extinguishers,  some  of  whom,  we  fear,  are  consistently 
hostile  to  good  of  every  kind,  are  a  party  daily  becoming  less  for- 
midable for  number,  weight,  and  respectability.  One  conse-* 
^juence,  we  think,  will  unquestionably  follow  from  the  present 
state  of  affairs;  that  all  wnose  minds  are  well-disposed,  and 
whose  intentions  are  good,  will  find  themselves  called  upon  to  take 
H  decided  part.  This  effect  we  look  for,  from  the  violence  and 
precipitance  of  the  ultras.  Men  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  time 
to  temporize ;  that  they  must  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other :  that,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  they  must  either  de- 
termine to  stand  apart  from  every  thing  professional  and  distin- 
guishing, and  to  abstain  from  every  useful  exertion;  or  must 
devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  take  a  concern  in 
every  thing  that  is  good,  and  become  decidedly  clerical  in  their 
habits,  occupations,  and  pursuits.  And  may  it  be  our  happiness 
to  see  a  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  all  the  worthy  ministers  of 
our  establishment.  If  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
Others  have  shown  themselves  extravagant  in  their  teaching,  or 
hypocritical  in  their  deportment,  let  not  this  frighten  them  from, 
stating  true  doctrine,  or  firom  exemplifying .  its  effects  in  their 
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lives.  Regulating  their  instructions  and  their  conduct  by  the 
standard  ot  Scripture,  may  they  determine  in  both  instances  to , 
pursue  the  right  path,  wherever  it  may  conduct  them.  May  they 
teach  the  trutli,  though  truth  appear  to  verse  on  tlie  very  limits 
of  what  the  world  censures  and  rejects.  May  their  conduct  be 
^vemed  by  the  rule  of  right,  though  rectitude  should  some- 
tunes  bring  them  close  upon  singularity.  In  their  attempts  at 
usefulness,  may  they,  above  all  things,  he  cautious  of  shrinking- 
from  contact  with  any  particular  set  of  men,  or  from  a  concern 
and  share  in  any  honest  design  of  improvement.  If  tliis  were 
right,  it  would  be  right  that  the  advantages  of  an  establishment^ 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  should  be  entirely  neutral- 
ized ;  and  that  our  church,  for  many  good  purposes,  should  be 
totally  unserviceable.  In  such  a  case,  the  enactment  of  good 
laws,  or  the  removal  of  bad  ones,  would  never  remedy  the  eviL 
A  clause  more  or  less  would  never  make  amends  for  so  material 
a  defect 

And  throughout  their  progress,  may  they  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  tnose,  who,  after  making  a  good  beginning,  have 
£tiled  as  they  advanced,  by  losing  their  hold  upon  the  Head  of 
that  spiritual  body,  the  members  of  w*hich  cannot  fail  of  becom- 
ing dead  and  unserviceable,  the  moment  their  connexion  i& 
broken  with  the  sources  of  their  nourishment  and  increase.  In 
Him,  if  a  man  abide  not,  ^'  He  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is: 
withered."  Therefore,  if  otheris  forget  their  master,  may  they 
not  forget  Him.  If  others  become  secular,  may  they  npt  become 
secular.  May  they  abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  them.  In  Him  they 
may  find  a  firm  foundation  and  an  unerring  guide.  Then,  it  may  < 
be  hoped,  having  begun  well,  they  will  go  on  well  even  to  the  end*  - 
For  though  ^' even  the  youths  shall  famt  and  be  weary^and  the 
voung  men  shall  utterly  fall;"  yet,  "they  that  wait  upon  the. 
JLord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  .^halL  mount  up  with  ' 
wings  as  eagles ;  they  sliall  rui)  and  not  be  weary^  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint."  ,    , 


Art.  XIV.— TAe  Hisfooi/  of  the  Jews*  from  theDeUniction  oFJem^ 
salem  to  tlie  Present  Time.  -By  Hannah  Adams,  of  j^oston^ 
America.     Reprinted  London^.  1818,   Svo,    .  . 

L  HE  attention  of  the  public  has  been  strongly  turned,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  to  tnejCaseof  the  Jews  on  the  Continent; 
who  have  suffered  a  d&gcee  of  unprovoked  persecution  scarcely 
exceeded  in  the  blackest  .night  p£:  superstition,  and  not  to  b^ 
easily  accounted  fo^  ia  ^\this  enlightened  age»"  when  jiU  creeds,!  ^ 
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and  no  creeds,  seem  of  pretty  equal  value  among  too  large  a 
portion  of  mankind.  It  would  require  a  better  knowledge  of  the, 
mysteries  of  German  intrigue  than  we  possess  to  account  for  the 
real  origin  of  these  violent  proceedings.  In  an  age  like  this, 
we  cannot  plausibly  attribute  excesses,  which  have  disgraced  so 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  the  existence  of  religious  fanati- 
cism. All  fever  of  tliis  kind  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
lowered  by  the  copious  bleedings  and  meagre  philosophical  diet 
of  the  French  revolutionary  epoch.  '  >fcr  do  we  think  that 
political  causes  alone  would  account  for  these  proceedings ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind,  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  what  general 
benefit  could  arise  from  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  the 
Jews.  We  should  upon  the  whole  therefore  be  rather  inclined 
to  attribute  these  events  to  commercial  jealousy.  The  Jews  * 
are  formidable  rivals  in  the  traffic  of  many  of  the  places  which 
have  exhibited  the  hostility  to  which  we  allude;  and  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  unaccompanied  by  large  and  enlightened  views 
of  the  nature  and  spirit  ot  commerce,  would  readily  lead  a  few 
of  those  who  are  more  immediately  affected  by  their  vicinity, 
to  wish  their  expulsion.  The  electrical  battery  once  charged 
and  exploded,  the  shock  would  rapidly  extend  to  all  who  were 
united  in  the  same  circle,  however  distant  in  place,  or  apparently 
unconnected  with  each  other. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Denmark  and  Germany  shpuld 
be  both  agitated  with  this  strange  mania  for  persecuting  an*' 
industrious  race  of  men,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  religious 
principles,  or  their  moral  crimes,  have  certainW  conducted  them- 
selves for  many  years  as  peaceful  members  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  settle.   Among  the  possible  reasons 
whidi  may  be  assigned  for  this  burst  of  jealousy,  nftay  be-  men-**; 
tioned  the  high  tone  which  die  Jews  are  said  to  have  assumed  ' 
in  demanding  redress  of  their  grievances, .  at  the  Congress^  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     But  the  simple  fact  of  tlie  cAsef  isj  that' what ' 
was  done  on  that  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  arose  from  the 
disinterested  benevolence  of  Christians.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
we  have  reason  to  know  from  private  as  well  as  official  sources 
of  information,  took,  not  only  pciitically,  but  personally,  ahid  cor-  '^ 
diimy,  a  very  activepart  in  promotiiig  the  benefit  of  that  long  per*- 
secuted  race.    An  English  gentleman,  weI14aiown;fer  his  iesA<yds 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  was,  we  believe,  desired^^ 
to  draw  up  a  variety  of  papers  and  memorials  on  the  subj^cd.  ^ 
These  were  made  the  substratum  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress^  -^ 
and  furnished  the  resolutions  to  which  the^lliedPowers  mutu«i  '^ 
ally  agreed.     It  is  true  that  the  Jews  are  every  where  anxieus>x 
for  obtaining  larger  ^  privileges  |haii  they  at  present  enjoy  iii 
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many  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  it  is  eqiiaily  true  Aol;  diej 
were  not  uninterested  spectators  of  that  memorable  Congress,  in. 
which  the  rights  of  humanity  at  large  were  consulted,  and  where 
the  advocates  of  Africans  as  weU  as  Jews  made  their  solemn 
appeal.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  were 
the  cause  of  what  was  then  done  in  their  fiivour.  TTie  obvious 
&ct  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  inclines  to  a  large  and  liberal 
policy ;  France,  Russia,,  Holland,  and  other  states,  have  gruited 
considerable  privileges  to  the  Jews j  and  the  consideration  which 
their  case  demands  has  been  very  widely  recognized  among  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe,  especially  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  has,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  encouraged  them  to  settle 
in  his  dominions.  Prance  also  has  taken  the  saine  line  of  libe- 
ral policy.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  recommending  them  to  the  attentioR 
and  favourable  regard  of  his  subjects,  and  urging  the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  education  of  their  children ;  which  edict  slept 
for  a  long  time  unnoticed  even  by  the  Jews  themselves,  till 
lately  discovered  and  brought  into  notoriety  by  an  English, 
clergyman.  So  that  should  the  Jews  see  fit  to  emigrate  iroai 
Denmark  and  Germany,  the  scenes  of  these  disgraceful  out'-- 
rages  against  them,  they  will  readily  find  other  nations  by 
whom  tney  will  be  received  with  welcome,  for  the  sake  of  their 
financial  and  commercial  utility. 

But  to  be  degraded  and  oppressed  by  their  fellow-creatures  is 
no  new  thing  with  this  unfortunate  race.  Christians — we  use 
the  term  in  courtesy — have,  in  every  age  since  the  reverses  of 
that  nation,  acted  towards  them  with  a  severity  which,  however 
•well  deserved  by  them  at  the  hands  of  a  Higher  Power,  it  ill 
became  their  fellow-beings  to  bestow.  Is  it  that  Jews  are  si^ 
posed  to  have  no  feeling,  or  that  Christians  have  no  concience? 
Or  do  mankind  think  Jews  are  to  be  treated  like  eels  and  skates^ 
to  be  crimped  and  flayed  alive,  and  for  the  same  reason,  accord- 
ing to  the  piscatory  logic,  that  *•  they  are  so  used  to  it,  that 
thev  do  not  mind  it  !'* 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  and  is  certainly  muck 
to  the  credit  of  female  benevolence,  that  among  those  wno  have 
exerted  themselves  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  against  this 
long-injured  and  proscribed  race,  must  be  enumerated  two 
female  authors,  without  concert  with  each  other,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Miss  Edgeworth*s  Harrin^n  was  comr 

Sosed  expressly  as  a  recantation  of  some  harsh  thmgs  which  Ae 
ad  herself  written  against  that  people ;  and  mough  as  a 
novel  it  had  no  great  merit,  and  as  an  argument  was^  by  bo 
means  conclusive  (for  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  a  worthy  and 
amiable  character  is  not  a  proof  that  the  nation  to  .which  he  be- 
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longs  is  also  worthy  and  amiable),  yet  as  a  conquest  over  early 
prepossessions,  and  as  a  proof  of  benevolence  and  liberality  of 
sentiment,  it  conferred  honour  upon  the  writer.* 

A  much  better,  and  we  trust  a  more  efficient  female  attempt, 
to  direct  the  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  to  commi- 
serate the  Jews,  and  to  raise  their  condition  in  the  general  scale 
of  society,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  now  under  consideration* 
It  is  easy  for  a  Cumberland  to  picture  a  Sheva,  or  a  Shakspeare 
a  Shylock;  and  from  such  opposite  representations  a  popular 
assembly  easily  learns  to  esteem  or  reprobate  the  whole  race  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  average  specimen.  But 
such  representations  are  equally  unfair ;  for  after  all,  the  Jews 
are  doubtless  pretty  much  like  otha*  men,  except  so  far  as  their 
conduct  is  influenced  by  national  prejudices,  or  by  the  reactioa 
of  the  general  opinion  of  others  upon  their  characters  and  feel- 
ings. The  fair  way  of  estimating  their  average  worth  is  to  study 
their  history ;  and  if  this  should Hbe  found,  as  we  fear  will  be  the 
csLSCy  to  place  their  character  in  a  low  point  of  the  scale,  we 
should  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  usually  existed,  and  the  provocations  and 
injuries  which  have  tended  to  render  them  what  they  are. 

Preferring  therefore  the  testimony  of  facts  to  the- speculations 
of  imagination,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Shakspeare  and  Cum- 
berland and  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  weigh  with  impartiality  the 
pages  of  history,  both  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  show  the  treatment  which  they  haVe  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-men.  As  the  late  events  in  Germany  have 
rendered  the  subject  extremely  interesting  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  as  the  state  of  the  Jews,  since  the  destruction  of  their  city 
by  the  Romans,  is  comparatively  little  known,  we  think  it  will 
not  be  displeasing  to  our  readers  if  we  detail  a  few  particulars 
relative  to  their  sufferings  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and 
recommend  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  line  of  conduct  on 
thepart  of  Christian  communities. 

The  early  annals  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  more  widely  diffused 
and  extensively  read  than  those  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.. 
Relative  to  those  remote  periods,  when  fact  and  fable  are  so 
closely  blended  in  the  historical  records  of  other  communities, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  separation,  this  singular  people  are  known 
to  possess  authentic  documents,  as  conspicuous  for  their  evidence 

♦  We  might  add  the  names  of  several  other  female  writers,  -who  have,  of  late 
years,  been  very  earnest  in  exciting  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
oppoting  «4i08e  prejuilicea  which  exclud«d  them  frmn  the  pale  of  geneia)  society. 
One  £agli«h  lady  ia  patticular,  now  deceased,  h  known  to  have  been  the  author 
of  some  religions  tracts  which  are  said  to  have  convinced  the  minds  of  some  weU» 
informed  Jews  on  the  Continent  of  the  truth  of  Christianitv. 
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as  their  antiquity.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
very  characteristics  which  marked  this  people  in  those  early 
periods,  are  still  found  among  their  national  peculiarities  at 
the  present  day.  All  their  simerings,  their  vicissitudes,  their 
wanderings,  have  not  been  able  to  efface  the  mark  of  their 
identity.  Tlieir  name  and  nation  are  written  in  their  very 
countenance;  and  they  are  insulated  among  tiie  nations  as  mucn 
by  their  external  appearance  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  reli- 
gious worship. 

We  leave  to  divines  to  apply  these  facts  to  the  confirmation 
of  higher  subjects ;  but  even  in  a  subordinate  point  of  view,  the 
circumstance  is  not  unimportant.  In  truth  we  scarcely  know 
of  a  more  interesting  field  for  the  researches  of  a  truly  philoso- 
phical mind,  than  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  We  see  in 
them,  a  people  venerable  for  their  antiquity;  renowned  in  early 
periods  for  their  martial  prowess ;  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  peculiar  habits  of  life,  oy  a  religion  and  a 
government  equally  without  a  precedent  and  a  transcript. 
Their  restoration  from  their  long  and  frequent  captivities, 
without  material  alteration  in  habits,  in  language,  or  in  their 
civil  and  religious  polity,  is  a  singular  and  unprecedented  fact. 
But  what  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  their  history,  is  their 
modem  condition.  We  leave  the  philosopher  who  denies 
revelation,  to  show,  if  he  can,  from  what  other  cause  it  has 
happened  that  a  nation  universally  dispersed,  without  a  head 
or  a  government,  witli  every  possible  inducement  of  a  worldly 
kind  to  identify  themselves  with  the  communities  among  whom 
they  have  resided,  have  yet  continued  "  a  peculiar  people,"  and 
instead  of  bein^  melted  down  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the 
surrounding  nations,  have  still  retained  the  deep  unpress  and 
prominent  features  of  their  early  manners. 

It  is  quite  curious,  even  setting  aside  those  higher  questions 
which  render  the  subject  of  far  more  importance  than  as  a  mere 
philosophical  investigation — to  observe  the  minute  coincidence 
of  their  actual  fate  with  the  predictions  of  their  early  records. 
It  is  well  known  that,  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  they 
became  the  depositaries  of  a  code  of  moral  and  religious  injunc- 
tions of  a  very  peculiar  and  exalted  nature,  and  mis  at  a  time 
when  the  remainder  of  the  world  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  bar- 
barism and  superstition.  The  knowledge  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  great  moral  precepts  which  all  the  civilized 
world  have  since  concurred  to  pronounce  wise  and  goody 
was  undeniably  preserved  for  many  generations  in  this  singular 
race.  And  without  academies  or  institutes  for  the  promotion 
of  general  learning,  they  have  produced  one  surprising  and 
immortal  volmne,  as  to  which  no  work  of  antiquity  can  be 
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compared  for  the  preciousness  of  Its  instruction  and  the  beauties 
of  its  composition.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  philosophical 
cause   of  their  superiority  in  these  respects.     They  certainly 
were  not  a  nation  remarkable  for  their  profundity  of  wisdom ; 
they  were  not  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  poets,  or  logicians ;  as 
historians   or  philosophers.     If  indeed  we  believe — (and  who, 
that  has  fairly  studied  the  question,  will  venture  to  rfwbelieve  ?) 
the  Mosaic  records,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  obvious;— 
they  were  better  informed  on  the  great  subject  of  theology, 
because  the  Creator  himself  saw  fit  to  make  them  the  chosen 
depositaries  of  his  will,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  knowledge  of  "  the  one  true  God,"  amidst 
the  superstitions  and  polytheism  of  those  dark  ages,  and  might 
transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  the  revelation  which  had  been 
disclosed  to  themselves.     To  this  end  it  was  obviously  necessary 
that  they  should  be  segregated  from  the  mass  of  mankind ;  that 
their  rites,   their  customs,    their   religion,   their  government, 
should  all  partake  of  a  partial  and  exclusive  character.     Now 
the  facts  of  the  case  most  closely  coincide  with  this  hypothesis. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  supposing  such  a  revelation  made, 
and  such  objects  intended  to  be  gained,  a  plan  of  government 
and  religion  better  fitted  to  answer  the  end  designed.     Many 
of  the  most  peculiar  and  otherwise  unaccountable  particulars 
detailed  in  the  history  of  their  early  legislation,  may  be  easily 
solved,  on  the  above-mentioned  supposition.     But  the  particular 
point  to  which  at  the  opening  of  this  paragraph  we  intended  to 
advert,  was  the  minute  correspondence  of  their  actual  history 
with  the  predictions  of  their  early  records.     If  an  important  end 
were  intended  to  be  secured,  as  was  the  case  in  question,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  means  for  its  accomplishment 
should  be  correspondingly  elaborate ;  if  certain  offences  were  to 
be  prevented ;  if,  for  example,  a  breach  of  the  moral  and  political 
rules  of  the  community  was  to  be  strictly  guarded  against ;  if 
intercourse  with  heathen  nations,  by  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  one  true  God  might  be  weakened,  was  to  be  checked, — the 
lawgiver  would  naturally  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  impression 
made   on  the   minds   of  the  people  by  predictions  of  the  evils 
which  should  ensue  in  case  of  their  disobedience.     All  this  was 
very  natural  and  obvious.     But  that  these  predictions  should  be 
actually  fulfilled,  and  this  in  all  their  minute  details^  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  though  they  are  daily  before  our  eyes,  we  can- 
not account  for  on  the  usual  principles  which  govern  human  so- 
ciety, or  by  analogies  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  is  doubtless 
a  fact  not  a  little  curious  and  surprising* 

We  will  select  but  one  among  many  illustrations  of  the  point 
upon  which  we  have  thus  incidentally  touchedt     We  find  among 
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the  early  records  of  this  people  (see  Deuteronomy  xxyii^)ainiimte 
specification  of  the  corresponding  benefits  and  calamities  which 
should  result  to  their  nation  in  the  ev^it  of  their  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  those  commands,  which  we  have  already  inti- 
mated were  given  them  for  purposes  of  very  high  importance, 
as  well  to  posterity  and  to  other  nations,  as  to  themselves.  Now 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  had  that  portion  of  allowedly 
authentic  documents  been  actually  written  at  a  date  several 
thousand  years  later,  and  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  subse- 
quent Jewish  history,  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  exact 
or  specific.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  narrative  of 
their  sufferings  and  captivities,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  tbe 
threatened  vengeance  against  certain  well*-defined  and  specified 
transgressions,  of  whicn  idolatry  was  the  chief.  If  our  readers 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  that  portion  of  thdr  ancient 
history  (and  it  is  but  one  portion  among  many)  with  the  subse- 
quent facts  of  the  case,  mey  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
coincidence.  Have  not,  for  instance,  the  Jews  almost  ever  been, 
as  it  was  predicted,  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  should  be^ 
'**  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all  nations?"  Is  not  the 
verv  term  "  Jew  "  a  trite  expression  for  all  that  is  mean^  unjust^ 
and  odious  ?  Has  not  the  prediction  "  thou  shalt  be  removed 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth"  been  fulfilled  frequently^  mi 
with  a  literalness  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  on  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  ?  for  no  other  nation  whatever  could^  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  to  have  exemplified  this  prediction.  Ahnost 
the  wh<de  histcny  of  this  people,  both  before  and  since  their  last 
national  dispersion,  is  a  literal  c(Hnment  on  the  threatening— 
^'  Thou  shalt  build  a  house  and  shalt  not  dwell  therein ;  thou  sfialt 
plant  a  vineyard,  and -shalt  not  gather  the  grapes  thereof.  Thine 
ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  therecrf'; 
•thine  ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away  before  thy  face,  and  shall 
not  be  restored  unto  thee ;  thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto  thine 
enemies,  and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue  them."  The  JewSi 
we  say,  have  but  too  well  exemplified  in  their  history  the  vera- 
city of  this  threatening;  for,  as  we  shall  show  more  fiiUy  in  the 
progress  of  this  paper,  they  have  been  made  the  victims  of  an 
arbitrary  rapacity  and  extortion,  which  has  never  been  equalled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  nation.  Even  the  succeeding  verse, 
which  predicts  tnat  their  sons  and  their  daughters  should  be 
given  unto  another  people,  has  been  often  literally  realized. 
Emanuel  of  Portugal,  for  instance,  ordered  all  Jewish  children 
and  young  persons,  to  be  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents,  ana 
consigned  to  others,  to  be  educated  in  principles  which  their 
forefathers  abhorred ;  And  a  variety  of  similar  cases  might  be 
added.     As  to  their  being  "  oppressed  and  crushed,  by  nations 
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^nrkidii  they  knew  not,"  it  would  be  superflaons  to  detail  particu- 
lar cases,  when  their  whole  history  is  "  but  as  one  scene,  acting 
this  Argument."     In  Persia,   for  example,   they  were  at  one 
period   stripped  of  all  their  property,  and  condemned  to  go 
About  like  oogs,  with  clogs  of  wood  round  their  necks*     The 
fulfilment  of  frequent  premctions  that  they  should  be  ^^  carried 
Away  ci^tive"  is  a  subject  of  too  great  notoriety  to  need  illus-* 
traticm;  and  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted,  that  ^^  all  these 
curses  have  come  upon  th^n  for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and 
'Upon  their  seed."     llet  any  man  compare  the  following  passages 
with,  the  authentic  azmals ,  of  the  nation,  and  say  if  it  has  not 
been  accomplished  with  singular  minuteness ;  especially  in  the 
si^e  and  captivity  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Romans  under  Titus: 
*'  Thou  shalt  serve  thine  enemies  which  the  Lord  shall  send 
against  thee:  ...andhe  shallputayokeof  iron  upon  thyneck...  The 
I^nrd  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  ^^id  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  ea^e  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou 
«halt  not  understand;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which 
shall  Aot  regard  die  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the 
young :  and  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  dT 
thy  land,  until  thon  be  destroyed. ..  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in 
all  thy  gates,   until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down, 
wherein  tnou  trustedst..     And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine 
own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,*.,  in  the 
sieges,  and  in  die  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  dis- 
tress thee.''     This  latter  circumstance,  which  has  not  oflen  hap- 
pened to  any  other  nation,  was  literally  accomplished  in  the 
Jewish  history  more  than  once.    If  the  reader  will  r^fer  either  to 
the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  vi.  28), 
orto  Josephus's  account  of  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem,  he  will  find  a 
dire  verification  of  the  passage,  and  this  with  the  almost  incredi- 
ble additi(ms  m^itioned  in  me  next  verse :     ^'  The  t^ider  and 
delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set 
the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  aud  tender- 
nesi^,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 
toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her  young 
one  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her 
children  which   she  shall  bear,   for  she  shall   eat  them  for 
want  of  all  things  secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness,  where- 
with thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates."     These 
•  are  not  the  ordinary  and  natm*al  features  of  a  common  siege ; 
for  what  other  crty  is  there  that  would  not  have  surrendered 
long  befixre  it  came  to  an  issue  like  this  ?  So  palpably  was 
the  prediction  frilfilled — "  The   Lord  shall  give  thee  a  trem- 
bling  hearty  and  failing  of  eyes  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  thy 
life  shall  hang  in  douot  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day 
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and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life,"  that  it 
has  become  matter  of  notorious  history,  that  the  Jews,  ever 
expecting  seizure,  and  oppression,  and  spoliation,  have  in  every 
age  exemplified  the  character  here  described.  Juvenal  speaks 
proverbially  of  "  Judsea  tremens ;"  and  a  more  modem  author 
mentioning  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  LisbcMi  in  1506, 
says,  that  "  terror  so  overwhelmed  them,  that  the  living  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  dead."  We  might  thus  proceed 
throughout  this  really  astonishing  tissue  of  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions; in  which  the  magnitude  of  their  calamities  is  summed  up,  in 
the  emphatic  circumstance,  that  they  should  be  offered  for  sale, 
and  none  should  buy ;  the  number  of  captives  should  over-satiate 
the  market.  Thus  Cicero  expressly  says :  **  Judaei  et  Syri, 
nationes  servituti  natae  ;"  and  another  writer  reports,  that  after 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  there  were  "  Plurimi  venales,  sed  pauci 
emptores ;  quia  Romani  in  servitutem  Judfeos  dedignabantur, 
nee  Judaei  superarent  qui  redimerent  suos."  St.  Jerome  relates  a 
similar  story  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Adrian ;  with  the 
addition,  that  those  who  could  not  find  purchasers  perished  by 
shipwreck,  or  famine,  or  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  seem  a  little  out  of  our  pro« 
vince;  but  we  have  ventured  upon  them  because  the  recent 
attacks  of  vulgar  infidelity  have  especially  selected  the  Mosaic 
writings  for  the  mark  of  their  ridicule  and  obloquy.  We  can- 
not forget  that  our  religion  is  founded  upon  the  authenticity 
and  divinity  of  the  Jewish  dispensation;  and  that  if  the  latter  be 
exploded,  the  former  must  also  fall.  It  is  indeed  with  an  express 
view  of  subverting  Christianity,  that  the  new  race  of  infidel 
writers,  who  differ  only  from  the  old  ones  in  being  less  literate 
and  more  scurrilous  (for  more  malignant,  and  conceited,  and 
mendacious,  they  could  not  be),  have  lately  poured  forth  from  the 
Jacobinical  press  the  nauseous  decoctions  of  their  atheistical 
philosophy. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject.  In  adverting  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  nation  we  will  not  cany  our  readers 
farther  back  than  the  siege  of  their  once  illustrious  city  by  Titus. 
Their  previous  troubles,  particularly  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  occurred  to  them  under  the  kings  of 
Persia,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  well  as 
under  the  Ashmonean  princes,  till  the  time  of  their  treacherous 
subjugation  to  the  Romans  by  Pompey  (B.  C.  65\  and  thence  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  matter  for  a  volume,  and  must  be 
wholly  passed  over  in  this  transient  sketch.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  of  some  of  the  scenes  which  occurred  during  these  periods 
without  feeling  the  utmost  pity  for  this  often  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated people.     We  are  not,  however,  about  to  panegyrize  their 
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conduct  while  we  lament  their  sufFerings — two  points  which  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  keep  quite  distinct  in  perusing  the  present 
sketch..  In  some  cases,  however,  their  honourable  attachment  to 
their  religion  was  the  cause  of  part  of  their  sufFerings,  and  so  far 
merits  emogium ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  siege  of  Jdt'usalem  by 
Pompey,  when  their  refusal  to  violate  the  Divine  law  by  working 
on  the  sabbath  day,  prevented  their  opposing  the  erection  of 
those  outworks  which  were  destined  to  subdue  their  city.  The 
Jews  always  felt  keenly  on  the  subject  of  their  hallowed  obser- 
vances; and  among  their  acutest  sufferings  must  be  enumerated 
tlie  frequent  pollution  of  their  temple  by  sacrilegious  strangers. 
Josephus  relates  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  after  slaying  forty 
thousand  Jews,  and  selling  as  many  captives,  to  glut  his  vengeance 
at  a  supposed  revolt,  and  on  account  of  their  rejoicing  at  a  rumour 
being  circulated  of  his  death,  forced  his  way  into  the  holy  of  holies ; 
and  as  the  grossest  insult  he  could  invent,  sacrificed  a  large  hog 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  oflFering.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  determined 
to  confine  oar  remarks  to  a  subsequent  period  of  their  history,  we 
might  have  mentioned  the  persecution  under  this  Antiochus  as 
perhaps  the  most  severe  which  they  had  ever  been  called  upon 
to  endure.  He  drained  their  capital  of  treasure,  and  filled  it  with 
blood.  He  dispatched  Appollonius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  to  massacre  the  men,  and  sell  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves;  an  order  which  was  but  too  well  obeyed  on 
the  day  of  consecrated  rest,  when  the  pe<^le  were  assembled  for 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  city  was  then  plundered,  set  on 
fire,  and  the  walls  demolished;  tliough  the  temple  was  pel*- 
mitted  to  stand,  its  services  were  prohibited;  and  a  fortress  built 
by  its  side  to  overlook  and  assault  all  who  came  to  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  An  order  was  further  given  to  dedicate 
the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus ;  and  all  who  refused  adoration  to 
the  idol  were  either  massacred  or  compelled  to  endure  the  most 
exquisite  tortures.  Every  copy  of  the  law  which  could  be  pro- 
cured was  destroyed;  and  the  penalty  of  immediate  death  was 
promulgated  and  enforced  against  any  individual  who  should  be 
found  with  a  copy  in  his  possession,  or  who  should  dare  to  put  in 
practice  any  part  of  the  ritual  of  Moses.  At  this  distressing 
period,  multitudes  retreated  to  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  subsisted 
on  herbs  and  roots.  Large  numbers  apostatized;  yet  so  great 
was  the  constancy  of  others,  that  Antiochus,  exasperated  by  the 
boldness  with  which  they  defied  his  edicts,  visited  the  city  in 
person,  and  with  the  stake  and  the  rack  endeavoured  to  subdue 
their  fortitude.  Among  his  victims  were  the  venerable  Eleazar, 
and  a  mother  with  her  seven  sons. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (A.  D.  70) 
that  their  measure  of  sufFerings  may  be  said  to  have  been  complete, 
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The  horrors  "of  that  tiege^  and  the  subsequent  carnage  an(}fii$per<^ 
sion,  have  never  been  exceected,  and  probably  were  never  equftllei 
Their  previous  sufferings  under  the  Roman  governors,  veho 
exercised  the  most  arbitrary  <tominion  over  them,  we  might  have 
^ou^t  wA'e  strfBciently  severe.  We  find,  for  example,  on  one 
-eceastoQ,  tw0ity-two  thousand  Jews  massacred  at  Cesarea,  fifty- 
two  thottsand  at  Alexandria,  two  thousand  at  Ptolenmis,  and 
thi-ee  thousand  five  hundred  cut  off  at  Jerusafem'  by  the  troops  of 
Florus  in  one  day.*  But  it  was  not  till  the  siege  of  Jemsalera 
that  the  fatal  cup  of  misery  appeared  completely  full.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  weakened  by  internal  factions  and 
intestine  wra-s,  the  victims  of  long  continued  oppression,  and 
broken  down  by  fomine  and  fatigue,  they  would  have  presented 
an  easy  and  inglorious  prize  to  the  well-appointed  and  victorious 
armies  of  Rome.  But  on  the  other  hand,  their  city  was  strong, 
aad  capable  of  sostaining  a  lengthened  siege*  Built  upon  rocks, 
and  surrounded  partly  by  deep  and  inaccessible  valleys,  and 
partly  by  triple  walls,  fortified  with  high  towers^  it  would  nor 
easily  have  been  subdued,  had  not  the  contending  factions  been 
tea  much  emplo}^  in  inventing  new  methods  of  mutual  destrud- 
tion  to  think  of  guarding  against  the  common  enemy,  whose 
triumphant  banners,  crowned  with  ^  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion," the  imperial  eagle^  w^^  seen  approaching  their  walls* 
Josephus  relates  (doubtless  with  some  exaggeration;,  that  in  their 
ungoverned  fury  the  rival  parties  li'asted  such  vast  quantities  of 
provisioiK  as  woukl  have  pr^ferved  the  city  for  many  years. 

Th«  sight  of  die  hostile  army,  fresh  from  the  dieyastatibn  of 
their  provinces,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  naturally 
pi*oduced  a  temporary  reconciliation  amoing  the  contending  fee- 
tibns;  who  in  union  rushed  Upon  the  common  invader  and 
repulsed  htm  to  the  mountains.  But  momentary  peace  brought 
with  it  a  renewal  of  party  spirit,  and  unfitted  the  city  for  a  new 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  rallied  thm  forces  for  a 
decisive  blow.  Trees  were  cut  down,  houses  were  levelled, 
rocks  cleft  asnnder,  vaJleys  filled  up,  towers  raised,  and  bat- 
tering rams  of  extraordinary  power  were  constructed  for  the 
demolition  of  the  city.  The  result  is  well  known :  wall  after 
wall  of  the  threefold  enclosure  was  broken  through;  femine 
assisted  the  efforts  of  the  conoueror,  who  in  vain  endeavoured 
by  every  means  to  persuade  tne  inhabitants  to  surrender  ^itt- 
out  entailing  further  calamities  upon  diemselves  and  their  de- 
voted city.      Vast   numbers  of  those  who,    emboldened,    or 


^«  TheJe^is^  it  mast  be- added,  eiercked  aimilar  cruetttctupon^ibe  RoaMBsand 
S^rUifs.  We  hftv«  before  stated,  ihnt  in  narrating  their  sufferings  and  pers«cutiQitf» 
ve-dre  not  v'tudiciUing  their  inaoc<»fce. 
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intiier  iiiiM3dene<[>  by  hanger,  ksued  Froni  tbe  wallsy  w«re  seized 
hv  the  Rumansy  and  vere  flCoi»md  and  crucified  before  the  eyea 
m  their  feIk>w--eountrymen.  five  hundred  and  more  are  re<*^ 
ported,  by  Josephus  to  have  thus  suiFered  each  day ;  "  so  that '*  h» 
adds,  ^^  space  was  wanted  for  the.cmaBeti  and  crosses  for  tlie 
mpttTea.^'.  Discouraged  and  exasperated  by  the.  frequent  repulses 
lie  had  suffered,  Titus  at  hngth  determined  (in  remarkable^ 
though  unintentional  conformity  to  our  Lord's  prediction,  Luke 
xiiu  4-3,}  to  enclose  the  city  with  a  strong  wall,  of  five  miies  in 
circuit,  which  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  soldiers  was  erected 
in  three  days;  so  that  all  ingress  or  regress  was  efSsctually  pro<» 
liibited.  The  famine  was  now  dreadfiil ;  putrescent  corpses  were 
«een  everywhere  lying  in  the  streets,  too  numerous  to  be  interred 
by  the  few  survivors,  many  of  whom,  expired  in  the  discharge  of 
this  last  melancholy  office.  A  Jewess,  eminent  for  birth  and 
opulence^  rendered  frantic  by  her  sufferings,  was  seen  to  kill  and 
itoediqpMR  Jhcr  oiint  izAnt^  &mk  a  jpfrtaffe.  filled  the  inhabitanta 
with  consternation  and  despair,  and  the  RooEums  wi^  indescrib- 
dble  horror  and  indication,  so  that  Titus  solemnly  vi»red  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  city,  and  called  heaven  to  witness  that 
they  were  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction. 

it  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  commander  was  desirous  to 
preserve  the  temple,  probably  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  or  for 
the  sake  of  its  immense  treasures;  but  his  design  was  defeated  by 
41  private  soldier,  who  took  the  opportunity,  while  Titus  was 
irqx>sing,  of  raising  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  bis  ccm^ 
rades,  and  hurling  through  a  window  of  the  sacred  edifice  a 
.  handful  of  blazingmaterials,  which  instantly  set  the  whole  build-* 
tdg  ki  a  flame.  Titus  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  the  conflagra«* 
tioo.  His  soldiers,  rejoicing  to  behold  the  catastrcmhe  which 
they  had  so  eagerly  desired  and  clamorously  demanded,  were  toa 
snoch  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  the  inhaoitai^  and  in  settings 
fire  to  every  other  part  of  tbe  city,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
Mieral.  The  Jews,  driven  to  frenzv  at  beholding  the  dead 
heaped  around  their  saa*ed  altai*,  and  blood  flowing  m  a  C(^ioua 
st]%am  at  its  steps,  desperately  roshed  with  violent  lamentations 
to  preserve  the  hallowed  edifice ;  but  it  was  too  late:  .and  Titus 
himself  had  scarcely  time  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  and  most 
hi^y  place,  where  he  beheld  with  admiration  tbe  golden  candle^ 
slick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  perfumes,  which 
were  all  of  pure  gold,  with  the  most  venerable  of  all  the  sacred 
treasures,  the  volume  of  the  Law  enfolded  in  a  rich  golden  tissue^ 
aB  €^  which  be  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  bis  triumph* 
Some  aoidiers  49et  firo  to  litr  fisTt  also^  and  thus  completed 
lite  destractioB  of  the  venerable  pile.  Tbe  pillage  and  mas- 
sacre which  followed  were  &*eadiul.     The  lower  city,  called* 
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by  the  Jews  "  The  daughter  of  Zion/'  being  plundered  and 
burnt,  the  upper  city,  which  contained  the  royal  palace  xyf 
the  ancient  Jewish  kings,  was  captured  in  twenty  days,  ^ith  a 
xenewal  of  the  same  scenes  of  slaughter  and  conflagration.  The 
number  of  captives  taken  by  the  Romans  in  this  unnappy  contest 
has  been  computed  at  nearly  one  hundred  thousand,  many  oT 
ivhom  were  sent  into  Syria  and  other  provinces  to  fight  as  gladia*^ 
tors,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Those  destroyed  in  th6^ 
ivhole  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  are  estimated  at  about  one 
million  and  a  half. 

.  Jerusalem,  thus  destroyed,  and  "  not  one  stone  left  upoii 
another,*'  the  rest  of  the  country  was  soon  reduced.  The  once 
flourishing  plains  of  Palestine  were  covered  with  dead  bodies^ 
"while  the  survivors  fled  into  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  left 
their  native  land  almost  depopulated.  Of  Capernaum,  and  Beth-^- 
-saida,  and  Chorazin,  and  other  cities  celebrated  in  sacred  lore^ 
nothing  was  left  but  shapeless  ruins.  All  the  lands  in  Judea 
ivere  commanded  to  be  sold;  no  cities  were  to  be  built;  and  the 
capitation  tax  raised  for  the  service  of  the  temple  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  To  all  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  Jews  were  shortly  afterwards  involved  in  the  fearful 
persecution  which  Domitian  raised  against  the  Christians )  for 
the  Romans  viewed  the  Christians  as  but  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

We  shall  not  trace  the  various  events  which  followed  this  me* 
morable  dispersion.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
though  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  religious 
worship  was  involved  in  that  of  their  country,  they  adhered  with 
inflexible  pertinacity,  in  spite  of  chains,  imprisonment,  and  dea&, 
to  such  of  those  once  sacred  customs  as  it  remained  in  their 
power  to  practise.  The  eastern  Jews,  namely,  those  who  mi- 
grated to  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  chose  a  sort 
of  titular  governors,  entitled  "  Princes  of  the  Captivity ; "  while 
the  western,  or  those  who  had  settled  in  Judea,  Egypt,  Italy, 
and  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  denominated  theirs  by 
the  title  of  Patriarchs.  The  patriarchs  were  men  of  reputaticH) 
jfor  learning  and  piety,  who  decided  religious  controversies,  and 
presided  over  the  synagogues.  The  national  attachment  to  oral 
tradition,  and  the  decisions  of  their  rabbi,  became  increasingly 
strengthened ;  and  as  religious  rites  and  observances  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  as  almost  the  only  objects  worth  attention, 
ifce  fine  arts,  together  with  the  learned  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  never  made  any  great  pro- 
^i^esft  among  them.  Two  methods  of  instruction  prevailed  in  th^ir 
;fidfao6ls,  as  ill  those  of  most  ancient  sects :  the  esoteric  and  the 
Coterie..  ^  Tlie  jjublic  doctrine  included  the  law  of  Mouses  and 
$She  traditions ot  the  fathers;  the  ordinary  rides  of  conduct  and 
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the  popular  articles  of  faith.  The  secret  instruction  related  U> 
the  Divine  nature  and  other  abstruse  speculations,  comprehended 
under  the  celebrated  title  of  Cabbala.  The  Cabbala  was  of  dif- 
ferent sorts;  and  by  it  they  extracted  fanciful  and  recondite 
meanings  from  Scripture;  or  employed  the  words  and  letters  of 
Scripture  in  certain  combinations,  m  order  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  good  or  evil  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  The  super*- 
stitions  and  fables  of  the  Jews  on  these  subjects  are  endless. 

Notwithstanding  their  complicated  afflictions  in  Palestine,  they 
liad  scarcely  begun  to  breathe  after  the  ruin  of  their  country^ 
before  they  broke  into  open  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Tra* 
jan,  who  had  interdicted  them  from  reading  their  law,  and  other- 
wise treated  them  with  great  severity.  After  much  blopdshed^ 
they  were  completely  subdued.  Their  leader,  a  pretended  Mes- 
siah, who  entitled  himself  "Son  of  a  Star,"  in  allusion  to  the 
prophecy  "  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,"  was  slain ;  and  a  scene  ensued  which 
even  the  Jewish  history,  so  full  of  direful  events  in  almost  every 
page,  cannot  parallel,  except  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem»^ 
More  than  half  a  million  fell  in  battle  in  this  contest,  beside 
those  who  perished  by  famine,  sickness,  fire,  and  other  calamities. 
Numbers  who  survived  this  second  ruin  of  their  nation  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  at  Terebinth  at  the  price  of  horses ;  and  those  who 
could  not  be  sold  there  were  carried  to  distant  parts  in  search  of 
purchasers.  Jerusalem  was  now  finally  pro&ned;  the  monu- 
ments of  its  ancient  worship  were  destroyed ;  a  hog  of  marble 
was  placed  on  its  walls  in  contempt  for  the  Jews,  and  a  statue  or 
Tenus  on  Mount  Calvary  to  insult  the  Christians.  The  spot 
where  our  Lord  ascended  was  profaned  by  a  statue  of  Jupiter^ 
and  the  worship  of  Adonis  was  established  at  the  place  where  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  was  born.  To  complete  their  miseries, 
the  natives  were  obliged  to  bribe  the  soldiery  to  permit  them  ta 
wander,  covered  with  rags,  amidst  the  scenes  of  their  early  asso«^ 
ciations ;  and  as  a  singular  indulgence  they  purcJiased  permission 
to  proceed  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
their  city,  to  Weep  over  its  ruins ;  or,  as  Bishop  Gregoire  ex- 
presses It,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  "  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  shedding  tears  in  those  places  where  they 
purchased  and  shed  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Hitherto  we  have  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  this  people  under 
Pagan  oppression ;  but  the  fourth  century  was  marked  by  an 
event,  one  of  the  most  important  which  is  recorded  in  the  annalfr 
of  mankind,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  the  civilized  world  towards  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  we  allude  to 
the  subversion  of  Pagan  superstition  and  the  establishi^ient  oET 
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Clhriadanity  by  ConstantiB^  the  Great.  It »  with  real  grief  and 
iriiame  we  oonfeta  that  this  ai||picioiis  revolution  was  ncyt  at  all 
&90iirable  to  the  Jews.  The  Oppressions  which  we  have  hitherto 
xelated  were  chiefly  those  which  or^iaated  in  war,  and  which 
iwore  palliated,  thouj^  they  nevar  can  be  justified,  by  the  con- 
<Kict  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Hiey  were  punished,  not  becaose 
diey  were  Jews,  but  because  they  were  enemies  oi:  rebels^  or  had 
in  some  other  way  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  oppressors^ 
But  many  of  the  persecutions  which  we  are  about  to  relate  were 
0f  a  very  different  character.  Hiey  were  strictly  reU^ious  per^ 
•ecutions;  and  as  such,  were  even  more  unjustifiable,  if  possible^ 
than  those  already  detailed.  It  is  a  very  certain,  though  a  very 
andancholy  and  disgraceful  truth,  that  the  Jews,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  been  .much  better  treated  by  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
than  by  Christian  communities;  and  before  we  proceed  to  detail 
41  few  historical  facts  relative  to  their  sufierings  since  the  establish*- 
ment  of  Christianity,  we  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  this  cir- 
cumstance,—-a  circumstance  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  cha- 
xacter  of  the  professors  of  that  benignant  religion  which  we  es^ 
|x>us^  and  which  places  among  its  most  authoritative  dictates— 
^  I  say  unto  you,  love  even  your  enemies." 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages,  that  the 

Seat  peculiarity  of  their  civil  and  religious  politv  rendered 
em  oDJects  of  ridicule,  and  often  of  disgust,  to  other  nations. 
Their  long  aud  determined  resistance  in  the  Roman  war  excited  in 
dieir  conquerors  the  utmost  malignity  against  them ;  and  they  thus. 
became  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  that  is,  nearly  throughout 
tile  then  known  and  civilized  world,  the  objects  of  implacable 
enmity  and  abhorrence.  Their  own  infatuated  conduct  greatly 
aggravated  the  evil,  especially  their  firequent  seditions,  whicn  were 
usually  caused  by  false  Messiahs,  who  urged  them  to  revolt 
wider  the  promise  of  delivering  them  from  a  loreign  yoke.  The 
Jews  had  the  singular  fate  of  being  both  despised  and  hated; 
Ihey  were  at  once  the  objects  of  contempt,  and  the  victims  of 
cruelty. 

The  Christians,  however,  we  might  have  supposed,  would  have 
been  less  hostile.  Professing  to  believe  in  the  same  God,  ac- 
knowledging theDivine  authority  of  the  Jewish  Sacred  Writings, 
and  persecuted  equally  with  themselves  by  Pagan  nations,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  make  distinction  between  them,  but 
viewed  them  all  but  as  one  sect,  differing  only  in  their  minuter 
shades, — we  mijght  at  first  have  imagined  that  pity,  rather  than 
cruelty,  would  have  marked  the  conduct  of  Christians  towards 
this  unhappy  nation.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  great  crime 
OR  Calvary  efifectually  prevented  the  display  of  this  truly  Chris^ 
ikni  spirit.     The  proiessed*  follo^rs  of  the  Son  of  God  had  not 
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yet  leanMd  ^smiBlieieittlt  the  great  lesson  inculcated  by  their  Fouii- 
der,  and  re4terated  by  him  even  in  the  agonies  of  death  upoh 
Ae  ero&s.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  hostile  to 
Ae  ChristiMifi,  whom  they  pursued  with  a  malignity  greater  eveti 
Aan  tbat  which  they  vented  upon  Pagans  themselves.  To  add 
to  fill  thiiss  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  made  them 
ot^ts  of  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  princes  were  not  grieved 
to  possess  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  exaction  and  oppression, 
e^>0eially  as  they  could  shield  their  cruelty  and  avarice  under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  religion,  and  teach  their  people,  that  in 
pittaging  the  Jews,  they  were  offering  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  thie 
God  of  me  Christians.  Thus  it  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  re- 
present them  in  odious  colours ;  and  as  they  thus  had  no  cha- 
racter to  loscj  they  very  naturally  availed  themsehres  of  the  tem* 
poral  benefit. of  those  crimes  of  which  they  would  have  had  all 
the  odBnm,  even  if  they  had  not  shared  the  profit.  Indeed  the 
Very  insecurity  of  their  persons  and  property,  by  making  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  secrete  their  treasures,  and  to  keep  up  a  clan* 
destine  intercourse  with  their  fellow  countrymen  in'  other  nations; 
fitted  them  for  instruments  of  much  private  and  political  im- 
portance^ and  gave  to  their  character  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  in- 
trigue which  rendered  them  very  generally  odious ;  especially  at 
a  time  when  even  the  reception  of  ordinary  interest  for  money  was 
designated  as  an  impious  action,  and  when  the  age  was  not  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  to  separate  the  allowable  from  the  reprehen- 
siWe  parts  of  their  conduct. 

We  shall  however  have  occasion  to  see,  that  even  lii  the  darkest 
and  most  bigoted  ages,  there  were  splendid  exceptions  to  the 
general  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Christians  towards  this  people. 
CWlentimes  when  oppressed  by  the  laity,  they  were  sheltered  by 
the  humanity  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  on  some  occasions,  they  found 
behind  the  chair  of  St  Peter  an  impregnable  bulwark  against 
the  exactions  and  cruelties  of  princes  themselves.  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century  they  were  protected  by  Pope  Gregory  tli6 
Great;  and  many  other  pontiffs  followed  his  steps,  and  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  the  princes  of  Christendom  against  their 
oppressions  of  this  subjugated  people.  Innocent  IV  plainly 
declared,  that  they  were  more  miserable  imder  Christian  princes, 
than  their  ancestors  had  been  under  Pharaoh.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  conceived,  that  the  Jews  should  have  found  such  advocates 
among  the  Romish  pontiffs,  had  all  the  crimes  which  were 
cnrrently  imputed  to  them  been  fairly  substantiated;  for 
among  the  ordinary  charges  brought  against  them,  we  find  them 
accused  of  poisoning  the  public  fountains,  of  killing  infants  and 
drinking  their  blood,  or  profaning  in  the  most  odious  niannef 
the  consecrated  wafers  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
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urith  other  crimes  equally  atrocious,  and  some  of  them  ahnost  in- 
credible. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  whose  wealth  wa$ 
as  notorious  as  tueir  sufferings,  might  have  fi>und  a  ready  way  of 
conciliating  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  triple  crown;  but  as 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  of  such  a  feet  being  substantiated 
or  even  alleged  in  history,  we  are  willing  to  give  to  both  parties 
the  credit  which  the  circumstance  reflects  upon  the  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  humanity  of  the  other.  Indeed,  among  the  de- 
fenders of  this  unhappy  race,  we  find  names  far  above  the 
suspicion  of  a  bribe;  as,  for  example,  St.  Bernard,  who, 
though  he  promoted  the  second  crusade,  endeavoured  to  repress 
its  horrors,  and  particularly  thundered  against  the  then  current 
doctrine,  that  to  honour  Christ,  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate 
liis  enemies;  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  popes,  who  were 
not  the  least  enlightened  men  of  their  times,  saw  the  benefits 
-which  the  wealth  and  commercial  habits  of  the  Jews  might,  if 
.properly  encouraged,  confer  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom; 
and  they  evidenced  the  soundness  of  their  policy,  by  encouraging 
ihem  in  their  own  dominions. 

Among  the  other  great  events  which  produced  important 
.effects  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  must  be  mentioned  the 
^appearance  of  Mohammed,  and  the  institution  of  the  crusades. 

it  was  at  first  a  favourite  object  with  Mohammed,  than  whom 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  render  religion  subservient  to  worldly 
;^ policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  who,  being  masters  of  many  of 
the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Arabia,  and  possessing  experienced 
armies  and  commanders,  were  too  formidable  to  be  immediately 
reduced  to  subjection.  So  favourable  was  his  professed  regard, 
that  he  began  with  enjoining  his  followers,  when  they  prayed,  to 
turn  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem ;  and  in  many  other  instances  he 
adopted  the  Jewish  opinions  and  customs,  in  order  to  conciliate 
that  people  to  his  interest.  The  Jews,  dazzled  with  his  splendour, 
began  to  fancy  him  the  expected  Messiah,  and  some  persons  of 
distinction  among  them  went  so  far  as  to  embrace  his  false  reli- 
gion. The  Arabian  writers  assert,  that  the  Jews  actually  sent 
twelve  of  their  doctors  to  assist  him  in  compiling  the  Koran. 
But  disputes  soon  arose ;  s^nd  the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  gave  rise 
to  an  implacable  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  false  prophet,  which 
'  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  styles  them  in  his  Koran  "  a  people 
justly  cursed  of  God  for  their  violation  of  his  sabbath  and  nis 
laws,  and  for  their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,"  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  a  distinguished  prophet.  But  his  diief  objection  to 
the  Jews  was  evidently  their  rejecting  his  own  mission ;  and  so 
'  well  did  he  combine  temporal  with  spiritual  weapons,  that  he  Jfe- 
'^  duced  them  to  obedience^  confiscated  their  wealth,  and  enrolled 
them  anfibng  his  tributaries^    By  his  dying  command  they  vrere 
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transplanted  to  Syria,  in  order*  that  but  one  religion  might  be 
professed  in  the  land  of  his  nativity. 

The  Jews  existed  with  variousaltemationsof  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune  under  the  first  caliphs.  At  a  time  when  Europe 
was  enveloped  in  darkness,  the  Saracens  were  the  patrons  of 
philosophy  and  learning  in  the  East;  and  under  their  dominion 
.the  Jews  applied  to  letters  with  considerable  assiduity  and  suc^ 
cess.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  eminent  schools  of  philosophy  were  opened  in  the  Sa* 
racen  empire;  and  the  Jews  so  far  profited  by  the  example  and 
assistance  of  their  Mohammedan,  masters,  that  this  period  has 
by  some  writers  been  considered  the  golden  age  of  Israelitish 
literature. 

When  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  East,  multitudes  passed 
into  Africa,  and  from  thence  joined  their  brethren  in  Spain,  who 
were  greatly  favoured  by  the  caliphs.  This  protection  arose  from 
the  assistance  which  the  Jews  had  given  the  Saracens  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  and  it  led  to  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  Moses  and  those  of  Mohammed,  which 
was  cemented  by  their  mutual  hatred  to  the  Christians,  and  sub- 
sisted till  their  common  expulsion  from  that  kingdom. 

But  the  crusades  had  a  still  more  powerful  mfiuence  op  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  than  even  the  appearance  of  the  arch-pro- 
phet of  Arabia.  The  object  of  that  monument  of  human  frenzy 
being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Holy  Land,  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  Europe  towards  the  Jews.  If  it  was 
thought  the  duty  of  Christendom  that  the  country  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
should  be  rescued,  at  the  risk  of  whatever  horrors  and  excesses, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
those  by  whom  that  Saviour  was  persecuted  and  slain  received 
their  full  share  of  the  common  indignation.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Jews  during  these  periods  were  innumerable,  and  bore  ample 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  fanaticism  which 

fwe  them  birth.  For  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
enzy  lasted,  the  Jews  beheld  leagued  against  them  kings 
and  people,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  the  madness  of  youth 
and  the  malignity  of  age.  In  every  individual  of  the  six  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  are  said  to  have  assumed  the  cross  in 
these  "  age-lasting  wars,"  the  Jews  beheld  an  executioner  ready 
to  inflict  summaty  vengeance  for  the  great  crime  at  Calvary. 
This  was  the  most  terrible  persecution  which  thev  had  sustained 
since  the  time  of  Adrian;  and  it  has  been  emphatically  sai4;of 
ihem,  that  ^vtheir  population  seemed  to  increase  only  Jo  furniiBh 
i  new  victims/''  The  crusdders  in  their,  march  through  Cermainy 
massaored. &U;  who  infused  to  submit  lo^  the  Qwmr  .^WHWa  the 
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apfiige  «f  a  Alv  voollis^  fifteeo  hvudred  Jem  weiii  femiit  afiw  «t 
Strasburffh,  and  thirteen  hmidrad  at  SDayeace.  Flipe  thmMaad 
wwe  ekh^  slanghlerod  or  dramied;  md  had  n^r  vmllftttdes 
saved  their  Uve»  oy  dimnmlation,  the  nmnbers  vhxM  have  beeti 
fiir  more  coasiderablew  The  Chvislkut  hattoriana  cS  these  dga» 
proad  of  the  deeds  which  thej  redemi,  iFie  with  the  Jewi^ 
writers  in  exagsetating  the  amotmt  of  their  vieems.  The  Btbr 
tavian  anoalistsboast  tmt  iqiwards  of  twelte  th«Misand  were  sfava 
in  their  coiuitry  akme;  and  aU  agree  thai  the  nimber  wM<^ 

Eiabed  throughout  Germany  nrast  have  b^eii  almoat  in^aredSile*  * 
kny,  to  aroid  being  made  pablie  victims,  riol^tty  pat  ao  eMi 
to  their  own  existence;  others  prec^itated  themsdv«a  Krith  thenr 
wivea  and  children  into  rivers ;  or  setting  fire  to  their  hoeses 
perished  with  their  frmiliea  hi  the  flanfea  thttt  ooiiSBiBc^  their 
property.  Any  thing,  in  diort,  was  considered  better  thaa 
£dlzng  into  the  hands  <^  their  merdless  persecators ;  who,  had 
they  not  beea  occwionaUy  restramed  by  a  few  bamane  ecclesiaer- 
tics^  woakL  probably  hwre  socceeded  in  exterminating  die  whole 
Tace. 

Having  thus  massacred  the  Jews  in  their  march,  the  cmsaderis 
advanced  to  iiKvest  Jerusalem,  whidi  they  r^arded  as  the  con^- 
aamsnatiofi  of  their  labours.  After  a  ai^e  of  five  weeks  the  city 
fell ;  and  in  the  general  massacre  which  ensued,  liie  Jews  received 
their,  full  share  of  suffisring,  faeii^  imiversally  cut  off  witheot 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  m  the  seccmd  crusade  similar  scenes 
oceinrred  both  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  and  inde^  throughont 
the  whole  of  those  odiebrated  enterprises,  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land  appeared  scarcely  an  olgect  €i  greater  importance 
dian  the  persectttioa  and  extermination  of  its  expatriated  child- 
xeB. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch,  necessarily  a  slight 
one^  of  the  treatment  of  the  J  ews  by  different  nations;  in  more 
€sn^ghtened  periods;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  conld  add 
that  evtti  in  protestant  ages  and  comitries,  they  ha3^^  generally 
ispeakingt  experienced  the  charitable  conduct  whidx  oar  commoot 
humanity  demands. 

In  G^many,  which  froai  recent  occurrences  ought  to  bear  a 
conspicuous,  we  wish  we  ccmld  say  an  honourable,  place  in  the 
present  article,  tlie  Jews  have  been  more  frequently  accused  of 
enormous  ofiences  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
crime  cS  murdering  the  children  of  Christians,  by  waj^  of  sact^ 
fice  at  thedr  passover,  ha»  been  frequently  urged  against  them. 
The  first  iiiistance  whi^  occurs  of  tnis  horrible  accusation  was 
at  Ha^uenan,  in  Lower  Alsatia,  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II,  who^ 
]i0t  bemg  inclined  to  believe  the  report,  coldly  replied,  that  ^  all 
he  cotdd  say  was^  that  i£  the  duidrea  were  dead  tii(^  most  be 
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Varied*"  His  inccedulity  eomsperated  his  subjects :  but  as  tluy 
could  not  .i»x>ye  the  crime  alleged,  the  Jews,  en  pmfing  a 
4mmterable  sum^  qbtaaned  &  &Yourable  ^u^nnent  About 
the  same  tone  au  q14  'womaJO,  at  Munich,  in  Savaria,  having 
ccmfesaed  that,  she  had  sold  to:the>  Jews  a  child,  whom  they  mur* 
dered,  the  inhabitants,  without  waiting  tor  the  event  of  A  trial, 
massacred  all  whom  they  could  find.  Inetown  officers,  after  in 
Toin  attempting  to  afqpease  the  tumult,  ui^;€d  the  Jews  to  retire  for 
safety  to  their  synagogue,  where,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  protection  <^  the  Duke,  they  were  bunied 
to  ashes  by  the  populace.  Similar  aecusitfiona  ware  brought 
&rwafd  in  other  places,  with  similar  results. 

Hie  guilt  of  poiscimng  weUs  and  rivers  '^wms  aiiother 
&voBrite  allegation  against  the. Jews.  In  the  year  1M9,  ikmf 
were  severely  persecuted,  throughout  Germany,  for  this  crime; 
the  proof  oi  which  rested  on  no  evidence  whatever,  but  that 
thenr  were,  supposed  to  have  escaped  an  epidemic  mortalii^whid^ 
had  uged  throughout  Europe.  It  was  quite  in  vain  that  the 
Snroeror  represented  to  his  councU,  that  rivers  and  springs^ 
having  free  course,  cannot  be  contaminated  by  poiscm* 

The  fiuiatical  sect  of  ^^  The  Flagellants"  were,  at  this  period^ 
among  their  most  virulent  persecutors,  iro|n  an  opinion^— that 
Ihe  destroying  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  enhance  the  raerito^ 
vious  efifect  of  their  own  penances  and  lacerations.  Many  of 
the  Jews,  who  escaped  from  these  disasters,  took  refuge  in 
Bohemia;  where  they  soon  experienced  equally  harsh  treatment. 
At  Spire,  as  many  as  could  be  discovered,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  were  put  to  death ;  excqpt  a  few  chiidi^ai,  who  were 
hurried  to  the  font  to  be  baptized.  The  pretext  for  this  severity 
was,  that  they  had  insulted  a  priest,  who  was  carrying  the  sacrsh- 
ment  to  a  dying  person.  The  citizens  of  Prague,  inritated  at 
seeing  them  celebrate  the  passover,  set  fire  to  the  synagogue,  in 
which  they  were  collected,  so  that  not  one  escaped.  Pecuniary 
exactions,  restrictive  edicts,  and  banishment  from  particular' 
oties,  we  pass  over,  as  events  too  common  in  their  histcMry  to 
need  or  amnit  of  enumeration. 

Among  the  most  unfeeling  of  the  Jewish  persecutors,  must  be 
mentioned  some  of  their  own  countrymen,  who,  having  abjured 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  thought  they  could  in  no  way  so 
well  evidence  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  and  gain  the 
approbation  of  their  new  friends,  as  by  their  hostility  to  their 
natural  brethren*  At  the  comnvencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, die  Bishop  of  Cologne,  having  expelled  the  Jews  from 
his  diocese,  one  Victor  a  Carbe,  who  hml  renounced  Judaism 
to  obtain,  preferment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wrote  a 
vehement  invective  against  his  brethren ;  in  whioh  he  applauded 
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the  Bishop,  <^  for  plucking  the  tares  from  the  Lord's  field : ''  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  abjure  their 
religion  by  coercive  measures.     A  few  years  after,  another  con- 
vert, named  Pfepfercom,   attempted  to  persuade  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  that  all   the  Jewish  books  ought  to   be  burned, 
being  replete  with^  fables  and  blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ* 
The  conversion  and  zeal  of  this  man  being  much  suspected,   he 
was  accused  of  having  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  Jevrish. 
books,  in  order  to  obUge  his  countrymen  to  redeem  them  at  an 
extravagant  price,  for  his  own  emolument.     Pfepfercom,  how- 
ever, found  niendis  in  the  clergy ;  and  the  Emperor  was,  in  con- 
seouence,  induced  to  favour  his  request.     But  Reuchlin,  a  man 
well  versed  in  Hebrew  literature,  havijig  urged  that  it  was  im- 
practicable, by  an  imperial  decree,  to  suppress  books,  of  which 
copies  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  which 
reprints   might  be  made,    and    that,    even   if  practicable,     it 
was  not  desu*able,  except  where  the  books  were  blasphemous, 
the  whole  affair,  after  much  intemperate  litigation,    was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope,  who  decided  against  the  Jewish  convert, 
and  in  favour  of  Reuchlin.     The  latter,  in  consequence,   met 
with  much  enmity  from  the  monks;  but  he  coolly  informed 
them,  "  That  he  was  persuaded  that  Martin  Luther,"  who  then 
began  to  make  a  figure  in  Germany,  "would  find  them  so  much 
employment,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  permit  him  to  end  his 
days  in  peace." 

The  Reformation  hacl  an  important  bearing  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews.  Wherever  it  extended,  they  were  at  least 
freed  from  that  part  of  the  odium  which  they  had  so  often  suffered 
during  the  middle  ages,  founded  upon  the  charges  of  crucifying 
children,  profaning  consecrated  wafers,  and  similar  offences. 
The  general  mentiu  activity  which  accompanied  that  important 
epoch,  extended  itself  to  the  Jews,  who  began  to  publish  lexicons 
and  grammars  in  their  sacred  language.  Their  skill  as  physi- 
cians, had  been  celebrated  during  the  dark  ages ;  but  it  was  now 
gravely  determined  by  the  theological  and  Lutheran  faculties  of 
Wirtemberg  and  Rostock,  that  Christians,  when  sick,  cannot 
conscientious]  V  employ  Jewish  physicians,  ^^  because  they  make 
use  of  magical  remedies,"  and  since  the  malediction  of  heaven 
has  been  pronounced  against  this  people,  ^^  they  ought  not  to 
cure  Christians,  who  are  the  children  of  God !" 

But  upon  the  whole,  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  liberal* 
izing  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  rendering  them  less  severe  in 
their  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  have  been  very  visible,  especially 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1728,  some  zealous  Christians 
iiti  Germany  formed  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  of  a  very 
difierent  kind  from  those  attempts  which  had  been  made  during 
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the  ages  of  papal  intolerance.  Instead  of  the  usual  implements 
of  persuasion,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  of  racks  and 
chains,  and  penal  edicts,  a  benevolent  institution  was  established 
at  Halle,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  distributing  among 
them,  works  on  the  evidences  and  importance  of  Christianity. 
We  regret,  however,  to  add,  that  much  success  does  not  seem 
to  have  accompanied  the  attempt. 

In  1781,  Joseph  II  conferred  inany  privileges  on  the  Jewish 
people  in  his  dominions.  He  granted  them  the  right  of  exer- 
cising all  the  arts  and  trades,  and  of  freely  pursuing  their  studies 
at  the  schools  and  universities.  Leopold,  his  successor,  still 
farther  increased  their  privileges,  permitting  them  to  take  acade- 
mical degrees  in  the  lay  faculties,  and  to  assume  the  office  of 
advocates  in  the  public  courts  of  justice. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  has  long  been  proverbially  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentn  centuries, 
when  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in  that  city  is  computed  to 
have  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to  nearly  thirty  thousand. 
They  wex'e  confined  to  live  in  one  street,  completely  separated 
from  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  by  a  high  wall.  Every  evening, 
both  ends  of  the  street  were  shut  up  for  the  night,^  and  no  Jew 
was  on  any  occasion  suffered,  without  special  permission,  to  quit 
his  prison  during  the  time  of  Christian  worship.  A  degrading 
toll  had  long  placed  them  upon  a  level  with  beasts  of  burden. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  German  princes,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Primate  of  Germany,  in  whose  dominions  Frankfort 
is  situated,  have  been  persuaded  to  abolish  these  tolU.  Still  a 
variety  of  galling  restrictions  and  exactions  continue,  some  of 
which  are  so  frivolous  in  a  political,  and  so  insignificant  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  were  Kept  up  inly 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  thwarting  this  unhappy  race  of  men.  In 
Westphalia,  However,  the  Jews  have  at  length  obtained  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  by  a  decree  passed  in  Jan.  1808,  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  their  fellow  subjects. 

In  the  states  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  they,  till  recently,  were 
harassed  by  vexatious  regulations.  The  father  of  a  Jewish 
family  coula  allow  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  his  sons  to  marry; 
the  rest  were  condemned  to  perpetuaF  celibacy.  Every  Jew,  on 
his  marriage,  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of 
porcelain,  the  refuse  of  the  Royal  Manufactory.  These  regula- 
tions were  abolished  in  1809,  and  the  Jews  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions are  now  assimilated  in  most  respects  to  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Rabbinical  system  has  nearly  disi^peared,  and  the 
commercial  body  is  composed  of  men  of  better  education  and 

E^ter  liberality  of  sentiment  than  the  ordinary  claids  of  trading 
aelites.    The  origin  of  this  distinction,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
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increased  oonsuleration  vith  ^hich  the  Jews  are  now  regaidedi^ 
l^e  Polish  and  Pnissiaa  domuiions,  may  be  traced  to  the  ch»» 
racter  and  writings  of  the  celebrated  Moses  MendelM>hii  (or 
Mendelsbom)  who  was  born  at  Dessau  in  Upper  Saxony,  ii| 
1729,  and  passed  the  grenter  pai^t  of  his  life  at  Berlin,  where  he 
irose  to  a  degree  of  literary  &nie,and  personal  distinction,  whidi 
ho  other  mod^n  Jew  has  ever  attained.  Possessed  of  a  vigoroia 
intiiUect  and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  he  soon  selected  from 
the  huge  mass  of  talmndical  lore,  in  the  study  of  which  the 
Jewish  students  had  hitherto  consumed  their  years,  the  works  of 
Maimonides,  which  be  perused  almost  in  his  in&ncy  with  inees* 
sant  attention.  His  intense  study,  combined  with  peculiar  irrita*^ 
bility  of  fr^une,  brought  on  him,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,- a  nenrons 
complaint  of  great  severity.  Arriving  at  Berlin  on  foot  in  search 
of  employment,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence,  he  lived  formany 
'  years  unknown,  and  friendless,  bein|^  freq^uenlly  without  a  hom^ 
and  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  At  length  he  was 
engaged  to  cop^  manuscripts  by  a  Rabbi,  who  discovexed  Im 
talents,  and  initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of  Jewish jduIoHipfay, 
theology,  and  jurisnrudence.  A  Polish  Jew  taught  him  Eiidiia's 
ISements,  from  a  rlebrew  venmn ;.  and  under  the  instruction  of 
another  friend  who  suppliecf  him  with  books,  he  was^  soon  ^aUe 
to  read  the  works  of  !UKke  in  the  Latin  transktioou  He  now 
made  rtmid  {progress  in  the  mathematics  and  jnodem  languages^ 
especial]^  ttie  English,  which  he  learned  chtefiiy  for  the  sake  of 
perwiig  hi^  favourite  Locke  in  his  own  idiom.  In  1751,  be  pub* 
ashed  Philosophical  Dialogues,  with  a  translation  of  Rousseau's 
£ssay  on  the  Inequality  of  Man,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sensa^ 
tion  of  the  Beautiful.  His  subsequent  works  were  numerous^ 
and  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  acquired  the  titles  of  *'  the 
Jewish  Socrates  "  and  "  the  Jewish  Plato." 

But  to  raise  his  degraded  nation  was  his  first  and  &vourite 
object ;  and  both  by  his  personal  efibits,  and  bis  writings,  he 
unremittingly  laboured  for  their  benefit.  Tlie  renown  which  he 
acquired  awakened  the  genius  and  intellectual  ambition  of 
his  nation;  and  many  other  authors,  of  eminence,  arose  in 
consequence  of  his  example.  The  progress  of  the  nation 
has,  sbice  that  period,  been  strikingly^  marked :  the  Talmud 
]«  becoming  an  object  of  just  contempt,  and  the  study  of  it 
is  vapidly  giving  place  to  more  useful  and  manly  pursuits. 
We  Kar,  however,  that,  with  the  rejection  of  their  ancient  fop-^ 
peyies,  not  a  few  of  the  more  learned  Jews,  seduced  by  the  atlie*^ 
istical  philosophy  of  France,  are  becomii^  indifferent  to  their 
own  accredited  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are  only  exchanging 
ignorance  for  pride,  and  superstition  for  deism.  An  English 
clergyman  (the  Rev.  Lewis  Way),  who  lately  made  the  tour  of 
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«  k^  pairt  of  Eairo{^  to  mvestmte  the  estate  dP  tile  Jews,  re-^ 
marks,  that  the  writings  of  Menddsbomtoo  mucli  nesetnUe  thest 
of  Yoltair6»  and  are  by  no  means  Ukdj  to  lead  the  Jews  from 
Moses  to  Chrifit:  Meimekbonv  in  fact,  acknowledges  the  Divine 
legiEOioQ  of  neither.  His  followers,  howeTcr,  very  genemHy  con*^ 
^der  Christ  as  a  prophet ;  though  they  tbmk  themselves  quite 
^^osQpetent  to  the  discovery  of  sacred  truth,  and  tlie  practice  of 
virtue,  without  any  revqlati<Hi  whatever.  Hiey  fcre  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '^  Reformed  Jews/'  and  have  ejected  a  syna** 
gogue  at  Berlin,  in  which  their  worship  is  performed  in  a  sort  of 
camedral  style.  The  above-mentioned  clergyman  r^narks  df 
them: 

"  I  oenverMd  in  o»e  day  with  four  Jews  of  this  description.  Thef 
first  msa  student  of  theology  in  the  university ;  the  second  a  magnet- 
ising  t^sicsan ;  the  thnrd  a  stadentin  phtiosophj,  moral  and  nataral ; 
and  the  fourth  a  merchant,  who  had  more  sense  than  the  other  three* 
Their  opinions,  taken  together,  miight  build  a  little  Babel  i  all,  how-* 
ever,  conceived  religion  to  lie  within  the  compass  i^  reason  and  hutnaa 
power,  and  our  justification  before  God  to  be  by<^  works  of  maa 
alone.  The  philosopher  quoted  from  Hesiod,  <  Les  dimtx  out  mis  aier, 
partes  de  la  sagesse  la  sueur  :  '  he  thought  to  climb  heaven  by  labouTg 
and  that  Fclion,  well  placed  upon  Ossa^  would  give  him  su$ciefit  ele* 
vation.  The  physician  thought  he  could  bring  down  the  heavenly 
spark  of  fat^  by  the  friction  and  vibration  of  his  wand  of  steely  and 
JatfoegAate  the  water  in  a  tumbler  with  the  powers  of  life.  The  mer* 
wjA  Ihoii^  hinmdf  the  only  righteous  man  in  Berlin,  becsuse  he 
oevev  asked. more  far  his  gocMis  than  he  intended  to  take.  His  words 
and  tnot^o  were»  *  Gander  ce  qui  est  cbmt^Jme  ceqm  tstjmte^^  c*est  la 
reUgioa.*  The  th^alogiaa  seeoH^  jiever  to  have  lieard  of  Adam,  oe 
the  fall  of  asan ;  nor  had  be  any  notion  of  the  neeessky  af  an  atone-*' 
ment.  He  considered  sacrifice' not  as  typical  but  as  teo^mly  and  sal« 
vatum  wholly  within  the  power  of  man  in  his  pvesent  s^tf^  }£ow  wcn^ 
the  great  Apostle  have  exhorted  them  alUthat,  with  one  accord,  they 
should  turn  fVom  these  lying  vanities  to  the  service  of  the  living  God.'* 

in  Pdbnd^  the  Jewn  han^  been  lessperseoufeed  than  in  most- 
<^er  pacta  of  JBanope.  Caaimeae  :tbe.  Great  taeated  th^n  witii 
omsi&rtbble  fiivoni^ .  m  caBse^ence  .€^  has  eififeetioii  for  a  bean^ 
tiful  israe]ite6%.  wJ^  iolerceded  with  him  in  tbeir  beh«tf.  Tkej  ^ 
soon  engvosaed  the  comitieroe  of  the  oountvy,  built  anperi^  syn* 
agoguQS)  .purchased  land,  a^d  &nx^  tbe  oroyal  demesnes.  Po* ' 
land  baa  ioqg  been  the  chief  sea^  of  Jewoah  literature,  and  has 
^parted  of  mtttiy  pfofeasprs  of  eesiaklemble  learning.  We  were 
soKoewbat  surprised  to  fy^  eo  boef  a  niorratpve  4>f  me  history  of 
the  Polifib  J^s  in  Misjft  Adams's  work;  but  must  aocotmt  for' 
the  fact,  byrefleetit]^  tb^t  the  ps^o^fieroiis  porttens  of  human  life 
furnish  eon^iarativefy^  few .  materiab  for  hislorv.  The  Jews 
in  Poland  are  so  numerous  end  power&l .  as  ehnost  to  seem, 
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to  a  cursory  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
are  generally  the  proprietors  of  the  inns,  post-houses,  and 
ferry-boats ;  and,  by  their  extensive  commerce  with  socie^,  have 
divested  themselves  of  many  of  the  prejudices  which  adnere  to 
their  less  enlightened  brethren.  Mr.  Way  and  his  companion 
found  them  very  generally  open  to  religious  instruction ;  and 
they  received  with  avidity  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testa- 
ment which  were  put  into  their  hands.  They  were  frequently 
seen  collected  in  parties,  in  the  public  streets,  reading  or  con- 
versing upon  the  contents  of  that  hallowed  volume.  Mr.  Wav 
distributed  a  considerable  number  of  these  Testaments  in  his 
journey  without  at  all  shocking  their  prejudices ;  he  even  entered 
their  synagogues  and  schools,  and  argued  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween them  and  Christians,  without  once  meeting  with  interrup- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  Poland  in  which  there  are 
not  frequent  instances  of  Jews  entering  Christian  communions 
and  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  though  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  secular  policy,  and  an  indifference  to  all  religions, 
i^  too  generall^the  real  cause  of  these  professed  changes  of 
sentiment,  yet  Ae  fact  certainly  argues  the  decline  of  prejudice, 
and  seems  to  open  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  labours  of 
those  benevolent  societies  which  are  exerting  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  fluctuation  of  policy  towards  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  Bus- 
sia  exhibits  a  remarkable  revolution  q£  the  public  sentiment  of 
modern  Christendom.  The  Jews  were  formerly  excluded  from 
Kussia :  they  are  now  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  issued  an  Ukase  in  1805,  whicn,  among 
other  privileges,  granted  them  the  liberty  of  educating  their 
children  in  any  of  the  schools  or  universities  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. This  benevolent  monarch,  and  the  leading  members  of  his 
administration,  have  since  exerted  themselves  in  a  variety  of 
ways  for  this  long-persecuted  race  of  men ;  of  whom  there  are 
said  to  be  not  less  than  two  millions  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
We  have  seen  a  copy  of  an  imperial  edict,  dated  March  25th, 
1817,  which  states,  that  "many  examples  having  reached  the 
royal  knowledge,  of  Hebrews  who,  after  they  have  been,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  hare 
embraced,  or  are  willing  to  embrace,  the  Christian  faiA,  and 
to  be  united  with  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd  and  Redeemer 
of  our  souls,"  have  been  persecuted  by  their  brethren  and  sus- 
pected by  their  new  friends,  his  Imparial  Majesty  offers  to  such 
converts  his  favour  and  protection,  and  enjoins  the  authorities 
of  his  empire  to  second  his  benevolent  intentions.  Settlements 
are  further  appointed  for  their  use,  and  lands  are  set  apa^ 
freeoficent,  "for  an  everlasting  possession  to  them  and  their 
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posterity."  To  the  Ukase  is  added  a  variety  of  regulations  for 
their  benefit,  with  an  order  that  its  benevolent  provisions  shall 
be  promulgated  throughout]  the  Russian  dominions,  and  carried 
into  effect,  without  fee  or  reward,  by  the  public  authorities. 

Holland  has  always  been  comparatively  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
The  lenity  of  the  government,  by  giving  free  scope  to  their  com- 
mercial genius,  has  enabled  them  to  accumulate  wealth;  and  the 
many  learned  Rabbles  who  have  flourished  in  that  kingdom, 
prove  that  they  have  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  more  Rberal 
avocations.  Among  their  celebrated  men,  is  enumerated  Me- 
nasses  Ben  Israel,  the  friend  of  Grotius,  Episcopius,  and  other 
eminent  Christian  literati.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  learned  works, 
and  negociated  in  person  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  granting 
certain  privileges  to  the  Jews  in  England.  Uriel  Acosta  also, 
who,  like  Menasses  Ben  Israel,  was  born  in  Portugal,  but  passed 
his  life  in  Holland,  is  celebrated  not  less  for  his  learning,  than  his 
misfortunes.  His  deism  and  religious  tergiversation  offended  all 
parties,  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  He  was  in  consequence 
twice  excommunicated  by  his  brethren;  and  the  last  time,  in 
spite  of  a  promise  of  being  kindly  received,  was  treated  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  deliberate  and  gratuitous  ignominy; 
he  was  made  to  enter  the  synagogue,  dressedin  mourning,  with  a 
black  torch  in  his  hand,  to  confess  that  ho  deserved  a  thousand 
deaths ;  and  to  submit,  not  only  to  a  public  scourging,  but  to  lie 
down  at  the  threshold  of  the  building,  and  to  be  trodden  on  by 
the  rabble.  Exasperated,  or  broken  hearted,  at  this  unexpected 
infamy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life  with  a  pistol.  Spinoza, 
the  Justinian  of  atheism  (for  he  collected  its  "membra  discerpta," 
into  a  sort  of,  regular  code),  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  a  Christian  through  policy,  but  an  atheist  in 

trinciples.  But  his  learning  and  talents  were  indisputable ;  and 
ad  tney  taken  a  more  honourable  scope,  would  have  added 
great  lustre  to  his  native'  country.  Gregoire,  in  his  Hisioire  des 
oectes  Retigieuses,  mentions  a  number  of  Jews  of  literary  celebrity, 
at  present  resident  in  Holland,  and  bears  high  testimony  to  their 
industry  and  talents. 

But  even  in  Holland,  the  Jews,  though  coviparatively  favoured, 
have  not  been  free  from  odious  and  inquisitorial  restrictions. 
They  were  forbidden  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  professions; 
and  a  Jew  at  Amsterdam,  who  supported  a  superannuated  mother 
bv  his  exertions,  could  not,  without  great  difficulty  and  delay, 
obtain  even  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  business  of  a  locksmith. 
A  benevolent  society,  whose  views  embrace  all  Holland,  and 
whose  motto  is  Pro  bono  publico^  has  in  the  first  article  of  its  re- 
gulations excluded  the  Jews.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other 
societies,  as  the  Felix  Meritis,  &c. 
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.  The  Jews  in  Holland  are  about  sixty  thousand  in  numba", 
two  thirds  of  whom  reside  at  Amsterdam.  Since  the  French  re- 
Yolution,  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  usiml  civil  privileges  of 
the  community,  and  many  have  distinguished  themselves  as  much 
by  their  talents,  as  their  wealth.  A  schism  some  time  since  oc- 
curred, which  gave  rise  to  much  vehement  controversy  and  legal 
litigation.  The  new  community  are  the  **  Liberales,"  of  the 
sect;  they  exclude  from  their  liturgy  all  imprecations  against 
other  persuasions;  and  prohibit  the  interment  of  their  dead 
under  forty-eight  hours,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  custom,  which 
superstitiously  precipitates  the  performance  of  that  last  ceremony, 
before  it  is  always  possible  in  cold  climates  to  ascertain  the  death 
oi'  the  party. 

To  narrate  the  vicissitudes  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
that  most  bigoted,  and  any  thing  but  Catholic  country,  Spain, 
would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  paragraph.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain, 
they  were  more  or  less  protected  by  their  Pagan  advocates;  and 
the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
left  neither  party  much  leisure  to  think  of  molesting  the  Jews. 
But  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
witnessed  a  complete  change  of  their  condition ;  and  so  great 
were  the  persecutions  carried  on  against  them  during  those 
periods,  that  Abai'banel,  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  asserts, 
that  the  crusaders  alone,  by  their  cruelties,  caused  more  Israelites 
to  abandon  Spain,  than  Moses  conducted  out  of  Egypt.  James  I 
of  Arragon  treated  them  with  kindness,  and  directed  several 
Dominican  friars  to  learn  Hebrew,  in  order  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors.  Alphonso  X  of  Castile,  patronized  them  because 
he  was  himself  a  man  of  science,  and  made  it  his  policy  to  en- 
courage learned  men  of  whatever  religious  denomination.  He 
found  the  Jewish  doctors  of  great  use  to  him,  in  compiling  his 
celebrated  astronomical  tables.  Under  his  protection  they 
flourished,  though  not  wjthout  numerous  plots  and  false  accusa- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  Christian  subjects.  The  Jews  by  their 
own  infatuation  brought  on,  as  was  almost  constantly  the  case, 
their  subsequent  miseries ;  for,  listening  to  false  Messiahs,  they 
sufiered  themselves  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours^ 
and  not  unfrequently  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  broke  out 
into  open  opposition  to  the  authorities-of  the  country.  Alphonso 
the  Eleventh,  though,  like  his  predecessor,  a  friend  to  the  Jews, 
was  prevailed  vpon  by  his  subjects  to  pass  a  decree  against  them, 
on  account  of  an  alleged  indignity  oflered  to  the  sacrament  by  a 
Je^wish  boy.  The  clamour  of  the  populace  was  so  violent,  that  a 
coiincil  was  convened  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  be  put  to 
death  or  only  banished.     The  latter  being  preferred,  they  were 
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eomnranded  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  three  months;  an  eifict 
which  wonW  have  been  executed,  had  it  not  been  afterwards 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  young  Christian,  and  not  a  Jew,  who  had 
itiadvertentlT  committed  the  alleged  crime. 

The  imagination  of  our  readers,  aided  by  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, will  easily  supply  what  our  limits  oblige  us  to  omit 
^n  the  subject  of  Spanish  persecutions.  Vincent  Ferrier,  who 
was  canonized  for  his  miracles  and  zeal  in  converting  the  Jews> 
induced  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  openly  to  abandon  their 
religion ;  but  it  was  well  understood  by  all  parties,  that  penal 
severities  were  the  real,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  argu- 
ments which  swayed  the  minds  of  the  new  devotees,  who  were 
more  than  suspected  of  still  retaining  in  private  all  the  rites  and 
peculiarities  of  their  own  religion.  The  consequence  was,  that 
!!he  Inquisition,  which  was  expressly  established  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  famous  memory,  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  was  directed  to  devote  close  attention  to  these  delin- 
<}iients,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  were  devoted  to  severe  cen- 
sures and  penances,  two  thousand  were  put  to  death,  and  many 
submitted  to  long  imprisonment  and  tyi-annical  personal  degra- 
dations. Even  the  repositories  of  the  dead  were  not  spared ;  the 
bodies  of  suspected  persons  were  disinterred  and  burned  at  thf^ 
stake,  and  the  estates  of  the  deceased  confiscated,  their  children 
being  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  them. 

At  lengthy  to  coDsuminate  the  catastrophe,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  having  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Moors,  improved 
their  leisure  by  issuing  an  edict  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  their  dominions.  Nearly  a  million  of  persons 
are  stated  to  have  abandoned  the  kingdom  in  pursuance  of  this 
decree;  even  Abarbanel,  the  personal  favourite  of  the  king  and 
queen,  could  not  avert  the  stroke,  but  migrated  to  Venice, 
where  he  soon  arrived  at  great  distinction.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Jewish  emigrants  were  incalculable.  Some  of  the  vessels 
took  fire;  others  were  so  heavily  laden  that  they  sank;  others 
were  wrecked;  and  in  one  a  Spanish  pilot  formed  the  resolution 
of  murdering  his  victims,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  The  pathetic  remonstrance  of  the  Jews  prevented  his 
exeaiting  his  resolution;  so  that  he  contented  himself  with 
stripping  them  naked  and  landing  them  on  a  desert.shore,  where 
part  perished  by  hungei-,  part  were  destroyed  by  beasts  of  prey, 
and  part  were  rescued  by  the  humanity  of  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
who  happened  to  discover  their  miserable  condition. 

It  would  be  endless  to  follow  the  steps  of  these  refugees  to  their 
places  of  asylum.  Many  sought  refuge  in  Portugal,  where,  upon 
the  payment  of  eight  golden  ducats  per  head,  they  were  promised 
protection;  but  tne  reigning  king  some  time  after  marrying  the 
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daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue 
an  edict  for  their  expulsion.  Many  abjured  their  religion  on  this 
occasion,  to  prevent  being  robbed  of  their  children,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  were  ordered  to  be  forcibly  taken  from 
their  parents,  in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  So 
many  delays  were  invented  to  retard  the  departure  of  the  exiles, 
that  numbers  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Overwhelmed  with  their  afflictions,  many  of 
tliese  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity,  which  exposed  them  to 
the  merciless  severity  of  the  Inquisition,  on  the  least  symptom  of 
predilection  for  their  former  customs. 

The  Jews  at  length,  finding  themselves  baffled  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  toleration  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  migrated  ia 
large  numbers  to  England  and  Holland.  Multitudes,  however, 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  dissimulaiioii  permitted  ia 
the  Talmud.  Externally  Catholics,  but  Jews  at  heart,  they 
abounded  in  various  ranks  and  professions ;  not  excepting  the 
church  itself.  By  pretending  unusual  zeal  for  the  Romish 
faith,  they  have  generally  passed  unobserved ;  and  it  has  beeu 
isaid,  that  when  a  house  is  more  than  usually  decked  with  lamps, 
and  relics,  and  the  owner  celebrated  for  being  the  most  rigid 
devotee  in  the  parish,  the  probability  is,  that  the  family  are 
Israelites  in  disguise.  The  celebrated  Spanish  Jew  Baltnasar 
Orobio,  eminent  for  his  mathematical  and  metaphysical  erudi- 
tion, and  who,  himself,  though  a  professor  in  the  university  at 
Salamanca,  was  a  Jew  at  heart,  and  was  most  inhumanly  treated 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  on  suspicion  of  that  fact,- 
attests  that  manv  even  among  the  Spanish  grandees  and  clergy 
were  Jews,  and  that  Franciscan  monks,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits, 
resorted  annually  in  disguise  to  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam, 
to  confess  and  expiate  their  dissimulation.  In  Portugal  the  name 
of  a  Jew  is  a  term  of  such  high  reproach,  that  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  a  law,  which  forbids  any  one  to  call 
another  by  that  appellation,  and  exonerates  the  accused  party,  if 
in  tlie  heat  of  his  indignation  he  stab  the  offender  to  the  heart.. 
For  the  present  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Jews  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Royal  Embroiderer  and  his  most  Holy  Inqui- 
sition, who,  no  doubt,  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  their 
<!onduct. 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  for  some  centuries,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Appenines,  one  degree  more  merciful.  The  in- 
consistency and  caprice  of  the  French  nation,  in  their  conduct  to 
this  people,  were  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  their  cruelty. 
^Expulsions  and  recalls  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1182,  Philip  the  August,  under  pretence  of  piety  and  isettl  for 
<^6d,  banished  their  persons,  biit  retained  their  property.    Sooti 
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after,  he  ordered  them  to  be  recalled ;  and  appeased  the  minds 
of  the  zealots,  who  remonstrated  on  the  occasion,  by  alleging 
that  his  object  was  to  extort  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
crusade.  St.  Louis  confirmed  and  extended  the  oppressive  laws 
in  existence  against  them :  he  commanded  them,  as  various  other 
monarchs,  in  other  countries,  have  often  done,  to  wear  a  degrad- 
ing badge  of  distinction,  and  prohibited  their  having  any  inter- 
course  with  Christians.  During  his  reign,  when  a  Jew  appeared 
to  give  evidence  in  a  pourt  of  justice,  he  was  officially  addressed 
with  the  following  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence : — "  May  the 
Lord  God  send  you  a  continual  fever  or  ague,  if  you  are  guilty  of 
perjury;  may  he  destroy  you  in  his  anger — you,  and  your  fa- 
mily, and  your  effects ;  may  the  sword  and  death,  terrors  and  in- 
quietude, pursue  you  on  all  sides ;  may  the  earth  swallow  yoa 
up,  like  Dathan  and  Abiram,"  &c.  &c.  We  shall  not  detail  the 
various  charges  brought  against  this  nation  at  that  period,  be- 
cause they  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  other  countries,  as 
were,  also,  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them.  As  the  most 
common  allegation  against  them  (for  poisoning  rivers,  and  sacri- 
ficing children  on  Good  Friday,  were  kept  for  peculiar  occa- 
sions; was  usury,  so  the  most  common  punishment  was  pecuni- 
ary mulcts,  extorted  in  all  the  various  ways  which  ingenuity  and 
oppression  could  devise.  The  practice  of  usury,  whatever  it  majr 
be  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  lender 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  clear,  is  no  crime  at  all  in  a  commercial 
one^  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  prohibited  by  specific  laws.  No 
man  can  lend  unless  another  is  willing  to  borrow;  and  the  terras  of 
the  contract  will  not,  generally  speaking,  exceed  what  is  required 
by  the  degree  of  risk  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  money.  Per- 
fect security  will  easily  obtain  money  at  the  regular  market-price  ; 
and  imperrect  security  must  be  content  to  give  proportionably 
more*  if  an  individual  could  better  himself  by  going  from  a  Jew 
to  a  Christian,  the  option  was  before  him  :  and  though,  in  either 
case,  the  probability  would  be,  that,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  he  was  transacting,  he  would 
make  an  imprudent  bargain;  yet  this  is  nothing  more  tharx 
what  happens  in  every  other  transaction  of  life ;  and  as  much 
applies  to  a  Jew-boy  who  retails  oranges,  as  to  a  Jew-broker 
who  contracts  for  national  loans.  If  money  had  not  been  wanted 
it  would  not  have  been  borrowed ;  and,  if  the  extravagance  of 
the  terms  proved  the  avarice  of  the  lender,  it  no  less  proved  the 
benefit  which  he  conferred  upon  society,  by  having  money  tc^ 
lend.  Apart,  therefore,  from  restrictive  laws,  which  every  sub* 
ject  is,  of  course,  bound  in  duty  to  obey,  the  Jew  committed 
no  crime  in  lending  his  money  to  the  highest  bidder ;  so  that 
the  constant  allegations  against  the  usurious  transactiana  of  this! 
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Batioii  were  founded  in  ignonince  of  the  nature  of  puUic  oom>» 
merce;  which  will  always  find  its  level,  unless  prevented  by  arlt> 
Clcial  restrictions.  * 

In  1275,  Philip  the  Bold  recalled  the  Jews,  whom  his  preder 
cesfior,  St.  Louis,  had  banished.  Philip  the  Fair  again  expdled 
them,  in  order  to  replenish  his  coffers  with  their  wealth  ;  and^ 
fourteen  years  after,  Louis  X  recalled  them  for  a  similar  reasoB» 
The  price  of  their  return  was  paying  a  heavy  tax.  They  were 
also  allowed  to  collect  their  old  debts,  on  condition  of  paying  the 
l^ing  two-thirds;  but  were  not  to  lend  money  on  bow,  ort» 
dispute,  either  publicly  or  privately,  on  the  subject  of  religicuu 

Their  expulsion  by  Philip  the  Tall  gave  rise  to  bills  of  ex-^ 
change ;  for  not  being  allowed  to  carry  away  their  prc^rty  in 
bulk,  they  gave  tlie  foreign  merchants  bills  upon  those  to  wh<Ma 
they  had  entrusted  it;  which  IhUs  were  regularly  accepted  and 
discharged.  This  most  useful  invention,  by  which  merchants  in 
remote  places  can  procure  the  value  of  their  commodies  withost 
the  inconvenience  of  exporting  silver  or  gold,  or  moa:^  bulky 
articles,  produced  a  particularly  favourable  effect  upon  the  un- 
happy race  by  whom  it  was  invented;  for  being  masters  of  this 
•flScacious  mode  of  communication,  the  richest  of  them  havii^ 
nothing  perhaps  but  invisible  prop^ty  in  their  possession,  it 
became  impossible  for  any  individual  prince  or  nation  to  sdoc^ 
as  before,  upon  their  wealth,  which  at  a  moment's  notice  might  be 
transported  wherever  they  pleased.     In  order  therefore  to  re> 

lain  their  property,  it  became  requisite  to  keep  their  persc»s» 

■I  I  .  I  ,  ■  I  ..I  I.    I     ^11     I       I .  ■■    .  II  I  -  ■  I  1 1     I.    I  ■ 

*  The  Jews  themselves  allege,  tbat  the  aim  of  tbeir  lawgiver,  in  forbiddiog 
the  Hebrews  to  lend  opoo  interest,  was,  to  draw  closer  between  tfoem  Ibe  bonds  of 
t/aternity,  to  give  them  a  lessoa  of  reciprocal  benevolence,  and  to  engage  tbemi» 
assist  each  other  with  disiDterestednera. 

The  intention  of  Moses^  they  argue,  was«  to  make  of  bis  people  a  aation  of  bos- 
bandmen  for  a  long  time  after  him  {  and  all  his  regulations  seen>cd  designed  to  divert 
their  attention  from  commerce.  His  prohibitioR  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
princi pie  of  chari ty ,  and  not  as  a  commereiai  regulation.  According  to  tbe  Talmud, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  made  to  a  man  in  want;  for  in  case  of  a  loan  to  a  mer- 
chant, even  though  he  be  a  Jew,  profit  adequate  to  the  risk  should  be  considered 
«9  lawful.  The  Mosaic  law  forbids  all  manner  of  interest  on  loans,  not  only  be>» 
Iween  Jews,  but  between  a  Jew  and  others,  without  distinctioD  of  religion.  Th* 
loan  must  be  gratuilovs,  when  it  is  not  intended  for  commercial  speciilaUons» 
These  humane  laws,  however,  were  made  for  a  people  who  then  formed  a  state» 
and  held  a  rank  among  nations. — If  the  remnants  of  this  people,  now  scattered 
among  all  nations,  are  attentively  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that,  since  they 
ksLve  been  driven  from  Palestine,  they  no  longer  have  bad  a  comnou  eomury^ 
and  therefore  have  no  longer  to  maintain  among  them  the  primeval  equality  of 
properly. 

.  Such  was  the  drift  of  the  argmnent  employed  by  the  Jewish  depatiesM  Plarife^ift 
their  confeience  with  Bonaparte's  commissioners.  They  added. that^  although  at- 
tentive  to  the  spirit  of  their  legislation,  they  were  sensible  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  could  no  longer  be  obeyed  when  its  principle  was  dmie  away;  and 
tkey^  therefore,  were  accastdmed  without  scruple  to  lend  m^Mey  oo  interest  tft 
tjradiiig  Jews,  as  well  as  tomeoof  diflferBntpenuasloDS^ 
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winch  rendered  it  necessary  to  reglrain  persecution  within  the 
limits  of  endorance. 
^  We  pass  over  their  succeeding  fortunes  in  France  till  the  pe- 
riod of  their  final  expulsion  in  ISOi.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages  a  few  fifimilies  were  occasionally  allowed  to  inhabit 
particular  places  on  payment  c^  large  sums  of  money ;  but  even 
as  late  as  1713  we  find  the  merchants  of  Ments  uniting  to  peti- 
tion against  this  indulgence ;  and  similar  complaints  continued 
to  be  made  in  other  quarters  till  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  which 
effectually  abolished  all  restrictions,  good  and  bad,  and  invested 
the  Jews  with  the  usual  rights  of  citizens.  The  eilbrts  of  Bona* 
pute  to  naturalize  and  domesticate  them  are  well  known.  A 
solemn  meeting  of  their  leading  men  was  convened  at  Paris  in 
the  summer  oi  1806  \  where  such  questions  were  asked  as  were 
ocmvenient  to  Bonaparte  to  propose,  and  such  answers  returned 
as  were  prudent  for  them  to  ofier.  A  grand  Sanhedrim  was 
subsequently  convoked,  which  met  in  1807  under  circumstances 
of  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  order  ^^  to  convert  into  religious 
doctrines  the  answers  which  had  been  given  by  the  Jewish  aepu« 
ties.'^  The  whole  was  evidently  a  master^piece  of  policy  in  Bo- 
naparte, who  com[detely  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Jews  over  to 
Ins  interest  The  leadmg  members  of  this  Sanhedrim  were  pro-' 
baUly  many  of  them  \£k<^%  Deists,  who  cared  no  more  for  Moses 
than  for  Mohammed.  They  certainly  had  no  suffrages  from 
their  brethren  not  under  the  French  dominion,  and  some  of  the 
Jews  in  England  strongly  protested  against  their  proceedings. 

The  fortune  of  the  Jews  in  Italy  lias  varied  with  the  character 
ef  the  reiffning  pcmtifil  Generally  speaking,  the  heads  of  the 
Romish  church  have  acted  favourably  towards  them,  and  have 
admitted  them  into  their  dominions  when  expelled  from  other 
countries.  They  have  long  been  numerous  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  where  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  are  said 
to  have  possessed  nearly  a  hundred  synagogues,  some  of  which 
were  in  Rome.  They  bad  also  an  academy  in  that  city,  and  af- 
fected superiority  over  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
They  have  had  several  men  of  eminence  among  tliem,  of  whom 
Tremellius  is  best- known,  from  his  having  become  %  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Junius,  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin.  David  Bomburg,  a 
Jew  from  Antwerp,  settled  in  Venice,  and  was  the  first  person 
who  printed  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*. 

A  few,  however,  of  the  popes  violated  the  general  policy  of 
their  order,  by  persecuting  the  Jews.  Paul  I V  compelled  them 
to  bnm  their  books,  and  to  sell  their  lands,  with  many  ^her 

falling  inflictions.     During  his  pontificate,  eighty  converts  from 
udMsm  having  pretended  to  be  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  .ao- 
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cased  their  unbelieving  brethren  of  bewitching  them  in  order  to 
revenge  their  apostasy;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whcde  race 
would  have  been  expelled  by  the  credulous  pontiff,  had  not  a 
Jesuit  examined  the  witnesses  by  scourging,  and  detected  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  was  a  plot  of  the  courtiers  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  plunder  of  this  devoted  race. 

Such  has  been  in  various  ages  the  conduct  of  a  large  part  of 
our  continental  neighbours  towards  the  descendants  of  Israel.  It 
would  be  truly  gratifying  to  us  as  Britons,  to  have  to  show  that 
in  our  own  happy  land,  wliere  the  just  rights  of  man  have  been  so 
long  known  and  secured,  the  reverse  ol  these  melancholy  scenes 
had. taken  place;  and  that  the  Jews  had  enjoyed,  in  common 
with  their  fellow  men,  all  those  privileges  which  could  be  con- 
ceded without  injury  to  the  recognized  religion  and  government 
of  the  country.     The  iust  extent  of  these  we  are  not  aoout  on  the 

}3resent  occasion  to  discuss ;  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  our 
listory  is  sufficient  to  show  that  whatever  they  may  be,  they  have^ 
till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  been  studiously  withheld 
from  this  much  abused  people. 

The  annals  of  our  native  country  are  .too  familiar  to  our 
readers  to  require  that  we  should  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  our  forefathers. 
William  the  Conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  them 
into  this  country,  having  brought  a  large  colony  of  them  from 
Houen,  in  Normandy,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  They 
had  a  place  assigned  them  for  their  residence,  and  were  by  law 
considered  as  vassals  to  the  king,  who  could  dispose  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  without  their  own  consent.  Still  they  flou- 
rished, and  were  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
laity,  and  were  the  only  bankers^  or  as  they  were  generally  called 
in  those  ages,  the  usurers,  of  the  times.  They  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, conducted  what  existed  of  foreign  commerce,  and  made 
themselves  .useful  to  the  church  itself,  by  their  skill  in  executing 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  the  sacred  edifices. 

William  Rufus,  who  made  no  pretence  to  religion,  greatly  fa- 
voured them,  and  even  appointed  public  meetings  in  London,  to 
hear  them  dispute  with  the  Roman  Bishops.  Henry  II  protected 
them,  and  allowed  them  burying  places  on  the  outside  of  every 
city  where  they  dwelt.  In  his  reign,  the  Parliament  at  North- 
ampton proposed  to  assess  them^  towards  the  projected  war,  at 
60,0001.  while  all  the  Christians  in  England  were  to  pay  but 
70,000l.;  a  proof,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  that  either  the 
Jews  were  extremely  riqh,  or  the  Parliament  shamefully  tyran- 
nical. The  accession  of  Richard  I  ca^s^d  a  grievous  reverse  in 
theij^*  condition;  for  having,  hastened  in ^  large  piuobers  to 
London^  to  present  valt^blegijfts,, in  prder  to  secufe  the  Royal. 
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protection,  a  report  spread,  that  they  had  conspired  to  bewitch 
the  King,  and  that,  in  honour  of  the  coronation,  a  general  order 
had  been  in  conseauence  given  for  their  massacre.  Numbers 
lost  their  lives  by  the  popular  fury  on  that  occasion ;  and  the 
persecution  continued  for  nearly  twelve  months  longer  through-* 
out  the  country. 

The  crusade  under  the  same  monarch  added  greatly  to  their 
sufferings ;  for  though  they  had  lent  their  money  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  occasion,  the  people  were  not  satisfieid,  but  rose  m 
several  places,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  the  whole  race. 
We  need  not  add,  that  as  usual,  they  seized  upon  their  property. 
At  York,  where  the  Jews  were  great  money-lenders,  and  lived  in  a 
splendid  manner,  their  opulence  excited  the  popular  envy,  to 
snield  themselves  from  which  they  took  refuge  in  York  Castle^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  governor.  Suspicion,  however,  aris- 
ing, that  the  governor  intended  to  betray  them,  thejr  one  day 
refused  him  entrance,  upon  which  he  applied  to  the  sheriff,  and  to 
the  most  powerful  ofthe  violent  party,  who  were  deeply  in  debt  to 
the  Jews,  and  an  order  was  given  to  attack  the  castle.  This  order 
was  soon  revoked,  the  superior  citizens  having  refusfed  them 
aid  to  execute  it ;  but  the  rabble  having  determmed  upon,  and 
begun  the  assault,  the  Jews  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  escape^ 
set  fire  to  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and,  destroying  their  wives  and 
children,  put  a  period  to  their  own  lives.  Five  hundred  thus 
perished,  and  the  few  who  surrendered  were  murdered  by  the 
populace.  D'Israeli  relates  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature " 
that  a  canon  regular  led  the  assault  in  his  surplice,  exclaiming, 
**  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jesus,"  but  doubts  whether  this  spi- 
ritual laconism,  or  the  hopes  of  immense  plunder,  had  the 
5reater  share  in  invigorating  the  arm  of  the  brutal  rabble, 
mmediately  after  the  massacre,  the  numerous  parties  who  were 
indebted  to  the  Jews  repaired  to  tine  Cathedral,  where  the  bonds 
were  deposited,  and  discharged  their  debts  by  seizing  and 
burning  them  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church.  The  king 
gave  strict  orders  to  the  Chief  Justice  to  make  severe  examples 
ofthe  delinquents:  but  he  considering  the  whole  as  but  the 
frefnzy  of  the  multitude,  contented  himself  with  levying  a  fine 
«pon  the  opulent  inhabitants,  and  depriving  the  sheriff  and 
governor  of  their  offices. 

These  persecutions  having  caused  many  of  the  Jews  to  leave 
the  kin^om,  John,  upon  his  accession,  granted  them  a  charter, 
confirmmg  their  ancient  privileges,  relying  upon  which,  many 
returned,  and  were  more  cruelly  plundered  than  before.  The 
odium  attached  to  their  usurious  practices  made  the  people  fre- 
quently demand  their  expulsion;  but  the  kings  generally  found 
it  a'  ntjore  advantageousr  way  to  eicact  pecuniary  fines.    These 
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exActionft  made  them  still  more  ixsiuioiis;  fer  \be  interest  of 
money  will  always  more  or  kss  cooiorm  to  the  n^  and  odium 
attendins  the  transaction;  and  the  Jews  kaawing  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  one  half  by  the  king,  and  parhaps  be 
murdered  (or  their  ret^tion  of  the  other^  very  naturally  rose  in 
their  demands. 

John,  notwithstanding  his  pledge  of  protection^  soon  ordered 
the  whole  race,  women  as  well  as  men,  to  be  imprisoned  and 
tormented,  till  they  should  pay  66,000  marks.  The  story  is 
well  known  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  of  Bristol^  who  having  been 
.assessed  upon  this  occasion  in  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and 
refusing  to  pay  so  ruinous  a  fine,  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  have 
a  tooth  extracted  every  day,  till  it  was  dischargea.  He  submitted 
to  the  operation,  which  we  may  be  sure  was  not  very  tenderlv 
perlbrmed,  for  seven  days;  and  on  the  eighth,  overcome  witn 
pain  and  dreading  new  inflictions,  consented  to  satisfy  the  king^s 
rapacity. 

Henry  III,  his  son,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle 
the  iohospitable  (»*ivilege  that  no  Jew  should  reside  among  them. 
During  nis  reign,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Norwich,  in  order  to  expel  them  from 
their  dioceses,  published  injunctions  of  excommunicatian  to  ail 
who  should  presume  to  sell  them  any  provisions.  When  the 
barons  appeared  in  arms  against  the  King,  they  endeavoured  to 
attach  the  citizens  of  Lonoon  to  their  interest,  by  the  massacre 
of  seven  hundred  of  this  devoted  race.  Their  houses,  on  this 
0ccasion,  were  plundered,  and  their  new  synagq^oe  burnt ;  but 
Imng  permitted  to  be  rebuilt,  ii  was,  some  time  after,  taken  from 
them,  by  the  King,  and  given  to  the  Friars  Penitents,  who  had 
complained  that  ^*  they  were  not  able  to  ke^  the  bodv  of  Christ 
in  quiet,  for  the  ^reat  howling  which  the  Jews  made  during  their 
worship."  David  Levi,  in  his  Letter  to  Priesdey,  says,  that  the 
Friars  in  the  Old  Jewry,  having  but  a  small  dark  chapel  belong 
ing  to  their  Friary,  coveted  the  Jews'  new  syna^c^e,  whioi 
atood  next  to  it,  and  therefore  bep^ed  it  of  the  King,  who  was 
g}ad  to  be  furnished  with  this  pretext  for  seizin|^  it. 

A  law  passed  the  Ploase  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  which  seemed  to  promise  the  Jews  a  qualified  securi^, 
being  designed  to  introduce  a  regularity  in  the  revenue  exacted 
from  them,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  arbitrary  demand  of  aa- 
thority.  It  is  true  this  statute  was  not  in  tlie  most  liberal  ^irit, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  provision,  that  ^^  the  good  Christians 
shall  not  take  alM)ve  fialf  their  substance;"  but  even  partial  as  it 
was,  the  King,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Jews  were  always 
strong,  and  had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  expedition  to  the 
JEIoly  Land}  does  not  seem  to  have  much  reqieeted  it.    His 
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j^acUonfi  and  oppresskms  continued  to  increase;  while  the  JeWt^ 
groanioj^  under  their  miseries,  and  having  no  character  to  lose» 
endeavoured  to  repay  themfielves  for  their  sufferings,  by  every 
possible  mode  of  acquiring  propeity.  They  were  accused  of 
adulterating  the  coin,  circulating  counterfeit  money,  and  making 
Scaudulent  exchanges.  It  is  more  than  probable,  these  accusa^ 
tions  were  hut  too  well  deserved ;  «id  we  have  repeatedly  stated^ 
that  in  detailing  the  miseries  of  the  Jews,  we  do  not  wish  to 
palliate  their  crimes.  We  only  deprecate  the  practice  of  &stop<^ 
pressing  tiiem^  and  then  punishing  them  for  disaliection;  oftrar 
ducing  them,  and  then  wondering  that,  loaded  with  infamy,  they 
should  resort  to  practices  to  which  in&my  is  iustly  attached;  of 

{ireventing  their  exercising  the  ordinary  modes  of  procuring  a 
ivelihood,  and  then  finding  &ult  because  they  make  use  of  those 
which  lie  within  their  power.  The  habits  of  the  Jews,  and  th^ 
genius  of  their  nation,  seem  eminently  to  fit  them  for  commercial 
exchanges ;  but  much  of  the  avarice,  and  subtlety,  and  fraud,  with 
which  their  intercourse  with  Christians  has  been  marked,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  restrictions  and  hardships  under  which  they 
have  laboured.  A  degraded  people  can  never  be  expected  to  ex^ 
hibit  an  exemplar  of  the  generous  virtues;  or  a  slave,  the  unsus* 
pecting  and  unsuspected  integrity  of  a  free  man.  It  would  have 
been  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  human  history,  and  the  prin*- 
^eiples  of  the  human  heart,  if  the  Jews,  treated  as  they  have  usually 
been,  should  have  tiurned  out  otherwise  than  they  have  usually 
done.  We  see  already,  that  mild  laws,  increasing  civili2atioQ» 
^md  the  extension  of  education  among  them,  have  gveatly  im* 
proved  their  character ;  and  among  the  most  honourable,  as  well 
as  most  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  of  Europe,  may  be  enu-* 
merated  many  members  of  this  community.  We  have  not  much 
to  say  for  the  lower  orders  among  them,  who  are  too  often  noto* 
xiously  the  pests  of  society.  Yet  we  can  pity  while  we  blame; 
and  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a 
poor  but  honest  Jew,  who  labours  to  subsist  in  a  Christian  country, 
wHl  show  that  much  of  the  criminality  alleged  against  them  is  ra- 
ther incidental  to  their  circumstances  than  pecuhar  to  their  dispo- 
sition;  except,  indeed,  in  the  same  way  as  a  propensity  to  evil  is 
i^adical  in  us  sh.  The  Jews  are  blamed  for  not  attending  to  agri* 
cultural  pursuits ;  but  where  is  an  English  farmer  to  be  found  who 
would  take  one  into  his  service?  In  many  places  the  admission 
of  a  Jew  child  into  a  workshop  or  factory  would  be  a  si^al  for  a 
general  revolt  throughout  the  concern  ;  to  say  nothmg  of  the 
fact  that  the  Jew  himsdf  is  naturally  confined  to  large  towns» 
where  alone  he  can  meet  with  persons  of  c(»i^nial  views  with 
himself,  or  frequent  the  public  services  of  his  religion. 
But  to  return  to  our  narrative.«--*Ia  consequence  of  th^  oUtory 
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raised  against  them  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  all  the  Jews  id 
England  were  imprisoned  in  one  day ;  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  executed  in  London  alone,  besides  vast  numbers  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  houses,  lands,  and  goods,  were 
confiscated ;  and,  at  length,  to  complete  this  arbitrary  scene,  the 
whole  race,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred,  were 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  never  to  return,  under  pain  of  death. 
The  trifle  allowed  them  out  of  their  property  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses to  foreign  countries,  was  very  generally  seized  by  the  sea- 
men of  the  Cinque  Ports;  who,  to  add  to  their  calamities,  threw 
some  hundreds  of  them  into  the  sea.  After  this  expulsion  (anno 
1290),  the  Jews  never  appeared  again  in  a  body  in  England,  during 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

When  England  became  a  republic,  Holland  became  a  respect- 
able object  or  emulation :  and  Cromwell,  who  had  the  sagacity 
to  discern  the  commercial  benefits  which  the  Jews  had  conierred 
upon  that  country,  resolved  to  invite  their  return  to  England. 
He  was  however  too  well  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure,  and  too  anxious  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  to  attempt 
this  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  therefore  summoned  a 
convocation  of  divines,  and  other  persons  of  influence,  to 
whom  he  declared,  in  his  usual  style,  "  that  since  there 
was  a  promise  of  the  conversion  of  this  people;  and  the  gospel, 
in  its  primitive  purity,  was  preached  in  England ;  their  recall 
might  be  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  embrace  Christianity.** 
Dr.  Goodwin,  and  a  few  others,  exerted  themselves  in  the  same 
cause;  and  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  measure.  But  all  these 
exertions  were  unsuccessful ;  for  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  were  too  strongly  entrenched  in  prejudices  to  allow 
of  their  willingly  admitting  a  single  Jew  into  the  country.  A 
few,  however,  occasionally  came  over,  and  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  religion. 

Charles  II,  being  indiflerent  to  religion,  and  having  no  ob- 
jection to  bribes,  connived  at  their  settlement;  but  the  parlia- 
ment never  abrogated  the  decree  which  expelled  them  as  aliens 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  were  not  permitted  to  purchase 
houses,  or  to  exercise  dignified  professions.  James  !I[I  remitted, 
in  their  favour,  the  alien  duty  on  exported  goods;  but  the 
Christian  merchants,  fearing  that  the  same  indulgence  would  be 
extended  to  imported  goods  also,  petitioned  against  this  regula- 
tion, which,  to  their  great  joy,  was  rescinded  at  the  Revolution. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  church  of  England  appears  to  have 
used  some  efibrts  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  with  success. 
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.  The  passing  of  the  Naturalization  Bill  in  1753,  with  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  that  ensued,  and  its  consequent  repeal  in  the  very 
next  session,  are  facts  too  recent  to  need  more  than  a  simple 
mention.  Since  that  period,  the  Jews  have  no  longer  been  sub- 
jected to  the  kind  of  injuries  which  we  have  so  amply  detailed. 
They  are  now  indulged  in  all  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
their  personal  liberty  is  ensured ;  and  they  share  every  civil  right 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  or  security  or  property.  Their  reli- 
gion prevents  their  qualifying  themselves  for  various  offices,  by 
means  of  the  usual  tests ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
thing  to  complain  of,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  are  they  heard  to  do 
so.  Many  of  them  are  well  educated ;  a  few  among  them  are 
men  of  considerable  learning  or  science ;  a  large  class  are  wealthy 
and  respected  capitalists ;  and  some  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  These  classes  have  repeat- 
edly remonstrated  with  the  less  honourable  members  of  their  com- 
munity on  the  iniquitous  modes  of  life  in  which  too  many  of  them 
indulge ;  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  increase  of 
education  among  them  will  greatly  tend  to  check  the  evil. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  society  was  formed  in  London  with  a  view 
to  attempt  their  moral  and  religious  improvement.  Lectures 
were  established,  tracts  distributed,  and  schools  instituted  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  society  becoming 
embarrassed,  and  inconveniences  being  foreseen,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  its  constitution,  which  consisted  of  Christians  of 
various  denominations,  it  was  agreed,  in  1815,  to  render  it 
strictly  a  church  of  England  institution ;  and  a  munificent  indivi- 
dual relieved  it  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Two  great 
and  excellent  persons,  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  St.  David's, 
consented  to  become  its  patrons.  Since  that  period,  its  proceedings 
and  progress  have  assumed  a  character  of  extreme  interest;  and  its 
concerns  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  strict  integrity,  and 
with  consiaerable  success.  Its  great  work  has  been  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  Biblical  Hebrew ;  a  plan  which 
bids  more  fair  than  any  that  has  yet  been  pursued  to  invite  the 
attention  of  these  people  to  Christianity,"  The  Jews  upon  the 
Continent  have  accepted  this  work  with  considerable  avidity ; 
and,  from  the  veneration  of  the  nation  for  their  sacred  language, 
it  is  to  be  reasonably  hoped  that  it  will  prove  of  great  utility 
in  diminishing  their  prejudices  against  the  Christian  religion. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  slight  sketch, 
of  noticing  the  general  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Asia  and 
Africa  since  the  tiiiie  of  the  crusades:  their  state  in  Europe 
is  that  which  we  wished  at  thfe  present  monierit  to  bring  more 
immediately  before  our  readers;  tlioujgh,  in  an  historical  point 
o(  view,  few  subjects  are  more 'interesting  than  some'  of  the 
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questions  connected  with  their  ori«ital  dispersions  and  wander- 
ings. It  has  been  conjectnred,  with  considerable  probability,  that 
the  recently  discovered  AfFghans  are  the  descendants  of  the  ten 
tribes;  and  the  nan-ativesof  voyagers  and  travellers,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  brought  many  curious  notices  to  light  re- 
specting the  migrations  ot  this  people. 

Of  their  condition  in  the  New  World  not  much  need  be  said, 
as  their  nuhibcrs  there  are  not  very  large;  and  the  more  recent  dis- 
covery of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has  exempted  them  from  those 
calamities  whicn  would  have  attended  their  footsteps  had  Colum- 
bus existed  five  centuries  earlier.  We  must,  however,  just  notice, 
in  honour  of  our  author,  whom  we  have  too  long  forgotten,  and 
to  whose  work  we  refer  our  readers  for  ample  and  interest- 
ing, though  sometimes  desultory  details,  that,  in  the  United 
States,  they  enjoy  the  privileges,  and  discharge  the  duties,  of 
faithful  citizens,  and  live  in  terms  of  peace  and  political  unity 
with  their  neighbours. 


Art.  XIV. — Specimens  of  the  British  Poets ;  tvith  Biogrqpfd- 
cal  and  Critical  Notices^  and  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  By 
Thomas  Campbell.     7  vols.  8vo.  London,  1819. 

There  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage  in  acknowledged  high 
reputation.  It  is  natural  to  exact  in  proportion  to  our  estimate 
of  ability  :  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  ability  is  rated  above 
its  due  standard,  the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  fiwrned 
is  in  the  ratio  of  their  vehemence  or  excess.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
long  been  connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the  classical  asso- 
ciations of  modern  English  poetry :  he  has  also  given  proofj  in 
literary  journals,  we  believe,  but  at  least  in  oral  lectures,  of  his 
proficiency  ,iii  philosophical  criticism.  It  was  quite  in  course 
that  the  announcement  of  a  selection  from  the  English  |X)ets, 
with  critical  dissertatioi^s,  by  one  who  v/as  himself  admired  as  a 
poet,  and  known  as  an  accomplished  and  acute  literary  censor, 
should  excite  very  high  expectation  :  and  the  public  impatience 
was  heightened  by  those  prc/crastinating  delays  m  the  completion 
of  the  work,  which  brought  to  recollection  the  provei-bial  un- 
certainty of  pledges,  the  redemption  erf  which  depends  on  a  poet's 


Much  of  this  expectation  is  undoubtedly  gratified :  and  there 
is  quite  a  sufficiency  of  just  critical  discernment,  of  pure  and 
cultivated  taste,  of  accurate  research,  and  of  wary  and  judicious 
scepticism,  to  demonstrate  the  qualifications  of  the  selector  and 
biographer  lor  the  task  which  lie  had  undertaken.     It  cannot^ 
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however,  be  denied  that  there  is  also  much  of  disappointment, 
even  allowing  for  exaggerated  anticipations.  In  proportion  to  the 
proofs  exhibited  that  the  public  confidence  in  the  selector's  ade- 
quate erudition  and  ability  \\"as  not  misplaced,  is  the  mortifica- 
tion resulting  from  the  dicovery,  that  this  ability  has  not  been 
unremittingly  exerted  :  that  the  compiler  has  allov/ed  occasional 
fits  of  negligence  or  moods  of  languor  to  paralize  his  intellectual 
activity,  and  that  he  has  disappointed  us  by  gnps  in  the  MS. 
precisely  where  the  reader  had  eagerly  sought  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  discursive  criticism. 

In  a  work  of  general  biography  it  is  no  apology  for  omission 
to  plead,  that  tlie  subject  under  consideration  has  been  often 
treated  of  before.  A  writer  of  biography,  as  well  as  of  criticism,  is 
to  recollect  that  he  does  not  write  only  for  the  well-in for4ned  and 
erudite ;  that  his  sketches  and  his  comments  are  designed  equally 
for  those  to  whom  even  popular  works  may  not  have  found  their 
way,  and  to  whom  that  which  tb  himself  may  appear  trite  and 
common-place,  might  seem  pregnant  with  interest, and  even  with 
novelty:  but  even  the  extensively  lettered  reader  is  desirous  to 
see  the  old  and  trodden  paths  decorated  with  the  flowers  of  an 
original  mind :  the  authority  of  no  writer  is  of  such  precluding 
importance  as  to  extinguish  our  curiosity  to  see  what  another  may 
possibly  be  enabled  to  contribute  of  critical  elucidation  from  the 
stores  of  peculiar  research,  or  the  resources  arising  from  particu- 
lar habits  of  contemplation.  So  differently  are  our  minds  com- 
posed, and  so  various  are  the  opportunities  and  circumstances 
which  determine  and  diversify  our  tastes  and  our  habits  of  think- 
ing, that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  some  new  light  or  colouring 
may  not  be  thrown :  and  from  this  conviction  there  arises  the 
more  eager  desire  of  ascertaining  what  impressions  subjects  fami- 
liar to  oui*seIves  may  have  made  on  minds  which  we  have  been  ac- 
castomed  to  regard  as  gifted  with  the  power  of  original  re- 
flection. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  excited  these,  expectations  in  no  common 
degree;  and  if  in  some  particulars  they  have  been  accomplished, 
in  others  they  have  been  much  disappointed.  We  have  felt  our^ 
selves  disappointed,  as  well  by  the  want  of  completeness  and  unity 
in  the  work,  as  by  Mr.  Campbeirs  impenetrable  reserve  on  points 
connected  with  the  characters  of  men  or  of  their  writings,  respect- 
ing which  he  was  in  a  manner  pledged  by  his  very  undertaking 
to  be  explicit.  As  it  is,  there  is  an  appearance,  if  not  of  indo* 
lence,  at  least  of  a  want  of  skill  in  arrangement.  We  were  led  to 
expect  a  notice  both  critical  and  biographical  annexed  to  each 
respective  author:  but  we  are  sometimes  dismissed  with  a  scrap 
of  biography  alone ;  and  sometimes  we  have  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  performances,  but  are  left  to  hunt  at  large  for  the  private 
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incidents  of  the  life  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  of  the 
"writeri  In  other  instances  "  to  be  born  and  to  have  died'* 
make  up  the  whole  history :  thus,  to  our  utter  astonishment^  on 
turning  to  the  name  Jonathan  Swift,  we  find,  born  1667, 
died,  1  74j4. — We  learn  of  Thomas  Southern,  that  he  "  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  the  year  1660,  and  died  in  1746." — Of  Thomas 
Otway  we  have  the  same  brief  notice,  that  he  was  born  in  1651 
and  died  in  1685;  and  "born  1709,  died  1784?,"  is  all  that 
Mr.  Campbell  could  afford  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  1 

With  regard  to  the  selection,  there  will  naturally  be  as 
great. a  difference  of  opinion  in  various  readers,  as  there  exists 
a  diversity  of  tastes  and  literary  habits.  Every  reader  would 
probably  complain  that  his  own  favourite  poem  had  been  taste- 
lessly omitted.  Some  will  wonder  that  Eoisa  had  not  been  given 
in  the  place  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  and  others  again  will  think 
it  strange,  that  either  of  these  could  he  preferred  ta  the  Essay 
on  Man.  But  the  fault  of  selection  in  these  volumes  consists  in 
this,  that  the  specimens  are  too  partial  and  confined :  they  do 
not  convey,  what  it  is  the  design  of  this  kind  of  historical  colle<i- 
tion  that  they  should  convey,  a  general  and  complete  view  of  the 
poet's  character.  Of  Pope's  ethical,  satirical,  and  pathetic  vein 
we  know  nothing,  from  perusing  his  mock-heroic.  Of  Thomson 
we  have  not  a  correct  idea  from  his  Castle  of  Indolence ;  which 
is  foreign  to  his  native  and  habitual  manner.  This  fault  arises 
from  the  misplaced  anxiety  to  present  the  reader  with  whole 
poems.  At  other  times  the  selections  are  made  upon  the  proper 
principle  of  illustrating  the  various  styles  of  an  author.  Those 
from  Dryden  are  judiciously  extracted  for  this  purpose :  though 
specimens  of  his  plays  might  have  been  easily  included  by  the 
curtailment  of  his  imitations  from  -Chaucer.  Akenside  is  also 
well  displayed;  but  his  lyric  poetry,  on  which  he  principally 
grounded  his  claims  to  distinction,  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked. 

The  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
entirely  composed,  is  a  rapid  and  skilful  historical  sketch,  in- 
terspersed with  remarks  generally  Judicious  and  occasionally 
brilliant.  It  commences  with  the  influence  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest upon  the  English  language,  tracing  the  formation  of  our 
tongue  from  the  mixture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  French. 
The  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  the  pure  Saxon  to  the 
vulgar  English,  assumed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  seems  to  be  satisfac- 
torily refuted :  as  well  as  the  position  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  that  the 
use  of  rhyme  was  taught  us  by  the  Normans.  The  disserta- 
tion, passing  through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  touching  with  brevity  on  Chaucer,  whose  merits  are  the 
subject  of  a  critical  notice,  descants  with  correct  discrimina- 
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tion  on  the  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  gives  an  anradng' 
analysis  of  the  ^*^  Confessio  Amantis  of  Gower."  As  this  poetical 
worthy  is  locked  up  in  black  letter  from  the  access  of  general 
readers,  we  shall  extract  Mr.  Campbeirs  lively  delineation  of  his 
characteristic  manner. 

•'  Gower,  though  he  had  been  earlier  distinguished  in  French 
poetry,  began  later  than  Chaucer^  to  cultivate  his  native  tongue. 
His  *  Confessio  Amantis^*  the  only  work  by  which  he  is  known  as  an 
Engljsh  poet,  did  not  appear  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  IL  He 
must  have  been  a  highly  accomplished  man,  for  his  time,  and  imbued 
with  a  studious '  and  mild  spirit  of  reflection.  His  French  sonnets 
are  marked  by  elegance  and  sensibility,  and  his  English  poetry  con- 
tains a  digest  pf  all  that  constituted  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  His 
contemporaries  greatly  esteemed  him ;  and  the  »Scottish,  as  well  as 
English  writers  of  the  subsequent  peri«dj  speak  of  him  with  unquali- 
fied admiration.  But  though  the  placid  and  moral  Gower  npght  be  a 
civilizing  spirit  among  his  contemporaries,  his  character  has  none  of 
the  bold  originality  which  stamps  an  influence  on  the  literature  of  a 
country.  He  was  not,  like  Chaucer,  a  patriarch  in  the  family  of  ge- 
nius, the  scattered  traits  of  whose  resemblance  may  be  seen  in' such 
descendants  as  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  The  design  of  his  Confessio 
Amantis  is  peculiarly  ill  contrived.  A  lover,  whose  case  has  not  a 
particle  of  interest,  applies,  according  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  to  a  con- 
fessor, who,  at  the  same  time,  whimsically  enough,  bears  the  addi- 
tional character  of  a  Pagan  priest  of  Venus.  The  holy  father,  it  is 
true,  speaks  like  a  good  Christian,  and  communicates  more  scandal 
about  the  intrigues  of  Venus,  than  Pagan  author  ever  told.  A  pre* 
text  is  aflbrdedhy  the  ceremony  of  confession,  for  the  priest  not  only 
to  initiate  his  pupil  in  the  duties  of  a  lover,  but  in  a  wide  range  of 
ethical  and  physical  knowledge ;  and  at  the  mention  of  every  virtue 
and  vice,  a  tale  is  introduced  by  way  of  illustration.  Does  the  con- 
fessor wish  to  warn  the  lover  against  impertinent  curiosity?  he  intro- 
duces, apropos  to  Ihat  failing,  the  history  of  Actson,  of  peeping 
memory.  The  confessor  inquires  if  he  is  addicted  to  a  vain-glorious 
disposition  ;  because  if  he  is,  he  can  tell  him  a  story  about  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Does  he  wish  to  hear  of  the  virtue  of  conjugal  patience  ?  it  ts 
aptly  inculcated  by  the  anecdote  respecting  Socrates,  who,  when  he 
received  the  contents  of  Xantippe's  pail  upon  his  head,  replied  to  the 
provocation  with  only  a  witticism.  Thus,  with  shriving,  narrations^ 
and  didactic  speeches,  the  work  is  extended  to  thirty  thousand  lines^ 
m  the  course  of  which,  the  virtues  and  vices  are  all  regularly  allego- 
rized. But  in  allegory  Gower  is  cold  and  uninventive,  and  enumerates 
qualities,  when  he  should  conjure  up  visible  objects.  On  the  whoIe> 
though  copiously  stored  with  facts  and  fables,  he  is  unable  either  to 
make  truth  appear  poetical,  or  to  render  fiction  the  graceful  vehicle  of 
truth.''     (Vol.1.  p.7S— 76.) 

We  then  arrive,  in  our  progress  through  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  at  Surrey  ana  Wyatt :  and  we  are  happy  to  fifed 
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tint  Mr.  Campbell  doesootdiicoTeivlikediecritiesof^^l^^ 
ibmt  Wjeatt,  being  no  poet,  nar  be  passed  hj.    We  ilo  not 
hamewer  assent  to  the  posittm  that  in  nk  ^^  lyncal  effuaons  he 
atudied  terseness  rather  than  mmtyJ*    There  is  often  a  certain 
ballad  flow  in  his  numbers  extremely  natural  and  pkaring. 

The  merits,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  r^undancies  of  Spenser, 
are  touched  with  the  discrimination  and  decision  of  original 
thinking  and  a  chastened  taste.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  die 
want  of  populmr  interest  in  die  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  tery  cursory 
attention  directed  to  it  even  by  those  critically  competent  to 
distin^ish  the  sweetness  of  his  sentiment,  and  the  softness  or 
SEUignificenceof  his  descriptive  colouring,  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  '^  the  tedium  insepaiable  from  pn^aated  alle^^y ^'*  The  tala 
«f  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress'*  is  instanced  as  evincing  uiepower  of  alle* 
gory,  however  extended,  to  captivate  the  fancy  aim  interest  the 
sifiectio&s,  if  managed  and  cradncted  with  that  rigour  and  co» 
lierence  which  Spenser,  notwithstanding  the  romuidc  graces  of 
Itis  ima^nation,  must  be  confessed  to  have  wanted. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  are  introduced  to 
George  Peele,  whom  our  readers  will  perhaps  scarcely  recognize 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  though  his  **  David  and  Bethsabe**  h 
atyled  by  Mr.  Campbell  <^  the  earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and 
harmony  that  can  be  traced  In  our  dramatic  poetry.  We  think 
lie  rather  over-rates  the  luxuriant  images  m  t^e  speech^  of 
Bethsabe  and  David :  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  too  luxuriant  for 
nature:  the  apostrophe  to  Zephjrr,  aa  a  person^  with  his  sister 
Air,  *<  goddess  of  life^  and  governess  of  hesUh,*'  isnoti»ecisdv 
bi  the  character  of  Jewish  expression :  and  the  rapture  of  David^ 
who  wishes  that  **  the  silver  streams  ^'  may  in  future  *^  phy  npcm 
rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites,"  is  foreign  to  his  character,  and 
moreover,  in  itself,  puerile,  tawdry,  and  cold ;  but  the  harmony  of 
the  metre  is  extraordinary.  The  following  extract  from  the  dia- 
logue between  Joab  and  David  has  more  of  vigour,  though  still 
aomewhat  too  inflated  in  the  diction  to  consist  with  the  simple 
mnetgy  of  passion. 

**  David.  Tbou  man  of  blood!  thou  sepulchre  of  death  i 
Whose  marble  breast  eotombs  my  bowels  quick, 
Did  I  not  charge  thee,  nay,  entreat  thy  hand, 
Even  for  my  sake,  to  spare  my  Absalom  ? 
And  hast  tnou  now,  in  spite  of  David's  health, 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness, 
Given  him  the  sword,  and  spilt  his  purple  soul  ? 

**  Joab,  What !  irks  it  David,  that  tue  victor  breathes. 
That  Juda,  and  the  fields  of  Israel 
Should  cleanse  their  fkces  from  their  children's  blood  ? 
What  1  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule  t 
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It'  liraers  Ihrooe  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes. 

And  he  that  set  thee  tnere,  so  far  from  thanks^ 

That  thou  nulst  cune  his  servant  for  his  sake  i 

Hast  ^ou  not  said,  that,  as  the  rooming  light. 

The  cloudless  moroit^y  so  should  be  thine  house. 

And  not  as  flowers,  bv  the  brightest  rain. 

Which. grow  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fade? 

Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns, 

That  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  hand; 

And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  be  armed 

With  coats  of  iron,  and  garments  made  of  steel  i 

And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  off. 

That  led  the  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths. 

And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men? 

Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den, 

And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  bliss&I  robes, 

Or,  by  the  Lord  that  swayathe  Heav'n,  I  swear, 

I'll  lead  thine  armies  to  another  king. 

Shall  cheer  them  for  their  princely  chivalry  i 

Andnot  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  the  dark, 

When  his  fair  looks,  with  wine  and  oil  refresh'd^ 

Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  gladsome  beams, 

And  fill  their  stomachs  with  triumphant  feasts ; 

That>  when  elsewhere  stern  war  snail  sound  his  trump. 

And  csil  another  battle  to  the  iiet^ 

Fame  sttil  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home, 

And  for  their  service  happily  confess 

She  wanted  worthy  trumps  to  sound  their  prowess : 

Take  thou  this  course,  and  live i-^Iieftue,  and  Die" 

(VoLI.  p.WS,  144,) 

In  estimating  'Shakspeare  Mr.  Campbell  stops  short  of  the 
romantic  theory  of  Mr.  &hlegel,  and  we  deem  it  r^t  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  qualification  of  umt  criti<ni 
boandless  idolatry  of  our  drama's  glory. 

**  In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its  principles  must  appear  to 
Me  nearer  to  unity  than  (o  the  opposite  extreme  of  disunion^  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  time  and  place.  Giving  up  the  law  of  unity  in  Us  literal 
rigour,  there  is  still  a  latitude  of  its  application  which  may  preserve 
proportion  and  harmony  in  the  drama.. 

**  The  brilliant  and  able  Schlegd  has  traced  the  principles  of  what 
he  denominates  the  romantic,  in  opposition  to  0ie  classical  drama ; 
and  conceives  that  Shakespeare's  theatre,  when  tried  by  those  prin- 
ciples, will  be  found  not  to  have  violated  any  of  the  unities,  if  they 
are  largely  and  liberally  understood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Schle* 
gel's  criticism  will  be  found  to  have  proved  thii»  point  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  works  of  our  mighty  poet.  There  are  traits,  however, 
in  Shakespeare,  which,  I  must  own,  appear  to  my  humble  judgment 
incapable  of  being  illustrated  by  any  system  or  principles  of  art.  I  do 
not  allude  to  his  historical  plays,  which,  expressly  from  being  histori- 
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cal,  may  be  called  a  privileged  class.  But  in  those  of  purer  fiction,  it 
strikes  me  that  there  are  licences  conceded  indeed  to  imagination-s 
•  charterM  libertine,*  but  anomalous  with  regard  to  any  thing  which 
can  be  recognized  as  principles  in  dramatic  art.  Wlien  Perdita,  for 
instance,  grows  from  the  cradle  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the  course  of 
the  play,  I  can  perceive  no  unity  in  the  design  of  the  piece,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  supposition  of  Shakespeare^  genius  triumphing  and 
trampling  over  art.  Yet  Mr.  Schlegel,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
makes  no  exception  to  this  breach  of  temporal  unity ;  nor,  in  proving 
Shakespeare  a  regular  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he  deigu  to  notice 
this  circumstance,  even  as  the  ultima  Thule  of  his  licence*  If  a  man 
contends  that  dramatic  laws  are  all  idle  restrictions,  I  can  v^nderstand 
him ;  or  if  he  says  that  Perdita's  growth  on  the  stage  is  a  trespass  on 
.  art,  but  that  Shakespeare's  facination  over  and  over  again  redeems  it,  I 
con  both  understand  and  agree  with  him.  But  when  I  am  lefl  to  infer 
that  all  this  is  right  on  romantic  principles,  I  confess  that  those  prin- 
ciples become  too  romantic  for  my  conception.  If  Perdita  may  be 
born  and  married  on  the  stage,  why  may  not  Webster's  Duchess  of 
Malfy  lie-in  between  the  acts,  and  produce  a  fine  family  o?  tragic 
children  ?  Her  Grace  actually  does  so  in  Webster's  drama,  and  he  is 
a  poet  of  some  genius,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  sufficient  as  Shake- 
speare's, to  give  a  'sweet  oblivious  antidote'  to  such  'perilous 
rstuft*.'  It  is  not,  however,  either  in  favour  of  Shakespeare's  or  of 
Webster's  genius  that  we  shall  be  called  on  to  make  allowance,  if  we 
justify  in  the  drama  the  lapse  of  such  a  number  of  years  as  may  change 
the  apparent  identity  of  an  individual.  Jf  romantic  unity  is  to  be  so 
largely  interpreted,  the  old  Spanish  dramas,  where  youths  grow  grey- 
beards upon  the  stage,  the  mysteries  and  moralities,  and  productions 
teeming  with  the  wildest  anachronism,  might  all  come  in  with  their 
grave  or  laughable  claims  to  romantic  legitimacy.  v 

•  Nam  sic 
Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poertaata  ffiirer.'  Hon. 
On  a  general  view,  I  conceive  it  may  be  said,  that  Shakespeare  nobly 
and  legitimately  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  time  and  place  in  the 
drama ;  but  in  extreme  cases,  I  would  rather  agree  with  Cumberland, 
to  wave  all  mention  of  his  name  in  speaking  of  dramatic  laws,  than 
aiccept  of  those  licences  for  art  which  are  not  art,  and  designate  irregu- 
larity by  the  name  of  order."     (Vol,  I.  p.  152^156.)  , 

Mr.  Campbell  should  however  have  noticed,  that  Schlegel 
'does  riot  defend  the  extended  unity,  which  embraces  infancy  and 
adolescence,  by  t'Ke  generallciws  of  the  romantic  drama;  but 
by  the  peculiar  and  professed  design  of  Shakspeare  in  this  pal*- 
ticukr  play,  intimated  by  the  title  of  **  A  Winter's  Tale-" 
There  is,  however,  much  of  justness  in  Mr.  Campbell's  reason- 
ing, as  applied  to  other  anomalies  in  the  poet*s  dramas:  and  we 
ourselves  perfectly  remember  something  of  an  obstinate  sqepticism 
in  our  miridsj  wlieu  we  heiird  an  ingenious  jphiloSOphic  lecturer 
defend  tlic  ro  rami  tic  propriety  of  the  sea  coast  of  Bonemia. 
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The  analysis  of  Massinger,  of  Beaumont  and  Fl'etcher,  Ford  and 
Shirlev,  is  very  admirabfe :  and  we  were  glad  to  observe  that  M^. 
Campbell  does  not,  like  some  other  modern  critics,  consider  an 
immoral  taint  as  heightening  the  zest  of  dramatic  enjoyment. 
The  criticisms  on  MUton,  on  Dry  den,,  and  Pope,  would  have 
been  better  placed  among  the  critical  notices,  where  the  reader 
Would  naturally  look  for  uiem.  , 

The  old  question,  whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  which  Dr.  Johji- 
son  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  sweep  of  sonorous  deqlamar 
ti^on,  naturally  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Why  Mr.  Campbell  should  have  closed  his  Essay  on 
English  Poetry  with  the  observations  on  Pope,  we  are  totally  at 
a  loss  to  account.  That  he  has  spoken  of  the  poets  who  suc- 
ceeded Pope  in  their  successive  biogi*aphies  is  a  very  insufficient 
.  reason,  ana  might  have  equally  justined  the  omission  of  Pope 
himself-  The  remarks  oh  Pope,  in  the  body  of  the  volume, 
have  a  meagre  appearance,  from  their  being  wholly  confined  to 
,a  de&nce  ot  his  private  character:  the  general  character  of  his 
poetry  might  have  been  defined  in  the  essay,  without  descending 
to  critical  minutiae.  Surely  that  dissertation  on  English  poetry 
cannot  but  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  which 
omits  to  mark  the  transition  of  taste  and  genius  from  the  school 
of  Pope  to  that  which  succeded  him :  a  transition  which  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  era  in  our  national  poetry.  As  it  is,  the  essay 
concludes  with  the  superficiality  of  a  trench  lyceum;  and 
foreigners,  whose  extent  of  acquaintance  with  our  poetical  litera- 
ture seldom  reaches  beyond  Pope  and  Thomson,  are  now" 
plunged  in  still  deeper  ignorance,  and  taught,  under  the  guidance  • 
of  a  celebrated  English  poet,  to  retrograde  still  further,  and  fix- 
on  the  grotto  of  Iwickenham  as  the  boundary  of  the  English 
Helicon. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  shown  his  usual  ac- 
curacy of  tact  in  his  defence  of  that  which  is  denominated  the- 
French  sphool;  although  we  agree  with  him  that  Dryden  is  not 
properly  included  in  it,  and  that  his  conceptions  have  a  native 
strength  and  original  raciness,  and  his  expressions  an  idiomatic 
boldness  and  {)eculiarity  entirely  English.  But  he  has  failed  in 
proving  what  it  was  his  object  to  prove;— that  Pope,  and  the 
general  contemporary  writers  of  his  day,  were  poets  in  the  cm- 
pbatical  sense  of  the  term.  "  1  am  free  to.  confess,"  observes  Mr. 
Campbell,  *^  that  I  can  pass,  from  the  elder  writers  and  still  find 
a  charm  in,  the  correct  and  agreeable  sweetness  of  Parnell."  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  that  such  poetry  may  be  pleasing  is  not  de<- 
nied ;  but  correctness  and  equable  amenity  are  not  the  highest 
qualities  of  poetry:  the  fever  and  fire  of  invention,  however 
*^  disfigured  oy  quaintness  and  false  metaphor,*'  will  always  sue- 
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tJtei  m  pTtoductDg  a  more  Tmd  and  Ittting  tmpitaBicm  on  1^ 
Cmcy^  and  will  alwajs  attract  more  of  the  adoration  thatwaits  on 
tbe  st^is  of  genius,  than  the  haj^nest  and  most  polished  xe&ae^ 
nents  of  el^ant  mediocrity. 

^  Who  now  rea&  Pope  ? "  may  be  a  question  calculated  to 
giive  great  ofl^ce  to  those  who  yet  retain  the  assodations  of  ttefar 
jQuuSrul  reading;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  whether  justfy 
or  not,  he  has  lost  mndi  of  bis  hold  on  the  pnUtc  mind.  His 
Homer  indeed  is  read ;  but  the  temporary  and  personal  subjects 
of  his  satires  no  longer  interest ;  and  the  neat  sententious  ar- 
rangement of  his  periods,  and  the  terseness  of  his  numbers,  can 
no  longer  disguise  the  shfltllowness  of  his  moral  philosophy,  or 
Ae  studied  artificiality  of  his  cast  of  sentiment.  The  episde  of 
Eloisa  has,  we  venture  to  think,  been  praised  beyond  its  intrin^c 
merits;  it  exhibits  but  iaint  proofs  of  original  feeling  or  an  ap- 
titude to  catch  the  transitions  of  passion :  not  metdy  the  senti- 
ments, but  the  very  expressions  are  transplanted,  not  without 
injury,  into  the  verse  of  Pope,  from  the  Latin  letters  of  Heloisa  • 
to  Abelard.  Of  the  senrible  imagery  of  nature,  of  that  indii4- 
doality  which  constitutes  the  picturesque.  Pope  had  but  a  &tnt 
perception ;  of  nfrhich  his  translation  of  the  moonlight  scene  bi 
die  Iliad,  where  all  that  is  distinct  is  confused,  andaH  that  is 
solitary  disturbed  and  crowded,  is  an  instance  sufficiently  notch 
rions.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  poet  is  not  exchh 
»vely  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  a  sensibility  to  inanimalb 
nature;  but  we  may  well  doubt  the  possession  of  a  really  creative 
imagination  in  any  poet,  who,  looking  on  external  nature,  can 
do  no  more  than  transfer  to  his  canvass  the  traditionary  copies 
which  others  had  transmitted.  We  admit  that  the  works  ot  art  wHl 
task  the  powers  of  description,  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  with 
those  of  nature;  and  we  tnink  that  Milton  displays  the  plastici^r 
of  his  fanc^  no  less  when  he  describes  ^'th*  embowed  roof  with 
antique  pillars  massy-proof,**  and  the  **  stained  windows  Tichfy 
dight,  casting  a  dim  religious  light,*'  than  when  he -directs  our 
eyes  to  the  •*  wandering  moon,  oft  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud.**  But  we  mav  renrai^  that 
Milton  is  not  more  exquisite  in  the  one  species  of  painting' riian 
in  the  other;  and  we  cannot  but  think  l^is  to  be  the  test  and  the 
triumph  of  the  genuine  poet.  Mr.  Campbell  therefore  proves 
nothing  for  his  purposewhen  hespeaksof  Homer  asa  ^^mhrated^- 
scriber  of  works  of  art,"  and  of  Milton  as  **^£ull  of  imagery  derived 
from  it.**  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Pope  is  not  excellentp 
even  in  that  limited  branch,  for  his  success  in  wiiidi  Mr.  Camp- 
bell challenges  our  respect  and  admiration:  '•'the mossy-grown 
domes  and  spiry  turrets,** — the  "  grots  that  echo  to  tfietinkiiiig 
riHB^**  require  no  peculiar  exertion  of^ancy,  and  are  wHhin'^ 
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rault  of  alt.  who  mee  eimweaaot  With  die  coflimoii  retonroes  of 


We  conceive  Mr.  Cainpbdl  pecolinrlj  szifortonate  in  bis  aeleor 
tioa  af  the  lines  which  are  .meant  to  impress  us  with  theexcdUenoe 
of  Pope  in  familiar  description.  Tnej  are  the  lines  on  the 
Man  of  Ross ;.  and  we  should  have  a  difficulty  in.  seekiqg  £or 
imy  copy  of  rerses  more  divested  of  every  thing  essentially  and 
properly  poetical,  if  we  except  what  never  fails  him,  but  wb^ 
IS  notwitnstancBng  of  easy  purchase,  compactness  of  measure* 
In  the  higher  f^rovinces  of  animal  or  terrestarial  nature,  we  think 
the  dying  pheasant  and.  the  rocks  of  2jembla,  rather  examples  of 
cultivated  versification  and  the  mechanism  of  poetic  art,  tnan  ciC 
^at  fiincy  which  Mr.  Campbell  would  ascribe  to  them :  and  the 
occasionally  Virgilian  diction  in  the  Essay  on  Mian,  furnishes,  ift 
^mir  judgment,  no  exo^ion  to  ihe  principle  which  we  have  adr 
Tanoed. 

Thi^  Pope  had  not  the  ^air  and  fire"  which  Drayton  (we 

,  ^ink)  describes  as  making  a  poet's  verses  clear,  is  evi<£ent  froia 

liie  inequality  of  his  philosopnical  poem.     He  is  for  ever  d<K 

elating  into  satire  imd  almost  doj^grel  burlesq^oe,  and  this  <m 

^Kcasions  when  we  should  naturally  Jbok  for  dignity  and  elevatio9» 

^*  Throughout  the  Greek  tragedians,"  observes  Mr.  CamplM^ 
'*^  there  is  nothing  to  show  them  more  attentive  observers  of  iiK 
animate  objects  than  other  moEi."  They  were,  however^  busied  ia 
^eater  thmgs — 'in  heroic  character  and  high  and  passionate- 
amotion.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  ^at  ^*  Pope's  discriniinati<|Dt 
lay  ill  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  manners^  which  are,  at 
legist,  as  interesting  as  those  of  rocks  and  leaves."  A  nice  obs^- 
▼aticwi  of  manners  will  not  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
dramatists,  who  discriminated  passimui.  That  traits  of  m^nnevt^ 
.«l80^  may  be  as  interesting  as  descriptions  of  local  scenery  is 
very  possible;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are  eqiial^ 
poeticaL  Sir  Plume  miay  "riy  bis  box,"  yet  the  "desert  caves, 
with  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vineo'ergnown,"  may  be  more 
valuable  in  the.  estimaticm  of  a  lover  of  genuine  poetry.  It  is 
surprising  that  Mr.  C^unpbell,  himself  a  poet,  should  conceive 
that  external  scenery  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake;  and  that  he 
should  suffer  himself  to  forget  what  trains  of  association  may  be 
awakened  in  the  mind,  even  by  the  fluttering  pf  an  autumnal 
leaf.  The  poet  and  the  reader  who  are  vividly  susceptible  of 
external  objects,  will  inv^iably  be  found  to  delight  in  them  from 
ihe  sympathetic  and  associative  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
the  mind^  T^is  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  and  this  interest  in  the 
minute  of  nature,  are  always  acconipanied  by  a  sensibility  ^ 
moral  impneasionfii,  and  a  8uaoq)tivene88  of  tender  or  passionate 
/«airtioB«    The  observittaoa  c€  x^al  3iature,  therefore,  is  some- 
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thin^  more  than  a  '^  botaaiziag  peKptciitty  :*^..aiid  a^  in  tb» 
particular  Pope  was  confessedly  deficieutt  it  may  at  least  be  sqsp 
pected  that  he  was  not  a  genaine  poet.  When  all  has  been  .done, 
and  when  the  usual  changes  have  been  rang  on  Eioisa  aid 
Windsor  Forest,  'on  the  Prologue  to  Cato,  and  the  Epistje  to 
X^rd  Oxford,  be  will  take  his  natural  rank  where  posterity  ha^ 
placed  him — with  the  didactic  essayists  in  verse,  and.  the  writers 
of  satire  and  the  mock  heroic. 

The  critical  notices  in.  the  body  of  the  work,  though  QccasioiH 
ally  negligent  and  superficial,  are  often  carefully  finished  and 
•distinguished  by  just  and  felicitous  remark.  The  series  prpperly 
bc^ns  with  Chaucer. .  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Campbell  discredits 
the  foolish  tale,  laboriously  ekedout  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Chaucer's 
personal  interview  with  Petrarch:  but  we  must  dissent  from 
iiim  in  his  assumption  of  Chaucer's  .**  having  been  die  first  great 
architect  of  our  versification,  in  giving  our  hmguage  the  ten-syl- 
lable, or  heroic  measure.'^  Dr.  Nott  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  metre  of  Chaucer  was  rythmical;  regulated  by 
"the  rest  or  cesura,  and  not  designedly  distributed  into  syllabic 
times.  The  verses  may.  often  in&ed  be.  so  read ;  but  this  is  the 
•effect  of  modern  custom  and  association.  Thai  Pope  has  im- 
proved Chaucer,  in  respect  of  poetical  imagery  and  expression,  we 
<»nnot  agree;  we  allow  that  he  has  made  him  intelligible,  and 
smoothed  and  trimmed  his  numbers.  We  were  afraid  that  a 
similar  improvement  would  be  hinted  at  in  the  satires  of  Bishop 
Hall,  but  were  agreeably  disappointed.  It  is  justly  said  of  these 
admirable  satires,  that  they  ^*  are  neither  crampra  by  personal 
hostility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on  vice;  but  give  us 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times  exhibited  in  the  faults  ofcoeval 
literature,  and  in  the  foppery  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing  man- 
ners." The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  following  hues,  describing 
a  deserted  rural  mansion,  is  justly  pointed  out: 

*'  Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound, 

With  double  echoes,  doth  again  rebound; 

But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
-     No  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing,  see. 

All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night. 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite; 

The  marble  pav^ent  hid  with  desert  weed. 

With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock  see^. 

#        •.•        •        ♦♦        ♦        • 

Look  to  the  tow'red  chimnies,  which  should  be 

Thc^.wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality. 

Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air,  ••       - 

<  Bettikening  life  and  liberal  welf^e. 

Xo^  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  Ke^  resl^ 

<  .        And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  iiest«**  ^Yt»i«IL  f.QSSi) 
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We  canhot  always  asSient  to  the  glowing  encomiums  whidi  the 
sele^or  lavishes  on  favourite  pieces  or  authors  ;.  thus  concerning 
an  effusion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  entitled  ^'  The  Soul's  Errand,^ 
and  classed  with  the  poetry  of  uncertain  authors,  he  thus  raag<* 
n^ficehtly  speaks  in  his  Essays  p.  169 :  '^  I  know  not  how  that 
short  production  has  ever  affected  other  readers,  but  it  carries  to 
my  imagination  an  appeal  which  I  cannot  easily  account  for  from 
a  few  simple  rhymes.  It  places' the  last  and  mexpressibly  awful 
hour  of  existence  before  my  view,  and  sounds  like  a.  sentence  of 
vanity  on  the  things  of  this  world,  pronounced  by  a  dying  man, 
whose  eye  glares  on  eternity,  and  whose  voice  is  raised  by  sti*ength 
from  another  world."  What  this  supernatural  strength  would 
efibct,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to  know. 

«<  Tell  PhyBic  of  her  boldness, 

Tell  Skill  it  is  pretensioQ, 

Tell  Charity  ot  coldness, 

Tell  Law  it  is  contention ; 

And  as  they  do  reply. 

So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

*^  Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness. 
Tell  Nature  of  decay. 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness. 
Tell  Justice  of  delay ; 
.        And  if  they  will  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

**  Tell  arts  they  have  i|o  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming. 

Tell  schoofe  they  want  profoundness. 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming ; 

If  arts  and  schools  reply, 

Qive  arts  and  schools  the  lie."     (Vol.  II.  p.  212SL) 

Just,  but  discriminated  praise  is  bestowed  on  Carew ;  who, . 
notwithstanding  occasional  trespasses  of  a  too  licentious 
warmth,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  fanciful,  and  truly  lyrical 
of  our  elder  poets.  His  verses  on  a  death-bed,  and  his 
translation  of  a  shipwreck  from  Petronius,  have  uncom- 
mon merit  in  poetical  simplicity.  Fenton,  in  a  later  period, 
deserved  also  a  more  respectful  mention.  As  the  coadjutor  of 
Pope  in  the  Odyssey,  whose  books  cannot  be  discriminated  from 
his  own,  he  must  be  coi)sider^l  as  no  insignificant  ,poet.!^,  Seve- 
ral of  his  translations  froni  other  authors  are  distmguished  by 
their  elegance.  From  his  original  productions  something  better 
might  surely  have  be^n,  culled  than  the  stanzas  ^'Tp  a  Lady 
sittmg  before  her  Glass."  ..Of  Hammond,  who  is,  as  wp  think, 
churlishly  treaied  by  Johnson,,,  and  whose  life  has  a  ceitain  ro- 
ixwtic  ipt^estf  ^something  might  have  been  said,:  both  int^the  way 
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Of  biogfA|AT  9oA  entioimi*  SBi^wgf  mKifini  flqoiii 
He  b  cdilea  the  ^^tia  cf  tbeiniDiitival  Aane'CoiuitesB  of  Mid» 
desfietdt "  and  we  hear  notbiBg  fhr(ber  biitii»  birth  asd  deadi; 
We  have  before  obsenred  tlMt  Mr.  Campbell  has  no  ri^t  t» 
suppose  his  readers  equaHj  weH  informed  with  himself;  bat  dock 
he  not  know  that  the  stoi^  so  forcibly  told  by  Johnson  is  cmilMed 
by  Boswell  ?  A  due  tnbate  is  paid  to  the  excellent  Watt^  as 
the  author  of"  Lo^e  *'  and  the  ^*  Improvement  of  the  Mind ;  **  but 
his  devotional  lyrics  are,  we  think,  held  in  too  low  estimatioo* 
From  the  mass  of  his  poeti'y  many  finer  effusions  might  have 
been  selected  than  the  stanzas  entitled  ^  Few  Happy  Matches.** 
'Diongh  Watts  wrote  loosely,  and  sometimes  with  too  Iktle  at*- 
tentioi^  to  elegance,  he  has  passages  of  great  poetical  sprnt.  His 
English  Sappnics,  allowing  &H:  the  pedaxitry  of  the  taste  in  metre, 
contains  ^me  noble  lines. 

The  article  on  Bums  forms  a  feeling  and  judicious  defence 
both  of  the  poet  and  the  man.  In  the  notice  of  Cowper  Mr. 
Campbell  professes  his  inability  to  explain  the  personal  allusion 
in  these  lines : 

*^  Nor  he  who  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 
Built  God  a  church  and  laugb'd  his  word  to  scorn." 

Surely  it  is  Voltaire,  who  built  in  his  garden  a  temple,  and 
inscribed  it  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire."  The  tone  of  criticism  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  acute  analysis  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
18  more  inclining  to  censure  than  the  just  enthusiasm  of  his  ad- 
mirers will  easily  endure;  we  shall  however  conclude  our  remarks 
with  an  extract,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  goodspecimen  of  the 
spirited  manner  of  the  writer. 

'<  At  the  same  time,  while  th^e  is  in  Cowper  a  power  of  simple  ex- 
pression—of solid  thought— %and  sincere  faeliog,  which  may  he  said,  in 
a  general  view,  to  make  the  harsher  and  softer  traits  of  his  genius  har* 
monize,  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the  observation,  that  there  are  oQcasions 
when  his  contrarieties  and  asperities  are  positively  unpleasing.  Mr. 
Hayley  commends  him  for  possessing,  above  any  ancient  or  modem 
author,  the  nice  art  of  passing,  by  the  most  delicate  transition,  from 
subjects  to  subjects,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  but  little,  or 
not  at  an,  allied  to  each  other : 

•*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.** 

With  regard  to  Cowper's  art  of  transition,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  wiA 
Mr.  Hayley  that  it  was  very  nice.  In  his  own  mind,  trivial  and  solemn 
subjects  were  easily  associated,  and  he  appears  to  make  no  effort  in 
bringing  them  together.  The  transition  sprang  from  the  peculiar  habits 
of  his  imagination,  and  was  marked  by  the  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  bis 
powers.  But  the  general  taste  and  frame  of  the  human  mind  is  not 
calculated  to  receive  pleasure  from  such  transitions,  hower^  dextef- 
4>08)y  they  may  be^made.    The  reader^s imc^inatioa  is- ne^er  sopflB^ 
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sively  in  the  handt  of  an  aotlior,  aa  not  to  compare  the  fiBbrent  ini« 
presatona  arisrog  from  aucoeaanre  pawages ;  and  there  is  no  Teraatility 
mthe  writer's  own  thoughts,  that  will  give  an  air  of  natural  connexion 
to  subjects,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  them*  Whatever  CowpePs  art  of 
transition  may  be,  the  effect  of  it  is  to  crowd  into  close  contijguity  hii 
Dutch  painting  and  Diyinity.  This  moment  we  view  him,  as  if  prompt- 
ed by  a  disdain  of  all  die  gaudy  subjects  of  imagination,  sporting 
agreeably  with  every  trifle  that  comes  in  his  way ;  in  the  next,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  mest  awful  concerns  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  belief  that 
four-fifths  of  the  species  are  living  under  the  ban  of  their  Creator's 
displeasure,  come  across  his  mind ;  and  we  then,  in  the  compass  of  a 
page>  exchange  the  facetious  satirist,  or  the  poet  of  the  garden  or 
the  greenhouse,  for  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  ttie  name  of  the  Omn^ 
potent,  and  who  announces  to  us  all  his  terrors.  No  one,  undoubtedly* 
shall  prescribe  limits  to  the  association  of  devout  and  ordinary  thoughts^ 
but  still  propriety  dictates,  that  the  aspect  of  composition  shall  not 
rapicHy  turn  from  the  smile  of  levity  to  a  frown  that  denounces  eternal 
perdition. 

''He  not  only  passes,  within  a  short  compass,  from  the  jocose  to  the 
awful,  but  he  sometimes  blends  them  intimately  together.  It  is  fair 
that  blundering  commentators  on  the  Bible  should  be  exposed.  The 
idea  of  a  drunken  postilion  forgetting  to  put  the  linchpin  m  the  wheel 
of  his  carriage,  may  aleo  be  very  entertaining  to  those  whose  safety  is 
not  endangered  by  his  negligence  ;  but  still  the  comparison  of  a  false 
judgment,  which  a  perverse  commentator  may  pass  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  accident  of  Tom  the  driver  being  in  his  cups,  is  some- 
what too  familiar  for  so  grave  a  subject. '  The  force,  the  humour,  and 
picturesqueness  of  these  satirical  sketches,  which  are  interspersed 
with  his  religious  poems  on  Hope,  Truth,  Charity,  &c.  in  his  first 
volume,  need  not  be  disputed.  One  should  be  sorry  to  lose  them,  or 
indeed  any  thing  that  Cowper  has  written,  always  saving  and  excepting 
the  story  of  Misagathus  and  his  horse,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
interpolation  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  But  in  those  satirical  sketches  there  ia 
still  a  taste  of  something  like  comic  sermons ;  whether  he  describes  the 
antiquated  prude  going  to  church,  followed  by  her  foot-boy,  with  the 
dew-drop  hanging  at  his  nose,  or  Viuosa,  in  the  military  mess-room,  thus 
expounding  his  religious  belief, 

''  Adieu  to  all  morality!  if  grace 

*^  Make  works  a  vain  mgredient  in  the  case. 

"  The  Christian  hope  is— Waiter,  draw  the  cork— 

^  If  I  mistake  not«-*Blockhead !  with  a  fork  1 

^  Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boast, 

**  Mere  folly  and  delusion— Sir,  your  toast. 

"  My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 

**  That  heav'n  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his  crimes. 

^  I  glide  and  steal  along  with  heav'n  in  view, 
**  Aod»— pardon  me,  the  bottle  sUnds  with  you.'' 

The  mirth  of  the  .above  lines,  eonmsta  chiefly  in  placing  the  doctrine 
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of  the  importance  of  good  works  to  salvation  in  the  mouth  of  a  drunk* 
ard.  It  i$  a  Calvinistic  poet  making  game  of  an  aDti-Calvinistic  creed; 
and  IS  an  excellent  specimen  of  pious  bantering  and  evangelical  rail- 
lery. But  Religion,  which  disdains  the  hostility  of  ridicule,  ought  als9 
to  be  above  its  alliance.  Against  this  practice  of  compounding  mirth 
a^d  godliness,  we  may  quate  the  poet's  own  remark  upon  St.  Paul: 

**  So  did  not  Paul.    Direct  me  to  a  quip, 

"  Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote ; 

**  And'  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text." 

And  the  Christian  poet,  by  the  solemnity  of  his  subject,  certainly  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  Christian  preacher;  who,  as  Cowper  elsewhere 
remarks,  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile.  The  noble  effect  of  one  of 
his  religioufl  ipieces,  in  which  he  has  scarcely  In  any  instance  de- 
scended to  ^^  ludicrous,  proves  the  justice  of  his  own  advice.  His 
**  Expostulatfon  f ',  is/ft  poetical  sermon — an  elocjuent  and  sublime  one. 
But  there  is  J\f^  Hogarth-painting  in  this  brilliant  Scripture  piece. 
Lastly,  the  obj^ect;s  of  his  satire  are  sometimes  so  unskilfully  selected, 
as  to  attract  eittier  a  scanty  portion  of  our  indignation,  or  none  at  all. 
When  we  expose  real  vice  and  enormity,  it  is  with  a  power  that  makes 
the  heart  triumph  in  their  exposure.  But  we  are  very  little  interested 
by  his  declamations  on  such  topics  as  the  effeminacy  of  modern  soldiers; 
the  prodigality  of  poor  gentlemen  giving  cast  clothes  to  their  valets ; 
or  the  finery  of  a  country  girl,  whose  head  d/ess  is  *  indebted  to  some 
smart  wig-weaver's  hand.*  There  is  also  much  of  the  querulous 
laudator  iemporis  adi  in  reproaching  the  English  youths  of  his  own 
day,  who  beat  the  French  in  trials  of  horsemanship,  for  not  being 
like  their  forefathers,  who  beat  the  same  people  in  contests  for 
crowns;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  more  laudable  in  men  butchering 
their  fellow-creatures,  for  the  purposes  of  unprincipled  ambition,  than 
employing  themselves  in  the  rivalship  of  manly  exercise.  One  would 
have  thought  too,  that  the  gentle  recluse  of  Olney,  who  had  so  oflen 
employed  himself  in  making  boxes  and  bird-cages,  might  have  had  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  such  as  amiise  themselves  with  chess  and 
billiards,  than  to  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  those  pastimes. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  tone  of  his  satire  becomes  rigid,  that  of 
his  poetry  is  apt  to  grow  relaxed-  The  saintly  and  austere  artist 
seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  making  song  a  mere  fascination  to  the 
ear,  that  he  casts,  now  and  then,  a  little  roughness  into  his  versification, 
particularly  his  rhymes ;  not  from  a  vicious  ear,  but  merely  to  shew 
that  he  despises  being  smooth  ;  forgetting  that  our  language  has  no 
superfluous  harmony  to  throw  away,  and  that  the  roughness  of  verse 
18  not  its  strength,  but  its  weakness — ^the  stagnation  of  the  stream, 
and  not  its  forcible  current.  Apparently,  also,  from  the  fear  of  osten- 
tation in  language,  he  occasionally  sinks  his  expression  into  flatness. 
Even  in  his  high-toned  poem  of  **  Expostulation,"  he  tells  Britain  of 
the  time  when  she  was  a  **  puling  starv'ling  chit." 

'*  Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  asperities  and  peculiarities  should  have 
adhered  to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss  and  fungus  that 
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cling  to  Konie  tioble  onk  of  the  forest,  amidst  the  damps  of  its  unsunned 
i^tirement.  it  is  more  surprising  that  he  preserved,  in  such  seclusion, 
.80  much  genuine  power  of  comio  obsenration.  Though  he  himself 
acknowledged  having  written  ''many  things  with  bile"  in  hip  first 
volume,  yet  his  satire  has  many  legitimate  objects ;  and  it  is  not  ab- 
stracted and  declamatory  satire ;  but  it  places  human  manners  before 
us  in  the  liveliest  attitudes  and  clearest  colours.  There  is  much  of  the 
full  distinctness  of  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  nervous  and  concise  spirit 
of  La  Bruyere,  in  his  piece  entitled  **  Con  versa  tion,"^with  a  cast  of 
humour  superaddedt  which  is  peculiarly  English,  and  not  to  be  found 
out  of  England/'     (Vol.  VII.  p.  352—S58.) 

Our  opinion  is  certainly  much  at  variance  with  some  of  the 
remarks  in  the  above  extract ;  though  the  passage  is  creditable 
to  the  author's  perspicuity  and  critical  powers.  The  harmless 
spirit  of  Cowper*s  amusements  is  very  unfairly  brought  into  com- 
parison with  games  and  pursuits,  the  tendency  of  which  to  call 
into  exercise  very  different  feelings  from  those  which  accompli- 
nied  the  recitations  of  the  amiable  poet  is  obvious.  We  suspect 
that  Mr-  Campbell  has  not  much  in  common  with  Cowper,  or  he 
would  have  seen  In  a  different  light  some  of  those  particulars  in 
the  poet's  character  and  habits  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  mark 
as  reprehensible,  with  a  judgment^  in  our  opinion,  somewhat  too 
fastidious. 

We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  second  edition  of  these 
volumes,  with  the  blanks  in  criticism  or  biography,  wherever 
they  occur,  supplied  with  the  same  ability  tiiat  distinguishes 
the  more  elaborate  notices,  and  with  the  Essay  on  English 
Poetry  extended  to  its  natural  dimensions,  and  continued  to  the 
present  era.  ^ 


Aicr;  XV;— RECORDS  OF  THE  REALM.  ; 

i.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  hiquire  into  the 
Slate  of  the  Public  Records  of  the ,  Kingdom,  ^c.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Qommons  to  be  printed. 4th  July,  1800.     Folio. 

2.  Rotidi  Scotia  in-Turri  Londinefisi,  et  in  Domo  Capitulari  West' 
monasteriensi  asservati.  Printed  by  Command  of  his  Majesty, 
King  George  III.  In  pursuance  of  ah  Address  of  the  House  of 

'  Commons  of  Great  ifritain.  Folio.  Vol.  I,  1814.  Vol.11. 
1819.    London. 

It  is  a  feet,  to  which  there  is  uniform  tei^timony,  from  the  days  of 
liOrd  Bacon  atirdLord Chief  Jnstice  Coke  to  our  own  times,  that  our 
general  histories  exhibit  abundant  marks  of  ign  prance  and  incorrect- 
Tiess,  with  regiard  to  our  national  riecords;  and  that  many  of  the  pulj>- 
lic  statutes,  and  parliamentary  forms  ofproceeding,  were  upk^Qlifin 
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to  tbe  iiiQit  lefHTMd  men  of  hmmr  tine^  wiS  te  evidaitto  ilqr 
person  who  will  take  the  troaUe  of  Kefarrb^ta^MS  voik^of  parii»- 
nent.  It  b  not  dii&ciih  to  aocoimt  for  dus  nowace  and  niooE^ 
sectneiB.  Moitof  the  bistorioHy  whoficmriwcd  befi»e  Aei«^ 
^  kmg  Heniy  VII,  w^e  noriEs;  and  nuray  of  these  leskKi^ 
diie%  (if  not  whoHy)  in  their  doistets,  and  nsvmg  imt  a  smaB 
limd  of  eraditimi,  possessed  neither  m^nation  nor  abOities  suf- 
ficient to  enable  tbem  critically  to  investigate  die  bistoiy  of  their 
own  covntry,  during  the  precedS^  ages ;  and»  therefore,  they  con* 
tented  themselves  with  tmnacribing  implicitly  such  accxiuiits  of 
Enjglish  afiairs  as  they  found  inserted  in  those  historical  liiann- 
'scnpts  with  which  the  libraries  of  their  own  or  of  .some  neigh- 
bouring tnopaateries  bai^Hed  to  be  furnished;  and  took  no 
Jmins  to  examine  the  credibilitv,  either  of  the  naxratiyes  which 
they  adopted,  or  of  the  anthcurs  from  whom  they  borrowed  tb^o. 
A  similar  indoknce  in  a  great  measure  prevented  tixose  religious 
devobes  from  Ojecomihg  acquainted  with  our  national  affiurs,  aad 
with  the  politicn  transactions  of  their  own  times* 

Incpiisidven^s,  indeed^  was  not  the  characterisdc  of  tlieinha« 
bitants  of  the  monasteries;  whose  resear^^Ks  were  confined  within 
▼ery  narrow  bounds,  and  whose  attention  was  prin<^ially  directed 
to  the  preservation  and  aggrandizement^  d  their  power  and  re*- 
venues.  In  fact,  they  knew  little  of  public  affiors^  except  such 
occurrences  as  were  more  notorious,  and  the  topics  of  genenl 
conversation.  Hence  they  relied  too  much  upcm  commoix  le*- 
ports,  which,  without  further  inquirv^  thejr  recorded  m  tlidf 
chronicles  as  authenticated  truths;  i^tiKMi^  many  of  diem  were 
mere  fictions,  invented  by  artfid  wad  des^ing  men  to  answer  si- 
nister views,  and  were  indnstiriottsly  propagated  in  order  tx)  mis^ 
lead  the  unwary,  and  impose  upo»  the  credulity  of  the  pe<q>le. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  historiansi 
who  flourished  previously  to  the  acoesaon  of  die  house  of  Tudor 
to.  the  English  throne,  were  not  dius  indol^it  and  creduloua. 
Some  there  wef'e,  who,  anidous  to  investigate  die  troth  of  ChingS) 
with  laudable  and  scrupulous  industry,  sought  for  it  among  the 
records  of  the  kingdom;  while  odiers,  who  filled  important  of* 
fices  in  the  state,  or  who  (from  the  business  in  which  diey  wew 
occasionally  en^loyed),  possessed  superior  opportunities  of  olv 
taining  information,  have  made  ample  use  oi  those  advantages, 
and  have  transmitted  to  us  both  faitnful  and  judicious  narratives 
of  the  transactions  of  their  own  times. 

Subsequent  historians  have  been  men  superior  in  talents,  as 
well  as  more  patient  and  diligent  in  research.    Beddes  com- 

Saring  the  materials  for  the  history  of  form»  ages,  they  have  ^- 
eavoured  to  find  out,  and  to  consult  the  invaluable  public  re- 
cords of  the  country;  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  place  many 
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ilfealt  in.  m  more  koid  and:  aiccorale  point  of  ?i«w.  Happily, 
our  BtamB  of  xeoordi  ure  jutdjr  ooiiMdered  as  surpasfiing,  in 
if^bMiilTy  oomctoei%  a&d  aathot^,  all  similar  muniments 
fbind.  in  iae  dimoast  archives  on  the  Continent;  and,  by  an  ap^ 
pBsi  to  tfae»»  the  kwyor  and  the  historian  may  not  only  rectify 
tfaemastrioes  of  former  writevs,.  bnt  they  will  also  be  aiaUed  to 
taoe  witk  accwraqr  1^  tMc^gvuphy,  lan^  eenstittttion,  and  p^ttty 
of  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  ecdesiasticaL 

By  finr  Uw  gfoater  part  of  the  public  records,  beginning  with 
titt  books  i^llomeaday,  kaa  been  prsserved  to  us  for  mo^e  than 
wma  hundrad  vears:  akhomh  many  have  undoubtedly  been 
bst  or  deslmjedf^  netieiibn^  during  the  reigns  of  king  Stephen^ 
ki&ff  Jdhn«  andUnnrylll,  a&d  a£so^  during  tlie  ^ts  between 
dMt  Jiooaes  oi  Laacaattr  mid  Yosk.  ^^^ 

The  attmtion  of  parliament  appears  to  h^e  b^tlirected  very 
early  to  ^  presenratioQ  of  these  public  imkmfm^  In  some  of 
tibe  very  first  petkicns  upon  the  toUb  of  parlialiSnt,*  the  public 
zecofds  are  considared  to  be  die  fmpk^s  evidenhs:  and  it  is  or* 
darned,  tliat  ibey  shall  be  avcesstble  tdi»  all  the  king's  sulgects. 
In  sobsequeat  ages,  aoBoetiaies  the  sovei^gns  albne,  and  some- 
times the  kingaod  paiiimnent  conjoitttly,  ktterposed  to  make  spe* 
cial  pmvisiom  and  reguhitioiiis  for  their  due  preservation  and  ar- 
hmgement  Thus^  ia  the  rmgn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  inquiry 
was  wtituled  omoerningtbe  records  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
conrteof  Ghaaoery  aaid  £acchequer.  King  James  I  projected  a 
state*paper  oJSSce,  and  an  office  of  geaeval  remembrance  for  all 
matters  of  record ;  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  king  CSiarles  I 
for  searching  after  all  records  belonging  to  the  crown.  Statutes 
atBQ  were  enacted^'  at  various  times,  to  protect  thein  from  lalsifica- 
tion,  erasure^  and  embeaodonent* 

Unfortunately^  ho«rever,  almo^  all  l&e  provimons  established 
by  the  vigilance  4^  the  preceding  rdgns,  w^e  fiustrated  hy  the 
civil  waracif  the  seventeenth  caitury:  and,  although  some  usefid 
iteps  were  taken  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  founding  the  pre* 
lent  office  for  state  papers,  imd  reforming  the  treasuries  of  die 
common  law  courts,  yet  no  eflbctual  measures  were  adopted  until 
die  reign  of  queen  Xme. 

\  Atthatasra,  under  die  section  of  the  royal  auijioriiy,  and  by 
the  advice  of  lord  Halifitx  and  of  Mr*  Harley  (the  thfn^  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons),  afterwards  earl  of  Oxfelf^Mhe  design 
was  formed  and  executed,  of  publishing  thataRTgnificent  compim- 
tion  of  state  papers  and  records  which  the  public  now  possess, 
under  the  name  of  <  Ibfrner's  Fosdera,*  and  to  which  Hame  and 
oth^  historians  of  later  times  are  so  deeply  indebted.    As  that 

•  got.  Park  46  Eclw*  Uh  vol.  U.  p.  314. 
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tiresit  national  vfdtk  ckieAy  reliited .  to  ^be foreign  tratmactions  of 

''Esfflftady  theHotisejof  Lord$.afterward99  at  tte  instance  of  loi^ 

'HiuifaX  and^Somers,^  aetonfootati^inq^uliy  into  the  state  of  our 

domestic  records^  as  connected  with  its  internal  laws  and  govei^- 

incnti    That  inquiry  was  prosecuted  witfaont  intenmssion,  and 

•with  many  s^utai^  consequences,  through  the  reigns  of  c^een 

Anne  and  George  I,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 

Creorge  IL  ... 

.  In  consequence  of  the  fire  whiqh  happened  at  the  Cottpnian 

Library  in  ITSl,  the  House  of  C^ommon^ft  was  induced  to  set  on 

.  foot  another  inquiry, .  by  its  .qvn  audiority,*  still  more  extensive 

and  efifectital  than  the  former.   .  It  included  some  of  the  pvineipai 

repositories  of  the  kingdom.;  and,  a  very  ample  report,  made  at 

the  k^nelusidn  of  that  proceeding,  tc^eth^r  with  an  earnest  an^ 

•tmanknoos' address  of. the  House, Jn  su^^ort  of  the  measures 

'  which  it  recommended,  was  laid  at  the  fopt  of  the  throne.    '  .  > 

Since  that  ^eat  parliamentary  proceeding  on  f he  subject  of 

•  records,  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years  elapsed,  uotil  the  early 
jMirt  of  the  year  1800 ;  when^,  a  variety  of  circumstances  concur- 
ring to  render  a  further  inquiry  necessaiy,  the  state  of  the  public 

'  records  was  brought  under  tn.e  consideration  of  die  House  of  Com-» 
|nons4  A  select  committee:  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  to  in-^ 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  public  record>s  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 

i  such  public  instruments,  rolls,  books,  and  papers^  as  they  should 
think  proper,  and.  to  report  to  the  Hojuse  their  iiature  arid  condi- 

:  tion,  together  with  such  measures  as  they  should  judge  proper 

•  fer  the  better  arrangement,  use^  andpreservatiqnofsucn  records. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same,  session  of.  parliament,  the  .selept 
committee  presented  to  the  House  the  result  of  their  labours,  iii 
dhe  two  connected  reports  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
i    The.  first  of  thege,repoi:ts,  to  which  we  .are  indebted  for  part 

•  of  the  preceding,  information  relative  to  the  history  of  our  na- 
tiooal  rebdrds,  is  an  elaborate  memoirs  containing  a  va$t  mass  of 

^particulars  concerning  the  present  state. of  the  records  of  Great 
li  J&ritain,  the  manner  in  which  busiues^  is  conducted  in  the  various 
M  offices,'  together  with  much  incidental  matter,  of  great  importance 

•  in  a  constitutional  as  well  as  antiquarian  point  of  viewj  and  nu* 
'  /mcrous  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  the  more  commodious  ar- 

:  ilangement  and  preservation  of  the  records,  and  also  to  perpetu-^ 
ating  such  of  them  m  are  of  the  greatest  value,  through  the  me* 
.dium  of  the  press.  ~  This  report  is  illustrated  by  nineteen  engrav* 
ings  of  ancient  charters  aiud  other  records,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, principally  representing  the  modes  of  writing  whi(5h  ob- 

-  tained  at  different  times^,b,etyyfeen  the  reigns  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Henry  VIII. 
•     The  second  repQrtxontains,.a.^yi/«;»a/ic  vieu/  of  the  contents  of 
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all  the  returns  made  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  different  record  offices  throughout  Great  Britabi  and 
which  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  in  number.  *  This 
systematic  view  is  twofold,  viz.  1.  A  table  of  the  records,  exhibit- 
ing them  classed  under  the  leading  heads  of  our  constitution,  go- 
vernment, and  jurisprudence;  and,  2.  An  arrangement  of  them  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  the  addition  of  explanatory  notes,  and 
references  to  the  most  authentic  copies,  catalogues,  and  indexes^ 
relating  to  each  of  the  principal  articles.  In  this  alphabetical 
arrangement,  in  the  reprinted  reports  before  us,  references  are 
made  to  the  pages  of  the  returns  contained  in  the  finst  report^ 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  future  researches  qf  the  professional 
man,  as  wdl  as  of  the  topographer  and  antiquary. 

Although  the  labours  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons terminated  with  the  reports,  of  which  we  have  thus  present- 
ed a  concise  abstract  to  our  readers,  the  beiiefic^of  their  inquiries, 
has  not  been  lost  to  the  public.  Upon  the  foundation  of  these 
reports,  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  immediate- 
ly presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbfy  representing,  that  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  were  in  many  offices  unarranged^ 
undescribed,  and  unascertained;  that  many  of  them  were  exposed 
to  erasure,  alteration,  and  embezzlement,  and  were  lodged  ia 
buildings,  incommodious  and  insecure ;  thjit  it  would  be  beneficial 
to.  the  public  service  that  the  records*  and  papers  contained  la 
many  of  the  principal  offices  and  repositories  should  bemethod- 
ized;  and  that  certain  of  the  more  ancient  and  valuable  among 
them  should  be  printed.  The  address  concluded  with  beseech- 
ing his  jNJajesty  to  give  such  directions  concerning  them  as  he 
should  think  fit. 

Accordingly,  certain  commissions  have  been  issued,  under  hi* 
Majesty's  sign  manual,  appointing  various  officers  of  state  for  the 
time  being,  and  other  learned  persons,  commissioners  to  super* 
intend  the  different  objects  adverted  to,  in  the  addifess  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  these  again  have  appointed  various, 
persons  conversant  in  records  to  be  their  sub-commissioners,  ia 
the  several  departments  specially  assigned  to  each.  The  pro— 
gress  made  by  each  sub-commissioner  is  certified  in  monthly  re- 
turns to  the  commissioners  by  their  secretary,  wh©.  annually  lays 
before  the  board  a  summary  of  all  the  several  wovfcs  performed  ia 
each  department :  on  consideration  of  which,  the  comrafesioners 
present  to  ^ach  house  of  parliament  an  annual  report^  or  certifi-- 
cate,  of  the  business  performed  in  each  year. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  the  preceding  inquiries  inta  the 
^I'igin,  design,  and  progress  of  the  record  commission:  bec9u^ 

•  Iw  1732,  the  total  number  of  returns  innde  to  tbecomniUtee  iras  only  eighteen^ 
yOh.  XJY.   UO.  XXYIU.  2  C 
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'We  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  numerous  and  diversified  ob- 
jects which  are  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  board,  are 
neither  sufficiently  known,  nor  du^  appreciated.  We  shall 
not,  however,  detain  our  readers  by  specifying  all  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  to  the  public  from  its  labours  (and  we  can 
assure  them  that  these  labours  are  many,  and  of  great  import- 
'mnce),  but  shall  proceed  to  give  them  a  brief  account  of  the  se- 
cond work  prefixed  to  this  article — the  Rotuli  Scotice.  We  have 
selected  this  work,  partly  because  it  will  require  only  a  short 
analysis,  and  partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted publications  of  the  Record  commissioners.  In  a  future 
number  of  our  Journal,  we  may  probably  consider  some  of  their 
larger  and  still  more  important  works. 

The  Rotuli  Scotice  contain  an  important  collection  of  records, 
illustrative  of  the  political  transactions  between  England  and 
Scotland.  They  commence  with  the  nineteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward  I,  and  terminate  with  the  eighth  year  of  flenry  VIIL 
With  the  exception  of  two  rolls,  relating  to  the  thirteenth  and 
thirty-fourth  years  of  Edward  III,  which  are  preserved  amon^ 
the  records,  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  all  the  Rot-m 
ScoticB  are  deposited  in  the  Record  Ofiice  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, This  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  is  very 
^correctly  printed  in  chronological  order,  and  with  contractions, 
so  as  to  represent,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  original  MSS.;  of 
which  a  facsimile  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  an  analysis  of  such  a  multitude  of  instruments,  which  em- 
l)race  so  vast  a  variety  of  topics.  From  a  careful  consideration, 
liowever,  of  the  materials  which  they  contain,  we  may  arrange 
them  under  the  following  heads^  viz» 

1.  Political  Transactions  of  Edward  I. — This  class  of  docu- 
iiients  relates  to  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
bh  the  death  of  queen  Margaret  (usually  called  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way)i  without  issue^  in  1 290,  which  threw  that  country  into  the 

^utmost  confusion;  to  the  claims  of  king  Edward  I,  as  superior 
lord  of  Scotland;  and  to  the  contest  between  Baliol,  Bruce,  and 
other  competitors  for  the  Scottish  throne,  which  terminated  in 
liis  pronouncing  judgment  in  favour  of  John  Baliol;  the  attempts 
<>f  the  king  and  many  of  his  successors  to  conquer  Scotland; 
safe-conducts  to  ambassadors ;  negotiations,  and  treaties  of  peace; 
truces;  precepts  to  the  lords  marchers  respecting  the  keeping 
of  them,  and  orders  to  other  persons  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  Naval  and  Military  Transactions. — The  records  in  this  de- 
partment comprise  preparations  for  wars  with  Scotland;  precepts 
to  the  lords  marchers  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  levying 
men ;  orders  concerning  their  pay  and  provision ;  instructions  to 
officers;  orders  for  garrisoning,  fortifyipg,  and  victualling  cas- 
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ties ;  exemptions  from  serving  in  the  wars  or  in  garrisons ;  im- 
pressment of  ships  and  seamen  for  various  expeditions,  together 
with  notices  of  the  particular  classes  of  soldiers  employeci,  and 
of  their  arms  and  otner  equipments. 

8.  Proceedings  relative  to  Prisoners  of  War. — TIkjsc  include  ne- 
gotiations for  ransoming  them ;  licences  and  safe*conducts  to  their 
fiimilies  and  agents  to  pass  and  repass;  and,  in  particular,  regu- 
lations for  the  ransom  of  David  (Bruce)  king  of  Scotland,  and 
acquittances  for  it. 

4.  Rewards  to  Partisans. — This  class  of  instruments  compre- 
hends grants  of  estates,  &c,  generally  to  persons  of  Scotland  who 
had  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  kings  of  England,  in  prosecut- 
ing their  claims  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

5»  Aiiainders  of  persons  having  acted  against  Edward  I,  or  his 
successors,  and  grants  of  pardon  to  them. 

6.  Revenue, — Under  this  head  are  contained  orders  for  raising 
money  by  various  means,  particularly  by  customs  to  be  levied  on 
merchandize,  especially  at  Berwick,  the  grants  and  orders  con- 
cerning which  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

7-  irade.-^ln  this  class  are  comprised  licences  to  Scottish 
merchants  to  trade  in  certain  English  ports,  and  to  English  and 
Scottish  merchants  to  trade  with  foreign  ports. 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Document s. — These  include  grants  of  bene* 
fices,  licences,  and  safe-conducts,  to  persons  going  on  pilgrimages 
to  reputed  holy  places  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere.  Ihe  sate* 
conducts  to  pilgrims  going  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  turbulent 
prelate,  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

9,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  re- 
ferred to  either  of  the  preceding  classes. — These  consist  of  grants 
of  wardships ;  materials  for  forming  lists  of  state  officers ;  licence 
to  students  in  Scotland  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  England,  par- 
ticularly at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  licences  to  parUcular 
persons  to  fight  duels,  &c.  &c. 

The  great  variety  of  matters  to  which  the  several  instruments 
entered  on  these  records  relate;  the  insight  which  they  give  into 
the  ailairs  of  both  kingdoms,  as  they  stood,  either  separate  from, 
or  connected  with,  each  other;  and  the  immediate  relation  which 
many  of  them  have  to  landed  property  in  the  lowlands  of  ScoU 
land,  and  in  the  marches  and  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms,  are 
not  the  least  important  considerations  which  recommend  these 
records  to  public  attention.  They  will  also  enable  future  histO' 
rians  to  correct  errors,  to  supply  defects,  and  to  dear  up  many 
obscurities  in  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland :  while  the 
orders  for  levying  forces,  and  also  those  for  collecting  provisions 
for  yictualling  fortresses,  will  furnish  data,  by  which  an  estimate 

2c2 
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may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  population  and  fertility  of  the 
dirferent  English  counties  in  early  times.  And,  finally,  the  Ro^ 
tvli  Scolice  will,  in  various  respects,  furnish  much  curious  inci-^ 
dental  information  relative  to  the  state  of  England,  its  manner^ 
and  usages,  during  the  period  which  these  records  embrace. 

The  editing  of  these  rolls  was  confided  to  the  late  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  (well  known  as  the  editor  of  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  and 
other  publications  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Scotland) ; 
who  completed  the  first  volume,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  se- 
cond: and  the  remainder  of  the  work  has  been  superintended  by 
other  gendemen  connected  with  the  record  commission^  who 
have  executed  their  task  with  great  fidelity  and  accuracy. 


Akt.  XVI. — Seimms  Preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow^  by 
Thomas  Chalmer>^,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Churchy  Glasgow. 
8vo.  pp.  525.      Glasgow,  1818. 

An  original  writer,  or  one  who  has  fairly  though  tout  what  he  has 
given  to  the  public,  and  has  given  what  has  essentially  added  to 
the  stock  of  profitable  knowledge,  is  one  of  a  small  number,  who 
hold  a  sort  of  heroic  place  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  form  an 
.  «ra  by  their  single  achievements.    Among  the  many  useful  and 
excellent  productions  by  which  the  press,  in,  these  days  of  mental 
.  lijberty,  has  redeemed  its  dishonour,  and  balanced  its  injuries,  it 
i^.  remarkable  ho\y  venr  seldom  the  instance  occurs  of  a  genuine 
unborrowed  display  of  thought  in  any  of  the  great  objects  of 
5  human,  inquiry.     Among  these  instances,   however,    we  ha^ve 
,  lijttle  difficulty  in  admitting  the ,  products  of  Dr.   Chalmers'^J 
intellect.     He  seems  to  us  to  belong  properly  to  that  class  of 
,  writers,  whose  reading  has  been  so  transmuted  by  the  force  of 
;  i)[^e^itp,tion,  and  the  energies  of  a  superior  intelligence,  as  to 
f,  come  forth  with  the  splendor  and  freshness  of  a  new  creation. 
*  .  He  has  put  his  own  mark  upon  whatever  he  has  published,  and 
i  .has  stamped  it  with  tlie  peculiarities  of  his  genius. 
.,   J   We  know  not.  where  to  find  the  w^ork  in  which  pur  real  pre* 
i,,,dican?ppt  under  the  Gospel,  a|nd  the  real  case  of  those  who 
.  j  ijf^i^tak^.  its  requisitions,  or  dis^eg^rd  it  altpgether,  arc  with  more 
;,  .exactness  displayed  and   contrasted,    than  In  the  volmuc  of 
,,r  ^rmons  whicl^  now  lies  1  before  us.     It  is  its  ^reat  object  to  show 
^,  jlj^^t.  jhe  piethod  pf,  ^^Ivation  promul^cd  by  ilic  Guspel  is    qx^ 
tji  ^H^^ve,  of  .every  o|;li(^r;  that  man  is  a  clclinqiient  botbre  God, 
^,|,,^y9yd..afn  obj^c^.p^.puni^incnt  at  hh  hiiiids;  that  the  justice  of 
God,  like  his  other  attribute^ij  is  abtbohitcly  perfeetj  uhd  incapa- 
ble, therefore,   of  falling  short  of  its  accomplishment;    that  it 
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must  have  satisfaction:  and  that,  tor  satisfy  this  inviolable  justice 
consistently  with  the  fi^U  exercise  of  the  counter-attribute  of 
mercy,  and  to  give  scope  to  his  mercy  without  detriment  tcyhis 
justice,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  conflict  of  attributes,  and  prcJ- 
serve  the  hari^iorty  of  the  Divine  Character,  by  the  mighty  and 
mysterious  operation  of  his  graCe,  God  has  devised  a  method  by 
which  not  only  the  attribute  of  justice  and  the  attribute  of  mercy 
might  be  reconciled,  but  joined  in  operation, — each  of  them 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of  developement,  and  reciprocally 
constituted  the  measure  of  each  other. 

The  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  is  the  depravity 
and  degradation  of  the  natui^al  man,  lying  in  sin,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  the  broken  law:  '  And  if  to  place  him  within  the 
operation  of  grace  and  pardon,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
stupendous  sacrifice  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Chalmers 
reasons,  and  reasons  irresistibly,  that  it  were  egregious  folly  to 
suppose  that  any  other  way  of  redemption  is  open  to  man.  If 
it  was  necessary  thiit  Christ  should  be  our  Saviour,  how  is  it  to 
be  imagined,  that  man,  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  can  save  him- 
self? Faith,  then,  and  hope  in  this  sacrifice,  preceded  by  self- 
conviction  and  repentance,  and  followed  by  love  and  obedien^^, 
make  up  the  sum  of  a  Christian's  state  and  profession.  Dr.  Chal- 
^  mers  is,  of  course,  only  reasoning  with  those  who  admit  the 
jgreat  facts  of  Christianity,  and  have  adopted  implicitly  the 
nominal  creed  of  their  ancestors,  but  who,  candying  their  re- 
searches no  further  than  into  its  history,  its  evidences,  and  its 
•precepts  of  moral  duty,  have  suffered  its  Divine  characteristics  of 
grace  and  mercy,  the  singularity  of  its  method  of  reconciliatibti, 
and  the  infinite  plan  of  its  operative  mysteries,  to  escape  unfelt 
and  unobserved.  To  such  persons,  not  less  than  to  the  heathen 
Oreeks,  the  Christian  religion  ought,  in  consistency,  to  appear 
** foolishness;"  for  to  them  it  must,  in  reason,  present  itself  as  a 
scheme  of  operose  contrivance,  and  disproportionate  magnitude, 
for  bringing  about  a  very  simple  object.  To  overturn  a  felse 
system  ot  belief,  going  to  decay  of  itself,  and  to  propound  a  new 
system  of  .rules,  however  excellent,  for  the  guidance  of  moral 
conduct,  or  to  elevate  us  to  more  spiritual   contemplations  of 

.  heavenly  joys,  or  to  accomplish  any  other  general  purpose  of 
ibounty  or  blessing  to  man,  suggests  no  adequate  Cause  for  the 
marvellous  and   mysterious  transaction   of  the  suffering    afnd 

,  death  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.  To  give  the  appropriate 
explication  of  this  mighty  work  of  infinite  love, — to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  satisfaction,  and  the  total  incompetency  of  man  to 
make  it, — to  prove  that  to  bring  ourselves  witnin  the  reconcilia- 
tion wrought  by  this  satisfaction,  we  must  have  perfect  faith  in 
its  virtue— :to  display,  as  f^r  as  to  man  is  permitted,  the  unap- 
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proachable  holiness  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  our  jiwlicial  proscrip- 
tion, the  invitations  of  grace,  and  the  one  only  eTOlusire  road  to 
pardon  and  heaven,  has  been  the  design  of  the  writer  of  the 
volume  before  us : — a  design  which  he  has  executed  with  the 
humble  piety  of  an  honest  Christian,  the  tact  of  intimate 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  and  a  compass  of  expression  and 
illustration  suited  to  the  grandeur  and  gravity  of  his  theme. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  a  place  already  in  the  pages  of  our  Review. 
There  was  something  of  originality,  as  well  as  force  and 
fire,  in  his  former  volume  of  discourses,  delivered  by  him  at 
Glasgow,  which  early  enlisted  us  among  its  admirers.  The 
whole  production  was  full  of  his  genius ;  but  the  seventh  of  those 
discourses  gave  us  an  assured  e:tpectation  that  the  sword  of  this 
champion  would  not  be  sheathed  until  other  Christian  trophies 
^ould  be  won.  In  the  present  volume  that  expectation  has 
been  realized.  The  great  lines  of  Gospel  divinity  have  scarcely 
ever  been  more  accurately  traced.  Humble  and  faithful  men  in 
abundance  have  ranged  themselves  on  its  side ;  but  a  man  possess- 
ing the  self-seductive  talent  of  fine  writing,  and  the  popular 
&scinations  of  eloquence,  in  the  degree  in  which  these  qualities 
are  found  in  Dr  Chalmers,  is  not  very  often  seen  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  contend  for  the  low  estate  of  human  nature  and  the 
'moral  desolation  of  a  criminal  world,  mounting  to  pardon  and 
-^acceptance  upon  the  strength  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice  under- 
taken by  the  very  Being  whose  sentence  our  sins  have  pro- 
voked. 

What  these  sermons  may  have  produced  of  salutary  feeling  or 
resolution  in  the  congregation  before  whom  they  were  preached 
we  know  not;  but  we  are  truly  glad  to  have  them  preached  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  for  to  the  world  they  pro- 
perly belong,  as  propounding  those  truths,  which  are  never  fairly 
tried  but  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  making  their  appeaX  to 
the  universal  sense  of  mankind.  We  trust  the  local  impression 
and  efficacy  of  Dr.  Chalmei*s's  discourses  delivwed  in  the  Trcm 
Church  have  been  considerable;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  his  vigorous  argument,  and  vital  eloquence^ 
and  spiritual  learning,  must  have  been  dark  to  many  by  the. 
excess  of  light,  and  too  strictly  consonant  to  what  the  Scriptures 
have  taught,  to  suit  the  standard  of  popular  religion.  If  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  a  favourite  preacher,  we  believe  him  to  nave  attained 
to  tills  eminence  by  not  affecting  it,  and  to  have  become  so  by 
indirect  consequence  from  his  faithfiil  mini^ration  of  the  Divjae 
V^ord,  in^all  boldness  and  truth-  His  first  sermon,  which  is  on 
tbe-  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  give  effect  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  contains  observi^tiona  of  the  highest  import  oothevaai^ 
am},4^g^  cf,tfaal  oonQ|e^ofi.bel(^^f^  a  Qiristtaii  tepoher  am 
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his  congregation  which  consisU  in  admiration,  on  the  one  side^ 

given  in  exchange  for  entertainment,  on  the  other.     With  the 

greatest  justness  of  sentiment  and  remark,  the  author  comments 

on    the   unhappy  case  of  a  clergyman,  who,  by  his  ambitious 

style   of  preaching,  has  surrounded  himself  with  listeners  that 

hang  upon  his  accents  with  the  expectation,  not  of  sound  teach*^ 

ing   in  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  display  of  tha 

rhetorician's  art  in  exciting  temporary  and  transient  emotions. 

It  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  settled  state  of  religious  feeling 

to  be  a  runner  after  preachers :  where  the  admiration  of  th» 

minister  rises  very  high,  the  religious  principle  is  often  very  low ; 

the  creature  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Creator,  religion  beconies 

rather  a  subject  of  taste  and  entertainment  than  of  eternal  interest^ 

and  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  mean  dependance  on  the  oifici'*- 

ator  of  the  hour.     The  observations  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this 

seductive  peril  to  both  preacher  and  hearer  are  so  pointed  and 

just,  that  we  will  take  from  this  passage  our  first  specimen  of 

this  nervous  writer, 

*^  How  little  must  the  presence  of  God  be  fett  in  that  place  where 
the  high  functions  of  the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipulated 
-exchange  of  entertainment  on  the  one  side,  and  of  admiration  on  the 
other ;  and  surely  it  were  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep  when  a  weak 
and  vapouring  mortal,  surrounded  by  his  fellow  sinners,  and  hastening 
to  the  grave  and  the  judgment  along  with  them,  finds  it  a  dearer 
object  to  his  bosom,  to  regale  his  hearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself^ 
than  to  do  in  plain  earnest  the  work  of  his  Master,  and  urge  on  the 
business  of  repentance  and  of  faith  by  the  impressive  simplicities 
■of  the  Gospel/*    (P.  25-) 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers's  way  oP 
considering  it,  appears  to  be  this — the  Christian  religion  does 
not  unfold  itself  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  mere  natural  man^  * 
applying  to  it  his  ordinary  faculties,  such  as  he  carries  to  other 
topics  of  research  and  speculation ;  it  must  be  spiritually  com* 
inuiiicated    and    spiritually    discerned;  its    professors  and   its 
preachers  must  feel  and  convey  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  by^^ 
peculiar  influence  to  receive  and  impart  it  aright.     But  the* 
Gospel  ground  is  too  narrow  for  the  range  of  that  excursive 
eloquence,  the  display  of  which  is  so  gratifying  to  human  ambi^^ 
tioti.     Genius  and  taste,  and  the  pride  which  accompanies  in-^ 
tellectual  attainments,  disdain  a  prescribed  course  of  teachin^^^ 
a  standard  phraseology,    and  an  uniform  basis  of  argumeht»- 
inducement,  and  obligation.    The  Scriptural  evangelical  tenoiir^^' 
to  which  the  apostoncal  humility  of  preaching  confines  itself 
contracts  the  field  of  fancy,  of  illustration,  and  of  pathos.    B^\ 
these  constraints  the  huhjian  ihtellect  will  not  consetit  to'bSe* 
robbed  of  its  glory  j  it  is  coVitent  to  receive  aid  from  the  Gos^cSL'^ 
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vhere  occasion  suits^  but  it  refases  to  bow  under  its  yoke,  aifJ 
<ibey  its  dictation.  It  ^cpasids  what  siiouid  be  condensed,  it 
Tolattlizes  what  should  be  fixed,  it  dissipates  what  should  be 
concentrated;  and  as  the  work  proceeds,  that  which  was  designed 
to  penetrate  is  dispersed  abroad,  and  the  common  atmosphere 
receives  and  neutralizes  that  which  ought  for  ever  to  preserve  its 
ouality  unchanged,  and  to  pour  upon  the  heart  its  specific  virtues* 
By  the  force  of  mere  human  elocuence  a  man  may  become,  as  Dr^ 
Chalmers  observes,  "  a  favourite  preacher,  and  when  he  opens- 
his  exhortations  upon  his  auditory,  there  may  be  a  deep  and 
solemn  attention  in  every  countenance.  But  the  question  is  well 
asked  by  our  author,  "  How  is  the  heart  coming  on  all  this 
while?  How  do  these  people  live?  and  what  evidence  are  they 
giving  of  their  being  born  agiain  under  the  power  of  his  mi- 
nistry ?  " 

**  It  is  not  enough  to  be  told  of  those  momentary  convictions  which 
£ash  from  the  pulpit,  and  carry  a  thrilling  influence  al6ng  with  them, 
through  the  hearts  of  listening  admirers.  Havettiese  hearers  of  the^ 
word,  become  the  doers  of  the  word  ?  Have  they  sunk  down  into  the 
character  of  humble,  and  sanctified*  and  penitent^  and  pains-taking 
Christians  ?  Where,  where  is  the  fruit  ?  And  while  the  preaching  of 
Christ  is  all  their  joy,  has  the  will  of  Chri&t  become  all  their  direction  E 
Alas,  he  may  look  around  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  all 
the  tumults  of  a  sounding  popularity,  he  may  find  ,the  great  bulk  oT 
them  just  where  they  were,  as  listless  and  unconcerned  about  the 
things  of  eternity, — as  obstinately  alienated  from  God, — as  firmly 
devoted  to  selfish  and  transitory  interests, — as  exclusively  set  upo» 
the  farm,  and  the  money,  and  the  merchandise<*^and,  with  thev 
-covering  of  many  external  decepcies,  to  make  them  as  fair  and 
plausible  as  their  neighbours  around  them,  proving  by  a  heart 
given,  with  the  whole  tide  of  its  a&ctions,  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  that  they  have  their  full  share  of  the  wickedness  which  abounds 
in  it.  After  all  his  sermons,  and  all  his  loud  and  passionate  addresses,, 
he  finds  that  the  power  of  darkness  still  keeps  its  ground  among  them* 
He  is  grieved  to  learn  that  all  he  has  said,  ha&  had  no  moree&ct^ 
than  the  foolish  and  the  feeble  lispings  of  infancy.  He  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  his  own  helplessness,  and  the  lesson  is  a  whole* 
4Bdme  one.  It  makes  him  feel  that  th^  sufficiency  is  Hot  in  him,  but  in 
<jod ;  it  makes  him  understand  that  another  power  must  be  brought 
t6  bear  upon  the  mass  of  resistance  which  is  before  him  ;  and  let  the 
man  of  confident  and  aspiring  genius,  who  thought  he  was  to  assail  the 
<dark  seats  of  human  corruption,  and  to  carry  them  by  storm,  let  him 
be-rddueed  in  mortified  and  dependent  humbleness  to  the  expedient  of 
the  Apostle,  let  him  cfave  the  intercessions  of  his  people,  and  throw, 
lii^elf  u^Wit  theii' prdyers."  •   (Pi  4S^^5.)' 

pn  this  subject, l!)r.  jChaTrpefs  k'full,  explicit,  ar|d  (Jepiijed/  Th€^' 
prea<^^r  ic^p  do.  notKiijg  eflfectu^l  of,  himself;  his.  .mimisti^  may  be 
^Ptf^4l<^^  U«t  it,ca^pp^b^  unless  he  can  engagd  .th# 
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Divine  assistance  in  the-v^ork ;  which  assistance  must  be  earn^estly 
3Dught  by  prayer -^prayer  excited  and  impelled  by  the  deep  co«-f 
miction  of  the  utter  fruitlessnefis  of  all  etideavoui'S  to  impress 
J)ivine  truths  upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  without  the  ma-* 
iiifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  the  method  of  proceeding 
which  he  prescribes  to  the  Christian  teacher,  and,  indeed,  to  th« 

feneral  aspirant  after  evangelical  and  saving  knowledge,  we  think 
im  peculiarly  correct  and  wise;  while  with  a  vigour  of  expres* 
sion  and  discrimination  eminently  his  own,  he  recommends  an 
Application  to  the  search  after  truth,  as  strenuous  as  if  all  de- 
pended upon  oneself,  coupled  with  prayers  as  strenuous  for 
enabling  grace  as  if  God  accomplished  all  without  the  slightest 
effort  of  our  own:  the  maxim  of  a  sound  Christian  being  thi9 
T— that  nothing  will  be  done  for  him  unless  he  asks  it  with  num^ 
ble  importunity,  and  by  his  efforts  demonstrates  the  sincerity  of 
his  prayers.  For  an  example  of  this  we  are  referred  to  the 
practice  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  whom  "  you  see,  *'  says  Dr* 
Chalmers,  "  a  man  intent  on  the  furtherance  of  some  great  object ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  ever  diligent,  and  as  ever  doing, 
Qs  if  the  whole  burthen  lay  upon  himself^  or  as  if  it  were  reserved 
for  his  solitary  arm  to  accomplish  it;  and  yet  w^ile  he  did  {la, 
much  toward  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith,,  as  if  the  whol^' 
success  of  the  cause  depended  upon  his  doing,  he  prayed  as  mpchj 
ftnd  as  fervently  as  if  all  his  doiligs  were  of  no  consequence."  '' 
We  find,  in  turning  back  somp  pages,  that  we  had  passed  over 
a  passage  in  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  author's  vigorous  delineation  of  spiritual  Christianity*  He. 
contrasts  the  cases  of  the  ordinary  and  the  enlightened  believer-^ 
of  the  man  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with  his  natural  eye,  audi 
the  light  of  his  unaided  reason,  and  the  devout  and  adoring  re*- 
cipient  of  the  truth,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  the  view  of  faith— of 
the  speculative,  or  merely  regular,  decdrbus,  and  respectful : 
reader  of  the  Divine  volume,  and  him  to  whom  the  wiprd  is  coh>| ,' 
mifnicated  as  the  rei^ard  of  prayer,  and  the  gift,  of  the  Holj;^, 
iSpirit.  '  '  •*',,•'..','  V,, 

•**  His  offfce,  as  defined  by  tjie  Bible  jtself,  is  npt  to  mafcekao^wn  tp  . 
tik  apy  truths  which  are  pot  ,contair>ecl  tq ,^i?P.  BibJ.e ;  but  to  ma^?  cl^iw;  > 
to  ovir  understandings  ibk  truths  whjqh  are  coiitaiaed  in  it.  Jle  opetisi*^ 
oCir  imderstapdings  tq  undierstan^  th(?  Scriptures*  Tbe;,wQr4  of  .Qoii  :s 
18  called  the  swrd  of  the  Spirit,  .  Jt,  i^  the  instrument ,  :<^.  wbiph^  tb^,f> 
Spirit  worketh.  He  ^doe^^not  ,tell  i^si  any  thing  ,^hat.4s.puit  o^')the,(f 
record;  but  a]I  that  is  within  it;,l^§5pepds  .ho9aiB,,>v,i|th  deair»ei§Stftn4i> 
effect  upon  the  nAind.  He  jdoesj.  iwjt  mak^,  ;)^,,  vfj^e ^  ^pvp .  th#4i'fl 
which  is:  but  .he  makes  us  wise  ■  up  to  that  \yhich  is  wnttoi^. 
Whirt   a'iembop'^'  U  Jdiif^'ctetf^'tii'tetf'^fc^^  , 

iiat>«nabje '-:as>  t»#ee'iny  teg-WMfeh'Hte  ihit ^W WaP ekisfchW'Jifif  tt'tt'l^ 
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a  new  creation  of  our  spiritual  part,  and  the  re-purchase  of  us  to 
himself  by  a  substittttkmary  atonei)nielit  in,tlie'per&oa  of  one^^jof 
the  Trinity,  mustof  course  be  dltric^  pw^rpkKingi.  aod  mysterious. 
The  real  difiBculty  in  tljie-  wayiof  a  right  understanding,  <tf  :tlie 
Gospel  is  this,  that  the  worth. of  our  own  actions  and  motives  i# 
taised  infinitely  too  high,  andthe.  requUitiOns  of  the  Divine  law 
depressed  as  much  too  low ;  without  the  admission  pf  inherent  de- 
pravity, indelible  except  by  an  iounaculate  expi^tiop,  th^  Chris* 
tian  3Gbeine  is  an  absurdity;  ^nd  as  man  rises  in  tt^e.  scale,  of  self* 
esteem,  the  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifi^ 
and  th«  urgency  for  it  isinereased^ .  Theu^  is  no,  iOther  wajy  pf  re* 
concilii:^  Christianity  .with,  itaielf^  ^but  by  . supposing .^n  .univers^} 
corruptioni  oyer^preEidiDg;the  human<  race»  and  placing  it.unde? 
the  sentenceof  an  infallible  afidrigiUeous  law,  to  be  sati^d.and 
averted  only  by  a  great  equivalent,  full; of  mystery  and  fistqnish- 
ment  to  men  and  angels,-^ the  Deity  itself  dying  in  the  flesh,  as 
the  commutation  for  man's  eternal  punishment  To  hold  forth 
from  the, pulpit  the  unwelcome  doctrioe  of  man's  moral  feebleness, 
and  abject  need;  tho  fatal  consequences  of  continuance  in  sin,^  UQr 
felt,  unresisted^  and  undeplored;.  and  the  neg^itiye  worth  of  our 
lyery. best  actions^. until  washed  fr/pm  their;  stains. by  the  Wood  of 
.the  Saviour,  is  whajtthe  Bible  promulgate^,,  and  those  who  folr 
low  the  Bible.preach;  but:this  is  what  is  branded  as  mysticism  and 
enthusiasm,  by  men  who  simplify  the  whole  consideration,  by 
-forming  their  fellow  creatures  into  two  classes,  ^pf  bad  and  gOiod:; 
allotting  them  their  places  according  to  this. {arrangement,  in  an^ 
other  and  an  eternal  state  of  bein^j.  ,A11  these. seUVsufficient  en- 
deavours to  bringdown  the  Gospel  iron)  its  elevation,  of  mysteripiis 
.wonder  end  in.  the  exchange,  of  diflBculty  for  contradiction,  of 
propositions  above  reason  for  those  which  militate  against  it,  of 
that  for  which  nothing  can.  account,  for  .tba4^  which  can  account 
for  nothing.  ...     .i         .      . 

On  .the  darkness. of  the  .Gospel  dispensation  to  tho^e  whose 
moral  and  rational  creed  is i. coloured  only.. with  $o  much  Chris- 
tianity .  as  it  will  absorb  inta  itself  without  alterin|r  its  own  sub* 
atance  or  form,  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  second  sermon  has  intro- 
duced a  series  of  illu^rations  and  arguments,  the  most  forcible 
and  awakening;  grounding  his  defence  of  the  constituent  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  not  on  the  silence^  but  on  the  acquiescence  of 
reason.  In  that  system,  in  which  some  men  have  discovered  no- 
thing but  foolishness,  his  peoetj'atii^g  research,  has  ope^ied  a  scene 
^f  astonishing  wisdom/;  showing,  at  the  same.^time,  how  fine  a 
|>ar.t  of  reason  it  is  to  know  theboundaryof  its  own  proper  jurisdio- 
lion. .  It  ia  the  leading  object  of  Dr,  Ch^dmers  to  prove,  that  we 
.  jlive  un4^r  $,  peculiar  system;  ofi  tj»e,exi(^tence  And  the  ternis  of 
wMqh,  i«asoa.m«y.infc?cm  w>;ibiit  iipotii  )tbe  intteriio^.ttruthsof 
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Wiidh '  it  can  bring  no  'ea^tWy  nnrtlogic*  •  ta '  beai^  hot  make  oat 
Qivy  imrmony  between  such  trutbd  mid  our  ccHntnon  experiences 
atid  pre-concelved  dpiilibns;  but  he  compels  us  to  see,  that  beyond 
the  verg^  of  our  gross  perceptions;  there  lies  a -scene  of  beauty 
and  wonder,  to  which  the  soul  i^  earned  by  faith  before  its  final 
change,  and  in  which  it  enjoys  the  foretaste  of  blessedness  in  spiri- 
tual communion  with  its  Redeemer.  All  this  may  possibly  be 
cherished  to  excess ;  it  may  assume  an  unsober  character ;  the 
errors  of  an  unbalanced  imagination  are  only  not  so  dangerous 
as  the  pretensions  of  presumptuous  reason*  They  are  perhaps 
kearcrto  eachotbiSr,  than  at  first  view  may  seem  to  bd  the  case| 
faith,  inflated  by  enthusiasm,  often  ei^ds  where  reason  intoxicated 
by  vanity  begins;  when  Christian  humility  is  lost;  whether  it  be 
in  the  tamult  of  an  overpowering  conviction,  or  in  tjjie  mazes  of 
philosophical  unbelief,  the  practicafl  result  on  the  heart  and  con^^ 
duct  is  very  similar. 

The  whole  strain  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  discourses  is  to  show  that 
religion  is  a  peculiar  system,  making  demands  upon  us^  which  rise 
far  above  the  general  duties  of  commutative  justice  and  benevolence 
between  man  and  man.     It  is  an  affair  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature.    After  the  whole  debt  which  we  owe  to  man  is  paid> 
there  is  still  a  reckoning  with  God  of  ari  incalculable  amount. 
We  are  to  love  him  With  all  our  strength,  and  infinitely  to  prefer 
him  to  his  creatures,  the  givfcr  tO'  his  gifts ;  but  all  thife  remains 
undone ;  nature  sinks  under  the  obligation ;  there  are  rio  funds,  or 
"fiscal  powers  in  man  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded.     It  is  only  to 
the  riches  "which  ai*e  in  Christ  Jesus  that  he  can  look  for  the 
means  of  answering  the  re<Juisition.:    In  the  4*th,  Sth,  and  6th  -of 
these  discourses,  the  writer  presfees  these  points  home  to  us  with 
remarkable  force  and  -fidelity^     In  them  pnregen^raie  man  may 
see  his  true  face  as  in  a  mirror,  and  will  find  himself  sp'overboriie 
by  facts,  as  to  be  utterly  inckpable  df  denying  that  without  a  fotal 
change  in  his  spiritual  liatui'ej  he  can  neither  love  God,  nor  obey 
his  ordinances.     To  act>  the  ^ai^t  of  a  good  fal^er^  a  good  hus- 
band, and  a*  good  nei^bbout^  in  alUfaeiseoteing  perfebti^on  of  these 
characters;  tofftifd  atitheTequfesites'of  motalarid  social  lifb^  so  as 
'to  lrv6  in  a  blaze  of' reputation  and  I  earthly  honour;  to  act  the 
'  part-inevery  waytionsistent  with '  the  w^lli^being^  of  human  sodie'ty; 
ftndtbpraictise  even  the  virl?neiof^selfrdetoia;l  to  ^n  extent  answer- 
'  :!ible  to  aii  the  di^mafids  of  eqtf}tyv^ht^an}ty,aiid^ civility,  n)ay  be 
^'  the  case  'of  a  wtin  whosic  heat»t-i«  'all'  'thewhile  very  fair  ftom  God* 
'■  Be  tbl  whomt  the  tabtive$'dP"OwiaetSt>ns  aifeifts^de^         to  us^al'e 
;'theadtiona»l4ieto6dv^^iMl  A^^pAdsM:(ip<3(n  a  judg- 

I  tneftt'fegtbettbkt«^<jfeL<>^rwi^i  riormll%e'be>fiati8fied  vri=th  OuroMrn 
^  testiftidniate'eff^acli^other^  •'Wh^  amiohs  attedoa^'fe*  the  sake 
of  multiplying  terrestrial  enjoymentj  or  even  frorannotives  the 
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most  humane  and  charitable,  bat  in  respect  to  vhidb  the  Ifrre  of 
him,  to  whom  all  is  due,  has  but  a  secondary,  if  any,  place  in  out 
hearts,  he  who  is  so  jealous  of  his  honour  will  refose  to  ratify 
SQcb  rival  claims,  or  to  admit  as  a  title  to  his  rewards  such  irre* 
lative  and  unsanctified  pretensions. 

<<  Man  and  man  may  come  together  in  judgment^  and  retire  from 
each  other  in  mutaal  complacency.  Bat  when  man  and  God  thus 
come  together,  there  is  another  principle^  and  another  standard  of  ex- 
amination. There  is  a  dakn  of  justice  on  the  pan  of  the  Creator, 
totally  distinct  from  any  claim  which  a  fellow  creatnre  can  prefer,*-* 
and  while  the  one  will  tolerate  all  that  is  ooosistent  with  the  economy 
and  the  interest  of  the  society  upon  earth,  the  other  can  tolerate 
nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  economy  and  the  jphancter  of  the 
society  in  heaven.  God  made  us  for  eternity.  He  designed  us.  to  be 
the  members  of  a  family  which  never  separates^  and  over  which  he 
himself  presides  in  the  visible  glory  of  all  that  worth,  and  of  all  that 
moral  excellence  which  belong  to  him.  He  formed  us  at  first  after  his 
own  likeness ;  and  ere  we  can  be  re-admitted  into  that  paradise  from 
which  we  have  been  exiled,  we  must  be  created  anew  in  the  image  of 
God.  These  spirits  must  be  made  perfect^  and  every  taint  of  selfish- 
ness  and  impurity  be  done  away  (rom  them.  Heaven  is  the  place  into 
which  nothing  that  is  unclean  or  unholy  can  enter ;  and  we  are  not 

Preparing  for  our  inheritance  there,  unless  thore  be  gathering  upon  ns 
ere,  the  lineaments  of  a  celestial  chanider.  Now,  a  maa  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  moralities  of  civil  and  of  social  life,  without  so 
much  as  the  semblance  of  such  a  character  resting  upon  him.  He  may 
have  no  share  whatsoever  in  the  tastes,  or  in  the  enjoyments^  or  in  the 
afiections  of  paradise.  There  might  not  be  a  single  trace  of  the  mark 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  upon  his  forehead.  He  who  ponders  so  intelli- 
gently the  secrets  of  the  hearty  may  be  able  to  discover  there  no 
vestige  of  any  love  for  himself—- no  sensibility  at  all  to  what  is  amiable 
or  to  what  is  great  in  the  character  of  the  Godhead,— no  desire  what- 
ever after  his  glory, — no  such  feeling  towards  him  who  is  to  tabernacle 
With  men,  as  will  qualify  him  to  bear  a  joyful  part  in  the  songs,  and  the 
,  praises  of  that  city  whidi  has  foundations.  Surrounded  as  he  is  by  the 
perishable  admiration  of  his  fellows,  he  is  altogether  out  of  affection, 
and  out  of  acquaintance  with  that  Being  with  whom  he  has  to  do ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  on  the  great  day  of  the  doings,  and  the  deliberatioBS 
of  the  judgment-seat,  that  as  he  had  no  relish  for  God  in  time,  so 
is  he  utterly  unfit  for  his  presence,  or  for  his  friendship  in  eternity." 
(P.  159^161.) 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  with  great  propriety  referred  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  these  great  topics  to  the  Book  of  Job;  ^o 
mistook  the  real  value  of  his  good  actions,  which  he  measured  by 
the  standard  of  human  praise,  and  by  comparison  with  human 
deservings.  Their  real  worth  only  became  visible  to  him  when 
the  holiness  of  God,  with  a  portion  of  its  effiilgence  burst  upon  his 
aoul ;  then  4iis  eye,  which  till  then  had  dedazed  his  inward  trust  in 
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Tiis  own  integrity,  turned  downward  upon  himself,  saw  the  deep 
secret  of  sin  in  his  own  interior  nature  disclosed,  and  the  sad  tes- 
timonies of  his  real  alienation  ftom  the  source  of  all  purity  and 
holiness,  traced  in  the  characters  of  death,  <^  I  have  heard  of 
thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee; 
wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Sermon  the  seventh,  on  the  folly  of  measuring  ourselves  by 
ourselves,  is  truly  admirable.  The  source  of  aU  spiritual  and 
moral  error  is  the  wilful  or  ignorant  adoption  of  standards 
of  estimation  which  hav€  no' deciding  authority.  All  commu- 
ziities  and  classes  of  men  are  regulated  in  their  consideration  of 
each  other  by  a  rule  of  convenient  morality,  insensibly  produced 
by  the  interests  of  reciprocal  dependance ;  and  this  standard  is 
usually  as  low  as  the  exigencies  ^f  the  particular  society  will  ad- 
mit Thus  goodness  among  men  has  no  fixed  or  steady  accept- 
ation. It  scarcely  holds  an  independent  and  substantive  exist- 
ence, much  less  any  fixed  and  immutable  character.  It  wears  * 
the  uniform  of  the  corps  to  which  it  belongs,  the  badge  and 
collar  of  its  fraternity  and  order.  It  is  the  way  in  whicn  men 
sin  collectively,  as  well  as  individually)  and  oppose  a  sort  of  cor- 
porate resistance  to  the  ordinances  of  Jehovah.  They  not  only 
transgress,  but  they  justify  their  transgressions ;  and,  relying  upon 
the  association  of  nambers,  they  set  up  the  banner,  if  not  of  de- 
fiance, at  least  of  independence.  In  measuring  ourselves  by  ouk*- 
selves  we  virtually  revolt  from  the  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
who  has  declared  his  ways  not  to  be  as  our  Ways,  and  has  pro- 
nounced his  will,  and  published  his  holy  charter  plainly  and 
authoritatively.  The  radical  propensity  of  our  nature  to  settle 
a  rule  for  ourselves  in  deciding  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  in-^ 
dependently  of  scriptural  sanction,  and  the  immutable  rescripts 
of^  our  Great  Judge  and  Legislator,  declares  itself  in  all  the  de- 
grees and  distinctions  of  social  life ;  its  branching  influeiii^  casts 
an  unholy  shade  between  God  and  man,  deeper^,  nideed,  and 
darker,  as  moral  character  descends,  but  more  erless  hiding  from 
the  view  of  the  best  ordered  and  wisestr^mong  the  moral,  and 
even  religious  classes  of  mankind,  the  pure  irradiation  of  Divine 
goodness. 

The  members  of  each  class  compare  their  whole  body  with 
other  orders  of  a  lower  degree  of  respectability,  and  with  the  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  corps,  and  settle  a  ratio  and  scale  of  worth 
in  which  they  place  themselves  at  a  decent,  if  not  a  dignified 
elevation.  But  such  is  the  distance  to  which  all  human  beings 
s^e  thrown  when  they  measure  themselves  by  the  requisitions  of 
tiiat  high  and  holy  rule  which  Divine  justice  and  purity  present 
to  us,  that  under  the  awful  sense  of  a  common  unworthiness  we 
pare  hardly  insist  upon  the  degrees  into  which  our  own  estimate 
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with  reference  to  ourselves,  have  divided  and  subdivided  human 
actions  and  character; — ^we  can  safely  pronounce  some  to  be 
much  worse  than  others ;  but  to  rest  with  complacencv  upon  any 
as  meritorious  before  God,  is  the  delusion  of  spiritual  blindness. 
Even  those  who  rank  with  the  most  select  class,  and  move  in  a 
society  the  most  ostensibly  religious,  are  frightfully  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  this  illusory  measure  of  their  own  worth : — ^a  fact 
which  should  alarm  even  the  professors  of  a  strict  and  peculiar 
Christianity. 

•*  There  is  much  in  this  consideration  to  alarm  many  of  those  who, 
within  the  pale  of  a  select  and  peculiar  circle,  look  upon  themselves  as 
firmly  seated  in  an  enclosure  of  safety.  They  may  be  recognised  bj 
the  society  around  them,  as  one  of  us ;  and  they  may  keep  the  even 
pace  of  acquirement  along  with  them ;  and  they  may  wear  all  those 
marks  of  distinction  which  separate  them  from  the  general  and  unpro- 
fessing  public ;  and,  in  respect  of  church,  and  of  sacrannent,  and  of 
family  observances,  and  of  exclusive  preference  for  each  other's  con- 
versation, and  of  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  other  exercises  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  they  may  stand  most  decidedly  out  from  the  world, 
and  most  decidedly  in  with  those  of  their  own  cast  and  their  own 
denomination  j — and  yet,  in  fact,  there  may  be  individuals^  even  oT 
such  a  body  as  this,  who  instead  of  looking  upwards  to  the  Being  with 
whom  they  have  to  do,  are  looking  no  farther  than  to  the  testimony 
and  example  of  those  who  are  immediately  around  them ;  who  count  it 
enough  that  they  are  highly  esteemed  among  ^men ;  who  feel  no 
eamestxiess,  and  put  forth  no  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  sancti'- 
fication ;  who  are  not  living  as  in  the  sight  oP  God,  and  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  their  conduct  into  measurement  with  the  principles 
of  that  great  day,  when  God's  righteousness  shall  be  vindicated  in  the 
eyes  of  all  his  creatures  ;  who,  satisfied,  in  short,  with  the  countenance 
of  the  people  of  their  own  communion,  come  under  the  charge  of  my 
text,  that  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  them- 
selves among  themselves,  they  are  not  wise.*'     (P.  192, 193.) 

The  fatal  security  produced  in  the  mind  by  this  almost  univer- 
sal practice  of  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  is  exemplified  in 
desperate  forms  of  resistance  to  the  humblinfr.  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  whithersoever  we  turn  our  regards.  All  humanity  reels  un- 
der the  intoxicating  delusion.  Because  we  can  walk  erect  among 
our  own  species,  we  trust  we  can  stand  upright  before  God.  The 
fallacious  rule  speaks  peace  where  there  is  no  peace,  and  recon- 
ciles man  to  his  ruin.  Even  among  the  outcasts  from  society, 
this  fallacious  measurement  of  ourselves  by  ourselves  affords  tlie 
same  treacherous  solace; — a  scale  of  value  where  no  value  is*  It 
finds  its  way  downwards  to  the  very  dregs  of  humanity.  Mea 
extract  morality  even  from  their  transgressions.  Aibanditti  of 
robbers  have  the  distinctions  of  good  and  bad  among  themselves 
in  as  marJced  degrees,  as  the  best  classes  of  the  sound  part  of 
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;«ociety.;  reasoiiing>  oh  an  inveiled  .principle  ibey  decorate  tbeir 
ttrimes  with  the  ensigns. of  virtue;  each  becoiaiti^  great  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fdlows,  in  proportion  as  he  has  aggravated  on^ 
himself  the  righteous  punishment  of  the  laws.  But  supposing  a 
better  rule  of  estimation  to  exist  among  men  of  this  desperale 
order,  and  that  the  value  of  courage,  honour,  and  iidelily,  ^^  ^^liy 
recognized  by  them  in  their  appreciation  of  character^  the  sove- 
reign or  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  standards  of.  merit 
among  criminals,  unless  it  be  to  select  for  punishment  those  who- 
are  most  conspicuous  among,  their  fellows,  "  by  merit  raised  to 
that  bad  eminence,"  No  goyernmeijit  is  satisfied  by  the  pbedienQe 
of  those  who  live  under .  it  to,  spme  laws  of  tjieiir  own*  It  looks 
only  to  that  obedience  and  allegiance  to  itself  ^^ich  acknow- 
ledges its  supremacy,  and  demonstrates  the  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment of  the  subject.  Thie  world,  which  is  at  enmity  with  Gon, 
and  little  better  with  respect  to  Him  than  a  band  of  trangressors 
against  his  government,  violators  of  his  laws,  and  contemners  of. 
his,  authority,  thus  set  up  amon^  themselves  standards  bf  worth 
and  character  founded  on  reciprocities  of  service  pr  benevolence  to 
each  other,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  paramount  claim  of  tlim 
syho  is  the  source  of  all  good;  working  whatsis  good  in  their  own 
eyes  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  and  founding  upon  these  inter- 
changes of  benefit,  high  claims  of  worth  and  excellence,  indepen- 
dei]itly  of  that  which  alone  infuses  good  into  any  action,  bow- 
ever  goodly  it  may  seem^ — the  entire  devotedne$s  of  the  heart 
to  God  in  doing  it,  and  the  derivation  of  its  motive  from  pure 
allegianpe  and  love  to  his  holy  will.  Where  then  are  found  the 
data  on  which  the  maxims  of  a  vain  philosophy  have  erected  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  ?  every  where,  and  no  where ;  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  each  class  assumes  it,  first  supposing  it,  and  then 
proving  it:  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  tney  proceed  in 
an  indefinite  course  of  repetition,  ending  -  where  they  began. 
Without  the  love  of  Gon  they  find  it  impossible,  in  the  full 
latitude  of  the  phrase,  to  love  one  another;  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour^  is  an  emanation  from  the  love  of  God.  This  is  that 
profound  and  seraphic  centre,  of  which  all  inferior  affections 
must  feci  the  attraction,  and  obey  the  influence,  to  be  harmonious, 
secure,  or  continuing. 

**  The  measure  by  which  we  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  is 
not  the  measure  of" the  sanctuary.  When  the  Judge  comes  to  take 
account  of  us,  he  will  come  fraught  with  the  tnaxiihs  of  a  celestial 
jurisprudence,  and  his  question  will  be,  not,  what  hare  you  done  iat 
the  shrine  of  popularity,*— not,  what  liave  you  done  to  sustain  a  cM^ 
racter  amongst  nieD,«^not,  what  have;  you  done  at  the  roereimpulse'Df 
sensibilities  however  amiable,  or  of  native  principles  however  upKiglir, 
and  etevatpd,  aii4  !°.^!yi-*but  what  l^v^  ypu  donis  untiajEQ^JiJiQw 
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•  mueh  of  Ooil,  and  of  <]U>d'8  wiU  wai  there  in  the  prtnctj^le  of  jroiir 
doings  ?  This  is  the  lieavenly  measture,  and  it  irUI  set  aside  all  your 
earthly  measures  and  comparisonfi.  It  wiH  dKF^ejp  away  .all  these 
refuges  of  lies.  The  man  whose  accomplishments  of  character,  however 
lively,  were  all  social  and  worldly,  and  relative*  will  hang  hia  head  ia 
confusion  when  the  utter  wickedness  of  his  pretensions  is  thus  ]ai4 
open, — when  the  God  who  gave  hirn  every  breath,  and  endowed  bim 
with  every  facnlty,  enquires  after  his  share  of  reverence  and  acknow- 
ledgment,—when  he  tells  hira  from  the  judgment  seat,  I  was  the 
Being  with  whom  you  had  to  do,  and  yet  in  the  vast  multiplicity  rf 
your  doings,  I  was  seldom  or  never  thouglrt  of, — when  he  convicts 
him  of  habitual  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  setting  aside  all  the  paltry 
measurements  which  men  apply  in  their  estimates  of  one  another,  hi 
brings  the  high  standard  of  Heaven's  law,  and  Heaven's  ^dleguinceto 
bear  upon  tliem."     (P.  219, 22a) 

The  various  lights  and  aspects  into  which  Dr.  Chalmers  throws 
this  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  fallacies,  to  which  1^ 
contractedness  of  our  minds  exposes  us — the  fallacy  of  measuring 
ourselves  by  ourselves — belong  not  merely  to  that  descriptive 
power  and  activity  of  thought,  eminently  the  gifts  of  this  original 
writer,  but  to  an  intense  feeling  of  his  subject,  by  which  his  mind 
is  peculiarly  characterised.  He  may  by  some,  perhaps,  be  con* 
aidered  as  liable  to  the  charge  of  amplification ;  but  it  is  not  tD 
be  forgotten,  that  every  auxiliary  force  of  argument  tind  illustra^ 
tion  is  necessary  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  truths  so  vital 
and  so  unacceptable.  His  illustration  of  the  fluctuating  standard 
of  virtue,  where  the  different  classes  of  society  form  their  €on>^ 
parative  estimate  of  each  from  their  own  average  state  of  purity 
and  virtue,  is  altogether  admirable. 

"  It  must  be  quite  palpable  to  any  man  who  has  seen  mucb  of  lifct 
and  still  more  if  he  has  travelled  extensively,  and  witnessed  the  varied 
complexions  of  morality  that  obtain  in  distant  societies^-^it  must  be 
quite  obvious  to  such  a  man,  how  readily  the  moral  feeling,  in  each  of 
them,  accommodates  itself  to  the  general  slate  of  practice?  andobser-. 
vation, — ^that  the  practices  of  one  country,  for  which  there  is  a  most 
leomplacent  toleration,  would  be  shuddered  at  as  so  many  atrocities  in 
another  country, — that  in  every  given  neigbourhood,  the  sense  of 
right  and  of  wrong,  becomes  just  as  fine  or  as  obtuse  as  (ft 
square  with  its  average  purity,  and  its  average  humanity,  and  te 
average  uprightness,— ^that  what  would  revolt  the  public  feeling  of 
a  retired  parish  in  Scotland  as  gross  Hcentiousucss  or  outrageous 
cruelty,  might  attach  no  disgraee  whatever  to  a  residenter  in  some 
coJonial  settiemeiit,*^that,  nevertheless,  in  the  more  corrupt  and  ^e» 
grjided  of  the  two  communities,  there  is  a  scale  of  difier^nces,  a  rang^ 
of  chai'acter,  along  which  are  placed  the  comparative  stations  of  the; 
disreputable,  and  the  passable,  and  the  respectable,  and  the  super- 
Qxeelleat ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  possible  thing,  that  if  a  man  in  the  last* 
of  these  stations  were  to  import  all  his  habits  and  all  his  profligacies 
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tittb  bf0  native  land,  taperexcellent  ai  h«  may  be  abroad,  at  borne  fce 
^#oald  be  banished  from  the  general  association  of  Tirtuou^  and  weft 
ordered  families."    (P,  *^20,.  «21 .) 

The  author  then  comes  to  the  grand  conclusion  of  this  part  of 
his  subject,  by  carrying  the  argument  from  analogy  up  to  ths 
relation  in  which  the  whole  world  stands  to  GoD~similar,  in- 
<^d,  but  infinitely  extended  in  distance  and  disparity.  As 
some  classes  of  men,  to  whom  others  of  a  higher  and  better 
description  deny  the  very  semblance  of  virtue  or  worth,  have 
yet  a  scale  of  virtue,  so  called,  among  themselves,  so  while, 
^th  reference  to  themselves,  the  world  at  large  has  all  the  vari* 
otrs  grades,  from  infamy  the  lowest  to  excellence  the  most  ex- 
ited, with  reference  to  God  it  is  radically  and  universally  cor- 
JWpt. 

*'  Now  all  we  ask  of  you,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  **  is  to  transfer  this* 
consideration  to  the  matter  before  us  :  to  think  how  possible  a  thing 
it  is  that  the  moral  principle  of  the  world  at  large  may  have  sunk  to 
a  peaceable  and  approving  acquiescence  in  the  existing  practice  of  the 
world  at  large ;  that  the  security  which  is  inspired  by  the  habit  of 
measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  comparing  ourselves  amongst 
ourselves,  may  therefore  be  a  delusion  altogether ;  that  the  very  best 
member  of  society  upon  earth  may  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  society  of 
fuearen.*^ 

*  To  what  then  does  all  this  tend?  clearly  to  this  ultimate 
'Conclusion :  that,  brought  to  the  bar  of  heaven,  every  indivi- 
-dual  upon  earth  will  te  found  undeserving.  "  Unless,  then, 
ispme  great  moral  renovation  take  effect  upon  man,  he  can  never 
be  admitted,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  into  the  empire  of  righte. 
<xu«Qess«"  And  tbits  is  ushered  in  that  blessed  name^-^the  only 
one  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved— the  name  of  the^ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  eighth  of  these  Discourses  treats  then  of  the  only  way 
in  which  man  can  be  reconciled  to  his  Maker,  how  he  is  to 
be  changed,  and  re-cast,  and  made  a  new  creature,  and  ren- 
dered capable,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  atonement, 
oiF  loving  God  above  the  world,  its  interests,  and  its  plea- 
stires*  As  soon  as  this  faith  takes  place  in  the  mind,  not  as  a 
name^.  but  as  an  active  principle,  ^'  having,"  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
^presses*  it,  <^  a  locality  and  operation  there,"  its  reforming  in-»' 
fiti^ee  i»  felt  through  all  the  thoughts^  and  views,  and  feeiingsh 
of  the  person  who  experiences  it  5  and  one  of  the  first  of  those 
holy  indications  which  announces  its  spiritual  and  beatific  pro>» . 
gfes*,-  isf  its  substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  measurement  in  the 
piace  of  that  by  which  man  compares  himself  with  man,  ami  es- 
timates himself  with  refierence  to  those  personal  accomplishments ' 
of  character  which  may  belong  to  those  who  are  aliens  front  the-* 
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&untain  of  all  real  righteougness.  Thus,  to  become  capable  of 
loving  God,  and  of  measuring  oneself  by  the  true  standard,  the 
author  insists  upon  the  necessity — not  oi  a  great  advancement  o€ 
-virtue — not  of  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  old  principle^ — but  of  the 
introduction  into  the  heart  of  something  entirely  new — Gospelhu- 
anility;  the  utter  abdication  of  all  self-dependence  and  self-esteem  ;. 
an  exclusive  trust  in  the  arm  of  redeeming  grace.  **  We  would 
not  say  then/'  says  the  author,  '^  of  the  personal  rLshteousness 
of  a  believer,  that  it  consisted,  in  a  higher  degree,  of  that  virtue 
ivhich  may  exist,  in  a  lower  degree,  with  him  who  is  not  a  be- 
liever. It  consists  in  the  dawn,  and  the  progress,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  a  virtue  which,  before  he  was  a  believer,  had  no  exist- 
ence whatever.  The  principle  of  Christian  sanctification,  which^ 
if  we  were  to  express  it  by  another  name,  we  should  call  devoted- 
ness  to  God,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  unbelieving  world 
than  the  principle  of  an  allegiance  to  their  rightful  sovereign  is 
to  be  found  in  the  outcasts  of  banishment." 

"  There  is  a  new  principle  now,  which  formerly  had  nq  operation^ 
even  that  of  godliness, — and  a  jiew  influence  now,  even  that  of  the- 
Holy  Ghost,  given  to  the  prayers  of  the  believer ; — and  under  these 
provisions  will  he  attain  a  splendour  and  an  energy  of  character,  witk 
^hich,  the  better  and  the  best  of  this  world  can  no  more  be  brought 
into  comparison,  than  earth  will  compare  with  heaven,  or  the  passions- 
and  the  frivolities  of  time,  with  the  pure  ambition  and  the  lofly  princi-^ 
pies  of  eternity. 

*^  And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  transformation  of  which  we  are 
3)ow  speaking,  instead  of  being  thus  entire  and  universal,  consists  only,, 
^th  a  good  man  of  the  world,  in  the  addition  of  one  virtue  to  his  pre* 
^ious  stock  of  many  virtues.  We  admit  that  he  had  justice  before,, 
and  humanity  before,  and  courteousness  before,  and  that  the  godliness 
which  he  had  not  before,  is  only  one  virtue.  But  the  station  which 
it  asserts,  among  the  other  virtues,  is  a  station  of  supreme  authority. 
It  no  sooner  takes  its  place  among  them,  than  it  animates  them  all,  iand 
subordinates  them  all.  It  sends  forth  among  them  a  new  and  per* 
trading  quality,  which  makes  them  essentially  different  from  what  they 
were  before.  I  may  take  daily  exercise  from  a  regard  to  my  health,, 
and  by  so  doing  I  may  deserve  the  character  of  a  man  of  prudence  ^ 
«r  I  may  take  daily  exercise  apart  from  this  consideration  altogether,; 
and  because  it  is  the  accidental  wish  of  my  parents  that  I  should  dcr 
«t), — and  thus  may  I  deserve  the  character  of  a  man  of  filial  pietyJ 
The  external  habit  is  the  same ;  but  under  the  one  principle,  the  mow 
character  of  this  habit  is  totally  and  essentially  different  from  what  it  i» 
under  the  other  principle.  Yet  the  difference  here  is,  most  assuredly^ 
not  greater  than  is.  the  difference  between  the  justice  of  a  good  man  of 
society^  and  Ihe  justice  of  a  Christian  disciple.  In  theformdr  case.  It 
Is  dotie  unto  others^  or  done  unto  himself.  In  the  latter  case,  it  i» 
^S^tM€  unto  Gadi  The  frame*woilc -of  hi^  outer  doings  is  atiiiit^ed  bf 
another  spirit  altogether..    There  is  the  breath  of  another  life  in  it^ 
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The  inscription  of  holiness  to  God  stands  engraven  on  the  action  oP 
the  believer ;  and  if  this  character  of  holiness  be  utterly  efiaced  front 
the  corresponding  action  of  the  good  man  of  society,  then,  surely,  ia 
X^haracter,  in  worth,  in  spiritual  and  intelligent  estimation,  there  is  the 
utmost*  possible  diversity  between  the  two  actions.  So  that,  should 
the  most  upright  and  amiable  man  upon  earth  embrace  the  gospel 
faith,  and. become  the  subject  of  the  gospel  regeneration, — it  is  true  of 
liim,  too,  that  all  old  things  are  done  away,  and  that  all  things  havd 
become  new/*     (P..  246— 24j8.) 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  what  we  have 
produced  from  this  important  work  deserves,  in  this  age  parti- 
cularly, the  most  serious  attention  of  those  who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  and  holds  out  a  fearful  denunciation  to 
«ucll  as  have  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims  to  pardon,  or  to  reward,  independently  of  the  method  of 
the  revealed  dispensation  of  grace  and  redemption.  The  view 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  presented  to  us  of  Christianity  is  pre* 
cicely  that  which  constitutes  its  peculiarity,  and  sequestrates  it 
from  the  world  and  its  decrees.  Thus  considereil,  it  opens  a 
new  life  in  the  soul,  and  spreads  a  new  scenery  before  the  moral 
imagination.  The  world's  mechanism  and  nature's  grandeur^ 
the  monuments  of  beneficence,  the  temples  of  virtue,  the  groves 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  shrines  of  human  praise,  all  that 
intercepts  Divine  Glory,  falls  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  vista 
of  eternity  stands  clear  before  us;  the  "  holy  mountain  "  wherfr 
God  has  made  himself  an  everlasting  name,"  and  where  "  salv^tiont 
burns  as  a  lamp,"  and  the  "  treasures  of  darkness  "  and  "  a  day 
for  the  ransomed  "  all  burst  upon- the  view. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  high  temperature  of 
this  author's  feelings  does  not  transport  him  into  any  disregard 
of  the  moralities  ot  social  life;  his  object,  on  the  contrary,  is  ta 
give  to  them  dignity  and  security,  by  engrafting  them  on  a  ce- 
lestial stock. 

"  There  is  all  which  the  Christian  knows  to  be  real,  and  which  the 
world  hates,  and  denounces  as  visionary,  in  the  secret,  but  sublime 
and  substantial  processes  of  experimental  religion.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  also  much  in  the  doings  of  an  altogether  Christian,  of 
that  palpable  virtue  which  forces  itself  upon  general  observation  ;  and 
he  is  most  grievously  untrue  to  his  Master's  cause,  if  he  do  not,  on 
this  ground,  so  outrun  the  world,  as  to  force  from  the  men  of  it,  a& 
approving  testimony.  The  eye  of  the  world  cannot  enter  within  the 
spiritual  recesses  of  his  heart;  but  let  him  ever  remember  that  it  is 
f^tened,  and  that  too,  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  jealousy,  on  the 
paith  of  his  visible  history.  It  will  offi^r  no  homage  to  the  mere  sanc-^ 
tity  of  his  complexion ;  nor,  unless  there  be  shed  over  it  the  expres- 
sion of  what  is  mild  in  domestic,  or  honourable  in  public  virtue,  will  it 
ever  look  upon  him  in  any  other  i^ht,  tlian  as  an  object  of  the  most;* 
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'vimiiitglad  di^utt.  And  therefore  at  v,  that  he  ntitt  enter  on  tVe 
.£eUl  .of  o«ten6ible  aooomfiltshmeRt,  and  there  bear  away  the  p«lni  ef 
^wperiorityt  and  be  the  most  eminent  of  hit  fellows  in  all  those  receg-^ 
fiil^d  virtues,  that  can  bless  or  embellish  the  condition  of  society,*^ 
$he  most  untainted  in  honour,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  justice. 
And  the  most  alert  in  beneficence,  and  the  most  unwearied  in  alt  these 

S races,  under  every  discouragement  and  every  provocation.    (P,  250^ 
51.) 

Sermona  the  ninth  and  tenth  are  bestowed  on  mi  analysis  of  the 
'^liferent  motives  to  love;  from  which  are  derived  the  distinctive 
uppellations  of  the  love  which  springs  from  mere  p^'aonal  kindf 
ness,  that  which  is  produced  by  moral  esteemt  and  that  whicb 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  According  to  the  author,  th^ 
.love  of  human  beings  towards  each  other  can  properly  partaki^ 
less  of  moral  esteem  than  of  kindness ;  but  it  may  be  a  cqmr 
bination  of  both.  The  love  of  God  towards  his  creatures  mu^ 
lie  wholly  the  love  of  kuvdness ;  a  love  so  great  and  prevail^ 
ing  as  to  extend  to  us  even  while  we  are  his  enemies.  Of  the 
love  of  moral  esteem  the  Creator  can  have  none  for  a  creature 
so  far  gone  in  aberration  from  his  commandments,  and  contu* 
snacy  towards  his  holy  will.  The  love  of  man  towards  bii> 
:knaker  must  be  compounded  of  admiration  of  his  eKcellencies^(w^ 
.cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  ad(^tion  of  the  author's  phrase 
/of  "  moral  esteem  "  as  applied  to  the  Deity)  and  the  feeling  of 
igratitude — gratitude  for  that  transcendent  love  of  kindness  wnioli 
-we  have  experienced,  and  perpetually  experience,  at  his  handa^ 
;and  here  Dr.  Chalmers  opposes  and  contutes  the  hard  and  im^ 
practicable  requisition  of  some  theologians—- that  the  only  love  to 
-Gon  which  is  truly  acceptable  is  that  which  is  perfectly  di^inteis 
ested,  and  that  man  must  set  out  with  this  love  in  bis  l^eart  ii^ 
ithe  first  stage  of  his  conversion.  The  love  of  gratitude  is  J&rst 
.Vindicated  from  all  taint  of  selfishness,  and  he  shows  it  to  be^  by 
many  illustrations,  a  free,  and  pure,. and  gratuitous  emotion;  imd 
then  the  true  and  only  practicable  source  of  this  love  to  God  is^ 
ifay  a  beautiful  series  of  deductions  and  examples,  assigned  to  faith 
ill  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  as  the  forerunner  of  that  great  aiang<e  in  the 
Ibeart  wh^ch  qualifies  it  for  the  admissicm  of  this  sublime  and  hoi; 
:<enliment.  To  produce  this  love  of  gratitude  in  the  heart  pf 
.iiian,  there  must  be  a  full  sense  of  the  bepefaction ;  and  this 
t^ixsmesonl^  by  &itb  in  what  has  been  done  for  us»  and  promised 
to  us*  It  is  then  only  tba£  the  love  which  Gon  bears  towanlsbis 
^nereatures  hi^ins  to  be  known  in  its  full  extent.  The  terrors  of 
/his.  righteous  anger,  the  threateningsof  bis  oii^nded  majesty,  the 
-vengeance  of  his  insulted  purity,  might  subdue,  but  it  could  not 
iwin,  us*  But  these  impediments  to  our  loving  Gon,  his  own  un- 
•^warchable  wisdom  has  found  out  a  way  of  removing,  without  de^ 
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liogfttidn  from  bis  holiness  amd  jastice.  It  wa»  iiiiposfiible  to 
)ove  Him  in  whom  we  saw  onlj  an  implacable  Judge  and  CaetU 

Stor :  but,  when  the  doors  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  stupei^ 
us  miracle  of  his  mercy  administering  to  his  justice  was  dis«* 
gayed — when^  by  a  deed  of  unutterable  tenderness,  He  paid  the 
rteil^ure  of  oar  transgressions  against  himself^  saying  only^ 
^  &H],  give  me  thy  heart  '*  as  the  condition  of  thy  ransom,  no^ 
thing  bust  the  believing  mind  was  wanted  to  raise  in  us  a  love  of 
jpmtitade  ecHrrespQUdieBt  to  that  love  of  kindness  in  our  forgotten 
yet  forgivii^  Father,  which  has  caused  the  desert  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  bcMS  buik  up  again,  for  his  rebellkms  children,,  the 
yM%  of  a  seeond  Zion. 

:  Here,  then,^  is  the  whole  matter*  We  must  believe  the  whole 
love  e£  God  to  m  before  we  can  bc^in  to  feel  the  love  of  Him  in 
our  hearts.  The  love  of  God,  if  it  is  not  believed,  can  exert  no 
power  ovef  vis.  It  shines  upon  us  only  to  dismay  our  barren^ 
xess,  nottoe3£cite  our  proaHctiveness.  It  is  &ith  onlywhicli 
lOftbes  us  the  pr(^r  reciipieRts  of  its  inflnence.  The  order  &i 
the  process  is  simple :  by  &itb  the  love  of  Ga3>  is  produced  in 
the  heart;  in  the  love  of  God,  is  mcluded  and  implied  the  desire 
^conforming  to  His  will;  and  in  the  agency  of  gsoce,  which 
QEcceedis,  the  desire  is  carried  towards  its  accomplisnment.  But 
&ith  is  not  a  single  aet :  the  exercise  of  it  rni^t  be  jx^rpetuaL 
It  must  also  be  progressive,  or  it  will  be  transitory.  It  has  a 
tfendehcy  to  slip  from  us  unless  by  a  constant  e£Port  the  hold  upon 
it  is  continued.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  intercourse  of  friendship: 
all  the  demonstrations  of  the  kindness  of  a  friend  must  be  kept 
alive  in  the  memory  by  frequent  recurrences  of  tliought,  or  the 
principle  of  friendship  languishes  for  want  of  its  proper  susten-*^ 
ance  and  support. 

There  is  a  piety  of  degance  and  pathos  with  which  some 
persons  amuse  their  mintfi,  and,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
frame  an  image  of  an  indulgent  Deity,  over*looking,  out  of  pure 
ooosi^Ieratioa  for  our  infirmities,  our  violations  of  His  holy  will 
afid  coniRiandments.  Full  of  atheism  of  their  own  making,  and 
pardoned  by  themselves,  under  the  illusory  representation  of  a 
Qod,  whom  tbiey  croHvn  with  an  unscrlptural  mercy  and  loving- 
Kindness,  they  proceed,  with  much  allowance  for  others,  and 
tfiuch  complacency  with  themselves,  to  dress,  up  a  sentimental 
dreed;  expetiating  largely  upon  the  advantage  of  a  clieerful 
veltgion,  and  devotional  feelings,  founded  on  principles  of  tm* 
tuir^  and  c(Hi3rmed  by  the  sanction  of  tlie  heart.  These 
pe»$ons  not  only  measure  themselves  by  themseh-es;  but,  by 
thietaselves  aisa  and  their  own  standard  of  goodness,  they  mea- 
sure the  heig«hth, ,  and  depth,  and  breadth,  of  the  Divine  attrn 
Imliik  -In  ^theL sacred  SeripUtre^^  wherei»  the  method  of  ^vt\yw^^ 
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tion  is  ispccially  defined,  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  liberal  creed. 
In  its  practical  developement,  the  baseness  of  its  birth  is  apparent: 
dressed  in  the  complexional  tints  of  the  passing  hour,  it  exhibits 
all  the  varieties  of  accidental  emotion ;  but  it  gives  no  settled 
character  to  the  principles,  maintains  no  permanent  influence  on 
the  habits,  opens  no  spring  of  felicity  in  the  soul:  in  the  day  of 
our  prosperity  it  is  green,  but  it  has  no  more  vitality  or  value 
than  the  grass  upon  the  house-top — fresh  and  flourishing  while 
the  dew  of  the  morning  is  upon  it,  but  demanding  perpetual  sup- 
plies  of  moisture,  and  withering  with  the  first  moment  of  priva* 
tion.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  in  no  part  of  his'  volume  been  more 
forcible,  and  feeling,  and  accurate,  in  his  observations,  than  in 
his  treatment  of  this  general  and  poetical  sort  of  faith.  There  is 
scarcely  a  stronger  and  more  prevailing  delusion.  It  is  a  species 
of  idolatry  which  men  are  liitle  apt  to  suspect  themselves  of  com- 
mitting. The  true  God  can  only  be  approached  in  one  way- 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  but  itj  rather  than  take  this 
trouble,  we  fancy  it  may  serve  our  purpose  as  well  to  carve  a 
deity  out  of  our  own  heads,  and  so  describe  him  to  ourselves  as 
to  make  it  easy  and  convenient  lo  obey  him,  we  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  mythology  of  the  heathens — we  worship  from 
the  imagination,  and  not  from  the  heart.  It  is  thus  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  deals  with  this  false  persuasion:— 

"  Nor  does  it  palliate  the  representation  which  we  have  now 
given,  that  a  God,  in  the  fancied  array  of  poetic  loveliness — that  a 
God  of  mere  natural  perfection,  and  without  one  other  moral  attribute 
than  the  single  attribute  of  indulgence — that  a  God,  divested  of  all 
which  can  make  him  repulsive  to  sinners,  and,  for  this  purpose,  shorn 
of  all  those  glories,  which  truth  and  authority,  and  holiness,  throw 
around  his  character — that  such  a  God  should  be  idolized  at  times  by 
many  a  sentimentalist.  It  would  form  no  deduction  from  our  enmity 
against  the  true  God,  that  we  gave  an  occasional  hour  to  the  worship 
of  a  graven  image,  made  with  our  own  hands**-«and  it  is  just  of  as  little 
significancy  to  the  argument,  that  we  feel  an  occasional  glow  of  affee- 
tipn  or  of  reverence,  towards  a  fictitious  being  of  our  own  imagination., 
If  there  be  truth  in  the  Bible,  it  is  there  where  God  has  made  an  au- 
thentic exhibition  of  his  nature, — and  if  God  in  Christ  be  an  offence  to 
you— if  you  dislike  this  way  of  approach — if  you  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation of  that  Being,  who  bids  you  sanctify  him  in  your  hearts^  , 
and  who  claims  such  a  preference  in  your  regard,  as  shall  dispossess 
yoar  affections  for  all  that  is  earthly— if  you  have  no  relish  for  the 
intercourse  of  prayer,  and  of  spiritual  communion  with  such  a  God*-if 
your  memory  neither  love  to  recall  him,  nor  your  fancy  to  d\^ell  upon 
hini,  nor  he  be  the  being  with  whom  you  greatly  delight  yourself,  the  ha- 
bitation to  which  you  resort  cdntinually,-^then  be  assured,  that  amid 
the  painted  insignificancy  of  all  your  other  accomplishments^  your  heart: 
is  pot  .right' witli' God?  apd*  k^)^^a  iis^ihe  F»l(l6r^f)|t^JrqAllP  ^^sleoce,' 
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and  of  all  that  gladdens  it,  may  sttll  be  to  you  a  loathing  and  au  , 
abomination/'     (P.  414*,  415.)  < 

It  will,  we  are  sure,  appear  to  many  readers  that  Dr.  Chalnjera . 
is  too  strong  in  some  of  the  language  used  by  him,  and  that  hh 
favourite  positions  have,  occasionally,  something  excessive  in  the 
energy  with  which  they  are  conceived ;  among  the  examples  of 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  mentioned  the  concluuing  words  of  the  , 
fine  passage  last  above  extracted.    ^'  Loathing  ajid  abomination^/ 
might  seem  hardly,  with  any  propriety,  to  be  applied  to  the  mere 
sentimental  religionist.     Thkt  he  does  not  love  the  ways  of  God 
as  he  thinks  he  apes ;  that  he  cherishes  an  aversion  from  that  self<<^ 
denial  which  is  a  main  pillar  of  evangelical  belief;  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  corruption  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  relation  in  which  . 
this  places  him  to  God  and  the  Saviour  might  not  be  denied ;  but 
it  might  strike  the  pious  mind  that  none  of  those  who  cherish  these 
vague  and  unauthorised  notions  of  the  indulgent  nature  of  the   . 
Deity  above  alluded  to,  can  be  said  to  receive  the  true  and  Gospel  : 
picture  of  his  character  with  "loatliing  and  abomination :"  and  yelf 
when  it  is  recollected  with  what  extreme  difficulty  such  persons 
are  detained  for  a  moment  in  the  contemplation  of  the  peculiar   r 
truths  of  Christianity;  with  what  haste  they  turn  aside  from  the   , 
awful  verities  of  our.  natural  delinquency,  of  our  rejection  under 
the  law,  and  our  miserable  need  of  the  Saviour,  one  can  scarcely  / 
say  how  a  loathing  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  more  de- 
cidedly announced,  without  an  express  declaration  of  unqualified 
antipathy.     Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  we  must  seek  for  the  de- 
monstration of  GoD*s  love  in  the  great  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made  for  us.     It  is  only  through  this  aperture  that  we  see  the 
lovely  and  indulgent  side  of  his  character.     On  every  other  part . , 
he  is  intrenched  in  his  holiness;    an  impassable  barrier  sur- 
rounds  Him;  the  flaming  sword  of  his  justice  turns  every  way  .. 
but  one;  and  through  that  only  way  there  is  one  only  Guide» 
whose  mantle  we  must  take,  having  first  cast  away  our  Own,  and  in 
whose  name  we  must  supplicate  admission.     The  stupendous 
work  of  mercy,  which  has  been  wrought  to  purchase  this  way 
for  us,  evincing  a  Divine  tenderness  equal  to  the  Divine  judicial   ' 
holiness,  is  the  great  mysterious  method  by  which  God  has  en*   ' 
abled  us  and  engaged  us  to  love  Him  with  the  love  "  that  cast^ 
«thout  fear."     This,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  is  a  case  of  difficultyi^^^ 
and,  in  the  Bible,  God  is  said  to  have  lavished  all  the  riches  ot  '^ 
his  unsearchable  wisdom  in  the  business  of  managing  it.     W^.^; 
will  produce  the  passage  in  which  this  subject  is  considered,  a]^.. 
large ;  and  we  offer  it  to  our  readers  with  peculiar  interest  ^)i4.  <[ 
satisfaction,  as.  one  which  we  ourselves  have  perused  with  tlievd 
greatest  delight*  m?  ><  I 

^>  It  appears  a  inatterofdh-ect  and  eforiauB  fkcility  taintitnidat§iinMig  <' 
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;«Dd  to  bring  hi»  body  Hito  a  foread  subdrdiatttwtt  to  aE  tbe  reqom- 
ments.  But  the  great  matter  was,  bow  to  attadi  niaQ,-^hour  to  woik 
in  hkn  a  liking  to  God,  and  a  relisb-  for  his  character  ;—*or^  in  other 
words,  how  to  communicate  to  huoian  obedience,  that  principle, 
wit  boat  which,  it  is  no  obedience  at  all, — to  make  bim  serve  God, 
because  he  loved  him ;  and  to  run  in  ifhe  way  of  ali  his  comiBahdnieDts, 
becaoBe  this  was  the  thing  in  which  he  greatly  delighted  biiHself.  To 
)^  upon  us  tbe  demand  of  satisfaction  for  his  viokted  iaw^  couM  not 
*4o  it.  To  press  booie  tbe  claims  of  justice  upon  any  seme  of  atidio- 
« «itji  witbia  UB,  could  not  do  it.  To  bring  forward,  in  Chreatmag 
iiunray^  th«r  terrors  of  bi&  judgment^  and  of  his  pawer  against  us,  eooM 
..tet  do  it^  To  unveil  me.  ^oriesof  that  throne  where  hesittethin 
^aouity,  and  manifests  to  bis  guilty  creatures  the  awful  infleaciiiilities  of 
,hia  truth  and  righteousness,  c»>uldnot  do  it.  To  look  out  from  tbe 
cloud  of  vengeancct  and  trouble  our  darkened  souls  as  be  did  those  of 
the  Egyptians  of  old,,  with  the  aspect  of  a  menacing  Deity,  could  not 
do  it.  To  sipread  the  field  of  an  undone  eternity  before  u$,  and  tell  us 
ofthose  dreary  abodes  where  each  crimiaal  bath  his  bed  in  heU,  and 
the  centuries  of  despair  which  pass  over  bim  are  not  counted,  because 
"there  no  seasons  roll,  and  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  tribulation,  and 
the  wrath,  and  the  anguish,  know,  that  for  the  mighty  burden  of  the 
'•aflbrings  which  weigh  upon  them,  there  is  no  end,  and  no  mitrgatioir; 
this  prospect  appaUing  as  it  is,  and  coming  home  upon  the  belief  with 
^  tbe  charaKi^em  or  the  most  immutable  certatmy,  couki  net  do  ir. 
-Tbe  affections  of  tbe  inner  ixian  remain  as  unmoved  as  ever,  under  the 
.successive  and  repeated  inBuence  of  ali  these  dreadful  appiic8tioQs« 
There  is  not  one  of  them,  wbicli,  instead  of  conciliating,  doeis  not  stif 
up  a  principle  of  resista/ioe ;  and,  subject  any  human  creature  to.  tbq 
treatment  or  them  all„  and  to  nothing  elsQ,  and  he  may  tremble  at 
tiiod,  and  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  God^  and  £eel  an  over* 
powering  awe  at  the  thought  of  God,  when  that  thought  visits  bim,— 
tmt  we  maintain,  that  ndt  one  particle  of  influence  has  been  seiit  into 
his  heart,  to  make  him  love  God.  Under  such  applications  as  these, 
Ve  can  conceive  the  creature  gathering  a  new  ^ergy  from  despair, 
and  mustering  up  a  stouter  defiance  than  ever,  to  the  God  who 
tfareateoa  htm.  Strange  contest  between  tbe  thing  formed  atki  bim 
.who  formed  it  ; — but  we  see  it  exhibited  atnoog  the  detormffied  v«t6« 
vies  of  wickedness  in^  life  ;  and  it  is  tbe  very  contest  whsch  gsves  its 
moral  aspect  to  hell  throughout  aU  eternity.  There,  G«d  j^igns  m 
vindictive  majesty,  and  there,  every  heart  of  every  outcasi,  $^»eathed 
in  impenetrable  hardness,,  mutters  its  blasphemies  against  bim.  Q 
hideoiis  and  revolting  spectacle  I  and  how  awful  to  think,  that  the.  un-, 
reclaimed  sons  of  profligacy,  who  pour  along  our  streets«,aQd  throog 
our  markets,  and  form  the  fearful  majority  in  almost  every  chamber  of 
business,  and  in  every  workshop  of  industry,  afe  thither  speeding 
Ibeir  infatuated  way !  What  a  wretched  field  of  contemplation  is 
aroOnd  us,  when  we  see  On  every  side  of  rt  the  mutual  encouragement, 
4»^the  ever-plying  alittremenf8,—-the  tacit,  though  effbctuffi  and  wfeli 
understood,  combination,  sustaining,  over  the  whole  iuce  of  Ibis  alienr 
«tedworid,/a  firm  and 8ystafaiUiari4>eUicM| agKM^^God v    We-^rofiot 
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-^fieridg  an  exaggerated  picture  when  we  mjs  that  within  reach  of  the 
.  walk  of  a  single  hour,  there  are  thousandiy  and  thousands  more,  who 
have  cast  away  from  tlieia  the  authority  of  God ;  and  who  have  been 
^iierved  by  all  bis  tbreateningi  into  a  more  determined  attitude  of 
wickedaesa ;  and  who  glory  in  their  unprincipled  dissipations ;  an4 
,  who,  without  one  sigh  at  the  moving  spectacle  of  ruined  innocence^ 
will,  ia  the  hearing  of  companions  younger  than  themselves,  scatter 
their  pestilential  levities  around  them,  and  care  not  though  the  hope  of 
.pareata,  and  tlie  yet  umritiated  delicacy  of  y«uth,  shall  wither  and 
: expire  under  the  contagion  ol'  their  ruffian  example ;  and  wili  patroii<» 
lie  evary  atep  of  that  progress  which  leads  from  one  depravity  to 
*aaotber,  till  their  ill-fated  proselyte,  m^ade  as  much  the  child  of  hell  a^ 
tbeaiaelvas,  ahall  share  in  that  commoa  ruin,  which,  in  the  great  day 
,af  the  revelalion  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  will  come  forth 
from  the  atorehouse  of  his  wrath,  in  one  mighty  torrent,  on  the  heads 
afall  who  boast  of  their  iniquity.    (P.  429--4S3.) 
•    Hie  sermon  upon  false  security,  the  ISth  in  the  book^  is  ex- 
tremely valuable.     It  disturbs,  it  alarms,  it  shakes  the  bosoni 
with  salutary  terror.     We  see  in  it  the  extreme  folly  and  fatuity 
of  depending  upon  any  disposition  our  faculties  can  form  of  the 
Divine  display  of  the  opposite  attributes  of  merey  and  justice* 
Where  is  man's  ground  of  secure  belief  that  his  sins  are  such  as  to 
•&I1  within  the  province  of  Divine  mercy  ?  *'  When  he  casts  his  eye 
akmg  the  acaie  of  character,  lie  sees  the  better  and  the  worse  oa 
'ieach  aide  of  him ;  and  the  difficulty  still  recurs,  how  far  down 
in  the  scale  does  mercy  begin  ?  or,  how  far  upwards  in  the  scale 
does  jnstice  carry  its  fiery  sentence  of  condemnation  ?  "    Each 
attribute  is  perfect:  how,  then,  shall  we  adjust  their  interfering 
claims  ?    It  is  a  problem  for  which  there  is  no  solution  in  the 
compass  of  human  calculation.    There  is,  therefore,  no  security 
or  comfort,  in  any  assignable  proportions,  to  which  man  can  re- 
duce the  characteristics  of  the  Godhead :  all  is  dark,  and  deep> 
and  full  of  fearful  possibilities.     We  can  only  settle  tlie  balance 
■of  the  Divine  properties  of  mercy  and  justice  by  bringing  both  to 
a  measure  short  of  perfection ;  and  are  still,  supposing  Uiis  difl^ 
culty  surmounted,  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  their  ratios  and 
deffrees,  their  divisions  and  approximations.     In  this  uncertain 
and  arbitrary  scale  of  measurement,  each  may  bring  himsdf  within 
the  grade  of  an  accepted  sinner,  by  comparing  himself  with  a 
lower  rate  of  character ;  or  take  comfort  from  the  consideration 
of  the  decent  average  character  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surround- 
^  and  in  whose  general  worth  he  shares.     He  has  onljy^  to  deter- 
mine that,  while  the  state  of  those  below  him  is  ambiguous,  he 
•tands  at  a  point  of  comparative  elevation,  which  brings  him  as- 
«uredly  within  the  scope  of  the  Divihe  mercy.    It  would  be  un- 
.  <^ritable  in  others  to  judge  of  him  otherwise ;  and  he  is  resolved 
JiAt  to  want  this  charUy. toward  himself,    f' This,"'  says  Dn 
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Chalmers,  "is  a  sore  eviK  The  want  of  a  fixed  and  clearly  per- 
ceptible line  between  the  justice  and  placability  of  the  Ijivine 
nature,  not  only  buries  in  utter  darkness  the  question  of  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  but,  by  throwing  every  tninff  loose  and  un- 
determined, it  opens  up  the  range  of  a  most  lawless  and  uncon- 
trouled  impunity  for  the  disobedience  of  man,  from  its  gender 
deviations,  to  its  most  profligate  and  daring  excesses." 

'^  If  there  be  no  inteUigible  line  to  separate  the  exercise  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God  from  the  exercise  of  his  placability,  every  individual  will 
fix  this  line  for  himself;  and  he  .will  make  these  two  attributes  to  be 
yea  and  nay,  or  fast  and  loose  with  each  other ;  and  he  will  stretch  out 
the  placability,  and  he  will  press  upon  the  justice,  just  as  much  as  to 
accommodate  the  standard  of  his  religious  principles  to  the  state  of  his 
religious  practice  ;  and  he  will  make  every  thing  to  square  with  his  own 
existing  taste>  and  wishes,  and.  convenience;  and  his  mind  will  soon 
work  its  own  way  to  a  system  of  religious  opinions  which  gives  him  no 
disturbance ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  deep  slumber  will  lay  hold  of  his 
deluded  conscience/'     (P.  476.) 

The  reconciliation  of  infinite  mercy  with  infinite  justice,  by 
the  stupendous  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  makes  the  subject  of  tof^  • 
sixteenth  sermon.  The  mercy  of  the  redemption  has  silenced  the 
requisitions  of  justice ;  and  so  far  is  this  contrivance  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  severer  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  that  it  is  upon 
the  truth  of  God,  nay,  even  upon  his  justice,  that  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  founded,  and  their  fulfilment  secured  to  us. 

To  show  ho  w^  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  "operate  upon  the  q)rings 
of  human  action ; "  how  "its  privileges  can  be  appropriated  by 
faith,  and  yet  its  precepts  retain  their  practical  authority  over  the 
conduct  of  a  believer,"  is  the  main  topic  of  the  last  discourse; 
which  is  altogether  excellent.  The  problem  which  it  explains 
is  this : — "  That  those  men  who  most  cordially  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  being  all  of  grace,  and  not  of  works,  are  most 
assiduous  in  so  walking,  and  iii  so  working,  and  in  so  pains-tak- 
ing, as  if  salvation  were  all  of  works,  and  not  of  grace."  In  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  the  view  which  the  author  presents  to 
us  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  faith,  of  its  large  character,  of 
its  practical  adoption  of  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  of  its 
tptality,  its  consistency,  its  solidity,  its  efficacy,  is  all  that  we 
might  expect  from  the  energetic,  and  accurate,  and  initiated  pen 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  dipt,  as  it  sometimes  is,  we  had  almost  said,  in 
the  colours  of  heaven.  But  we  dare  not  enter  upon  this  new  fields 
inviting  as  it  is :  all  the  room  we  can  allow  ourselves  is  already 
exhausted.  We  regret,  indeed,  that,  over  a  ground  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  well  laid  out  and  cultivated  by  this  strenuous  and 
captivating  writer,  we  have. been  obliged  to  run  with  Sb  much 
mpidity.    It  would  have  gratified  us  to  have  taken  many  a  rest^ 
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and  to  have  endeavoured  to  have  filled  our  minds  with  the  sur** 
rounding  objects ;  but  we  have  scarcqly  had  time  to  ascertain 
the  leading  features  of  the  region  over,  which  we  have  passed, 
and  to  collect  for  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  its  riches  and  its 
fruits.  Some.blemishesy  chieQjy  it  not  wholly,  relating  to  the 
style  and  expression, .  we  might  have  noticed ;  but  we  have  two 
reasons  for  passing  them  over  in  silence :  they  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  that  it  would  be  almost 
invidious  to  mark  them ;  and  they  are  nearly  the  same,  though 
greatly  diminished  in  number,  as  those  on  which  we  have  al* 
ready  commented,  as  the  habitual  peculiarities  of  this  writer,  in 
our  review  of  his  former  volume  of  sermons. 


Art.  XVII. — Voyage  dans  le   Levant^  en  1817  et  1818.  Parle 
Comte  de  Forbin.     Svo.  pp.  460.     Paris,  1819. 

M.  LE  COMTE  DE  FORBIN  dedicates  this  volume  of  Tra- 
vels in  Greece^  Syria,  and  Egypt  to  his  Majesty  Louis  XVIII, . 
whose  "  name  and  high  virtues,"  he  says,  "  are  often  pronounced 
afar  off;  space  being  as  just  as  time,  and  distance  declaring  its  judg* 
ments  with  as  much  impartiality  as  futurity."     M.  le  Comte  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him,  in 
the  body  of  a  work  thus  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  head 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  fervently  wishing  that  he  had  been  the 
oneanest  soldier  in  the  rear-guard  of  Buonaparte's  army.    (P.  314.) 
**  Toujours  guid^  par  ses  trophees,  je  n'ai  march^  qu'  a  Tombre 
des  palmes  qui  marquerent  tons  ses  pas  dans  Th^ritage  des  Pha* 
raons,  et  des  Ptoldm^es."  (P.  315.)    If  his  Oriental  friends  really 
said  much  to  him  of  the  name  and  high  virtues  of  Louis  XVIIIy 
he  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  very  unfaithful  reporter ;  but  he 
tells  us  with  exultation  that,  "  rien  n'est  si  doux  pour  un  Fran- 
cais,  que  de  recueillir  I'expression  des  regrets  laiss^s  par  Tarm^e 
Fran9aise  en  Egypte."  (P.  221.)     The  grateful  nature  of  these 
regrets  may  be  divined  from  the  accounts,  given  by  M.  le  Comte, 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  army  towards  the  people  of  the 
country  in  question  : — "  Les  Fran9ais  enlev^rent  d'assaut  la  ville 
deJafa  en  1799:  ils  p^n^trerent  par  le]  quartier  des  Chr^tienjs, 
situ^  dans'  la  partie  la  plus  dl^vde  de  la  ville)  et  commirent  la 
faute  d^en  massacrer  un  grand  nombre,  les  pbenant  pour  des 
MusuLMANS."    (P.  134.)      Of  coursc  these  wretched  Christians' 
bore  no  appearance  of  being  TurJ^ish  solders :  they  were  mB»*, 
sacre^  however,  because  they  weye  taken  for  Miissubnen;   so* 
^at,  it  ^eems,. unarmed  Mussulme^w^r^ intentionally. massaur^di 
^y  these'  French  troops,    who   have  left  behind  them  regrets. 
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the  expression  of  trhteh  so«rfids  so  iweet  on  fi  Frem4i  earr 
What  was  done  to  the  Tui-kisb  prisoners^  after  the  capture  of 
the  place^  has  been  put  beyond  doirbt  or  denial ;  and  the  fact 
stands  prominently  among  the  •'  fastes**  erf  French  glory.     Yet 
not  even  the  batcherv  of  these  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  nor  the 
massacre  of  the  Christians  who  were  take)i  for  Mnssulmen,  ap>* 
pears  to  us  so  characteristic  of  th\&  generous  nation,  as  the  m*- 
paling  alive  of  the  f^iatic  Arab  who  assassinated  Kleber !    This 
snblime  spectacle  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  regular  sefntence 
passed  by  a  French  court,  composed  of  the  snperiors  of  the 
French  army:  it  was  infiicted,  tor  aught  we  know,  by  Frendi* 
hands;— at  all  events^  the  ranks  erf  **  lei  brmes"  were  drawn  np* 
to  hear  the  shrieks  and  witness  the  writhings  of  this  self-devoted 
child  of  the  desert,  who,  with  tiie  Koran  in  his  heart,  and  en* 
thusiasm,  or,  perhaps,   madness  in   his.  head,    acted  on   those 
dreadfiiliy-mistaken  principles,  whitih  have  not,  however,  hin- 
dered the  world  from  regarding  the  fate  of  Charlotte  Cord^  with 
pity,  and  which  have  recently  been  sanctioned  with  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  full  approbation,  as  exemplified  in  the  act  of  Sandt.*  That, 
by  the  law  of  nations  and  of  nature,  the  murderer  of  Kleber  had  ex-' 
posed  himself  to  the  punishment  of  death,  cannot  comistently  be ' 
disputed,  but  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  overthrow  all  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  to  break  the  most  important  conditions  of  its 
•compact,  and  reduce  the  species  to  a  scattered  herd  of  hateful  and 
hating  individuals,  each  jealous  and  fearful  of  all,  and  of  necessity 
for  ever  acting  either  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive,     Consl-' 
derations  as  to  the  justice  of  the  French  invasion  of  EgyJDt,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  qttestion ; — the  instincts  of  human  imtnre» 
adapted  to  the  social  condition,  and  not  to  the  state  of  wild 

.  *  It  i»  pmfier  (hat  KMte  MitfniAon  shoMd  be  pAid  (o  the  liaCtii^eof  the  d«cf#ise% 
'^vhkh^  by  mcaa»cif  cooveaient  chaiinels  of  cenveyaiice,  are  now  directed e:^lusWely 
towards  (he  large  labouring  portion  of  our  people,  and  recommended  to  tbeir 
feelings  and  convictions,  by  a  pov^er  of  language,  and  dexterous  use  of  circum- 
«ta&ecs,  U'hteb  neces^^arily  etisore  (hem  a  deep  and  extensWe  influence.    Prcscrifi^ 
iiouy.  iiitttufed  and  tM^ougihl  forth  in  the  slow  eooception  of  cherished  and  iBcnlealMat 
revenge,  is  the  great  und  avowtd  end  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  exertions..    He  jrecoo^- 
meiid9  hi^  readers  to  keep  lists,  specifying  names,  dates,  and  places,  of  all  acte  " 
thnt  sbiill  come  td  (heir  kno'wledge,  which  may  appe&r  to  tiienr  oppress vef  or ' 
uiijiiBif  in-order  that  when  tlte  da^  of  aecoitnt,  as  he  saye,  imrrves^  liity  amf  h«r 
prepai  ed  for  the  grand  work  of  settlemcBt,  which  is  to  have  xe^erc^cc  ii>  the  pa»C . 
flK  well  as  to  the  future.     He  anticipates  the  time  when  the  ruffians  *^  shaU  repeni 
iH  tettTB  ofiU^d^*    In  (he  mean  time,  as  a  guide  to  ijie  condxict  whhch  may  be  pur^ ' 
s«cd  bf  patpio^c  indivnliml*^  while  Wftittng  fur  this  cdftsaiHcaailoiit  heitelh  ttiCM»  , 
that,  "  if  opprtsiion  exist  in  Germany,  and  if  Kotafebwe*  WM  a  Voluntary  tM4»«*- 
metrt  in  that  oppre^non,  Sandt  had  a  right  to  kill  him^  not  only  accordin|^to  the 
law  of  reosim  and  nature,  bitt  according  te  the  law  and  usages  of  England, . . .  .As 
ti»  (h<Mw9tiv«9  of  Sandt,  and  .is  Co  li#g  whole  conduct,  n^rtHin^  could  posftiA^^te 
more  noble  orgtuerous^.^^Ai  h  pUamigXo  find  that,  even  ••  tbe  C««tMi«iiis tb«fW  ; 
is  siicU  a  deep-Footcd  haired  of  despotism.*'     (Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Rcn 
SfMer,  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  S.)  *  ,* 
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£l«9  inrbich  Rousseau  regards  as  the  perfection  of  raah*«  extsteme,* 
have  secured  certain  points  of  primary  morality  from  the  jargott 
ef  debate  and  the  confusion  of  doubtful  evidence,  to  which  the. 
secondary  c^es  of  propriety  and  policy,  arising  out  of  human 
conduct,  are  left  exposed.  Wars,  and  the  forms  aiwl  measures 
t>(  govemtnents  are  iiKlnded  in  the  last  class;  but  that  species' 
of  private  homicide  which  is  called  assassination  clearly  belonw 
to  the  first.  It  is  totally  insufferable  in  society,  because  it  would' 
be  necessarily  fatal  to  its  existence. 

The  crime  once  committed,  each  particular  instance  of  it 
will  be  judged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  or 
extenuation  proper  to  itself;  and,  as  ages  elapse  li*om  its  oc- 
currence,   and  the  imagination  becomes  impressed  with  such 
features  of  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity,  as  may  happen^ 
to  belong  to  it,  the  vile  and  pernicious  nature  of  the  act  may 
almost  disappear  from  the  view,  obscured  by  a  sort  of  misty  Imlo 
of  fefne,  the  effect  iianly  of  distance,  and  partly  perhaps  of^ 
poetical  exaggeration.     But,  in  character  and  consequence,  m- 
fiict  and  precedent,  assassination  is  a  crime  of  enormous  guilt  and 
turpitude;    and   to  lay   down   principles    for  defending   it,   19 
scarcely   less  atrocious   than  the  perpetration  of  it.     To  submit' 
the  lives  of  individuals  to  the  opinions  and  fancies  of  their  neigh-, 
hours,  allowed  to  act  secretly  and  separately  on  such  grounds 
without  concert,  authority,  or  intimation,— to  render  the  con- 
ceptions, or  misconceptions  of  one  man  a  valid  commission  toi 
itiflict  de«th  on  another,  taking  him  unprepared  for  defence,  anil 
Unwarned  of  his  fete, — to  make  mere  personal  belief,  so  oftett- 
ignorant  and  prejudiced,   the  absolute  master  of  human  life^^ 
without  check  from  any  form  of  consultation,  public  inquiry,  or 
announcement,— *is  so  hideously  absurd,  as  well  as  wicked,  that, 
tliougli  deluded  fenatics  may  be  found  to  act  on  such  a  doctrine, 
coolly  to  justify  it  upon  paper  under  any  cricumstances  requires', 
the  combination  of  cowardice  and  cnielty  in  theii*  basest  and  most* 
mafignant  extremes.     It  has  been  attempted  to  confound  secret 
assassination  with  cases  of  popular   resistance   to  government 
(call   it  reMlion,  or  jiatriotic  insurrection)— and  with  private 
resistance  to  direct  violence;   but  the  attempt  is   fell  of  dis- 
Iwxiesly  pnd  inconsistency.     Resistance,   even  when   most  un-- 
jcmtifiable,  possesses  features  which  totally  distinguish  it  from  as-^ 
sassitiation.     It  preseiits  instantly  a  debatable  case-;  and,  at  alV 
cv^tsy  tbfty<iftlTOaenttai  conditions  of  the  social  compact  are  not' 
necessarily  wokeft  by  it.     Whoever  attempts  to  pmctise  forte, 
i^  forewarned,  by  its  ve*y  necessity,  that  he  oi^ght  to  be  pre^- 
paired  for  resistance.    The  constaWe  who  comes  to  execute  a* 
l^ri  wamwyt,  comes  with  a  knowledge  that  its  execution  maybe' 
resisted :  the  government  that  exercises  authority  over  a  people^J 
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is  aware  that  it  mast  be  prepared  to  maintain  itself  by  powerful 
means ;  and  the  people  that  seek  to  throw-off  the  authority  of  its 
government,  knows  that  penalties  await  the  failure  of  the  attempt* 
in  all  these  cases,  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking  are  koown 
beforehand;  the  very  nature  of  the  violence  employed  in  any 
one  of  them  imports  a  challenge,  gives  the  alarm,  and  sounds 
the  note  of  preparation : — moreover,  its  execution  is  necessarily 
encompassed  with  difficulties  and  checks  of  various  kinds,  ana 
mankind  are  benefited  when  the  daringness .  which  thus  main- 
tains a  just  cause,  is  crowned  by  success.  Assassination  is  totally 
different  in  all  these  respects.  It  is  easy  of  execution ;  it  is  secret  ^ 
it  offers  no  security  against  mistake;  society  must  inevitably 
break  up  under  its  practice ;  and  the  advantage  given  to  malevo- 
lence and  infuriated  ignorance  by  precedent  and  invitation, 
cannot  but  outweigh  any  good  that  could  result  from  any 
particular  instance  of  its  commission,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
soundest  judgment  and  the  purest  motives.  ^^  It  were  a  delicate 
stratagem  to  shoe  a  troop  of  horse  with  felt,"  said  poor  Lear,  in 
the  madness  of  his  agony;  this,  however,  is  not  easily  done; 
the  trampling  summons  to  defence:  but  the  listed  slipper  of 
**  the  foot  that  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks,'* 
gives  no  notice,  and  our  .guard  against  it  ought  to  be  the  public 
horror  directed  against  its  use.  Should  that  ever  fail,  our  only 
resource  would  be  misanthropical  seclusion,  or  deadly  antici- 
pation. 

This  digression  will  not,  we  presume,  appear  totally  unneces- 
sary, or  irrelevant,  to  the  reader  who  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  peruse  the  note  affixed  to  a  previous  page : — and  now 
to  return  to  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  The  life  of  the  Bedouin 
who  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  Kleber,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  of  the  revolutionary  captains,  was  due  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  most  sacred  principle  of  society  and  morality ; — but  that  a 
band  of  savans  and  soldiers,  from  a  country  of  academies  and 
salons,  should  revenge  themselves  on  a  solitary  wretch,  by  perpe- 
trating one  of  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  in  practice  amongst  the 
barbarians  whose  country  they  had  invaded  with  the  pretence 
of  bringing  them  civilization  and  humanity,  is  an  abominable 
fact,  the  infamy  of  which  should  make  the  sound  of  Egypt's 
name  tingle  in  a  Frenchman's  ear.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  citing  an  instance  of  the  conduct  of  English  officers,  in 
a  cacj  which,  though  not  entirely  similar,  possesses  much  re- 
semblance to  this,  but  which  iurnishes  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
trast to  its  cruelty ;  and,  indeed,  such  citations  are  as  due  to  the 
cause  of  sound  principle  as  of  England's  honour,  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  insolent,  faithless  boastings,  with  which  it  is  attempt- 
ed to  emblazon  the  career  of  levity,  treachery,  violence,  andrapa* 
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city.  The  memoraMe  circumstances  that  aUended  and  followed 
the  shipwi-eck  of  the  Alceste,  British  frigate,  must  now  be  fami- 
liar to  our  readers :  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking  example* 
on  record  of  that  union  of  courage,  magnanimity,  honour,  and 
discipline,  which  forms  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  naval 
character  of  our  country ;  which  has  caused  it  to  assume  (as  we 
have  ourselves  particular  reason  to  know)  a  godlike  aspect  of* 
sublimity,  as  well  as  of  force,  to  the  imaginations  of  the  stranger* 
who  have  bdield  its  winged  and  thundering  glory.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  rendered  additionally  memorable  and  striking 
from  their  opposing,  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  quality,  a  dirept. 
contrast  to  the  barbarity,  tumult,  disorder,  cowardice,  and  per- 
fidy, that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  French  crew  of  the 
Meduse,'and  wjiich  render  the  account  of  their  destruction  sl 
hateful  and  horrible  picture  of  human  agony,  made  doubly 
loathsome  by  meanness  and  crime.  But  not  alone  in  examples. 
of  that  cool  determination  under  ^danger,  which  is  valour's  highest 
attainment;  of  that  submission  to  presiding  authority,  whick 
gives  order  and  object  to  exertion,  and  which,  when  manifested 
amidst  perils,  bespeaks  the  strength  of  mental  faculty,  and  the 
high  pitch  of  enthusiastic  feeling; — not  in  indications  of  these- 
firm  and  severe  qualities  only,  but  in  the  characteristics  of  deli- 
cate feeling,  and  pathetic  self-denial,  the  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Alceste  is  rich  and  exemplary.  Surrounded  by 
thousands  of  Malay  pirates,  the  most  cruel  and  cunning  race  of 
depredators,  our  small  band  of  British  seamen  had  to  maintain 
a  ceaseless  watch,  night  arid  day,  against  menaced  torture  and 
death.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  a  Malay,  on  one  occasion,  fell 
into  their  hands :  he  had  inflicted  wounds, — and  he  had  received 
severe  ones:  breathing  rage  and  despair,  hebecame  their  ca[>tive; 
and,  while  expecting  nothing  but  death  and  torture  from  the 
victors,  he  was  consigned  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  soothed 
Under  his  pain,  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  uader  his^. 
circumstances,  and  dismissed  full  of  astonishment  at  a  behaviour 
so  far  exalted  above  any.  standard  of  practice  with  whieh  he  was-, 
acquainted.  His  story  he  carried  back  to  his  barbarous  countiy- 
men  ;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  strike  them,  with  respect  at  lcast>. 
for  a  people  whose  warriors  acted  on  maxims  which  are  instinc- 
tively admired  even  by  those  who  are  the  greatest  strangers  to> 
their  effects.  Let  this  fact  be  put  in  contrast  with  the  impaUng 
alive  of  Kleber's  murderer  by  the  French  troops  in  Egypt  1  M.-^ 
le  Comte  de  Forbin  chooses  to  speak  of  the  regret  left  by  thqse 
troops;  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle qf  this  impalement,  with  the  other  horrors  of  an  unprece- 
dented nature, which  stain  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  in  ques- 
tion, belongs  peculiarly  to  the  modern  military  history  of  France* 
VOL.  XIY.  NO.  xxviiu  2  E 
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They    form    atrocities  which   we  really  believe  the  soldiers  of 
no  other  European  nation,  whatever  may  be  the  inevitable  irre- 

fularities  and  excesses  of  war,  woald,  under  any  circumstances, 
ave  committed;  and  are,  at  the  same  time^but  too  similar  in 
feature  to  the  systematic  behaviour  of  the  French  armies  in  coun- 
tries nearer  home.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  work  of  Napoleon's 
apothecary,  we  were  led  to  notice  the  confessions  and  anecdotes 
of  the  author,  proving  that  his  countrymen  had  no  rivals  in 
pillage,  outrage,  and  murder ;  and  that  their  allies  and  enemies 
were  pure  in  comparison.  The  history  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
by  the  Saxon  Baron  D'Odeleben,  one  of  the  general  officers  of 
the  army,  confirms  this  serious  charge  to  the  full,  and  deepens 
the  infamy  wliich  thus  attaches  to  the  national  character. 

*^  Le  triste  egoisme  avait,  surtout  pendant  la  derniere  campagne,. 
ctouffe  dans  le  Fran^ais  toute  bienveillance,  m^rae  envers  ses  com- 
patriotes.  Combien  peu  d'egards  pouvoit-on  attendre  d'eux  pour  les 
besoins  des  etrangers  avec  de  pareilles  dispositions  ?  lis  etoient  ac- 
coutumes  ^  voir  des  villages  en  feu  et  detruits^  des  femmes  et  des 
enfans  dans  la  douleur;  des  proprietes  devastees,  des  habitans  ei> 
fuite;  et  ils  excusaient  qaelquefois  toutes  ces  horreurs,  avec  une 
tensibiliU  qffectee^  par  la  diction,  «  c'est  la  guerre.'  Mais  ils  ne  re- 
flechissaient  pas  qu'on  avait  fait  souvent  des  gUerres  exemptes  de  ce 
desordre  eflfrene,  de  ces  inhumanites,  lorsqu'une  attention  exacte  aux 
res^ources  des  pays  occupes^  au  bien-etre  des  habitans,  matntenant  1& 
discipline,  adoucissait  les  calamites  inseparables  de  ce  fleau.  On  pou- 
vait,  done,  dire,  au  plus  juste  titre,  *  c'est  le  desordre.'  '*  * 

M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin  who  e^ults^  along  the  whole  of  his* 
Egyptian  course,  in  recognizing  the  tracts  of  French  glory  every 
where,  as  he  says,  apparent,  recalls  to  the  nK)mory  of  his  readers^ 
in  the  following  passage,  another  very  signal  exploit  of  that  com- 
mander, in  whose  rear-guard  he  wishes  that  he  had  been  happy 
enough  to  figure,  even  as  the  meanest  soldier.  This  exploit  may 
also  be  said  to  appertain  peculiarly  to  the  history  of  France,  like 
several  others  of  the  period;  and,  ccmsidering  how  much  the 
reputation  of  a  country  is  necessarily  coloured  oy  the  acts  of  it* 
authorities,  which  constitute  its  records,  the  reader  will  judge 
bow  far  it  is  calculated  to  make  us  excuse  the  excessive  demon- 
strations of  the  author*s  pride  in  the  name  of  a  Frenchman, 
Tvhich,  he  says,  was  so  awakened  and  stimulated  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  objects  which  he  saw  about  him  in  Egypt.  At  Caira 
he  learns  that, 

**  We  had  just  lost,  in  a  way  which  bore  signs  of  Divine  vengeance^ 
a  surgeon  named  Iloyer.  This  wretch,  after  the  refusal  of  M.  Des- 
genettes,  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  imitate,  was  charged  to 

«  Relation  circonstanci^e  de  la  Canipagae  de  1813)  en  Saxe,  par  M.  le  "Baroa- 
D'Odeleben,  &c.    Paris,  1817. 
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execute  the  order  given  to  poison  tkejeto  xoounded  soldiers  which  the 
French  army  xuas  compelled  to  abandon,  after  raising  ike  siege  of  St. 
Jean  U Acre,  This  man,  who  could  not  have  been  very  certain  that 
he  would  have  been  permitted  to  live  in  France,  chose  to  establish  , 
himself  in  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  effects - 
of  which  seemed  at  first  trifling,  he  became  afflicted  with  a  wound, 
which  by  degrees  eat  into  his  bowels,  and  caused  him  ultimately  to 
perish,  afler  suffering  the  most  dreadful  torments.''     (P.  289.) 

We  do  not  wish  unfairly  to  press  the  fact  of  poiaooing  the- 
wounded  naen  against  the  French  national  character;  yet  the* 
popularity  and  influence  of  the  individual  who  gave  this  order^ 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished ;  the  circumstance 
of  there  having  been  found  a  medical  officer  of  some  rank  to 
execute  it;  and  other  instances  of  similar  cruelty,  to  which  the 
soldiers  themselves  were  accessaries,*  certainly  extend  a  share  of 
the  infamy  from  the  principal  agent  to  the  people  to  whose  his^ 
tory  the  event  belongs.  But— whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this,— H^e  would  ask  IT  Europe  is  to  be  insulted  by  the  boastings 
and  levities  of  a  Frenebman,  wko^  with  oUeets  about  him  the 
suggestions  of  which  ought  to  have  made  him  Dlosh  and  be  dumb, 
stuns  us  with  his  self-congratulations,  elevates  the  vanity  of  hit 
nation  upon  the  ruins  of  truth  and  morality;  and,  without  con* 
descending  to  conceal  the  shame  of  his  country,  demands  that 
it  should  be  respected  as  a  title  to  honour  !  From  the  heaped 
bones  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  massacred  in  cold  bloody  some 
days  after  the  battle;  from  the  city  where  his  countrymen  murdered 
the  defenceless  Christians,  mistaking  them  for  defenceless  Mus^ 
sulinen  ;  from  the  funeral  of  another  countryman,  who,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  orders  of  the  adventurer  whom  France  permitted 
to  mount  her  throne,  poisoned  the  French  soldiers  placed  wider  his 
care,  and  who  had  just  perished  in  exile  and  rottenness, — 
M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin  comes  back  upon  us,  singing  tri- 
umphal songs.  To  be  sure  we  find  him  observing,  "  C'est 
peat-etre  sur  le  tillac  d'un  vaisseau  battu  par  la  tempete,  que  le 
monde  est  le  mieux  jug6."  (P.  67.)  We  are  very  far  from  think- 
ing that  a  person  in  this  condition  is  peculiarly  well  placed  for 
sound  reflection :  indeed,  it  is  positively  the  last  position  we 
should  ourselves  choose ; — but  not  even  tne  inconvenience  of  the 
situation,  which  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  our  author  for 
forming  his  judgments  of  men  and  things,  can,  we  think,  excuse 
their  inconsistency.  Even  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel*  tossed  in 
a  storm,  a  man  ought  to  have  his  wits  more  about  him  than  to 
deem  such  facts  as  we  have  been  noticing  honourable  to  his 

*  See  Cadet  de  Gawicoort's  Account  of  the  Scene  at  the  Bridge  ofErsberg, 
^here  by  Masseoa's  command  the  French  soldiers  threw  their  wounded  com- 
padioos  into  the  river. 

2  E  2 
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country;  and  no  derangement  of  stomach  or  head,  produced  bjr 
the  violence  of  winds  and  waves,  can  justify  the  excessive  giddi- 
Bess  of  dedicating  to  Louis  XVIII  a  panegyric  of  the  foulest 
deeds  committed  by  those  who  expelled  hisr.faiQiLy^  and  would 
to-morrow  expel  himself,  if  they  had  power  corresponding  with: 
their  desires  !  The  name  and  high  virtues  of  Ijoith  may  possibly 
be  celebrated  afar  off,  as  M.  le  Colnte  de  Forbin  affirms  they 
are ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  celebrated  in  his  book :  on  the 
contrary,  the  conduct  and  qualities  which  it  lauds,  and  which 
raise  the  transports  of  the  autnor,  are  as  opposed  to  the  personal 
character,  as  they  were  to  the  interests,  of  the  present,  monarch  of 
France.  There  is  more  of  profligacy  than  of  levity,  or  even  (crf! 
vanity,  in  these .  inconsistencies,  of  which  almost  every  .modet<i 
French  publication  furnishes  numerous  instances. 

M.  de  Forbin  is,  as  a  traveller,  amusing  enough;  he 
sketches  in  a  lively  manner  the  exterior  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  the  interesting  places  through  which  he  passes.  His 
work  is,  in  all  respects,  the  work  of  a  Frenchman :  it  is  full  of 
himself;  but  in  general  he  connects  this  favourite  subject,  not  un- 
pleasantly, with  other  objects  of  morq  interest,  which  bis  journey 
brings  before  him.  No  questions,  either  of  science,  or  of  art, 
or  of  politics,  or  of  morals,  are  discussed  in  his  book;  he  travels 
in  Greece  and  in  Egypt,  without  agitating  seriously  any  point  of 
history  or  chronology,  or  treating  critically  any  njatter  of  sculp- 
ture or  of  architecture ;  he  offers  nothing,  in  fa^t,"  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  learned  reader,  although  the  road  by  which  he 
passes  has  long  been  thought  to  appertain  peculiarly  to  those 
who  <:ater  for  their  tastes.  He  does  not  pretend,  as  ne  himsdf 
says,  to  enlighten;  his  sole  object  is  tb  interest  by  a  few  exact 
and  lively  views.  In  this  respect  Tie  cannot  be  said  to  have 
failed;  and,  as  his  light,  airy,  rapid  style,  though  neither  a  rarity 
nor  a  recommendation  generally  speaking,  is  rather  a  novelty  as 
applied  to  a  description  of  Athens,  Grand  Cairo,  Thebes,  and 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  follow  the  traces  of  our  Merciinar  traveller 
across  the  Desert  and  up  the  Nile;  sympathizing  with  his  senti« 
mental  fits,  which  are  frequent,  atid  endeavouring  to  change  our 
moods  to  the-lieroic,  the  sublime,  or  the  gay,  with  the  velocity 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  him.  , 

He  had  from  early  youth,  he  says,  made  an  engagement'%ifll 
himself  to  visit  the  East;  and  his  wiH^  he  adds,  biecadfie  the 
master  of  circumstances,  and  procured  him  an  opportunity  td 
carrv  his  desire  into  effect.  Yet  this  oppnrtunityy  w^  isusped^ 
would  scarcely  have  passed  for  one  with  a  German  or  an: English* 
man,  for,  we  are  informed,  that  prudent  and  judicious ^sonsidi^iMh* 
tions  still  opposed  themselves  to  the  exefcutioft  of  hi«ji*ojecti  6rid 
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he  inwardly  regretted  his  resolution,  "  as  one  might  complain  of 
an  4inju8t  or  despotic  law." 

"  I  traversed  France  with  rapidity;  and,  at  Marseilles,  enlightened 
tjounsels  decided  me  to  sell  a  ftimily  estate ;  the  place  where  I  was 
bom,  and  which  contains  the  graves  of  my  ancestors !  It  is  a  large 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  surrounded  with  old  trees ;  the 
recollection  of  my  mother's  virtues  there  perpetuates  itself  in  every 
heart*  Sad  considerations  of  fortune  constrained  me  to  mike  this 
sacrifice,  with  which  I  reproach  myself  as  a  fault"     (P.  2, 3.) 

They  sailed  from  the  road  of  Toulon  the  21st  August,  1817 1. 
<m  the  25th  they  were  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  M^ 
TAbb^  Janson,  the  author's  cousin,  celebrated  mass  on  the  poop,- 
the  moment  of  consecration  being  notified  to  the  other  vessels  of 
the  fleet  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

*^  The  frigate,  on  the  same  day,  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns,  the 
shore  where  St.  Louis  resigned  his  noble  spirit  to  his  Maker.  This  fine 
recollection  struck  all  the  crew;  what  a  coincidence,  in  fact,  what  a 
spectacle!  that  of  the  desert  which  formerly  witnessed  the  mourning  of 
the  lilies,  and  which  still  contains  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ! "     (P.  4,  5.) 

These  passages,  though  they  do  not  advance  us  much  on  our 
course,  will,  we  think,  be  relished  as  characteristic.  The  melan- 
choly death  of  a  joung  artist,  who  expired  at  sea,  leads  our  author 
to  misemploy,  curiously  enough,  an  English  phrase;  the  body 
Wfw  conagned  to  the  deep  near,  the  wasts  of  Cerigo:  "  C'est  la 
^il  fut,  €eIon  I'expression  Anglaise,  lance  dam  Veierniie:'  (P.  6.) 
The  expression,  "  launched  into  eternity,"  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, l3e  applied  to  the  act  of  interring  a  lifeless  corpse,-  and, 
being,  la  practice,  only  used  with  reference  to  cases  of  violent 
^eath  by  tie  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  it  has  very  unfor- 
tunately occurred  to  the  traveller's  recollection,  in  describinff  the 
last  obseq«tts  (rf;a^eserving  and  respectable  young  painter. 

Ihe.  island  of  Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  was  the  first  point  of 
Cireece  which  the  Count  de  Forbin  touched  at. 

«  The  pilot  who  came  to  conduct  the  frigate  was  the  first  Greek  who 
F^ented  himself  to  my  view.  My  imagination,  possessed  with  his 
^gm,  sought  to  recognize  it,  in  the  gravity  of  his  features  anil  the 
-fiarawiny  of  his  language."     (P. 7.)  *c»  aim  me 

_In  the  morning,  guided  by  this  man,  he  climbed  a  high  moun- 
H^'iw  %V^^i  "^^"^^  he  found  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the 

^Z^^.S^T'-y'^^^^t^  T^^  ^y  ^  P^^''  ^^%^-  F^om  the 
^eor  of  this  building  he  had  a  superb  view  of  the  whole  Grecian- 
Archip^ago,  The  light  blue  of  the  sea,  peculiar  to  these  glorious 
f;^^^.  struck  him  with  admiration :  retiring  into  fainter  and 
lainter  shades,  it  spread  itself  far  put  amongst  the  famous  islands 
*oat  lie  about  on  its  ;5urtace  like  abodes  of  enchantments    Those 
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who  have  visited  the  south  of  Italy,  and  who  recollect  the  M(Jt 
de  Gaeta,  Sorrento,  Stabia,  Puzzuoli,  &c,  will  recognize  features 
with  which  they  are  acquainted  in  the  following  description;  but 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  as  well  as 
the  intensity  of  the  interest,  are  heightened  to  the  Grecian  tra- 
veller. 

"  At  my  feet  wa«  the  small  town  of  Castri,  and  the  white  roarUe 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  that  sketched  themseWes  in,  as  it  were,  amidst  the 
dark  green  of  a  forest  of  cypress  trees.  On  the  shore,  where  the 
waves  fell,  was  a  line  of  ancient  tombs,  and  near  them,  the  ruins  of 
Milo,  a  Venetian  city,  now  deserted,  the  domes  and  towers  of  which 
seemed  only  sustained  by  the  palms  tliat  grew  around.  These  trees 
rise  here  in  the  aisles  of  charchcs,  their  roots  spread  about  amongst 
•sepulchres,  and  their  tops  surmount  the  Corinthian  capitals  that  pre- 
sent but  a  feeble  imitation  of  their  elegance.  The  groves,,  thus  pictu- 
resquely placed  amidst  decayed  edi6ces  and  fallen  masses,  have  bad  time 
to  grow  up  since  the  desertion  of  this  town,  once  so  cheerful,  and  now 
;  pestilential,  and  almost  entirely  forgotten."     (P.  8.) 

The  traveller  in  regions  where  the  external  objects  that  chiefly 
^trfke  attention  are  monuments  of  past  magnificence,  which  mark 
"the  degeneracy  of  the  present  hour,  is  at  first  unprepai^d  far  that 
•  burst  of  life  and  gaiety  which  comes  upon  him  when,  after  tca- 
'  versing  a  solitary  and  poetical  country,  he  enters  one  of  &e 
'  isolated  towns,  which  for  some  considerable  time  before  be  has 
seen  lying  like  a  white  spot  agaiqst  the  dark  side  of  a  mountain,  or 
crowning  its  summit.     He  finds  tlie  narrow  streets  teeming  with 
-men,  and  w(»nen,  and  children,  and  dogs,  all  evidently  .in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty,  but  all  merry,  and  indolent,  and  un- 
abashed.   The  town  of  Castri,  which  M^de*  Forbin  visited  on  his 
descent  from  the  hermitage,  is  itself  placed  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill ;  it  contains  all  the  present  population  of  the  island,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  or  three  thousand  souls,  and  with  its  small 
white  houses,  opening  on  garden  platforms,  and  looking  out  on 
the  blue  sea,  presents  a  much  cleaner  and  more  pleasing  spectacle 
than  the  gaunt  Italian  receptacles  for  an  animated  but  dirty  po- 
pulation, that  lie  scattered  along  the  skirts  and  lower  ridges  of 
the   Appenines,  between    Rome  and  Naples.     The  girls  were 
working  and  singing  on  the  tei^races;  and,  as  our  author  is  care- 
ful to  afid,  ^'  lancing  very  expressive  looks  down  the  abrupt  and 
difficult  streets,  whicn  the  young  Greeks  mounted  with  surprising 
agility."     (P.  9.) 

.  M.  de  Forbin  found  the  small  island  of  Argentiere,  distant 
only  q;  mile  from  Milo,  plunged  in  distress  by  the  hardy,  lawless 
«ntef prises  of  Spiro  Franco  Paulo,  a  Mainote  chie(  who  in- 
dulged himself  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  their  young  women. 
He  had  recently  almost  surpriaed  the  French  Tine^-consiily  vkose 
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wife,  it  would  appear,  was  just  in  time,  and  no  more,  to  escape 
his  violence.  The  couple,  thus  exposed  to  unpleasant  accidents^ 
are  young  and  amiable,  we  are  tola;  the  lady  has  been  educated 
at  Constantinople,  from  which  capital  she  followed  her  husband 
to  the  miserable  place,  thus  exposed  to  the  disagreeable  visits  of 
Franco  Paulo : — **  Ce  jeune  manage  ne  trouvent  de  consolations^ 
«que  dans  une  union  que  fut  long-temps  contrariee."     ( P.  1 2.) 

.  Returning  late  from  this  island  to  Milo,  the  boat  passed  under 
4he  shade  pi  a  bold  craggy  coast,  along  which  the  rocks  rose,  in 
.the  clearness  of  a  Grecian  night,  ^^  like  giants  armed  for  the  de- 
fence of  th^  shicH'e.'^  The  breeze  from  the  land  wafted  the  odour 
«of  the  orange^tree,  the  ekler,  and  the  numerous  balsamic  plants^ 
-which  impregnate  the  air  of  these  delicious  regions.  On  the  4th 
*of  September  they  set  sail  for  Athens ;  and  the  next  day  a  wind  from 
jdie  south-east  brought  them  down  on  the  island  of  Egina:  the  dcy 
vfBS  lowering ;  the  form  of  the  mountains  could  only  be  occa- 
sionally perceived  by  the  ilashes  of  lightning;  a  storm  seemed 
«CQming  on,  and  ^^  the  distant  thunder,  was  heard  all  the  night 
;growUng  OTPer  the  city  of  Minerva."  The  morning,  however, 
fyrcike  trfrnqoilly ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  September,  M.  de  Forbin  en- 
4ei£d  the  port  of  Pireus.  The  shore  near  the  water  is  flat  and 
sandy,  and  afterwards  looks  blackish  and  flinty.  It  is  covered 
UKUth  small  Tuiiis,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  Turkish  custom- 
fliouse. 

*^  Instead  of  waiting  for  horses^  we  set  oiF  in  haste.  The  road  at 
"first  passes  ov^r  a  snaall  barren  bill ;  it  afterwards  descends  into  a 
-cheerful  plain,  planted  with  olive  trees,  and  inteipsected  by  the  ruins 
of  the  grand  wall  of  Themistocles.  A  thick  forest  of  olive^:,  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  covers  the  vines,  whose  leaves  and  tendrils  entwine 
tbeins^Wes  amongst  the.  branches  of.  these  venerable  trees,  the  aged 
witnesses  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs!  The  cultivation  of  Attica 
brought  to  my  memory  that  of  the  south  of  Italy.  We  proceeded 
rapidly  towards  a  height,  from  whence  we  knew  that  Athens  would  be 
discernible :  we  approached  the  summit :  I  felt  my  heart  heat  with 
violence :  another  step,  and  I  saw  before  me  this  sacred  city,  the  temple 
'Of  liberty,  of  glory,  and  of  art!  The  Acropolis  detached  itself  finely 
above  a  dark  cloud,  the  only  remnant  of  the  storm  of  the  previous 
evening:  the  sun  struck  forcibly  on  the  masses  of  white  marble,  whose 
pure  colonrstill  distinguishes  them  amongst  the  numerous  construe* 
tions  of  barbarous  ages.  The  old  walls  that  surround  the  propyleum,^ 
xonfbond  themselves  with  its  edifices,  as  if  to  augment  the  impor* 
tance  and  splendour  of  the  little  that  now  remains  to  us  of  the  master-^ 
places .  of  Ictinus  and  of  Phydias.  Afterwards  the  temple  of  Theseoa 
idiscovers  itself:  further  off,  on  the  right,  appear  the  Pryx,  the  mount 
of  the  Museum^  and  the  Areopagus ;  on  the  left  is  the  hill  Anchesme» 
completing  a^  picture  that  realizes  a  composition  quite  as  masculine 
and  poetical  as  the  finest  of  the  landscapes  imagined  by  Pou^in.'* 
.(P.  16, 17.)         . 
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The  above  passage, ,  we  thinks  contains  good  description- 
The  character  of  this  sort  of  sceaery  is  impressive,  to  a  degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  fancied  by  those  who  have  not  had  opportu- 
"nitics  of  beholding  it.  The  featnree  t)f  nalaire  iii  these  climates^ 
«re  broad,  reposing,  and  dignified:  an  image  of  power  is  dis- 
7)layed  in  her  attitudes:  she  seems  to  reject  the  tampering  of 
man,  and  to  lie  satiating  herself  with  the  glory  of  a  pure  and 
'i)upning  heaven.  No  appearance  of  patchwork  disfigures  her, 
jio  prettiness  adorns  her:  her  barrenness  is  grand;  her  eiiltiva- 
•tion  is  careless  and  irregular.  Every  line  of  every  object  cut* 
•dear  and  distinct  against  the  sky;  and  a  sense  of  the^perfect 
presence  of  all  objects,  producing  an  indescribable  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  the  stranger,  is  the  consequence  of  the  pellucidness  of 
.the  medium  through  which  they  are  viewed.  Every  thin^  teUs; 
«very  thing  appears  complete  and  independent.  The  shifting^ 
hiding,  and  uncertain  effects  of  Northern  scenery  arc  unknown 
here :  the  shadows  are  defined  and  massy :  the  mist  lies,  like  a 
;solid  substance,  against  the  sides  of  the  hill,  whose  summit 
^springs  up  as  from  a  magic  base,  delineating  its  sharp,  bold  out*» 
Jine  upon  the  bright  surface  of  the  air.  The  towns  lie  heavy, 
isolated,  and  lifeless,  freckling  the  vast  expanse  of  country :  cas-^^ 
ties  and  towers  shine  like  crowns  on  the  abrupt  eminences  that 
-detach  themselves  irom  the  great  mountain-cnain :  the  lakes  lie 
still  and  deep  in  rocky  basins:  the  rivers  sparkle  in  their  bedsr 
the  ocean  comes  up  quiet  and  blue  upon  the  land :  silence  and 
Lent  arc  in  the  air  by  day  ;  and  at  night  a  rosy  hue,  of  unspeak- 
able beauty,  colours  the  freshness  which  is  then  felt  undulating 
^bout  the  eye-lids,  and  calming  the  senses :  myriads  of  fire-fliea 
dart  here  and  there  fantastic  corruscations ;  and,  along  the 
height  of  the  great  vault,  the  host  of  stars  look  forth,  pure> 
large,  and  watchful — 

"  As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 

With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 

Of  all-beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord." 

M.  de  Forbin  observed  Athens,  "  crouched  as  a  slave,  ashamed 
cif  its  chains  and  its  misery,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is 
discoverable  at  a  distance  by  the  tops  of  its  minarets;  and  is  en- 
closed by  small  walls,  whose  gates,  says  our  author,  may  be  con)- 
iwred  to  those  of  the  most  neglected  farm-yards  in  the  neighbQU]C«^ 
liood  of  Paris,  On  entering  the  town,  he  proceeded  by  .niirrow 
^streets,  and  across  thegrana  Bazaar  to  the  house  of  tlie  Frepjc)^ 
'Consnl,  M.  Fauvel,  a  gentleman,  according  tothe^^escrip^go 
jvfven  of  him,  possessing  considerable  taste  and  erudi|;iQni^  aod 
-mrhose  residence  is  happily  placed  between  tb^  |!^in^  pf  .ibe, 
Xibrarv  of  the  Ptolemies  and  thpse.of  the  tepiple.pf  Theseus. 
Here  tne  Count  took  up  his  abode;  and  on  an  evening,  seated  on 
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the  terrace  with  his  host,  used  to  listen  to  "  the  music  of  the 
Egyptian  slaves,  who  assembled  to  go  through  Numidian  dances, 
tind  forget  the  hardships  of  their  servitude."  Having  ascended 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  we  are  told  by  M.  de  Forbm,  that  he 
**  woula  have  kissed  its  venerable  marbles,  had  they  not  been 
tjovercl  by  the  obscure  names  of  all :  the  travellers  who  have 
vfcited  Athens  during  several  centuries."  At  Thebes  our  author 
tjuite  loses  his  temper  at  this  profanation,  his  irritability  being  in- 
creased during  his  journey,  by  finding  English  faces,  names^ 
bargains^  and  acquisitions^  every  where  before  him,  in  more 
sens^es  than  one.  "  An  obscure  Baronet,"  he  says  "  has.  thought 
it  liecessary  to  inform  us  of  his  journey  to  Thebes.  One  per- 
ceives, traced  laboriously  on  the  granite,  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  Caesar,  the  title  of  this  gentleman,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
sired, that,  down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  it  should  be  known  in 
i¥hat  quarter  of  London  he  generally  resides."  An  affectation 
of  this  sort  is  sufficiently  provoking,  we  admit :  it  has  happened 
to  oureelves  to  have  opportunities  of  looking  over  a  number  of 
these  depositories  of  the  effusions  of  travelling  folly  and  ^otism^ 
whieh  are  to  be  found,  at  various  remarkable  stations  in  Europe. 
Singular  farragoes  they  do  indeed  present,  of  which  the  stupidity 
and  coarseness,  oftener  than  the  wit  of  our  countrymen,  form  at 
present,  yre  are  sorry  to  say,  a  large  part  of  the  composition.  The 
album  of  the  Hermit  of  Vesuvius  is  a  most  checkered  medley  of 
all  people,  and  tongues,  and  languages,  pursuits,  professions,  and 
dispositions  It  may  be  observed  ot  the  inscriptions  in  this  book» 
as  characteristic  ot  the  various  nations,  that  the  Germans  have 
usually  written  the  longest;  that  the  French  give  the  minutest  de- 
tails relative  to  their  own  conduct  at  the  crater ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish divide  themselves  into  two  classes, — one  of  which  simply  in- 
scribe the  name  of  the  traveller,  and  the  date  of  the  journey ;  and 
the  other  disgrace  themselves  by  coarse,  dull,  or  licentious  jokes. 
A  gentleman  has  taken  the  pains  to  write  incorrectly  the  whole  of 
King  Henry's  Soliloquy  on  Sleep  in  the  poor  hermit's  pages,  the 
extreme  aptness  of  which  quotation  to  the  situation  and  its  sug- 
gestions, must  excuse  the  unmerciful  occupation  of  paper. 
The  police  books  in  ^'hich  the  continental  innkeepers  are  obliged 
to  cause  travellers  to  register  themselves,  seem  to  be  selected 
by  our  countrymen  for  the  chief  and  favourite  display  of  their 
Tidicrulous  whims,  gross  pleasantries,  absurdities,  and  wilful 
BTtfrtders.  A  general  sentiment  of  dislike  to  the  impertinent 
itit^rferetfcie  of  authority  in  matters  of  private  business  or 
pleasure,  ap{<ears  to  have  led  to  this  mischievous,  and  not> 
V^i^  deCfoi*otts  disfigurement  of  the  official  columns  j  and  in 
propdrtioti  to  the  minuteness  of  the  particulars  demanded,  is'^ 
the  determinatiion'lo  make  a  mockery  of  the  order.    The  nasi 
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.tives  of  the  countryi  however,  caQnot  enter  into. ihis  feeliiig; 
and  our  rough  jokes,  when  they  are  explained  to  them  by 
«ome  fore^ner  who  can  read  English,  excite  their  disgust 
And  contempt.  The  humours  of  such  a  country  as  ours,  how- 
ever rich  and  pregnant  they  may  appear  whea  regarded  ia 
the  mass  by  an  observer  of  a  masculine  taste,  are  ill-calculated 
to  please  in  transplanted  single  specimens,  which,  assortiqg  with 
nothing  about  them,  attract  an  attention  that  is  not  repaid 
by  the  discovery  of  any  transcendent  merit  in  .the  ^ly. 

M.  de  Forbin,  however,  cannot  have  been  shocked  by  me- 
morials  of  this  nature  in  Greece:— travellers  in  that  country 
are  surely  of  too  select  a  description  to  stom  to  such  indi/jP- 
Aities :  but  on  the  French  and  Italian  roads,  tne  angec,  whidi 
he  cannot  contain  under  the  excitement  of  a  single  baronet's 
title,  would  have  been  inflamed  by  a  host  of  buffooneries;  and 
we  tremble  to  think  what  might  have  been  the  .sev^erity  of  its 
manifestation. — Seated  at  sun^set  on  the  summit  of  the  marble 
walls  of  the  Parthenoii,  he  tells  us  that  he  invoked  recollecti^o]i% 
and  saw  victorious  fleets,  and  heard  triumphant  soiigs,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  .discourses  of  orators;  but  his  ^^  reveries, ''  as  he 
•cells  them,  do  iH)t  interest  us  much;  they  were  no  doubt 
very  pleasaiU  to  himself,  but  such  things  never  gaia  by  telling. 
We  like  him  better  when  he  observes  with  his  bodily  eyes— 
aot  those  of  his  mind— *and  records  his  observations  in  plain 
language.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  mother  of  the 
present  Sultan,  Mahmoud,  possessed  the  city  of  Athens  as 
one  of  her  domains,  and  affi>rded  it  a  protection  which. seemed 
the  result  of  a  feeling  for  its  ancient  honours.  ^^  Sa  protection 
a*emplacait  assez  bien  celle  de  Minei've,  pour  la  vUle  de  C^crops.'* 
.{P.  48.;  Our  traveller  tried  his  fortune  in  excavations  on  the  side 
of  the  port, — but  he  was  not  very  lucky.  A  sepulchral  vase  seems 
to  have  been  his  only  acquisition.  *^  When,. after  several  fruit- 
less attempts,  the  digging  tools  are  heard  to  strike  against  some 
£iece  of  masonry,  the  workmen  and  the  assistants  displsiy  the 
veliestjoy.  This  sort  of  labour  excites  as  much  interest  as  a 
chase  or  a  lottery.  Every  one  waits  with  impatience  the  remo- 
val of  the  first  brick."  (P.  24?.)  Great  indeed  is  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  these  enterprises,  flowing  naturally  from  the  venera- 
tion and  curiosity  with  which  antiquity  is  regarded,  and  excited 
by  the  certainty  that  we  yet  continue  to  tread  under  foot  a 
countless  number  of  important  and  beautiful  monuments  pf  past 
^es.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  excavations  in  the  Roman 
^Eorum,  and  the  plan  set  on  foot  for  searching  *  the  bed  of  tibe 
Tibersy  excited  tlie  liveliest  sensations  amongst  the  Romans,  as 
wrell  as  among  their  numerous  visitors;  although  th^j^jL^teiir, enter- 
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prke  does  not,  we  believe,  promise  much,  and  die  former  hab  not 
produced  any  discoveries  of  consequence. 

Our  author  was  present  at  a  dance  of  dervises,  ^vcn  in  ibe 
Tower  of  the  Winas.  These  reverend  persons  were  just  then  la- 
bouring under  an  excess  of  religious  fury,  calculated  to  make 
them  very  disagreeable  partners.  The  arrival  of  a  saint  from 
'Mecca,  who  had  brought  with  him  several  drops  of  the  holy 
water  of  the  wells  of  Zemzem,  had  exalted  their  devotion  to  de- 
lirium; and  the  measured  step  of  the  dance,  and  the  regular  notes 
of  their  hymns,  were  soon  monstrously  exceeded,  in  their  frenzy. 
They  shrieked,  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  tore  their  clothes :  at 
last,  being  totally  exhausted,  they  were  carried  out  of  the  temple, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  wretchedness  difficult  to  descril)e. 

The  grand  entry  into  Athens  of  the  Bey  of  Caristo  fumisheB 
our  author  with  materials  for  a  lively  description ;  and  suggests 
some  touching  reflections  on  the  present  oppressed  and  servile 
state  of  the  Greeks,  once  the  proud  masters  of  all  these  objects, 
that  still  ennoble  and  illustrate  the  scene  of  their  degradation  and 
slavery. 

"  Several  discharges  of  cannon  from  the  Acropolis  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Bey ;  and,  placed  on  the  peristyle  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  we  enjoyed,  in  comnron  with  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Athens,  a  i^ctacle  that  had  for  us  the  charm,  at  least,  of  novelty. 
The  procession  was  picturesque,  composed  of  Albanians  on  foot,  and 
janissaries  and  spahis  on  horseback :  all  the  Turks  of  consequence, 
followed  by  their  attendants,  capered  and  wheeled  about  near  the 
person  of  the  Bey ;  while  the  low  mussulman  militia  shouted,  waved 
flags,  and  discharged  muskets.  The  Bey  of  Caristo,  mounted  on  an 
African  horse,  and  concealed  under  an  immense  turban^  regarded  with 
stern  and  insolent  looks  the  unhappy  town  which  he  came  to  drain» 
The  Greeks  near  me  expressed  sadness  and  embarrassment  in  their 
physiognomies,  always  so  significant ;  and  I  saw,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  patriotic  tears  fall  on  the  marble  that  testified  to  the  old 
and,  alas  !  departed  glory  of  Athens."     (P.  29. ) 

Before  leaving  Athens,  our  author  introduces  us  to  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  the  place,  and  favours  us  with  a  little  of  the 
small-talk  and  scandal  of  the  most  respectable  circles. 

**  People  spoke  a  good  deal  at  this  time  about  a  marriage  affair — 
which,  in£ict|  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  whole  town  of  Athens. 
A  young  Englishman  had  been  desperately  smitten  by  a  fair  Greeks 
Mina  Macri.  This  lady  has  a  sister ;  and  the  charms  of  both  have 
baeii  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  beauty  did  not 
strike  me  much ...,..,.•  The  most  agreeable  parties  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, at  the.house  of  Mrs.  Groppius,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador :  she  is  a  young  Greek  from  Constantinople,  who  is  very  pretty^ 
and  speaks  several  langnages,  with  all  the  grace  and  dexterity  natuialto 
iffir/country«£b}ksM.4«MMThfi  English  Consul,  a  Greek,  isnot  much  seen* 
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and  does  not  seem  to  be  on  very  good  tenns  with  the  CodsdI  of  France 
«^.^^The  Archbishop  of  Atbeos  is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  Greek 
politeness  and  cunning,  and  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  the  things 
of  this  life.  I  found  him  on  the  point  of  nanying  his  sister  to  the 
French  agent  at  Zca  ;  and  this  important  matter,  which  just  then  ani* 
mated  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  Athens,  interested  the  Primate  more  than 
the  memory  of  Paul's  sermon  in  the  Areopagus.  I  must  not  forget  Dr. 
Avramiotti,  and  his  anger  against  M.  Chateaubriand,  in  consequence 
of  beiieviog  himself  to  be  injured  by  some  expressions  in  the  '  Iti- 
nerary.' He  has  distilled  his  vengeance  into  a  Greek  pamphlet; 
which  has  been  translated  into  Italian  at  Padoua,  without  adding  much 
to  ito  celebrity."     (P.  37,  38.) 

Our  traveller  proceeded  from  Athens  to  Constantniople.  He 
vas  becalmed  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Suninm,  and  saw  the  first 
Tays  of  the  rising  sun  gild  this  spot,  chosen  by  Plato  as  the  scene 
of  his  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  <*  On  this 
promontory,  ceaselessly  beaten  by  tempests,  these  noble  rains  still 
rise^  like  a  religious  pharo,  an  eternal  monument  of  inspired  ge- 
nius."    (P.  39.) 

They  proceeded,  coasting  the  shore  of  Troy,  until  they  entered 
by  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  sides  of  this 
strait  are  covered  with  villages  and  country-houses;  and  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  despotism  ofthe  most  hideous  description  reigns 
over  such  rich  and  cheerfiiUooking  valleys.  The  moment  the  in- 
habitants are  seen,  however,  all  doubt  vanishes  on  this  point.  Every 
face  bears  the  expression  either  of  tyrant  or  slave.  The  ves- 
sel anchored  under  the  walls  ofthe  seraglio ;  and  the  appearance 
of  Constantinople  dazzled  our  traveller  by  its  sublime  beauty. 
The  water,  covered  with  light  boats,  that  seemed  to  fly  over  its 
surface;  the  sun  shining  on  the  domes  of  the  mosques,  and 
the  golden  spires  of  the  minarets ;  buildings  light  as  basket- 
work,  and  sumptuously  rich,  made  Constantin(^le  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  built  to  please  the  eyes ;  while  its  beauty  bears  so 
much  of  a  fantastic  character,  that  it  is  felt  as  the  effect  of  en- 
chantment, and  the  stranger  hastens  to  engrave  the  features  of  the 
singular  scene  on  his  memory,  almost  expecting  every  instant 
the  illusion  to  cease.  Thousands  of  vessels  cover  the  sea  :  fo- 
reign and  Turkish  sailors  ciy  to  each  other  in  all  languages,  de» 
xnanding  news  of  the  plague  before  any  thing  else ;  while,  on  the 
<]uays  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  grave  mussulman,  established 
in  a  kiosque  advanced  over  the  water,  smokes  slowly  a  pipe 
filled  with  perfumes,  and  seems  to  regret  the  trouble  which  Sis 
cofiee  causes  him  in  carrying  it  to  his  mouth.  The  plague  was  in 
Constantinople  when  M.  de  Forbin  arrived  there :  th^  Au^triaii . 
Minister  had  iust  lost  his  son  by  this  awful  disease;  and  the 
wretched  family,  retired  to  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  were 
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left  entirely  to  themselves,  abandoned  even  by  their  domestics, 
for  two  whole  months,  notwithstanding  their  misfortune  had  ex* 
cited  great  interest — such  is  the  terror  excited  by  the  scourgO; 
whose  dreadful  visitation  they  had  experienced.  At  the  leasf 
jsymptom  of  the  disorder,  every  one  flies  from  the  victim :  deli* 
rium  soon  rondeirs  him  ijosen^ible  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation;^ 
and  it  often  happens,  that  fire  spread*  in  the  quarter  which  he 
inhabits^  catches,  the  house  where  he  lies  deserted,  and  reaches 
to  his  very  bed,i  shortening  the  duration  of  his  hopeless  agony. 

'  Fires,  qays  our  author,  &rm  the  political  remonstrances  of  the 
Turks;  they  constitute  the  practical  exercise  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion; and  advertise  the  government  of  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ples Tb^y  bavie  recently  been  deplorably  frequent  and  destruc* 
tjiv^f 

The  Grand  Signior  appeared  to  M.  de  Forbin  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age  :  his  countenance  is  pale  and  noble;  his  fea- 
tures regular.  Mounted  on  a  white  horse,  decked  in  a  rich, 
tissue  of  gold  and  pearls^  the  saddle,  &c.  studded  with  diamonds^ 
he  casts  his  large  black  eyes  over  the  crowd  of  his  subjects,  which 
assemble  every  day  to  see  him  go  to  the  mosque ;  and  the  most 
profound  silence  reigns  while  he  thus  regards  them.  When  be 
enters  the  sacred  gate,  loud  shouts  of  joy  are  raised.  The  serag- 
Ko  of  the  present  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is  understood  to 
be  better  stored  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  predecessors.  ^ 

"  I  was  oflen  struck,"  says  our  author,  **  by  the  contrast  which  the 
noble  physiognomy  of  the  East,  and  the  external  appearance  of  di|^- 
nity  which  man  there  carries,  present  to  the  actual  degradation  of  hia 
eharactef.  .  One  is  inclined  to  entertain  respect  for  persons  whose 
countenances  are  always  calm,  and  often  majestic,  until  experiencei 
tells  of  their  capidity  and  bad  faith.  Deceived  by  a  fine  tall  figure,  a 
grave  carriage,  and  a  venerable  beard,  I  have  often  imagined  patri- 
archal virtues  to  exist  in  a  bosom  which  I  afterwards  found  the  abode 
of  baseness  and  all  the  general  depravity  of  slavery."     (P.  46.) 

Certain  of  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  forcibly  sug- 
gest a  remark  similar  to  the  above:  among  heads,  that  might 
still  furnish  models  for  such  artists  as  Titian  and  Raphael,  we 
find  manners  the  most  vile,  and  sentiments  the  most  relaxed  and 
dissolute.  Observing  the  .  ignorance  and  indiscipline  of  the 
Ttirkish  troops,  it  seems  difiicult  to  account  for  the  continuance 
c^  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Our  author  explains 
it,  by  saying,  that  "  England  protects  its  weakness,  which  is  fa^ 
Vburable  t6  the  conimercial  tyranny  of  that  country.''  He  is. 
niost  'prdbablv  unprepared  with  any  one  fact  to  support  this  as^ 
s^i6n;  but  the  commercial  tyranny  of  England  is  a  .phrase  in 
the  wouth*  of  every  "  bon  Franqais"  v 

'  Frdrti  Gonstantinople  bur  traveller  .  proceeded  to   Smyrna; 
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Here  trade  has  prodoced  toleranoe:  the  Turks  seem  of  another 
race ;  and  mosques,  Catholic  churches,  and  Jewish  synagogues^ 
are  to  be  found  in  peaceable  neighbourhood.  The  manners 
in  this  commercial  place  present  a  singular  medley  of  European 
and  Oiental  customs ;  in  general,  however,  there  is  a  gaie^  of 
deportment  prevalent,  which  qieaks  the  influence  of  the  softest 
and  most  laughing  climate  of  Ionia*  *^  In  the  streets^"  says  our 
susceptible  author,  ^  you  see  eharmmg  young  females,  dressed 
with  an  elegance  quite  French  (toute  Fran^aise),  skipping  I^htly 
through  the  openings  of  a  line  of  camels,  composing^  a  caravan 
from  Seyde  or  from  Damas/'     (P.  50.) 

From  Smyrna  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  the  miiis  of 
Ephesus.  The  French  Consul-general  gave  him  his  first  janis- 
sary, Ismael,  as  an  escort;  and  a  young  Frenchman,  attached  to 
the  consulship,  joined  the  party.  They  breakfasted  in  the  hut 
of  a  Turkish  peasant,  having,  in  the  morning,  amused  th^nselves 
in  frightening  a  Jewish  caravan,  which  they  encountered,  by 

E Hoping  down  upon  it  at  full  speed.     This  trick.seems  to  hsve 
en  suggested  b^  the  janissary,  to  whcHU  the  tem^  of  the  Jews 
would  naturally  furnish  excellent  sport.     They  then  followed  a 
road,  which  was  nothing  else  but  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  throng 
a  savage  rauntry,  where  sharp->pointed  rocks  display  their  dark 
prcgections  above  thick  busnes  of  laurels,  olives,  and  stunted 
oaks.     In  the  wildest  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  find,  sufficieittly  often  for  the  purposes  of  refi*eshment,  small 
cqfes^  where  the  &vourite  Turkish  beverage  is  certainly  to  be 
had;  and  generally,  also,  rice,  bad  fruit,  and  firesh  water.     This 
we  mention  for  the  information  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  thinking  of  a  spring  or  summer  tour  in  that  direction.     The 
same  day^  after  crossing  the  Cayistrus,  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat, 
they  observed  the  remains  of  the  quay  in  the  suburbs  of  Ephesus, 
and   the   foundations  of  several  magnificent  monuments.     By 
climbing  a  rocky  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  commands  the 
whole  [Main  of  Ephesus:  it  is  about  three  leagues  long,  covered 
with  heath,  and  intersected  by  small  streamlets ;  amongst  which, 
rise  very  thickly,  over  the  whole  of  this  large  space,  the  trunks 
of  columns,  and  ruins  of  private  bouses,  the  distribution  of  which 
last  is  still  plainly  to  be  made  out.     The  traveller  walks  over 
the  substructions  which  contained  the  water,  and  amongst  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  blocks  of  granite,  marble,  and  porphyry. 
The  magnificent  amphitheatre  remains ;  and,  with  the  aqueducts, 
and  arches  of  triumph,  tells  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  this 
great  city.     The  hills  which  surround  the  plain  are  entirely  ex* 
cavated:  at  each  step,  you  stumble  on  tombs  and  monuments, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  mingled  with  the  proud  inscriptions 
of  a  fallen  trophy  of  victory.    To  the  righ^  the  pharos  still 
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Tises,  as  if  the  navigator  bad  not  ceased  to  touch  at  this  deserted 
strand.  A  road,  payed  with  large  pieces  of  marble,  leads  up 
from  what  was  the  port  of  Ephesus :  you  ascend  it  from  the 
angle  of  the  quay,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  the  magazines,  in  front 
of  the  theatre,  and  so  along  into  that  part  of  the  valley  where 
were  placed  the  principal  buildings  of  the  town.  The  arena  of 
liie  stadium  is  on  a  level  with  this  road ;  and  the  seats  for  the 
spectators  are  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  up  to  its  very 
summit.  M.  de  Forbin  thinks  it  must  have  held  three  times  the 
number  of  spectators  that  the  Coliseum  of  Rome  could  contain  ! 
Another  immense  theatre  is  also  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock :  in 
whatever  part  of  its  enclosure  the  spectator  might  be  placed,  he 
had,  full  before  him,  the  sea,  the  circus,  the  naval  games,  the 
mountains^  the  gulf,  the  harbour,  and  the  temple  of  Diana! 
Beyond  this  is  another  similar  theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  of  the  most  costly  materials:  then  come  immense 
baths ;  and,  walking  onward  from  these,  through  ruins  rising  on 
all  sides,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city^ 
at  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  port,  lost  in  astonishment  at  ita 
prodigious  extent  and  magnificence. 

**  I  reached  with  considerable*  difficulty,"  says  our  author,  « the  day 
being  of  a  burning  heat,  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  Diana* 
The  space  it  occupies  appears  to  be  of  the  siaEe  of  the  Itowrre  and 
the  Thuilleries  together,  including  the  garden.  The  mass  of  construe-* 
tions  on  which  the  principal  edifice,  was  erected  still  remains;  but  no 
columns  are  now  to  be  found,  the  greater  number  having  been  carried 
off  to  Constantinople.  Subterraneous  channels,  constructed  with 
large  blocks  of  white  stone,  which  present  an  infinity  of  passages,  af- 
ford, at  present,  the  best  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  vast  building. 
The  sight  of  these  enormous  ruins  suggest  the  immense  expense  which 

the  temple  must  have  cost  to  the  people  of  Greece  and  Asia They 

form  a  hill  of  very  considerable  size,  which  is  surrounded  by  others,, 
composed  of  the  dependencies  of  the  temple;  and  all  these  elevations 
are  made  of  fragments,  that  still  bear  the  marvellous  impress  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  Greeks  at  the  brilliant  era  of  their  national  power, . 
and  of  their  success  in  every  kind  of  achievement.*'     (P.  61.) 

Our  traveller  and  his  party  dined  near  two  or  three  miserable 
and  unhealthy  huts  that  constitute  modem  Ephesus  !  The  inha-> 
bitants  looked  pale  and  sickly.  An  Aga,  as  wretched  as  the  people 
he  was  appointed  to  govern,  seemed  dying  of  the  slow  fever.  "  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing,"  says  the  author,  "  but  the  sites  of  all  the 
great  cities  that  are  now  ruined  or  deserted  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous :  I  have  seen  frequent  examples  of  this  in  Italy,  in  the  Mo* 
rea,  and  in  Syria."— Rousseau  states  this  striking  fact  with  great 
eloquence:  the  powers  of  mute  and  unintelligent  nature,  he  says^ 
are  every  where  opposed  to  the  influence  of  man.  What  he-gains 
in)m  them  he  gains  only  by  struggling^ with  them;  and  when  cir- 
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cumstances  weaken  his  hold  they  hasten  to  retake  their  dominion, 
and  exercise  it  with  severity,  in  the  same  way  the  chemical  af- 
finities of  bodies  are  at  variance  with  all  the  phenomena  of  life : 
the  latter  seems  only  to  perpetuate  itself  by  continual  opposition 
to  them,  and  the  moment  death  takes  place  they  begin  to  exert 
themselves  with  activity.  The  general  aspect  of  Ephesus  at  pre- 
sent, or  rather  of  its  seat,  suggested  to  our  author  that  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  between  Rome  and  Naples : — 

"  At  the  hour  when  the  sun  descended  into  the  sea,  the  haimony  of 
the  lines  of  objects,  the  warm  vapour  hanging  over  the  distant  coun- 
try, the  veil  of  the  mysterious  hour,  formed  a  most  touching  and  melan- 
choly scene,  superior  in  effect  to  the  finest  landscapes  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine."  (P.  64.) 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  effect  of  that  extraordinary 
tract,  to  which  M.  de  Forbin  likens  the  still  more  interesting 
valley  of  Ephesus.  We  have  looked  over  the  extent  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes  from  the  height  of  Delletri,  and  at  the  hour  too,  wbep, 
as  he  justly  says,  tlieir  waste  assumes  the  most  touching  appear- 
ance. Walking  round  by  the  old  ramparts  of  the  above  wretched 
town,  while  the  day  was  declining,  the  view  towards  the  sea,{and 
down  on  the  vast  flat  below,  suddenly  caught  an  aspect  of  poetical 

S'andeur,  the  image  of  which  can  scarcely  flash  feebly  aci'oss 
e  conception  of  those  who  have  not  realized  it  for  themselves. 
The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  lighted  up  by  the  setting 
rays,  and  looked  like  glorious  shadows  of  some  more  glorious 
suDstances  than  it  could  be  given  to  the  eye  of  man  to  behold. 
The  Volcian  mountains,  on  the  east,  forsaken  by  the  light, 
threw  out  their  dark  woods  into  the  clear  twilight  air,  as  ii  in 
defiance :  the  line  of  water  up  to  the  SDuthward,  towards  Circe's 
Promontory  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  bore  a  gentle,  gleaming,  soft 
€haracter,  finely  contrasting  itself  with  the  opposite  black  ridge 
of  Appennines :  then  the  Pontine  Marshes,  "  stretching  their  huge 
length"  between  the  mountains  and  the  water,  seemed  lower 
than  the  latter,  and  sent  up  a  mysterious  steaming  vapour,  which^ 
from  its  well-known  influence  on  the  inhabitants,  added  a  moral, 
effect  to  the  picture,  striking  the  mind  with  horror,  as  if  its  pes* 
tilential  congregation  bore  a  living  and  demoniac  character.  The 
bells  of  the  Ave^Maria  suddenly  sounded  from  the  churches  of 
the  town  behind :  at  its  signal,  there  issued  from  the  narrow  and 
wild  paths,  that  run  down  into  the  fens,  and  up  into  the  moun* 
tains,  groupes  of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  the  labouring 
peasants  of  the  country,  who  with  their  asses  and  dogs,.3qon 
covered  the  great  road  that  led  towards  the  gate.  Their  pictu^ 
resque  dress  was  strictly  in  keeping  with  every  thing  around. 
The  sun  sunk  entirely :  the  marshes  confounded  themselves  in  a 
misty  equality  with  the  water :  the  moon  took  an  iiscendaucy  .ia 
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the  deepening  blue  of  the  sky, — and  its  familiar  face  seemed  the 
only  sympathy  the  scene  afforded  with  the  ties  and  recollections 
of  the  spectator  come  from  another  and  a  bleaker  climate,  ivhere 
all  natural  objects  wear  so  very  different  a  look. 

From  Smyrna,  to  which  M.  de  Forbin  returned  from  Ephesus, 
lie  proceeded  by  sea  to  Syria.  On  the  29th  of  October  he  com- 
menced ^his  voyage  to  Palestine :  they  passed  the  island  of  Scio, 
beautifully  studdai  with  romantic  villages,  and  remarkable  for  the 
amenity  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Afterwards  a  brisk 
breeze  from  the  north-west  swept  them  by  Nacri,  Lipso,  Lero, 
Stanco,  Nicero,  and  at  length  Rhodes.  The  mountains  of  Syria 
came  in  sight,  rising  above  the  fogs  and  storms  which  lengthened, 
and  rendered  disagrcjeable,  their  voyage.  Mount  Carmelwas  the 
first  land  they  saw;  and  soon  after  they  entered  the  small  harbour 
of  Saint  Jean  D'Acre.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  Turks,  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  carry  about  with  them  into  the  polluted 
streets  and  bazaars  of  this  place,  an  air  of  dark  and  ferocious 
melancholy.  Every  human  sense  is  disagreeably  affected  bv 
objects  of  deformity,  filth,  and  wretchedness.  Beings  that  look 
as  if  they  were  risen  from  tombs,  drag  themselves  along  half 
Baked,  with  a  sort  of  covering  of  dirty  white,  streaked  with  olack. 
At  each  step  one  sees  by  the  side  of  the  wretched  victims  of  oph- 
thalmia, the  sufferers  under  the  cruelty  of  Gezzar  Pacha  (the 
Butcher,  as  the  name  signifies)  deprived  of  their  eyes,  noses,  and 
ears.  These  miserable  creatures  rest  always  abroad,  lying  under 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio  gardens.  The  present  inhabitant  of  this 
palace,  the  successor  of  the  Butcher,  seldom  stirs  out, — ^*  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  a  starved  population,  he  passes  his  life  in  groves  of 
myrtles  which  are  refreshed  by  limpid  rivulets/'  (P.  71.)  His 
minister,  who  relieves  him  entirely  from  the  weight  of  public 
business,  occupied  the  same  honourable  and  elevated  situation 
under  the  Butcher  of  blessed  memory,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
day  had  his  salary  doubled,  and  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  by  the 
commands  of  his  gracious  master.  This  tried  servant  of  the  pub- 
Jic  is  described  by  M.  de  Forbin,  as  supple,  clever,  arid  incalcu- 
lably rich.  Our  author  was  introduced  to  the  present  Pacha, 
Soliman  ;  he  found  him  squatting  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  and 
surrounded  by  courtiers,  who  received  his  permission,  when  it  was 
thought  proper,  that  they  should  laugh  at  the  sallies  of  a  favourite 
bufibon  "who  held  a  high  reputation  at  court.  He  examined  the 
traveller's  uniform  very  particularly,  and  described  at  great  length 
tbfe  excellence  of  his  Arabian  horses,  smoking  as  he  spoke,  and 
ordering  coffee  to  be  brought  in  for  his  visitor. 

Our  author  left  St.  Jean  D'Acre  with  a  numerous  caravan. 
Barren  hills  lie  along  the  coast,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  and 
the  interv^hihg  space  is  a  white  sandy  beach.     The  ruins  of 
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Athltt  present  themselres;  it  was  the  Ikst  pc^sesston  bekt  hf 
the  orusaders;.  Its  port  is  now<  filled  with  sand,  its<  ranmiirte  aiBi 
fallen,. and  its  fine  gardens  are  stagnant  marsbea.      The  kaa 
(inn)  of  Santoura  was  found  entirelv  oo^upied  by  a&other  oara* 
van:  our  traveller,  and  his  companions  lay.  down,  in  some,  small 
cabins,  from  which  toads  and  centipedes  swm  drove  tbenu-  T^ 
town  of  Caesarea  presents  a  very  striking  sight:  it  is  ehttrely 
deserted,  yet,  strange  to  say»  stands  in  a  sKkteof  p^feot^preMF** 
vation.     The  view  of  its  ramparts,  ports,  and  monuments,  ex* 
cites  an  undefineable.  surprise.      The  stress  and  the  public, 
squares  are  perfect:  nothing  would  be  wanting  but  gates- to  its 
high  and  frowning  battl^nents  to  render  it  snsc^ible  of  defeaea. 
The  walls  of  the  churches  are  yet  black  with  the  smoke  of  iocenae: 
the  pulpit,  illustrated  by  learned  and  courageous  biebops^. still 
stands;  tixe  graves  alone  seem  to  have  si^stained violence ;. they^ 
are  open;   and  the  human  bones  scattered,  about* give  the  sole 
proof  that  man  has  once  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  this  frsgbtfiil  soli* 
tude.     The  silence  that  reigns  around  is  only  broken  by  the  mo* 
notonous  noise  of  the  tide,  that  comes  rolling  on--*Klaahing  over 
upon  the  piers  and  quays  of  the  port,  where  no  step  of  mariner 
or  merchant  ever  treads.     The  ceaseless  beating  of  the  vravesihaa. . 
here  shaken  and  shifted  tl>e  stone^work:  the  wall  of  the  lights*, 
house  is  split,  and  its  staircase  and*  chambers  are  seen  within^  • 
mouldering  away,^  though  as  yet  they  afford  a  sanctuary  to  thEe,se»«' 
birds,  which  have  there  found  an  undisturbed  habitatinn.     Sen* 
p^b  colomnsare  still  standing  in  this  towm^ 

JSfext  evening  the  caravan  bivouacked  und^  some  sycamoresy 
Dear  which,  there  was  an  abundant  well;  and  ypUfn^Rdbaiidsome' 
women!  ^'y  apportaient,  d'ua  pas  maje^tu^x,  la.  cruche  de- 
EacheL"     The  15th  Novemb^,  they  arrived  at  Ji 


Jafa^  wtiere- 
author  was  received  in  a  miserable  convellt^of  fathers  of  the. 
Holy  Land,  who.  are  obliged  to  perform  their  rites  in.a^socretr 
vault,  and  arc  a  prey  to  constant  persecution..  From  Jaia  be., 
proceeded  to  RaEoa,  wKere  he  found  the  superior  of  tbe^elfsimii^ 
fraternity,  by  whom  he  was  received,  to  be  '^  a  Spaniard  with  a  thim* 
dering.  voice  and  an  imposing. stature.  This^good  mi»nk>did  not> 
seem  to  me  at  all  to  like  the  state  of  martyrdom  to  which  he.  waa'« 
devoted^  He  gave  me  a  clean  chamber^  booking -out on/aterraite 
shaded  by  palm-ftrees/' 

From  Rama  to  Jerusalem^  the  road  pos^^  foF  two  or^threa 
miles  over  the  well-cultivated  j^ins  of  the.  ancient  Ai*imaitheik: 
a&erwards  the  traveller  passes  by  the  hills  of.  La^roii»aaU>  pro^ 
found  valleys,  wliere  vegetation  becomes  ra^'ennd  feebler  .complete- 
barrenness  succeeds.;  and  up  to  Jerusalem  o»e;trav^r^s',aa:edai]4 
sterile  soil.  The  eye  discovers  nothing  in  the  distance  but  the^- 
sigps  of  vast  natuml  eruptions  and  caiastiophes ;  dvy/ke^oi^ 
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torrents-;  and- wiildin^  roads  cdvei^ed'  wiHi  AkBtp  flints.  Tbf 
these  may  be  added,  to  complete  the  picture^  rutn^  eis-^- 
tertis,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  little  stagnant  water  lie^  fetsd 
aitd  g)>een9  with  bare  craggy  mountains  rising  ftrownd.— Such^- 
ss^  our  author,  is  the  scenery  depicted  by  Jer^ihiah ;  such  i^* 
the  valley  of  Terebintha ;  such  is  the  approachj  preparltijg- 
the  mind  for  the  awful  impression  about  to  be  made  upon  it 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem,  says  M;  Chateaubriand,  has  been  taken  and  sai^ked 
s€Nrenteen  times ;  millions  of'  men  have  l^eeU'  massacred-  within^ 
its'  bosom,  and  it  may  almost  be  said-  that  these  massacres  still 
continue:— a  person  who  would  take  lodgings  in  the  town' 
wortld  be  daily  in  danger  of  his  life,  observes  the  author  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned.  Great  cities,  and  even  whole  nations^' 
have  been  cast  down  and  destroyed : 

Gr^at  Carthage  self  in  ashes  cold  doth  He  ; 

Her  ruins  poor  the  herbs  in  height  scant  pass  ; 

So  ckies  wi^  so  pcttdr  kingdoms  high ; 

Their  pride  smd  pomp  aie  hid-  in  «a»d  and  grass  ;— 

Fairfax. 

but  Jerusalem  still  exists,  still  dra^  on  a  cadaverous  life,  to  ds!^ 
cite  horror,  wKile  these  utterly  fallen  abodes  of  past  greatnes* 
inspire  a  fine  melancholy.  She  presents  the  aspect  of  dreary, 
and' gaunt, arid  painftil  disease;  theyoflfer  the  spectacle  of  calm 
death.  Jerusalem  was  founded,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  by 
Melcbisedec,  in  the  year  of  the  world  20*i3.  It  was  taken  and 
rased  by  Nebuchadnezzar':  when  destroyeil  by  Titus  "200,000 
persbnd  are  said*  to  have  perished^  before  the  storming,  and  the 
young'  men  and-  women  who  were  then  made  captives  wei*e  sold 
in  Rome  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  a  denier !  The  historiani 
Dion' says,  that  in  the  rebellion  which  Julius  Severus  was  sent  by 
Adrian  to  quench,  585,000  Jews  perished  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  dmt  it  was  impossibleto  number  those  who- were  de-« 
stxoyed  by  fire,  famine,  and  disease.  The  whole  remaining  race 
nraybesaid  to  have  been  afterwards  sold  at  Mambra  and  Gaza,— -«• 
saraat  the  fair  of  tlie  valley  of  Terebintha  became  an  abomination- 
to*  the  Jews.  When  Adrian  nebuilt  the  city,  changing  iti3  nahie^ 
-a  hog  was  sculptured  on  the  giatesasa  rtiockery  of  its  original 
inhabitants;  and  the  Jews  were  prohibited,  on  pain- of  deaths 
frdm  entering  within  its  walls,  except  on  the  sole  day  of  the  fair. 
To  these  horrors  of  history  is  added  the  brand  of  nature  on  the 
fatre  of  the  country :  the  nelds^  says  Chateaubriand,  no  longer^' 
return  to  the  sweat  of  man  the 'promised  food ;  the  springsr 
have  been  lost  under*  the  rulns  of  generations ;  the  sterility  is 
without  sublimity, — it  is  sandy,  unpicturcsque,  and  dull.  "'  The 
iandseape  which  sutTounds  the  town  is  frightful :  on  all  sklea^ 
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appear  naked  mountains  with  flat  or  rounded  summits;  many 
of  them  in  the  distance  bearing  the  ruins  of  fortresses  or 
oonvents. — Where  the  intervals  between  the  mountains  invite 
the  eye  further  into  the  country,  nothing  is  discerned  but 
long  lines  of  rocks,  as  arid  and  heavy  as  those  that  are  more 
near. " — Chateaubriand's  Itinerary. 

The  sun  was  on  the  point  of  setting  when  M,  de  Forbin,  from 
an  elevated  part  of  his  rough  and  inconvenient  road,  caught  the 
first  view  of  this  celebrated  place.  **  I  perceived,  in  fine,  lon^ 
ramparts,  towers,  and  vast  edifices,  surrounded  by  barren  ana 
black  ground,  and  rocks  that  looked  as  if  they  had  beeiK 
smitten  by  thunder.  Here  and  there  ruined  chapels  were  to* 
be  observed :  Mount  Sion  rose  in  view ;  and  more  distant,  the 
Tugged  mountains  of  the  Arabian  desert."  Our  author,  with  a 
Tery  just  feeling,  expresses  his  indignant  contempt  for  the  poor- 
minded  creature,  of  whatever  country  or  belief,  who  should  re- 
^rd  this  lost  city  in  a  temper  of  ironical  sceptical  mallce» 
*^  Quelles  que  soient  les  opinions  religieuses,  le  seul  engour-* 
dissement  de  I'esprit  pourrait  s'opposer  a  la  sensation  de  surprise 
-et  de  respect  qu'  inspire  Jerusalem.  Tout  est  siiencieux  autour 
^e  cette  yilie ;  tout  est  muet:  le  dernier  cri  de  I'Homme-Dieu 
^emble  avoir  ^t6  le  dernier  bruit  repute  par  les  ^chos  de  Siloe  et 
de  Gehennon."     (P.  84^85.) 

The  very  day  of  his  arrival  afforded  him  a  most  interesting- 
spectacle,  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Jewish  population  of  Jem* 
«alem,  which  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat     The  Turkish 

Svemor  had  sold  to  these  poor  creatures  permission  to  cele- 
ate  the  feast  of  tombs.  <<  At  the  view  of  Uiese  captives  seated 
in  silence  on  the  sepulchral  stones  of  ^ir  ancestors,  it  might 
liave  been  almost  thought,  that  the  awful  trumpet  had  made  itselT 
lieard,  that  the  generations  of  mankind  crowded  the  borders 
of  Cedron,  and  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  dond  the  words 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow  were  about  to  issue.**     (P.  85.) 

It  is  supposed  that  Jerusalon  contains  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  mhabitants.  Not  more  than  two  hundred  Christian  fiunilies 
reside  there.  Our  author  calculates  the  Jews  still  remaining  in 
this  ancient  capital  of  their  people  at  about  dgfat  or  nine  thou- 
sand.  Scarcdy  ou^t  one  to  call  by  the  name  of  street,  the  nar* 
row,  filthy,  and  steep  passage  which  divides  the  half^dlen 
houses  in  the  quarter  ot  the  Hebrews.  Squalid  and  diseased 
Krretches,  with  features  strcmgly  marked,  quarrel  and  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  for  the  pittance  which  cluurity  throws  to  diar 
miserT.  Descending  by  a  ruined  staircase  into  vaults  that 
ivcre  felling  in,  wb«e  they  were  not  partiallv  sustained  by  a  ' 
iew  piUars  that  indicated  they  bad  been  fcMrmerij  gilt  and  setup-  ' 
auml,  our  author  found  Iufli&^  to  bisastonohmcsit,  in  the  grand  ' 
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synagogue.     Some  children  in  rags  were  learning,  from  a  blincF 
old  man,  the  ancient  history  of  the  city,  and  heard  that  their 
fathers  adored  the  God  of  Israel,  not  in  the  wretched  den  where 
'.  they  then  were,  but  under  porticos  of  marble,  and  roofs  built  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  !  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  remnant  of 
the  extraordinary  people,  whose  hands  raised,  and  whose  sweat 
and  blood  bathed  the  proudest  monuments  of  Memphis  and  of 
Home.— The  space  within  the  walls  would  contain  six  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  above  specified ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  its 
unpaved  and  steep  streets  are  uninhabited,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  houses^   churches,   and  monasteries,  are  entirely    deserted^ 
The  inhabited  houses  generally  receive  the  light  only  by  means, 
of  the  door,  and  one  or  two  small  holes  for  windows,  with  wooden, 
bars.     In  a  few  poor  shops,  they  sell  olives  and  fruits  brought 
from  Damas,  rice,  corn,  and  some  dried  vegetables :  a  group  of 
starving  Arabs  may  be*seen  devouring  these  luxuries  with  their 
«yes ;  while  the  Turkish  shopkeeper  smokes  his  pipe  with  indif- 
ference, utterly  regardless,  to  all  appearance,  of  his  own  interests^ 
M.  de  Forbin  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  which  re- 
ceived its  name,  it  is  said,  from  Abraham  himself.     David  there 
fuarded  his  fipck,  and  Boaz  and  Ruth  were  Bethlemites.     The 
rst  Christians  built  a  small  chapel  over  the  spot  where  the 
stable   stood   in  which  our   Saviour  was   born :  the   Emperor 
Adrian   substituted  the  altar  of  Adonis,  which  was  afterwards 
thrown    down  by  St.   Helen,   who  caused  the  church  to   be 
erected  that  stands  there  to  this  day.     The  Armenians  are  now 
in  possession  of  this  temple.     The  convent  has  all  the  appear- 
4ince  of  a  fortress ;  the  principal  gate  is  made  very  low,  to  hinder^ 
as  our  author  says,  the  Arabs  from  entering  on  horseback,  or  iu 
too  great  number.     The  town  had  just  been  visited  with  an  order 
for  a  contribution  of  8000  piastres ;  and  the  population,  which  is 
entirely  Christian,  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.     The  youngs 
women  of  Bethlehem  are  described  as  graceful,  and  finely  fea- 
tured :  a  veil  envelopes,  without  hiding,  their  countenance  |  and 
their  arms  are  naked.     M.  de  Forbin  visited  many  families  of  the 
place,  and  was  kindly  received.     Going  out  of  the  town,  you  see 
the  mountains  of  Hebron,  where  the  pretended  tomb  ot  Abra- 
ham is  still  shown  :  in  the  valley  of  Mambre  repose  the  ashes  oF 
Caleb :  further  distant  they  point  out  the  rock  in  a  cave  o€ 
which  David  hid  himself  from  the  fury  of  Saul. 

To  go  to  Jericho,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the 

Sate  Setty-Mariam,  and  to  cross  the  torrent  Cedron.  When  M- 
e  Forbin  took  this  journey  it  was  winter;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  air  scarcely  permitted  him  to  believe  this.  Through- 
opt  the  whole  of  Judea,  occasional  rain  is  the  only  indication 
of  winter:    <^  autumn   brings   no   fruits,    spring   expands   oo» 
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Mowers^  yet  the  heats  of  aumitter  dry  the  «oacee  of  l^loa:  it 
"would  appear  thai  cbece  are  no  longer  seasoRS  §ot  4his  unhappy 
countjy."  (P.  92.)  The  road  to  Jericho  passes  througii  nan^ow 
iralleys  and  deep  ravines,  almost  impracticdbk,  that  seemed  iiiade 
Jjy  some  recent  convulsion.  The  mountains  looked  as  if  ^ey 
were  stained  with  ^sulphur,  as  at  the  Sdlfatara  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples.  The  traveller,  ftfter  having  dese^ided 
into  dismal  chasms,  must  i^limb  sharp  and  isteep  rodss  io 
idiscaver  the  plain  of  Jericho.  The  Arabs  caQ  it  Ryali:  a 
-ccowd  x)f  huts,  butk  of  earth  and  reeds,  and  roofed  with  a  sort  of 
heath,  is  all  that  nov/  ^remains  bearing  the  name  of  this  city^ 
whose  once  celebrated  walls  are  replaced  by  fagots  of  thorns  and 
liiiatles,  that  hardly  serve  to  defend  the  cattle  against  the  frequ^at 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The  Aga,  as  wretched  as  his  subjects^ 
inhabited  a  ruined  tower,  which  our  traveller  climbed  with  mud) 
^lifficulty.  The  best  abode  in  the  place  was  assigned  him  for  the 
night ;  but  he  could  not  support  its  bad  smell :  he  joined  bis 
companions  round  a  large  lire  in  the  open  air,  where  they  sup- 
ped on  a  kid  killed  before  them,  and  broiled  on*  the  wood 
ashes. 

*^  Wrapped  up  in  my  cloak,  and  stretched  on  the  ground,  I  slept  In 
apite  of  my  bad  supper,  and  the  noise  of  ray  entertainers.  The  prin- 
jCipal  persons  of  Jericho  (les  notables)  came  to  chat  with  the  Turks  of 
my  escort, — and  the  conversation  was  long  and  loud.  We  were  all  on 
tbe  alert  ag^in  before  break  of  day,  and  saw  the  sun  vise  behind  .the- 
jpaountains  of  the  Arabiaa  de^rt."     (P.  94.) 

The  Dead  Sea,  or  Asphaltic  Lake  of  Sodom,  is  seen  on  the 
right  of  Jericho :  the  Jordan  discovers  itself  far  ofiF  in  the  distance 
€01  the  left,  between  two  small  hills  covered  with  thorny  shrubs» 
The  Aga  added  some  fresh  men  to  our  traveller's  escort,  who 
proceeded  towards  the  spot  where  the  sinful  towns  were  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  fire  of  heaven.  The  road  lay  over  a  sandy  plain, 
liuuly  spotted  with  small  shrubs,  and  some  plants  of  an  exquisite 
perfume.  The  party  was  on  its  guard  against  Arab  robbers, 
«nd  took  prisoner  a  Bedouin  whose  companions  fled  at  its  ap- 
proach. He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  get  off  by  throwing 
fiimself  into  the  Jordan.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  high,  and 
covered  with  trees  j  its  water  is  yellow,  troubled,  and  pretty  de^» 
Its  width  here  is  trifling— about  a  quarter  that  of  the  Seine 
at  Paris. 

Our  author's  description  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  contains 
nothing  new-:  he  say«,  the  Jews  believe  that,  at  <he  birth  of 
Messiah,  the  fire-destroyed  cities  will  re-appear.  From  a  hill 
formed  of  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Gomorrah,  M.  de 
Foi4)in  sketched  a  view,  which  included  the  Mount  Nebo,  where 
Jd[oses  died.    **  Searching  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  veeiiges 
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*of  the  guilty  town,  I  in  fact  discovered  some  remains  of  walls, 
•of  a  tower,  and  of  several  columns." 

Nothing,  according  to  our  author's  account,  can  equal  the 
horrible  melancholy  of  this  country.  Deep  and  dark  valleys  are 
suddenly  shut  up  by  a  lofty  mountain,  perfectly  white,  which  in 
the  twilight  might  be  taken  for  an  enormous  phantom  defending 
thepassage ;  the  crevices  ^nd  the  caverns  then  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  features,  and  the  ravines  down  its  sides  mark  the  folds  of 
its  frightful  robe. 

"  Mountains  ^r  cinders,  in  the  shape  of  imperfect  and  reversed 
cones,  fantastic  rocks,  riven,  overturned,  and  standing;  these  were  the 
objects  we  encountered  for  several  leagues,  till  we  gained  a  more 
elevated  spot,  from  whence  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  were 
-again  visible :  at  this  moment  the  sun  was  descending  behind  the 
mountains  oF  Edoin.  The  lake  seemed  an  exquisite  surface  of  lapis 
lazuli,  of  which  the  mountains  that  surrounded  it  formed  the  golden 
border.  Further  oQ\  the  rocky  crags,  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  now 
put  on  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city,  and  now  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
that  had  no  other  spectators  or  actors  but  the  kites  and  vultures. 
Immense  eagles  balanced  themselves  majestically  in  mid-air  above 
their  ancient  and  undisturbed  empire.*'     (P.  lOK) 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Sabas,  one  of  those  dismal,  inaccessible 
oenobite  retreats,  of  which  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert&of 
Asia,  is  placed  on  the  peak  of  a  rock,  and  hangs  at  the  height  of 
four  hundred  feet,  over  the  dried  torrent  of  Cedron.  Our  au- 
thor describes  it  as  the  most  frightful  solitude  he  had  ever  seen : 
the  grots  of  the  unhappy  fanatics  are  excavated  in  nooks,  and 
under  projections  that  expose  them  to  continual  danger.  Doves, 
and  a  multitude  of  anchorites,  formerly  inhabited  together  the 
wholeofthe  awful  valley  below, — it  is  now,  however,  deserted  by 
the  human  beings,  yet  blue  pigeons,  says  the  traveller,  still  float 
^ver  the  abyss.  Not  a  shrub,  not  a  plant,  not  a  drop  of  water, 
can  be  found  within  the  enormous  enclosure  of  the  monastery. 
Two  low  and  narrow  gates,  covered  with  iron  and  nails,  were 
closely  shut  against  the  parly:  they  begged  admission  in  vain; 
the  hour  seemed  a  suspicious  one  to  the  Greek  hermits  ;  and 
all  that  prayers  the  most  earnest,  and  menaces  1  he  most  severe, 
could  procure,  was  a  jar  of  water,  long-time  expected,  and  at 
last  lowered  to  them  from  the  top  of  a  tower  eighty  feet  high. 
The  poor  Caloyers  are  obliged  to  watch  day  and  night  against 
the  Arabs,  whole  tribes  of  whom  often  come  to  attack  them. 
Their  watching,  however,  is  of  small  avail:  their  enemies  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  issues ;  and  the  inmates  of  the  place  are  thus 
compeWed  to  conclude  a  treaty,  the  single  article  of  which  pro- 
vides fot  the  payment  of  a  contribution. 

On  the  2d  Jjeeember,  our  traveller  .quitted  Jerusalem,  proceed- 
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iog  by  the  Tillage  of  Jeremiah  towards  the  sea.  As  he  ap- 
proached Jafa,  by  the  road  of  the  ancient  Arimathea,  the  wea- 
ther became  milder  still,  and  be  breathed  the  perfume  of  orange 
and  citron  gardens,  which  are  planted  without  order  or  arU 
Pleasant  rivulets  go  murmuring  amongst  the  rows  of  trees 
which  press  thickly  against  each  other :  their  branches  are  bent 
down,  with  the  weight  of  flowers  and  fruits,  into  the  ronning 
water  at  their  feet,  where  they  refresh  themselves,  and  add  to 
the  gentle  noise  of  the  streams.  Noble  palm>trees  rise,  like 
minarets,  above  these  embalmed  groves.  This  is  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  from  that  of  the  cenobite  monastery,  and  of  the 
rocks  and  valleys  of  the  Dead  Sea  ! 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  pleasure  we  felt  in  plunging  into 
these  delicious  thickets,  after  our  eyes  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  spread  themselves  over  bare  and  burning  fiats,  and  our  ears  bad 
been  struck  by  no  pleasanter  sounds  than  those  of  the  shrill  and  inces- 
sant cries  of  an  Arabian  populace,  always  apparently  threatening 
and  revolting/'     (P.  132.) 

At  Jafa  our  author  delivered  his  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Aga,  a  brave,  able,  cunning,  cruel,  and  ambitious  Circassian, 
who  seems  to  aim  at  acquiring  some  day  an  independent  power. 
The  Christian  convent  here  is  on  a  tolerably  good  footing  with  the 
<;hief  of  the  government,  owing  to  the  adroitness  of  "  le  Pere 
Cur^,"  Juan  Soler,  a  sharp  intriguing  ecclesiastic,  who  has  made 
a  friend  of  Elias  Basila,  a  Syrian  Christian,  .and  second  writer  to 
Mehemet  Aga.  Le  Pere  Cure  intrigues  that  his  protector  Elias 
may  become  prime  minister ;  and  prompts,  pushes,  and  whispers 
to  advance  this  laudable  end,  without  ceasing.  The  second- 
writer,  however,  is  too  indolent  and  too  honest,  says  our  author: 
he  smokes  two  hundred  pipes  a  day,  while  he  is  waiting  quietly 
till  his  greatness  shall  be  thrust  upon  him. 

M.  de  Forbin  had  determined  to  cross  Palestine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  Damietta.  The  journey  is  far  from  a  safe 
one;  but  the  Aga  furnished  him  with  a  good  conductor.  Near 
the  ruins  of  Azoth,  so  flourishing  under  the  Philistines,  our  au- 
thor fell  in  with  a  Bedouin,  wandering,  as  he  stated,  without 
any  object,  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  mare,  with  gazelle  eyes, 
whose  praises  he  loudly  sounded,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  re^ 
echoed.  He  stooped  over  the  neck  of  the  graceful  animal>  spok^ 
to  it  as  to  a  favourite  child,  £^nd  covered  it  with  kisses^ 

Aiscalon  is  totally  deserted  :  not  one  inhabitant  remains  within 
its  walls.  It  is  placed,  like  Naples,  on  an  amphi theatrical  slope, 
forming  a  half-circle,  and  the  sea  forms  the  chord  of  the  arsC*  The 
gates  and  ramparts  still  stand :  the  streets  conduct  to  the  squaress 
the  wild  antelope  mounts  the,  staircases  of  the  palaces':  the  vast 
churches  ring  with  the  cry  of  tbejackal;and  bands  of  these  ani- 
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mals  meet  in  the  great  market-place.  They  are  now  the  sole 
masters  of  Ascalon  !  The  Arabs,  who  call  it  Djaurah,  struck 
by  its  melancholy  appearance,  regard  it  as  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits.  Thev  stoutly  affirm,  that  during  the  night  the  city  is 
often  seen  illuminated :  that  the  sound  of  innumerable  voices  is 
heard,  also  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  all 
the  tumult  of  combats.  An  exquisite  temple  of  Venus,  in  the 
Greek  style,  stands  not  far  from  the  Gothic  Christian  monu- 
ments. Lady  Esther  Stanhope  has  recently  made  excavations  at 
Ascalon;  but  the  expense  was  found  by  her  Ladyship  to  be  too 
great,  and  her  attempts  have  been  discontinued.  M.  de  Forbin 
adds  a  note  respecting  our  countrywoman,  who  has  taken  up  her 
abode  in  the  East: 

"  Lady  Esther  Stanhope  has  inhabited  Syria  for  some  years  past :  at 
present  she  resides  in  the  small  town  of  Antoura,  above  Lebanon. 
Her  good  actions  have  conquered  the  affections  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs; 
and  people  say,  that  they  are  very  well  disposed  to  proclaim  her  their 
queen.  A  ceremony,  which  certainly  would  have  resembled  a  coro- 
nation, was  prepared  for  her  at  Tadmour,  the  ancient  Palmyra,  but 
her  modesty  induced  her  to  decline  this  singular  triumph."  (P.  143.) 

We  have  already  hinted  that  M.  de  Forbin  was  fated  to  find 
the  English  every  where  before  him  in  the  East : — and  though  his 
notice  of  Lady  Esther  Stanhope  is  sufficiently  civil,  he  is  in  ge- 
neral put  sadly  out  of  temper  by  their  apparition.  An  English- 
man has  established  a  sugar  refinery  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
it  succeeds :  at  Athens  he  finds  "  rich  English, "  and  "  English 
artists,  who  measure  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  monuments 
of  genius."  At  Thebes  the  English  have  "  by  money  and  pre- 
sents gained  the  affection  of  the  Arabs,  and  ail  their  enterprise* 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success."  But,  worst  of  all,  a 
whole  English  travelling  establishment,  milord  and  miladi, 
doctors,  children,  tutors,  and  governesses,  arrived  at  the  citj'  of 
the  Hundred  Gates,  while  our  unfortunate  traveller  was  musing, 
and  feeding  his  enthusiasm  among  the  temples  and  catacombs, 
and  seated  on  the  borders  of  the  jNile,  where,  as  he  says,  "  je 
regardais  danser  les  Arabes  Ghaouazy." 

**  I  no  longer  experienced  any  wish  to  go  higher  up  the  Nile  when 
I  saw  an  English  family  arrive  at  Thebes,  on  their  return  from  the 
cataracts.  Lord  and  Lady  Belmor  had  visited  a  part  of  Nubia:  they 
travelled  in  a  very  splendid  style :  three  of  four  boats  followed  the  one 
in. which  they  were.  Husbands,  wives,  children,  chaplains,  surgeons, 
nur&e^,  cooks,,  all  chattered  of  Elephantis!  From  this  moment  the 
illusion  finishied  for  me  :  it  was  all  over :  I  even  set  off  from  Thebes 
sooper  than  I  intended, .  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  support  the  con- 
stant sight  of  ^li^le^smart  English  nursery -maid,  who  was  constantly 
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•Ivbetfound amongst  these- venerabkruitis  an  a.rose-odioured  Spenser^ 
Wth  a^paraaol  in  heriband."     (P.  273.) 

This  was  yexatious  enough,  we  confess :  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing inclined  to  quarrel  widi  our  author's  pettishness  on  this 
trying  occasion,  we.  are  prepared,  by  our  own  proper  experience, 
to  sympathise  with  his  distress  and  dkappointment.  We  well 
Temember  our  first  visit  to  the'cave  of  the  goddess, — that 

—  ■  ■  *'  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting  place  so  fair 
As  her  ideal  breast ;" — 

and  the  disagreeable  dislocating  jirk  our  feelings  experienced, 
when  they  were  roughly  tugged  from  the  quiet  contemplation 
of  the  pictui'esque  opening,  the  trickling  water,  aiwi  dropping 
foliage,  by  the  shrill  quick  sound  of  a  little  girl's  voice,  who  haa 
approached  unheard  and  unseen,  and  whom  a  sudden  flash  of 
antiquarian  scepticism  impelled  to  exclaim,  very  .mal-a-propes, 
^*  this  is  not  the  grotto  of  Egeria,  Doctor  C-  ■  ■    !  " 

But  however  ridiculouiji)  and  even  provoking,  all  this  ,may 
seem^  when  considered  in  certain  points  <of  view-^(aiid  we  oan 
excuse  M.  de  Forbin  far  thus  regarding  them,) — should  it  not-also, 
on  reflection,  strike  hrm,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  most  extraordi- 
nary counti'y  which  thus  spreads  all  its  whims  arsd  humours,  and 
rauKs  and  classes,  over  ajl  parts  of  the  earth:  whose  nursery- 
maids meet  him  amongst  the  ruins  of  Thebes;  whose  children  go 
with  their  governesses  on  an  excursion  to  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile;  and  one  of  whose  ladies  has  her  abode  "  in  the  small  town 
of  Antoura,  above  Lebanon;"  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  and  would  have  been  crowned  at  Palmyra,  if  she 
had  not  declined  the  honour.  Alexander  led  his  troops  to  the 
Indus ;  and  Rome  sent  her  consuls  and  hei*  legions  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts ;  but  to  militaiy  conquest  and  political  aggrandisement 
Eeculiarly  belong  these  distant  journeys.  What  other  country, 
owever,  but  England,  has  ever  possessed  a  force  of  life  through 
all  its  members,  down  to  its  very  lowest  extremities,  sufficient  to 
impel  a  general  passage  of  its  trades,  prolessions,  habits,  and  con- 
ditions, throughout  all  inhabited,  and  almost  all  uninhabited  places, 
m  Europe  and  Asia?  Curiosity,  and  general  activity  of  intdlect 
and  disposition,  furnish  the  principal  locomotive  impulses  to 
ihese  trips :  it  is  idle  to  attribute  the  univeratil  travelling  mania 
toeconomiod  plans:  a  French  family  would  eoonomize  at  home, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  or^  at  the  very  worat,  at  ten 
leagues  from  Paris,  with  a  dexterity  and  efR^ct  that  none  of  OBr 
travelling  economists  can  come  near  to.  The  plea  of  economy 
may  indeed  furnish  many  with  an  excuse  for  going  abroad ;  but 
the  real  causes  are,  as  we  have  said,  an  active  and  hardy  curio- 
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»ity,  and  prompt  determined  disposition.  "  Even  your  daime 
gravide,*'  said  the  old  Vesuvian  hermit  to  us — *^  they  go  up  the 
tnountam :  what,  a  nation  your's  is  !  "  Our  guide  to  the  Grotto 
del  Cane  told  us,  in  the  way  of  admonition,  that  a  great  army- 
tailor  from  London  had  spoiled  a  new  Neapolitan  coat,  and 
almost  lost  his  life  to  boot,  by  holding  his  head  too  long  in  the 
poisonous  vapour,  practising  a  philosophical  experiment.  At 
Venice  we  heard  of  a  banker's  travelling  agent  getting  into  a 
scrape  by  insulting  the  Austrian  sentinels  in  the  sauare  of  St. 
Mark ;  telling  them  that  but  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  give  the  Venetians  their  jior^s 
a|^in. 

We  shall  be  obliged  now  to  push  on  more  quickly;  for  we  have 
a  long  road  before  us,  and  our  limits  in  this  article  are  abnost 
reached.  At  Gaza  our  author  found  only  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion. The  enormous  price  demanded,  prevented  him  from  con- 
fiding himself  to  the  Arabs  of  Bakyr,  and  going  to  explore,  on 
the  south  east  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  the  desert  by  which  Moses 
conducted  the  tribes  from  Egypt^  At  El-Arych  he  reposed  un- 
der a  magnificent  grove  of  palm-trees :  *'  Ce  ftit  sous  leur  dome» 
agit6  par  la  brise  du  soir,  que  nous  oubliS.mes  les  fatigues  de  la 
journee."  (P.  154.)  He  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  desert: 
a  few  bushes  of  a  sort  of  black  thorny  heath,  scattered  at  long 
intervals ;  flocks  of  gazelles,  faintly  seen  on  the  brink  of  the 
horizon ;  a  hare  or  two,  whose  course  the  eye  can  trace  for  a 
mile;  and  tortoises  slowly  seeking  their  holes  in  the  sand;  such 
are  the  sole  objects  of  the  desert.  The  Arab  of  the  wild  is  describ- 
ed as  much  more  estimable  than  the  Arab  of  the  towns :  "  hospi- 
table, faithful  to  his  word,  he  seems  to  respect  his  own  state  of 
independence.  All  whom  we  met  on  our  route  accosted  us  with 
good  will  and  kindness  :  pressing  their  right  hands  against  their 
breasts,  they  put  up  religious  wishes  in  our  favour :  *  God  is  great 
— may  he  protect  your  journey  and  ours  ! '  "  At  the  evening  iialts 
the  Arabs  of  the  party  seated  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  began 
recounting  stories,  one  of  which,  that  seems  very  much  distin- 
guisfbed  by  French  grace,  M.  de  Forbin  takes  the  trouble  to 
repeat, — and  he  goes  the  strange  length  of  placing  amongst  the 
topographical  plates,  in  the  magnificent  folio  edition  of  his  work, 
a  fancy  scene  taken  from  this  conte  aimable. 

The  difficulties  our  traveller  experienced,  before  reaching  ©a- 
mietta,  amongst  the  marshes  and  canals  of  the  Delta,  we  cannot 
now  stay  to  describe.  He  says,  "  one  is  struck  by  the  air  of 
destruction  and  misery  which  this  town  bears,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance its  numerous  minarets  give  it  a  certain  look  of  grapdeur.'* 
The  Aga  of  Damietta  had  just  married  his  favourite  buffoon 
dwarf  to  a  poor  dumb  female  dwarf,  and  he  and  his  court  were 
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expecting  with  great  anxiety  the  fruits  of  this  union,  M.  de  For- 
bin  went  to  the  market  of  black  slaves  here,  and  two  unfortunate 
girls  were  submitted  to  his  inspection  :  for  tlie  youngest,  who  was 
about  fifteen,  and  well-made,  they  asked  two 'hundred  and  fifty 
pounds* 

From  Damietta  our  traveller  ascended  the  Nile  in  a  boat :  the 
shores  are  lined  with  small  villages ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
palms  and  minarets,  would  resemble  the  banks  of  the  canals  in 
Holland.  The  river  is  generally  covered  with  boats,  and  there 
was  an  animation  in  the  scene  which  contrasted  agreeably  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  country  which  M.  de  Forbin 
had  left  behind  him. 

At  fifteen  leagues  from  Cairo,  the  pyramids  already  show 
themselves  rising  in  the  horizon  over  the  Lybian  desert.  Dis- 
embarking at  a  small  town,  which  serves  as  one  of  the  faubourgs 
of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  first  object  that  struck  our 
traveller  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  caravan  of  Mecca.  Fa- 
tigued with  their  long  route^  the  men  were  lying  pell-mell  with 
their  camels;  and  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
appearance  of  their  camp,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  fore- 
ground of  the  view  of  Cairo,  when  this  extraordinary,  city  first 
presented  itself  to  the  regards  of  M.  de  Forbin, 

The  streets  of  Cairo  are  not  paved;  arid  they  are  often  so  nar- 
row, that  the  houses  touch  from  the  opposite  sides,  forming  a 
vault,  which  shelters  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  One  quarter 
of  the  whole  population,  which  is  composed  of  Turks,  A^abs, 
Copts,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  are  blind,  from  the  effect  of  the 
dust;  and  a  singular  revolt  of  these  blind  men  once  took  place: 
above  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  maintained  in  the  hospital 
of  Djami-el-Azhar,  and  from  this  building  they  rushed  forth, 
causing  a  frightful  disorder  in  the  town.  The  crowd  and  confu-  • 
sion  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  are  always  very  great:  files  of 
camels  and  dromedaries  obstruct  the  passages;  Africans  and 
Arabs  from  all  the  nations  spread  over  their  vast  country,  push 
against  each  other,  quarrel,  and  fight.  The  Bedouin  kneels  be- 
fore the  Mufti,  whose  train  crushes  every  body  without  scruple : 
the  populace  ill-treat  a  Jew,  who  has  not  had  time  to  shelter 
himself  in  the  bazars  6f  Khan-khaligh  or  of  Hamasaouy :  lastly, 
flocks  of  hungry  dogs  bark  after  processions  of  pilgrims  return- 
ing from  Mecca.  Such,  says  our  author,  is  a  feeble  picture  of 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  the  city  of  the  Thousmid-and^one-Ntgkts — 
**  great  among  the  great — the  delight  of  thought — the  smile  of 
the  Prophet!" 

M.  de  Forbin  owed  to  his  Turkish  habit  a  rare  privilege^ — 
that  of  visiting  the  markets  of  the  female  slaves,  who,  as  our 
readers  know,  are  intended  to  supply  the  seraglios  of  the  faith- 
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fill.    We  need  make  no  apology,  we  suppose,  for  giving  this 
passage  entire : 

<*  The  most  agreeable  slaves  that  can  be  bought  at  Cairo  are  the 
Abyssinians.  They  are  often  to  be  found  of  great  beauty.  I  hav^ 
seen  some  with  lively  and  regular  features,  admirable  figures,  the  skin 
slightly  olive,  but  smooth  and  transparent ;  their  black  hair  is  soft  and 
bright.  There  were  some  charming  women  in  the  caravan,  that  had 
just  arrived  from  Dar-four :  they  were  Christians,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  faith.  The  prettiest  were  sold  at  from  four  to  five 
thousand  crowns  of  Cairo.  It  was  much  more  difficult  for  me  to  gain 
admission  into  the  private  markets  of  the  white  females.  However,  at 
length,  I  got  introduced  to  an  Arabian  merchant,  whose  house  I  found 
furnished  in  the  first  style  of  elegance.  This  man,  who  supplies  the 
Pacha's  haram,  is  associated  with  the  richest  slave-dealer  of  Damas. 
He  showed  us,  amongst  several  women,  more  or  less  pretty,  a  young 
Circassian,  who  could  not  be  more  than  sixteen,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  beauties  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I  was  so  strongly 
smitten  by  her  charms,  that,  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  obtaining 
permission  for  her  to  quit  Egypt,  I  offered  as  high  as  six  thousand 
crowns  for  her.  The  poor  creature  raised  her  large  black  eyes,  wet 
with  tears,  and  seemed  not  unwilling  that  the  bargain  should  be  con* 
eluded.  The  merchant,  who  had  fixed  her  price  at  eieht  thousand 
crowns,  demanded  some  hours  to  reflect  on  my  offer,  and  I  heard  no 
morp  of  the  affair/'     (P.  238,  234.) 

M.  de  Forbin  describes  the  manners  of  Cairo  as  sunk  to  the 
very  lowest  pitch  o^  abomination  :  the  foulest  crimes  are  in  com- 
mon perpetration ;  and  the  Christians  are  far  from  exempt  from 
this  infamy. 

Having  given  the  scale  of  prices  for  the  ladies,  we  are  inclined 
to  add  that  for  the  celebrated  Arabian  horses ;  which  will  be 
found  to  amount  much  higher  than  ,  probably  our  readers  ima- 
gined. It  is  in  Syria  that  the  finest  are  to  be  seen  :  the  rarest 
and  dearest  are  those  of  the  race  Ooel-Nagdy.  They  come  from 
!Bassora;  are  I^andsome,  gentle,  very  swift ;  their  colour  a  brown 
bay,  and  oflen  grey.  Their  intelligence  is  wonderful;  and  extra- 
ordinary traits  of  attachment  to  their  masters  are  cited  of  them : 
their  price,  accordingly,  rises  to  eight  thousand  crowns ;  and  a 
mare  was  sold,  at  Saint  Jean  D'Acre,  a  short  time  before  our 
author's  journey,  for  fifteen  thousand  crowns !  The  race  of 
Guelfe  comes  from  Yemen:  it  is  patient,  indefatigable,  and 
very  gentle ;  its  price  mounts  to  four  thousand  crowns.  The 
race  QcelnMefki  is  beautiful,  but  less  able  to  support  fatigue :  it 
comes  from  jjamas,  and  sells  for  about  three  thousand  crowns. 
Those  of  the  commoner  species  fetch  from  nine  hundred  to  a 
thousand  crowns  each.   , 

We  shall  not  follow  M.  de  Forbin  in  his  visit  to  the  Pyramids 
und  Tbebes ;.  because  these  celebrated  objects  have  been,  of  lat^ 
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fpdfuently  and  excellently  described  bjr  tniTellera^t ^Aio^hte^^paiM 
more  attention  to  them,  as  artists  and  men  of  science,  tbae  cmr 
present  author  has  done.  It  is  as  monuments  of  antiquity  that 
they  are  to  be  considered ;  and,  as  such,  they  demand  a  learned- 
notice,  which  M.  de  Forbin  does  not  give  them.  We  have^  theve* 
fore,  chosen  rdther  to  follow  him  pretty  closely  where  hcstaleiits' 
for  general  description  and  li^t  observation  have  been  well  em^ 
ployed,  in  conv^ing  striking  pictures  of  natuml  objects,  and  of 
the  state  of  man,  in  countries  where  the  fierceness  of  nature  seenw- 
combined  with  the  despotism  of  rulers  to  torment,  degrade,  and 
oppress,  the  unhappy  inhabitants ;  but  where,  at  the  s^me  time^ 
a  poetical  grandeur  results  from  the  very  dreariness  of  the  scene, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  vestiges  and  remembrances  of  the 
glory  that  once  belonged  to  this  interesting  part  of  the  world. 


AsoB.  XWLlLr-^P^er^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,    Second  Edftioni 
5  vtolsrf  ^o.     Editfburgb,  18l9i 

JT  is  believed  amongst  certain  classes  of  the  South  that  th& 
Scottish  literiiti  are  notorious  for  scepticism,  and  still  more  noto- 
rious for  a  want  of  classical  erudition ;  that  therfacility  of  northern 
education  t^ids  to  generate  only  superficialness  and  prestensiOA  ; 
andthatthe  cold  ana  speculative  cast  of  the  natimial  phtlosophyy 
aided  by  the  austere  Calvinistic  spirit  of  the  national  religion^ 
has  tainted  the  great  body  of  the  people,  rendering  them 
at^  ixsite  conceited  of  themselves  and  contemptuous  of  others,--^ 
dogmatic  in  their  intellectual  character,  and  puritanically  into^ 
lerant  in  their  religious  predilections.  This  suveeping  opinion^ 
we  take  it,  is  muc^  upon  a  level,  in  point  of  correctness,  wiA 
one  entertained  in  the  days  of  honest  Humphry  Clinker^  tiiat 
our  Caledonian  <  neighbours  regale  themselves  soldy  upon- 
she^V  heads;  or  mxh  another,  believed  by  the  vulg^  at  this 
very  dliy^. that  to  all  Scotchmen  infallibly  belong  the  inlieritM 
ance  ol'  sandy  hair,  hard  features^  and  high  dieek  bones. 
But  although  this  prejudice  agdinst<  our  brethren  beyond'  thw 
Tweed  is  perfectly  groundless,  it  has  be«i  so  long  cherished  by 
certain  eminent  ^olar%  dignitaries,  and  critics  of  the  Sooth,  thafr 
any  thing  we  oadsay  to  the  contrary  would  be  quite  iticompiM 
tent  to  dislodge  it;  we  shall  therefore  abslaki  from < an  attenipt  so^' 
utterly-  unpromising^ — It  is  a  maxrim  trite  but  tru^  that 

"  Men  convinced  against  their  will 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  stiJl;*' 

and  this  often  holds  good  of  individuals  of  superior 'intellect  aft 
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weU  as  of  others  ^  i^  obaervatkin:  proves  tliHt  p^ejodicies*  xrw 
geoerally  strong  in  proportion  to  tbe  strength  >  of  tne  under«tanfd'*>' 
mg  that  ente^rtainfe  tbeo),  just  as  weeds «(re  liixurisiBt in  propordofi' 
tothe  riebncfiS'^ei*  the  soil  in  which  tfaey  springs  up.<^ Upon  tbe^ 
whole^.we  am  salisfiedHhat  argument,  ia  the  presetYticBse,  Troti}d> 
be  hopeless ;  and  that  the  rectification  of  this  unhappy  pnopos-* 
session  against  Seotlaod  must  be  ^iven:  over  to  the  silent  ope** 
ration  of  time  and'trutb*     Meanwhile  v/e  can  assure  the  persotfft 
ivho'hold  tbe  prejudices  alluded  to^  that  they  will  find  in  the 
writer  of  these  lettersr  a  coadjutor  of  no  small  zeal.     He  has  ^ 
indited,  three  goodly  volumes^    which  may    be  said  to  be  ^id* 
omHibus  rehus  et  quibmdam  aliis :  bat  his  leadingobject  through- 
out^ the  whole— ^an  object  which  he  pursues  wiui  a  perseverance 
that  never  tires— 4%    to    depreciate  the   literary  charaieter    of 
Scotland,  and  to  hold  up  the  attainments  of  her  philosophers 
and' sd^olars  to  ridicule  and  contempt.     Had   th«   gtmi^os    of 
this  doughty  champion  been  equal  to  his  inclination,  we  IsiiiDnr 
not' what  might  baive  b&en  the  consequence^^ — ;probftbly  erenow^ 
Scotland  would  have  been  blotted   out  from  themapx>fmihdy 
and  her*  philosopkers  of  tbe  present  day,  like  her  covenanters  o^ 
oldy  been  obligea  torfiee  from  "the  sweep  of  his  fell  sword,"  and 
coneeal  them^elvies  in  tbe  recesses  of  her  impenetrable  monntainsi- 
or  in  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  her  trackless  ;glens<^    But  ludkily* 
his-pen  aSi4iii ."  imfoelle  telum ; "  and .  althoiigb  the  book  has  been 
pu£»3d'  i»tOd:iotoriety  by  aU  tlie.arts  ofianttitorsbip ;  altlk)ugb  tim' 
whole    sqii^  of  contributors  to   Blackwood's   Ms^sine  bttvf^ 
taken  up  the  tale  of  its  wonderous  merits ;  and,  above  all,  thoogb^ 
it  isk '  fuU  «of  all  manner^  of  gossip  and  private  scandal,  ithas  been 
more  powerless  than  any-tJ^ing  of  tbe  kind  could  reasonably .bave^ 
been  expected  to  be,  .and  has  not  excited  even  a  nine  days'  won«^ 
der  among,  either  tbe  literary  or  fashionable  circles  of; tlic  nor-^ 
thern  .metropolis. 

Ttie  author,    if  not  born,   has  at  least-  been*  educated   in 
England:,  and  along  with   a  laudable  -  affection  for  her    conw 
stiitution   in>  church   and  state^   Ikis    un&rtunately  imbibed  w 
viokut  aversion  for<  every  thing  that  does  not  eoalesce  with 
her,   forms;.   We  do  not  find  fault  with  bis  toryism,'—for  we 
oicrseivBO^  etompared'witb  certain  partizrans,  may  pass  for  tortes^; 
neither*  do  we  Wame  liis-  attachment  to  episcopacy, — for  we* 
ourselves  are  true    chuixhinen.      But   we   condemn   him  for* 
the.  high  (we  might  almost*  say    Jdcdbitiml)  tone  of   his  po- 
litical opiniens.;  a  tone  quite  irreconcilcable  with  the  tempered, 
sway  of'BritisK  monarchy;  and  for  his  ill-disguJsed.hatredo8the 
established i  relfgion  of  Scotland; — a  hatr^id  qiute*  itTfeonsistent 
with  the  meek' and  tolerating  spirit  of  our  venerable  church. 
While  weceBfitttre  the  civil  and  religious  principles  of  this  writer^ 
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-we  must  no  less  condemn  his  conduct  in  other  matters.  There 
is,  we  think,  something  singularly  indelicate  in  his  exposing,  to 
the  retailers  of  scandal,  the  privacy  of  eminent  individuals;  and 
in  disclosing  through  the  press  anecdotes  and  particulars  which 
could  only  have  (become  known  to  him  in  the  implied  confidence 
of  social  intercourse. 

We  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express  ourselves 
thus  strongly  of  his  work,  because,  if  such  literarv  nuisances  are 
to  be  tolerated,  there  must  be  an  end  to  that  connding  openness 
which  forms  such  a  delightful  element  in  the  intercourse  of  cul- 
tivated minds.  At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
think  pretty  highly  of  the  production,  viewed  merely  as  a  literary 
performance.  In  many  parts  it  is  sketchy,  clever,  and  amusing; 
and  there  are  passages  here  and  there  which  evince  no  ordinary 
talents.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  too  much  spun  out, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  work,  professedly 
light  and  discursive,  which  (contains  so  much  heavy  riding. 

We  have  one  more  observation  to  make  relative  to  this  pub- 
lication. It  professes  to  be  a  series  of  letters  written  by  a  Welch 
practitioner  of  medicine,  to  his  kinsfolk,  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland  last  winter.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  <^  Peter  Mor- 
ris, M.  D."  is  merely  a  nom-de-guerref  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  baffling  the  inquisitive. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  lay  a  few  extracts  before  our 
readers.  In  making  the  necessary  selection,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  such  passages  as  are  the  most  amusing  and  the  least 
offensive. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Keview,  cannot  fail  to  pYove  acceptable  :•— 

**  Mr.  J.  is  a  very  short,  and  very  active  looking  man,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  extraordinary  vii^city  in  all  his  motions  and  gestures. 
ilis  face  is  one  which  cannot  be  understood  at  a  single  glance ;  perhaps 
it  requires,  as  it  certainly  invites,  a  long  and  anxious  scrutiny  before  it 
lays  itself  open  to  the  gazer ;  the  features  are  neither  very  handsome, 
nor  very  defined  in  their  outlines ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  as 
striking  as  any  arrangement  either  of  more  noble  or  more  marked  fea- 
tures which  ever  came  under  my  view-  The  forehead  is  very  singu- 
larly shaped,  describing  in  its  bend  from  side  to  side  a  larger  segment 
of  a  circle  than  is  at  all  common ;  compressed  below  the  temples  al- 
most as  much  as  Sterne's  ;  and  throwing  out  sinuses  above  the  eyes  of 
an  extremely  bold  and  compact  structure.  The  hair  is  very  black  and 
wiry,  standing  in  ragged  bristly  clumps  out  from  the  upper  part  of  his 
head,  but  lying  close  and  firm  lower  down,  especially  about  ^ho  ears. 
Altogether  it  is  picturesque,  and  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  visage.  The 
moutn  is  the  most  expressive  part  of  the  face,  as  I  believe  it  isof  evezy 
face.  The  lips  are  very  firm ;  but  they  tremble  and  vibrate,  even  when 
brought  close  together,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  idea  of  an  intense 
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never-ceasing  play  of  mind.  There  is  a  delicate  kind  of  sneer  almost 
always  upon,  them,  which  hoA  not  the  least  appearance  of  ill-temper 
about  it,  but  seems  to  belong  entirely  to  the  speculative  understandmg 
of  the  man.  I  have  said,  tlwt  the  mouth  is  the  most  expressive  part  of 
Ills  face, — and  in  one  sense  this  is  the  truth,  for  it  is  the  seat  of  all  its 
rapid  and  transitory  expression .  But  what  speaking  things  are  his  eyes  I 
They  disdain  to  be  agitated  with  those  lesser  emotions  which  pass  over 
the  lips :  they  reserve  their  fierce  and  dark  energies  for  matters  of 
XQore  inoment ;  once  kindled  with  the  heat  of  any  passion,  how  they 
beam  flash  upon  flash  !  The  scintillation  of  a  star  is  not  more  fer- 
'Vid.  Perhaps,  notwithstanding  of  this,  their  repose  is  even  more 
worthy  of  attention.  With  the  qapacity  of  emitting  such  a  flood  of 
radiance,  they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  banishing  every  ray  from  their 
black,  inscrutable,  glazed,  tarn-like  circles.  .  I  think  their  prevailing 
language  is,  af^er  all,  rather  a  melancholy  than  a  merry  one ;  it  is  at 
least  very  full  of  reflection.  Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  countenance 
the  features  of  which  (to  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  expression)  have, 
as  yet,  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  portrait-painters ;  and  which,  in- 
deed, bids  very  fair,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  no  image  behind  it  either 
on  canvass  or  on  copper.  A  sharp,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  deep- 
toned  voice,  a  very  bad  pronunciation,  but  accompanied  with  very  little 
of  the  Scotch  accent,  a  light  and  careless  mani!ier,  exchanged  now 
and  then  for  an  infinite  variety  of  more  earnest  expression  and  address— 
this  is  as  much  as  I  could  carry  away  from  my  first  visit  to  the  **  wee 
reckit  deil,"  as  the  Inferno  of  Altesidora  has  happily  called  him. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  the  account  of  this 
eminent  individual's  deportment  in  the  courts  of  law,  when 
pursuing  his  vocation  as  a  barrister. 

**  When  not  pleading  in  one  or  other  of  the  Courts,  or  before  the 
Ordinary,  he  may  commonly  be  seen  standing  in  some  corner,  enter- 
taining or  entertained  by  such  wit  as  suits  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  i  but  it  is  seldom  that  his  occupations  permit  him  to  remain  long 
in  any  such  position.  Ever  and  anon  his  lively  conversation  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  undertaker-faced  Solicitor,  or  perhaps  by  some  hot 
bustling  Exquisite-clerk,  who  comes  to  announce  the  opening  of  some 
new  deoate,  at  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  necessary :  and 
away  he  darts  like  lightning  to  the  indicated  region,  cleaving  his  way 
through  the  surrounding  crowd  with  irresistible  alacrity — the  more 
clam^  or  more  grave  doer  that  had  set  him  in  motion,  vainly  puffing 
and  elbowing  to  keep  close  in  his  wake.  A  few  seconds  have  scarcely 
dajpsed,  till  you  hear  the  sharp,  shrill,  but  deep-toned  trumpet  of  his 
voice  lifling  itself  in  some  far  off  corner,  high  over  the  discordant 
Babel  that  intervenes— period  following  period  in  one  unbroken  chain 
of  sound,  as  if  its  links  had  had  no  beginning,  and  were  to  have  no 
end.  *^  «**«***»•  «  The  same  powers  which  haye  enabled 
him  to  seize  with  so  firm  a  grasp  the  opinion  of  the  public,  in  regard  to 
natters  of  taste  and  literature,  give  him,  above  all,  sway  unrivalled 
pver  the  minds  of  a  Jury.    Tl^re  cannot  be  a  finer  display  of  inge- 
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nuity  than  his  mode  of  addressing  a  set  of  plain  ciMi8cientiou&flieii» 
whom  it  IS  his  business  to  bamboozle.  He  does  not  iodeedcall  u|vas 
some  have  dared  to  do^  the  majesty  of  sleeping  passions^  to  over<^a«re 
.  the  trembling  indecision  of  judgment.  The  magic  he  wields  is  iiot  cif 
the  cast  which  makes  the  subject  of  its  working  the  conscious^  jr0t 
willing  slave  of  the  sorcerer.  His  is  a  more  cunning,  but  qiitte  as 
effectual  a  species  of  tempting.  He  flatters  tlie  vanity  of  men^  by 
Tnaking  them  believe  that  the  best  proof  of  their  own  superiority  w^ 
be  their  coming  to  tlie  conclusion  which  he  has  proposed ;  and  ii^ef 
Fubmit  with  servile  stupidity,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  pluxaing 
themselves  on  displaying  the  boldness  and  independence  of  adventi^ 
rous  intellect.  In  criminal  trials,  and  in  tlie  newly-establislied  Jiuy 
Court  for  civil  cases,  Mr.  Jeffrey'  is  now  completely  lord  of  tiiie 
ascendant.**     (Vol.  ii.  p.  59 — 63.) 

The  pcetendad  I>r«  Morrift  is  mvited  lo  dine  wkh  Mr,  Jci&cgr 
at  bis  cowEOiry  heuse:  he  no  sooner  axrms  than  his  liost  «► 
fiifkts  ea  cajrryk^  liisxi  over  hedges  and  dilcbeS)  and  trottiiKg  bira 
up  one  field  .and  down  another,  to  dhow  fak  method  of  farmiiur. 
Ikiring  the  whole  ivBlk  Mr.  J.  centitrues  to  discoarse  of  Swiedi^ 
•tomips,  fioriB  grass,  red-blossotned  potatoes,  and  odier  edifying 
fiiibjects,  withont  (mirabile  dictu  !)  making  one  single  allusion  io 
law,  politics,  or  literature  !  The  following  acc&unt  of  the  eatier* 
tainment  is  whimsical  enough. 

«  J  ■  .  made  no  akeraticm  m  Kits  dress,  b«rt  joined  the  ladies  ex* 
actly  in  his  morning  costume, — a  little  green  jacket,  grey  worsted  pan* 
taloons,  and  hessian  boots^  and  a  black  sUk  handlcerchAe£  Hewliad 
Grub-street  stared  to  see  the  prince  of  reviewers  ioaucha^iiii 
The  dinner  was  exceflent — a  glorious  tiu-bot  and  oyster-sauce  for  oae 
thing ;  and  (sitesco  referens)  there  was  no  want  orchampaigne ;  tlie 
very  wiae,  by  the  way,  wlidi  i  should  hove  guessed  to  be  JeWrej*s 
favourite.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  blm  osbeMig  a  lovervf'nie 
.genuine  old  hlack'^sferap,  or  even  of  the  (|iiiet  bi^nmiess  of  Burgumfy. 
The  true  reviewing  diet  is  certsinly  Cbampaigiie,  vnd  dievilled  bisctiit. 
Bad  there  heen  any  bhie-stocktng  lady  present,  she  wotrfd  Iwrve  bten 
sadly  ^>ocked  wilh  the  nateriai  cast  isttl^  eeirverMerei^  •daring  dhtner^ 
— «o$  a  single  word  aboat  *  The  tm^et  inrew  poem*!'  Mest  of  fite 
cocnpany^  though  askl  ^itevary  men,  seeittad  to  be  uiS^  to  4!he  d^ghts 
<>f  the  table.*'     (Vol.  i.  p.  66.) 

Professor  Play  fair  was  of  the  party;  and,  oiiM;  of  .nieapactltt 
depaited  genius,  we  extract  the  descriixtioa  4)f  Hi^fpmaxtmmi 
manners.  -  Our  readers  are  aware  that  thist  diistini^wsbied  phAB» 
sopher  is  now  numbered  with  the  ilhistrknift  deed !  Hb  deorit  is 
d^lored  »U  over  fiaropie,  «ad  his  idseivionewfafehwffl  neftber 
be  easily  nor  speedily  made  good  t»  aefenee. 

''Mr.  F*- is  a  short  man,  and  he  cannotbeless  tliaa  seveBi^« 

vet  he  took  hfs  stand  with  the  assurance  of  an  athletic,  aod  posUiv^y 
fceat  every  one  of  ns  (in  a  trial  at  leaping,  viz.),  the  very  be&toi'asy^'by 
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«£tle8st  lialf  a  Keel^  breadth.    I  wits  quite  tliunderstracky  neTer  bai^fnfp 
heard  the  least  hint  of  bis  being  so  great  a  geometrician — in  this  sense  ot 
the  word.  I  was,  however,  I  mast  own,  agreeably  surprised  by  sach  a  8pe«* 
<iimen  of  buoyant  spirit  and  muscular  strength  in  so  venerable  an  old 
gentleman  ;  and  could  not  forbear  from  complimenting  him   on  his 
i^ival  of  the  ancient  peripatetic  ideas,  about  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  energies,  and  of  mixing  the  activity  of 
the  practical  with  thet  of  the  contemplative  life.     He  took  what  I  said 
vith  great  suavity ;  and  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a  better  specimen  oT 
that  easy  hilarity  and  good  humour  which  sits  with  so  much  graceful* 
ness  on  an  honoured  old  age.     I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  notion  of  his 
i'ace.    It  tt  Aot  maried  by  any  very  striking  features ;  but  the  unison  of 
fDildneta^  disposition,  and  strength  of  intellect  in  the  expression,  ig. 
too  remarkable  to  be  ttonoticed  even  by  a  casual  observer.    His  habits 
<^profottiid  thought  have  drawn  some  deep  lines  about  his  mouth,  and 
:given  biin  the  custom  of  holding  his-  lips  very  closely  shut ;  otherwise,  I 
suspect,  the  whole  countenanee  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
4in  amiable  one ;  although  the  light  eyes  have  certainly  at  times  some- 
thing very  piercing  in  their  glance,  even  through  his  spectacles.     The 
forehead  is  very  finely  developed,-r-sineularly  broad  across  the  tem- 
ples, as,  according  to  Spurzheim,  all  mathematical  foreheads  must  be. 
I  think  one   may   trace   in   his  physiognomy  a  great  deal  o^  that 
^ne  intellectual  taste  which  dictated  the  illustrations  of  the  Hutto* 
Hian  theory.*'    (Vol.  i.  p.  62, 182.) 

Oitr  next  extract  sliall  be  the  account  ai  David  Hume^» 
itoaiifljeutT  the  aaiybot  haA^tm^OsA  die  biifVH^*^n>isiid  on  ftke 
<?flfeonrInH,  to  see  the  ^t  where  that  Prince  ai  Doubters 
is  laidi 

'^  The  philosopher  reposes  on  the  very  margin  of  the  rock;  and 
above  him  his  friends  have  erected  a  round  tower,  which,  although  in 
itself  not  very  lar^e,  derives  an  infinite  advantage  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  land* 
marks,  in  every  view  of  the  city.  In  its  form^  it  is  quite  simple ;  and  the 
£at  roof,  and  stnele  urn  4b  front,  give  it  a  very  classical  effect.. 
•  JUstsidy  lichens  and  ferasiuidwalUflosners  begin  to  creep  over  the  sur- 
face^ and  a  soliury  .witiow^bush  df ops  its  \cug  slender  feaves  over  the 
edge  of  the  roof^  and  brssks.  the  oittliae  in  the  atr  with  a  desQlele 
softaeasw 

/*  There  is  bo  inscription,  excef;^  the  words  David  Hume;  and 
tbui  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  One  cannot  turn  from  them,  and 
the  thoughts  to  which,  they  of  necessity  give  birth^  to  the  more- 
tittmbTeaanies  that  cover  the  more  humble  tombs  around,  withoat 
€bcperiencing  a  strange  revulsion  of  Ideas.  The  simple  citizen^  that 
#ent  through  the  world  in  a  cdurse  of  plain  and  quiet  ex  rstence^ 
begetting  dnldren,  and  apctmmletmg  ntoney  to  provide  for  tbem» 
occupies  a  near  section  of  the  same  sod,  whieh  <;o¥erB  the  dost 
of  dMrn,  fv9ieleft  no  progeny  behiodiiioi,  except  that  ef  bis  intellect,^^ 
and  whose  name  most  survive  in  that  progeny,  so  long  as  m»s 
— .^i_-    any  .  portion    of  the  infirnrity,  «r  of  the  notelrty  of  hia 
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natQre.  The  poor  many  the  peasant,  or  the  mechanic,  whose  laho-- 
rious  days  provided  him  scantily  with  meat  and  raiment,  and  abund-- 
antly  with  sound  sleep — he  also  has  mingled  his  ashe^  with  Hiniy^ 
irhose  body  had  very  little  share  either  in  his  wants  or  his  wishes, — 
-whose  spirit  alone  was  restless  and  sleepless.  They  sleep  close  beside 
one  who  walked  upon  the  earth,  not  to  feel,  but  to  speculate,  and  was 
content  to  descend  into  her  bosom  with  scarcely  one  ray  of  hope  be- 
jond  the  dark  and  enduring  sleep  of  nothingness.  Death,  like  misery^ 
*  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.'  But  surely  never 
^as  a  scene  of  strange  juxta-position  more  pregnant  with  lessons  of 
thoughtfubess  than  this. "     (Vol.  i.  p.  184.) 

In  the  evening  of  his  days  (which  he  spent  in  his  native  city 
amidst  those  friends,  and  in  that  philosophic  privacy,  which  he- 
loved),  Mr.  Hume  purchased  the  spot  of  ground  now  occupie<l> 
by  his  ashes.  It  was  in  one  of  his  occasional  contemplative  walks,.' 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  that  he  was  stmck  with  the  retiredness  of  a^ 
certain  corner  in  the  neighbouring  burying-ground.  He  wa» 
immediately  seized  with  the  desire  that,  whenever  or  wherever^ 
he  might  die,  his  remains  should  be  deposited  there.  Under-** 
standing  that  this  small  space  was  unappropriated,  he  secured  it 
to  himself  by  purchase,  and  used  ever  afterwards  to  tell,  with. 
a  good-natured  playfulness,  that  it  was  the  only  land  he^ 
could  call  his  own.  When  his  health  began  to  decline^  he^. 
ivould  speak  with  cheerfulness  of  his  approachmg  dissolution,  and 
£ay,  that  he  must  soon  take  possession  of  his  estate.  These  par-^ 
ticulars  we  have  from  one  who  knew  him  well  in  his  latter  ye$irs  ;: 
and  if  they  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  freshness  of  his  annnaL 
spirits,  thev  also  impress  upon  us  a  melancholy  regret,  that  oner 
so  disposed  to  contentedness  and  peace,  should  not  have  beeo. 
-cheered,  in  his  last  hours,  by  the  glorious  prospects  and  pro-^ 
mises  of  the  Gospel ;  or  consoled,  while  in  **  the  valley  of  the^ 
shadow  of  death,"  by  that  peace  "which  the  world  cannot  give,'*' 
and  ^^  which  passeth  all  understanding  ?  " 

Our  author,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan  of  describing  wha^ 
lie  observed,  takes  occasion  to  9iake  some  remarks  on  the^ 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  mpde  of  instruction  adopted  . 
there,  which  are  as  mistaken  in  point  of  fact  as  they  are  o£fen$ive^ 
in  respect  of  manner.  He  possesses  a  considerable  talent  for 
sarcasm  and  caricature,  which,  with  his  present  dispositions^ 
^11  not  be  productive  of  much  good  either  to  himself  or  others*. 
The  following  humorous  sketch  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Brown's. 
class,  is  drawn  in  the  anthot's  usual  sarcastic  vein ;  it  i^  & 
^^tic^tiire  certairilvj  but  likfe  most  other  caricatures,  it  has  a 
i^ffidteht  degree  of  siihilitude  to  render  it  laughable. 
ciif,^  went  pne;  morning  in  good  time^an^  took  mjr  p1ac(5  mf|^)^»^^ 
jfiMne^%^QX}ri\(^  o^ithat  class-roop,  to  wiiqh  the  rising' ni^j^jpti^^^^^^ 
^^iji^, n9r|h .j^sort  withv;80  aauqh.e^gen^e^^^  ,  Be^ j^pg  Pp^''"" 
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arrived,  I  amused  myself  with  surveying  the  well-covered  rows  or 
benches  with  which  the  area  of  the  large  room  was  occupied.  I 
thought  I  could  distinguish  the  various  descriptions  of  speculative  youn^ 
mea  come  thither  from  the  different  quarters  of  Scotland,  fresh  fronk 
the  first  zealous  study  of  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  Locke,  and  quite 
sceptical,  whether  the  timber  upon  which  they  sat  had  any  real  exist- 
ence, or  whether  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  heat  in  the  grate  which  was 
blazing  before  them.  On  one  side  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  a  Pyr- 
rhonist  from  Inverness-shire,  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and 
ruminating  upon  our  not  seeing  double  with  two  eyes.  The  gaunt 
and  sinewy  frame  of  this  meditative  mountaineer — his  hard  legs  set 
"wide  asunder,  as  if  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  more  usual  integu- 
iiient  the  philabeg — ^his  features  bearing  so  many  marks  of  the  imper- 
fect civilization,  and  nomadic  existence  of  his  progenitors, — all 
together  could  not  fail  to  strike  me  as  rather  out  of  place  in  such  a. 
situation  as  this.  On  the  other  side  might  be  remarked  one,  who 
«eemed  to  be  an  embryo  clergyman,  waiting  anxiously  for  some  new 
lights,  which  he  expected  the  coming  lecture  would  throw  upon  the 

f'  reat  system  of  cause  and  effect,  and  feeling  rather  qualmisn,  after 
aving  read  that  morning  Hume's  Sceptical  Solution  of  Scefitical 
Doubts.  Nearer  the  professor's  table  was  probably  a  crack  member 
<)f  some  crack-debating  club,  with  a  grin  of  incorrigible  seU-com- 
placency  shining:  through  his  assumed  frown  of  profound  reflection,— 
looking,  as  the  French  say,  as  grave  as  a  pot-de-chambre, — and  longing, 
above  all  things,  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  hoped  himseir 
to  assume  a  conspicuous  position  behind  a  green  table,  with  a  couple  or 
-candles  upon  it,  and  fully  refute  the  objections  of  his  honourable  and 
eloquent  friend  who  spoke  last.  A  little  farther  to  the  right  might  be 
observed  a  fine,  healthy,  well-thriven  lad  from  Haddington-shire,  but 
ivithout  the  slightest  trace  of  metaphysics  in  his  countenance, — one 
who  would  have  thought  himself  much  better  employed  in  shooting- 
'Crows  on  Leith  Sands,  and  in  whom  the  distinction  between  Sensation. 
and  Volition  excited  nothing  but  chagrin  and  disgust. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  assembly  there  was  a  prodi- 

fious  mending  of  pens  and  folding  of  paper ;  every  one,  as  it  appeared^ 
aving  arrived  witn  thie  determination  to  carry  away  the  Dida  Magistri^ 
liot  in  his  head  only,  but  in  his  note-book.  Some,  after  having  com- 
pleted their  preparations  for  the  business  of  this  day,  seemed  to  be- 
conning  ov6r  thi5  monuments  of  their  yesterday's  exertion,  and  getting; 
as  firm  a  grapple  as  possible  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain,  whereof  a. 
Hew  series  was  about  to  b^  expanded  before  them.  There  was  a  very- 
eare-worn  kind  of  hollowness  in  many  of  their  eyes,  as  if  they  haa 
beest  raCber  overworked  in  the  business  of  staring  upon  stenography';^ 
l^nd  no^a  few  of  their  noses  were  pinched  and  sharpened,  as  it  were,  witht 
j|he.  habitual  tliroes  and  agonies  of  extreme  hesitation.  As  the  hour  be-* 
ganto  strike,  there  arose  a  simultaneous  clamour  of  coughing,  and  spit* 
ting,  and  blowing  of  noses,  as  if  all  were  prepared  for  listening  long  X» 
iftel^fctiirdi',  without  disturbing  him  or  their  neighbours ;  and  such  wa» 
Viie  IriA^'ctfoi^i'^hess  of  their  zeal,  that  I  caught  myself  fidgeting  uppa. 
i^yikhiii  aii^  de^mg  out  for  action  like  the  rest.    At  last,  ia  came 
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the  profe«8Qr»  with  a  pleosant  smile  upon  1^9  f«ci9,  arrajred^n  «  bteck 
Cleneva  cloak,  oyer  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  buff-waistcpat,  Ht 
mounted  to  his  chair,  and  laid  bis  papers  on  the  desk  before  hion,  ax>d 
in  a  moment  all  was  still  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets — every  eye  filte4 
with  earnestness,  and  every  pen  filled  with  ink.      (Vol.  i.  p.  I70t) 

As  another  specimen  of  the  autbor^s  talent  £or  persiflage^  lat 
file  reader  take  the  following  picture  of  Mr.  Youb^  th^  Greek 
Professor  at  Grlasgow,  and  his  pupils. 

"  The  true,  lively,  keen,  hair*splitting  expression  of  a  genuine  root* 
<fatcher  was  never  exhibited  any  where  so  broad  and  so  brightly  as  if> 
|he  physiognomy  of  Professor  Young.  Never  was  I  more  stronpily 
reminded  of  the  truth  of  that  wise  saying  of  the  wisest  of  men,  wbtcb 
tlie  sceptical  wits  of  the  present  age  are  pleased  to  scorn  as  much  a^ 
any  of  the  dicta  of  poor  Spurzheim,*-*  a  man  may  be  known  by  \ti» 
look,  and  one  that  hath  understanding  by  his  countenance,  when  tbwii 
meetest  him.'    (Eccles.  xiv.29.) 

*'  As  soon  as  he  mounted  his  little  pulpit,  I  immediately  hoisted  my 
spectacles,  in  order  that  I  might  scrutinize  the  physiognomy  of  th^ 
philologist  before  the  lecture  should  begin.  A  considerable  number 
of  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  one  of  the  students,  perched  above^ 
}iis  fellows^  in  a  minor  sort  of  rostrum>  was  employed  m  calling  over 
the  names  of  all  who  were,  or  should  have  been,  present ;  pretty  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  regimental  muster-roll.  The  professor  was  quitch 
tilent  during  this  space,  unless  when  some  tall,  awkward  Irishman,  or 
young  indigenous  blunderer,  happened  to  make  his  ^riirie^  in  a  manner 
more  noisy  than  suited  the  place,-— on  which  occasion  a  sharp  cuUin^ 
Toice  from  the  chair  was  sure  to  thrill  in  their  ears  some  brief,  but  deci^ 
aive,  query,  or  command,  or  rebuke*— ^  (jjuid  agas  tu^  in  isto  angida^ 
pediSus  slrepitans  et  garriensf* — *  Cave  ti^tibi^  Dugdde  M^QuJnHer^ 
€t  tuas  res  agas.*-^^  Notetur,  Pheiimius  O  Shaughnesy^  9ero  ingredieWp 
iU  solvat  duas  asses  sterlinenses  /' — *  Jterumne  admonendus  «,  Nicoi^ei 
Jarvie  ? ' — *  Quid  hoc  rei,  Francisce  Warper  f  *  &c.  &c.  &c.*  (Vol.  iii% 
p.  182.) 

We  wonder  that  this  inveterate  retailer  of  anecdotes  did  not 
introduce,  in  this  place,  one  told  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  late  Professor 
^f  Latin  at  Edinburgh.  The  learned  professor  was  noted  for  his 
ivit  and  eccentricity;  and  (when  any. of  the  younger  or  n^ore 
^ddy  part  of  his  auditors  happened  to  enter  the  class-^room  with* 
out  shutting  the  door  behind  hio^}  was  in  the  habit  of  reproving 
the  omission  by  crying  out  in  a  loud,  authoritative,  and  some^ 
what  peevish  tone,  Claude  ostium.  One  day  the  door  had  bei»i 
left  open  as  usual,  l^it  Dr.  Hill  did  not  notice  it,  his  attention  being 
at  that  moment  occupied  with  the  papers  before  him.  An  h»i 
inourist,  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  imitating  the  sever 
xity  of  the  professor's  usual  voice  and  manner,  called  out  to  the 
delinquent — Claude  ostium.  In  a  moment  Dr.  Hill's  eye  was 
xaised  from  the  paper,  and,  directing  a  stem  look  of  reproof  at 
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li»  pmntnptiiotts  urchiii  who  bud  just  spoken — Clcmde  os  fuum 
was  his  instantaneous  reply  and  reproof! 

B«t,  after  joining  in  the  laugh  at  the  ridicule  thus  thrown  upon 
the  Scottish  Universities,  it  may  be  proper  to  view  the  sabject  in* 
a  more  serious  light.  The  whole  pith  of  this  writer's  satire  on 
the  alumni  of  the  northern  seats  of  learning,  is  nnide  to  bear  on 
one  point)  their  poverty; — just,  forsooth,  as  if  wealth  and  high 
lineage  were  of  more  account  than  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
wtues  and  taleiUs,  If  he  could  prove  that  the  sum  of  thi*ee 
hundred  pounds  a  year  (which  he  observes  is  an  indispefisa* 
bis  iaceme  for  a  student  at  either  of  the  English  Universities,) 
makes  its  possessor  caljier  more  aealous,  or  more  successful,  in 
die  aoquifeition  of  knowledge,  than  another  individual  who  has 
not  above  one  tenth  part  of  thalt  amount  annually,  we  shall  then 
freely  admit  that  the  Scotch  system  of  education  is  radically  bad. 
It  would  have  been  fairer,  we  presume,  in  judging  of  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  two  systems  of  instruction,  so  different  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish,  to  estimate  them  bv  their  relative  practical  use- 
fulnesS)  and  the  degree  of  their  auaptatioji  to  the  genius  of  the 
two  countries,  and  not  by  the  comparative  expence  at  which  the 
pupils  are  maintained* 

.  The  author  says  a  number  of  what  he  doubtlesa  considers 
amairt  things  on  the  squalid  and  uncouth  appearance  of  the  ^^TTie- 
ditative  maun^ineerSj'  as  he  is  ple£»ed  to  style  them.  This,  to 
be  siH*e,  we  could  have  excused  as  mere  harmless  badinage;  but  to 
pry  into  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  laborious  and  indigent 
candidates  for  literary  honour,  on  purpose  to  proclaim  with  a 
sneer  that  they  are  dieted  for  a  whole  season  on  "  porridge 
and  herrings,*'  and  to  laugh  virtuous  poverty  to  scorn,  is  as  cruel  as 
it  is  imcandld^  The  Scottish  student,  loiie,  poor,  and  unfriended, 
—whose  daily  toil  is  encountered  with  the  heroism  of  quiet  en-- 
diiranccy  and  whose  nightly  pillow  is  damp^  perhaps,  with  the 
silent  tear  of  disregarded  merit,— with  nothing  in  the  present  to 
rastain  him  but  resolute  exertion,  and  nought  to  cheer  him  in  the 
future  but  hope — far  distant  hope,  must,  notwithstanding,  be  an 
ali^ect  of  respect  to  every  mind  of  sensibility.  He  may  well  fling 
baok  the  taunt  of  this  scornful  caricaturist:  he  may  look  his 
petulance  in  the  face  and  reprove  it ;  and,  conscious  of  talent 
and  of  probity,  he  may  tell  the  world,  in  the  language  of  his, 
own  Burns — ^*  the  manHs  the  man  for  a'  that !  '• 

By  these  observations  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
exalting  the  Scottish  mode  of  education  over-much.  On  the 
contrary  we  are  duly  sensible  of  its  defects.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  prejudiced  and  unhandsome 
aftatements  of  this  writer  to  go  forth  to  the  public  without  mark-^ 
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in^,  with  our  reprobation,  the  improper  spirit  in  which  tbej  are 
written. 

We  shall  extract  the  author's  account  of  the  advantages  result-- 
ing  from  a  course  of  study  pursued  at  Oxferd  or  Cambridge. 
He  speaks,  we  can  easily  ^rceive,  amamcte,  and  rises  to  more 
than  his  accustomed  eloquence. 

**  The  student  is  lodged  in  a  palace ;  and  when  he  walied  abroad,  his 
eyes  are  fed  on  every  side  with  the  most  splendid  assemblages  of  archi- 
tectural pomp  and  majesty^  which  our  island  can  display.  He  dines 
in  a  hall  whose  lofty  compartments  are  occupied  with  the  portraitares 
of  illustrious  men,  who  ef  old  underwent  the  same  discipline  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  amidst  the  same  appropriate  and  impressive  accom- 
paniments of  scene  and  observance.  He  studies  in  his  closet  the  same 
books  which  have,  for  a  thousand  years,  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
intellectual  character  of  England.  In  the  same  chapel  wherein  the 
great  and  good  men  of  England  were  wont  to  assemble,  he  listens 
every  evening  and  every  morning  to  the  same  sublime  music,  and 
sublime  words,  by  which  their  devotion  was  kindled,  and  their  faith 
sustained.  He  walks  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  elms,  plantains^ 
and  sycamores,  beneath  whose  branches  the  thoughtful  steps  of  New- 
ton, or  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Milton,  have  sounded.  These  old  oaks 
which  can  no  longer  give  shade  or  shelter,  but  which  still  present  their 
bare  and  gnarled  limbs  to  the  elements  around  him — they  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  Alfred.  Here  the  memories  of  kings  and  heroes,  and 
saints  and  martyrs,  are  mingled  for  ever  with  those  of  poets  and  philo- 
sophers ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  place  walks  visible,  shedding  all  around 
one  calm  and  lofty  influence,  alike  refreshing  to  the  affections  and  to 
the  intellect — an  influence  which  blends  together,  in  indissoluble 
union^  all  the  finest  elements  of  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  and  religion^'* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  200,) 

From  the  circumstance  of  all  the  law  business  of  Scotland  be- 
ing transacted  in  Edinburgh,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  that  profession  have  an  important  sway,  not  only 
from  their  talents  but  their  numbers,  in  tne  society  of  that  city* 
Our  author  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  all  the  leading 
barristers,  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Clerk  (one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them),  which  is  certainly 
shaded  and  coloured  in  a  very  peculiar  st^le  of  representation.   ^ 

^  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  physiognomy  more  expressive  of  the  >; 
character  of  a  great  lawyer  and  barrister.  The  fe^^tures  are  in  them-  . 
selves  good — at  least  a  painter  would  call  them  so ;  and  th^  upper  part  : 
of  tlie  profile  has  as  fine  lines  as  could  be  wished.  But^h^n,  how  tW  i 
habits  of  the  mind  have  stamped  their  traces,  oijeviBry  papt  of  th^efape)  - 
What  sharpness,  what  razor-like\  sJi^rpBcss^^h^  indented  its^lf^bpjift  th.a  > 
wrinkles  of  his  eye-lids;  the  eye^  th^ms^l^e^  so;  quio|c„  §g  gfjayi  ^n^^h.-j 
bafflerl8  Qf^icrut|ipy,.sij|ch  ejc^uisite,  ^i^tjni3B.er§^  bp,^  |bf  y  ^Jaiangetl^^^^^      1 
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pre8sion---it  seems  almost  how  they  change  their  colour— shifting  froip 
contracted,  concentrated  blackness,  through  every  shade  of  brown, 
blue,  green,  and  hazel,  back  into  their  own  open,  gleaming  gray  again ! 
How  they  glisten  into  a  smile  of  disdain! — Aristotle  says,  that  all 
laughter  springs  from  emotions  of  conscious  superiority.— -I  never  saw 
the  Stagyrite  so  well  illustrated,  as  in  the  smile  of  this  gentleman.  He 
seems  to  be  affected  with  the  most  delightful  and  balmy  feelings,  hv 
the  contemplation  of  some  sofl-headed^  prosing  driveller,  racking  his 
poor  brain,  or  bellowing  his  lungs  out—- all  about  something  which  he, 
the  smiler,  sees  through  so  thoroughly,  so  distinctly.  Blunder  follows 
.  blunder ;  the  mist  thickens  about  the  brain  of  the  bewildered  ham-> 
merer ;  and  every  plunge  of  the  bog-trotter — every  deepening  shade 
of  his  confusion-— is  attested  by  some  more  copious  infusion  of  Sardo- 
nic suavity,  into  the  horrible,  ghastly,  grinning  smile  of  the  happy  Mr. 
Clerk.  How  he  chuckles  over  the  solemn  spoon  whom  he  hath  fairly 
got  into  his  power  I  When  he  rises,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  display, 
he  seems  to  collect  himself  like  a  kite  above  a  covey  of  partridges ;  he 
is  in  no  hurry  to  come  down,  but  holds  his  victims  ^  with  his  glittering 
eye,*  and  smiles  sweetly,  and  yet  more  sweetly,  the  bitter  assurance  of 
their  coming  fate ;  then  out  he  stretches  his  arm,  as  the  kite  may  his 
wing,  and  changing  the  snrile  by  degrees  into  a  frown,  and  drawing 
down  his  eye-brows  from  their  altitude  among  the  wrinkles  of  his  fore* 
head,  andmaking  them  to  hang  like  fringes  quite  over  his  diminishing 
and  brightening  eyes,  and  mingling  a  tincture  of  deeper  scorn  in  the 
wave  of  his  lips,  and  projecting  his  chin,  and  suffusing  his  whole  face 
with  the  very  livery  of  wrath,  how  he  pounpes  with  a  scream  upon  his 

prey — and,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  unhappy  souls  I 

**  He  is  so  sure  of  himself,  and  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  seeming 
to  be  so  sure  of  his  case,  that  the  least  appearance  of  labour,  or  con-» 
cern,  or  nicety  of  arrangement,  or  accuracy  of  expression,  would  take 
away  from  the  imposing  effect  of  his  cool,  careless,  scornful,  and  de* 
termined  negligence.  Even  the  greatest  of  his  opponents  sit  as  it  were 
rebuked  before  his  gaze  of  intolerable  derision.  But  careless  and 
scornful  as  he  is,  what  a  display  of  skilfulness  in  the  way  of  putting  his 
statements ;  what  command  of  intellect  in  the  strength  with  which 
be  deals  the  irresistible  blows  of  his  arguments — ^blows  of  all  kinds. 
Jibbers^  cross^huttockers^  but  roost  often  and  most  delightedly  sheer 
Jhcers — choppers^ — *  Ars  est  celare  artem^  is  his  motto ;  or  rather, 
*  Vsus  ipse  natura  est ;  *  for  where  was  there  ever  such  an  instance  of 
the  certain  sway  of  tact  and  experience  ?  It  is  truly  a  delightful  thing, 
to  be  a  witness  of  this  mighty  intellectual  gladiator,  scattering  every 
thing  before  him,  like  a  king,  upon  his  old  accustomed  arena;  with, 
an  eye  swift  as  lightning  to  discover  the  unguarded  point  of  his  adver* 
sary,  and  a  hand  steady  as  iron  to  direct  his  weapon,  and  a  mask  pP 
impenetrable  stuff,  that  throws  back,  like  a  rock,  the  prying  g^ze  thA^  ^* 
would  dare  to  retaliate  upon  his  own  lynx-like  jpenetration— -What*  ^' ' 
champion  is  here  I  It  is  no  wonder  ^hat  every  litigant  in  this  cbvie'r 
banting  land,  should  have  learned  to  look  on  it  as  a  mer^  tfemptihg'^'*^"' 
ProViddnbe  to  emlt:tetainfog  Johh  Ctet^k.^*    (Vol.  ii.  p.44:— ^Ti)  ' " 
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The  following  veiMrks  on  hookaeUenfr-^vben,  by  the  wvf^ 
Pr«  Johnson  UBed  to  call  the  oaij  MfleeemiMft  of  modem  doys-^ 
ate  both  whimsical  and  just  t  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
any  thing  aimSar  befiire. 

'<  I  am  fond  of  all  kinds  of  booksdiers'  sIio|i8;  I  scaveeiy  knoir 
which  i  would  pre^r  to  have,  were  I  to  be  confined  to  one  only ;  bat 
they  are  all  to  be  bad  in  the  utmost  perfection,  or  very  nearly  so,  m 
Edinburgh.  The  booksellers  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  are  a  race 
of  men,  in  regard  to  whom  X  have  always  felt  a  particular  intereafe  and 
cujciosity.  They  are  never  for  a  moment  confounded  in  my  miild  with 
any  other  class  of  ahop-keepers  or  traffickers.  Their  merchandize  is 
the  noblestin  the  world ;  the  wares  to  which  they  invite  your  attention 
are  not  fineries  for  the  back,  or  luxuries  for  the  beUy — the  inward 
man  is  what  they  aspire  to  clothe  and  feed,  and  the  food  and  raisrient 
they  o&r  are  tempting  things.  They  have  whole  shelves  loaded  with 
wisdom  ;  and  if  you  want  wit,  they  have  drawer-fulls  of  it  at  every 
corner.  Go  in  grave  or  merry,  sweet  or  sour,  sentimental  or  sarcastic, 
there  is  no  fear  these  cunning  merchants  can  produce  an  article  per« 
feetly  to  your  mind.  It  is  impossible  that  this  noble  traffick  should  not 
communicate  something  of  its  essential  nvbility  to  those  coodnMyy 
engaged  in  it.  Can .  a  <nan  put  his  name  on  the  title^^ge  of  Mar- 
saioa,  or  Waverley,  or  Old  Mortality,  or  Childe  Harold,  without  gaming 
aomething  from  this  distinction* — I  do  not  mean  in  his  purse  merely, 
but  in  his  person  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  Your  bookseller,  how- 
ever ignorant  be  may  be  in  many  respects,  always smetia  of  the  shop— 
and  that  which  is  a  sarcasm',  when  said  of  any  other  man,  is  the  highest 
of  compliments  when  applied  to  him."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  168, 169.) 

''  Tile  bookselier  is  the  confidant  of  liis  customers — he  in  the  first 
to  hear  the  rumour  of  the  morning,  and  he  watches  it  through  all  the 
atages  of  its  swelling,  till  it  bursts  in  the  evening*  He  knows  Mr.  — 's 
opioi(m  of  Lord  *s  speech,  sooner  than  any  man  in  town.     He  has 

the  best  inCbrmation  upon  all  the  injiduros  of  the  world  of  letters  ;  he 
has  already  had  one  or  two  peeps  oi  the  first  canto  of  a  poem  not  yet 
advertised — he  has  a  proof*sheet  of  the  next  new  novel  in  his  pocket; 
and  if  you  will  but  promise  to  be  discreet,  ^  you  may  walk  backwards,' 
or  *  walk  up  stairs  for  a  moment,'  and  he  will  shew  it  you.  Are  these 
things  of  no  value  ?  They  may  seem  so  to  you  among  the  green  hills 
of  Cardigan  ;  but  they  are  very  much  the  reverte  to  me  among  the 
dusty  streets  of  London — or  here  in  Edinburgh.  I  do  love,  from  my 
aoul,  to  catch  even  tiie  droppings  of  the  precioua  cup  of  knowledge^^'* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  172, 173.) 

From  occasional  expressions  in  the  extracts  we  have  inad(e» 
our  readers  will  probably  have  gathered,  thai  the  author  is  not 
a  little  addicted  to  craDiology  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  ia  a 
vere  adeptus  in  the  doctrines-  of  Gall  and  Spurzheinu  We  be- 
lieve the  public  opinion  is  already  pronounced  on  the-  xnerita  of 
this  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  now  fairly  going  down  to  oblivnm. 
Dr.  Roget,  in  his  late  admirable  paper,  in  the  "  Supplement  to 
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the  £Q<^clop«dia  Britannica,"  has  scarcely  left  a  peg  to  hang  a 
doubt  upon :  and  to  it  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  have  an  j 
Civriasity  that  way.  The  following  sample  of  the  jargon  of  thia 
theory  is  ineffably  ridiculous — and  may  be  considered  as  a  brief 
i»ramoscopicaI  survey  of  the  oligarchy  in  the  modern  Republic 
of  Letters,  Beginning  with  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  bead,  be  goea 
on  Aus  :— 

"  In  the  general  form,  so  very  high  and  conical,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  forehead  goes  into  the  top  of  the  head,  there 
h  something  which  at  once  tells  you  that  here  is  the  loflj  enthusiasm^ 
and  passionate  veneration  for  greatness,  which  must  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  illustrious  poet.  In  these  respects,  S—  bears 
aome  resemblance  to  the  busts  of  Shakespeare — but  a  much  more  close^ ' 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  great  Corneille;  and  surely  Corneille  waa 
one  of  the  most  favoured  of  all  poets,  in  regard  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  true  poetic  soaring  of  conception.  No  minor  poet  ever  approaches 
to  this  conformation  ;  it  is  reserved  for  *  Earth's  giant  sons '  alone.  It  ia 
lower  down,  however,  that  the  most  peculiar  parts  of  the  organization 
are  to  be  four^d — or  rather  those  parts,  the  position  of  which  dose  be* 
neath  these  symbols  of  high  poetical  impetus,  gives  to  the  whole  head  < 
Its  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The  developement  of  the 
organ  of  imitation  is  prodigious,  and  the  contiguous  organ  of  pleasantry 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  This  again  leads  off  the  swell  into  that  w 
imagination,  on  which  the  upper  region  rests,  as  on  a  firm  and  capa« 
cious  b/isis.  I  do  not  think  the  head  is  so  long  from  stem  to  stern  aa 
liord  Byron*$,  which  probably  indicates  some  inferiority  in  point  of 
profound  feeling.  Like  Lord  Byron's  however,  the  head  is  in  general 
well  brought  out  in  every  quarter,  and  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  air 
with  which  it  sits  upon  his  shoulders,  which  shews  that  Nature  is 
strong  in  all  the  different  regions — or,  in  other  words,  that  a  natural 
balance  subsists  among  the  various  parts  of  his  organization.  I  have 
noticed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  people  whose  strength  lies  cliiefly  in 
one  direction,  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  stiff  and  constrained  way  of 
holding  their  heads.  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  has  the  back  part  of 
his  head— the  seat  of  the  personal  feelings — small  and  little  expanded,^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  weigh  against  the  pro-*^ 
digious  mass  of  mere  nxusing  in  fVont — so  that  his  head  falls  forward 
in  aiiy  thing  but  a  graceful  way ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de&» 
ciency  of  grave  enthusiasm  allows  the  self-love  in  the  hinder  parts  of 
Mr.  ^effirey's  head«  to  push  forward  his  chin  in  a  style  that  produces  4 
puny  sdrt  of  effect.  Tom  Moore  has  no  want  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is 
iK>t  quite  placed  as  it  should  be— or,  at  least,  with  him  also  the  sinci^ 
put  predominates  in  an  irresistible  degree.  Now  Scott  and  Byron  are 
distinguished  from  all  these  by  a  &ne  secure  swing  of  the  head,  as  if 
they  were  prepared  at  all  points*  Lord  Byron's  head,  however,  is,  I 
think*  still  more  complete  all  throughout^  th^n  that  of  Mr.  Scott.  The 
forehead  is  defective  in  much  that  Scott's  possesses,  but  it  is  very  fine 
upwards^  and  th^  top  of  the  head  is  wonderfully  capacious.  The  back 
part^ii^  both  of  their  heads^  is  manly  and  gaUanVkraking^  Had  they  sot 
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been  lame,  (by  the  way,  what  a  singular  coincidence  that  is ! )  I  have  no 
dpubt  that  they  would  both  have  been  soldiers — and  the  world  would 
have  wanted  Mdrmion  and  the  Corsair.  Lord  Byron's  head  is,  wttliout 
doubt,  the  finest  in  our  time-—!  think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  than  ei-- 
ther  Napoleon's,  or  Goethe's,  or  Canova's,  or  Wordsworth's,  TLe  chin, 
lips,  and  neck,  are  beautiful — in  the  most  noble  style  of  antique  beauty, 
-*-and  the  nose  is  not  unworthy  of  keeping  them  in  company — and  yet 
that  of  Wordsworth  is  more  perpendicular,  and  belongs  still  more 
strictly  to  the  same  class  which  the  ancients,  having  exaggerated  it 
into  the  ideal^^attributed  to  Jupiter.  It  is  better  shaped  in  the  ridge, 
than  any  nose  of  modern  times  I  have  seen ;  it  comes  down  so  straight 
from  the  forehead,  that  the  eyes  are  thrown  quite  back  into  the  head, 
as  in  the  loftiest  antique.  Coleridge  has  a  grand  head,  biit' very  ill 
balanced,  and  the  features  of  the  face  are  coarse — ^although,  to  be 
sure,  nothing  can  surpass  the  depth  of  meaning  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
unutterable  dreamy  luxury  in  his  lips.  Thomas  Campbell  again,  has 
a  poor  skull  upwards,  compared  with  what  one  might  have  looked  for 
in  him;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  exquisite,  and  the  fea- 
tures are  extremely  good,  though  tiny.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  indi- 
cative of  a  most  morbid  degree  of  sensibility — the  lips,  in  particular, 
are  uncommonly  delicate,  and  the  eyes  are  wonderfully  expressive  of 
poetical  habits  of  feeling.  His  brow  speaks  him  to  be  born  with  a 
turn  of  composition  truly  lyrical,  and  perhaps  he  should  not  have  cared 
to  aim  at  other  things.  An  uncommon  perception  of  sweetness  and 
refinement  sits  upon  the  whole  of  his  physiognomy,  but  his  face  like 
his  mind  seems  also  to  glow  ever  and  anon  with  the  greater  fires  of 
patriotism  and  public  glory.  He  should  have  been  a  patriotic  lyrical 
poet,  and  his  lays  would  not  have  failed  to  be  sung, 

,  *  Mid  the  festal  city's  blaze, 

When  the  wine-ciipshioes  in  light*'. 

Indeed,  why  do  I  say  he  shoitld  have  been  ?  he  has  been,  and  Hohen-^ 
linden,  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England^  and  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic^  yviW 
never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  British  Jack  is  hoisted  by  the  hands 
of  freemen.  1  have  already  said  something  about  the  head  of  the 
author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms— and  that  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  They 
are  both  fine  in  their  several  ways.  That  of  Wilson  is  full  of  the  marks 
of  genuine  enthusia3m,  and  lower  down  of  intense  perception,  and  love 
of  localities — which  last  feature,  by  the  way,  may  perhaps  account  for 
his  wild  delight  in  rambling.  I  have  heard  that  in  his  early  youth,  he 
proposed  to  go  out  to  Africa,  in  quest  of  the  Joliba,  and  was  dissuaded 
oply  by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  remark*^ 
ably  fair  and  florid  complexion — .but  I  believe  he  has  since  walked 
o^er  every  hill  and  valley  in  the  three  kingdoms — having  angling  and 
versifying,  no  doubt,  for  his  usual  occupations,  but  finding  room  every 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  interlude,  for  astonishing  fairs  and  wsdce^.aa; 
over  these  islands,  by  his  miraculous  feats  in  leaping,  wrestling,  apd 
siagle-stick.  As  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  I  am  told  that  when  Spun^ 
heim  was  here,  he  never  had  his  paws  off  hitn — and  ^om^  crf^iosqq* 
pical  young  ladies  of  Edinburgh  are  said  still  to  practise  in  the  sama 
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way  upon  the  ffOod-humQured  owner  of  so  many  fine  bumps.  I  hear 
Matthews  has  borrowed  for  his  *  At  Home^*  a  saying  whicn  originally 
belongs  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  When  Dr.  Spurzheimy  (or  as  the 
Northern  Reviewers  very  improperly  christened  him  in  the  routs  of 
Edinburgh^  Dotisterswivfl,) — when  the  Doctor  first  began  to  feel  out 
the  marks  of  genius  in  the  cranium  of  the  pastoral  poet,  it  was  with 
some  little  d&culty  that  Mr.  Hogg  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
drift  of  his  curiosity.  After  hearing  the  Doctor's  own  story—*  My 
dear  fellow/  quoth  the  Shepherd,  *  if  a  few  knots  and  swells  make  a 
skull  of  genius,  I've  seen  mony  a  saft  chield  get  a  swapping  organization 
in  five  minutes  at  Selkirk  tryst.' "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  337—341.) 

We  should  deem  our  account  of  these  volumes  defective,  if  we 
did'not  quote  the  account  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  has  recently  ex- 
alted the  pulpit-eloquence  of  Scotland  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  re- 
putation. ' 

**  You  have  read  his  Sermons,  and  therefore  I  need  not  say  anything 
about  the  subject  and  style  of  the  one  I  heard,  because  it  was  in  all  re- 
spects very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  printed.  But  of  all  human 
compositions,  there  is  none  surely  which  loses  so  much  as  a  sermon 
does,  when  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  solitary  student 
in  his  closet — and  not  to  the  thrilling  ears  of  a  mighty  mingled  con- 
gregation, through  the  very  voice  which  Nature  has  enriched  with 
notes  more  expressive  than  words  can  ever  be  of  the  meanings  and 
feelings  of  its  author.  Neither,  perhaps,  did  the  world  ever  possess 
any  orator,  whose  minutest  peculiarities  of  gesture  and  voice  have 
more  power  in  increasing  the  effect  of  what  he  says — ^whose  delivery, 
in  oth^r  words,  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  excellence 
of  his  oratory,  more  truly  than  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  And  yet, 
were  the  spirit  of  the  man  less  gifted  than  it  is,  there  is  no  question 
these  his  lesser  peculiarities  would  never  have  been  numbered  among 
his  points  of  excellence.  His  voice  is  neither  strong  nor  melodious. 
His  gestures  are  neither  easy  nor  graceful ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely rude  and  awkward— his  pronunciation  is  not  only  broadly  na- 
tional, but  broadly  provincial — distorting  almost  every  word  he  utters 
into  some  barbarous  novelty,  which,  had  his  hearer  leisure  to  think  of 
such  things,  might  be  productive  of  an  effect  at  once  ludicrous  and  of- 
fensive in  a  isingular  degree. 

**  But  of  a  truth,  these  are  things  which  no  listener  can  attend  to  whilel 
this  great  preacher  stands  before  him,  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of 
the  most  commanding  eloquence,  and  swaying  all  around  him  with  its 
imperial  rule.    At  first,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  make  one  suspect 
wlmt  riches  are  in  store.   He  commences  in  a  low  drawling  key,  which 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  solemn-^and  advances  from  sentence 
to  sent;ence,  and  from  paragra|)h  to  paragraph,  while  you  seek  in  vain 
to.eateb.a  single  echo,  that  gives  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come.  ' 
ISere  iti,  oii  the  contrary,  an  appearance  of  constraint  about  him,  thit  • 
afeots^te^' distresses  you— you  are  afraid  that  his  breath  is  weak,  afad 
thaeevetf'thier  slight  exeition  he  makes  may  be  too  touch  for  it    But ' 
ih6ttif^idi  What  taifeld  richDesnk  doei»  this  ika  preliminary  ^ktaiki  maki^^^ 
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f&e  glories  of  his  eloqaence  to  stiine  &rth,  wtien  the  heated  spirit  8t 
length  shakes  from  it  its  chill  confining  fetters,  and  hurats  out  ehite 
-and  rejoicing  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  dls-imnrisoned  wings!— ^'^ 
(Vol,  iii.  p.  270—272.) 

But  by  far  the  most  auraBiBg  sketch  in  the  whole  work^  is  the 
Mithor's  delineation  of  a  Glaagovr  radkaL  Tbou^  we  kave  aiU 
ready  exeeeded  our  limits,  iv«  cannot  withhold  this  strikinj^  pi^ 
ture  from  ottr  readers ;  with  it,  howeveri  we  must  con^kHle. 

**  Seeing  that  I  could  easily  amuse  myself  in  diis  place,  my  friendf 
left  me  to  myself,  and  went  off  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  town.  I  ccyntmnedt 
my  itroH  akifig  the  breesy  hanlcs  of  the  riY^er^r  a  omsiAeraMe  s^ce 
--4»atat  leogtS  Ibcmd  myself  a  little  ^igaed,  end  sat  dews  on  one  df 
the  bencheiy  which  occur  every  now  and  then  by  the  side' of  the  walla. 
I  had  not  sat  long  till  I  perceived  a  brother  lounger  advancing  tawaiids 
me  from  the  opposite  direction,  in  a  meditative  attitude  ;  and,  survey- 
ing the  man,  I  thought  I  could  distingoish  him  to  be  one  of  that  class 
of  philosophical  weavers,  with  which  the  west  of  Scotland  is  known  to 
be  so  plentifully  stocked.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  Tiie  man  edged  to^ 
wards  the  bench,  and  soon  took  his  place  within  a  yard  of  me^  with  an 
air  of  infinite  composure.  Being  seated,  he  cast  one  6r  two  sidelong 
glances  upon  me,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  in  a  very  speculative  stare 
upon  the  water,  which  rippled  within  a  little  distance  of  his  feet — while 
I,  on  my  part,  continued  less  politely  to  study  him  with  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  and  a  craniologist*  He  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  pierson^ 
with  a  bend  forward,  acquired,  no  doubt,  through  the  stooping  de» 
inanded  by  his  vocat4on-*-considerably  in-kneed  and  i^play^footed — 
but  apparently  strong  enough  and  nervoua  in  every  part  of  his  mnsca^ 
lu*  frame.  He  was  clad  in  a  vefy  respectabfe  short  coat  of  blue— a 
waistcoat  of  deep  yellow  ground,  with  thin  purple  and  green  stripes 
erosfling  each  other  upon  it— a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches,  tmbattonei 
at  the  knees — a  thick  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  hanging  loosely  about 
his  legs — and  a  dark  red-coloured  cravat.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  he  took  off  his  hat  to  cool  Trim- 
celf,  the  few  lank  hairs  which  escaped  from  bek>w  a  small  striped 
Bight-cap  on  the  top  of  his  cranium,  were  evidently  of  the  same  class 
with  those  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet — the  *  sable  silvered/  As  to  h& 
fi^e,  its-  language  was  the  perfection  of  self-importafit  nonchalance* 
A  bitter  grin  of  settled  scepticism  seemed  to  be  planted  fVom  hrs  no&^ 
UH  on  either  side,  down  almost  to  the  peak  of  his  long  iltis^hi  chin — 
his  eye-brows  were  scanty  and  scraggy,  but  di^awn  together  in  a  cynicd 
sort  of  knot — and  altogether  the  personage  gave  one  the  fdea  of « 
great  deal  of  ^lum  shrewdness  in  a  smalf  way — I  should  trave  men-^ 
donedthat  he  had  a  green  apron  (the  symbol  of  his  trade),  wrapped 
about  hfs  middle  beneath  Iris  wpper  garment — and  that  he.hefdammi- 
BeE  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  twined  hard  in  his  left  fcmd.  *  Thi«  h 
a  hot  day,  &iend,^  said  I,  wilfing  to  enter  a  little  into  coivv«rsati0& 
The  feUow^s  features  involuntarily  relaxed  themselves  a  Httfe  on  tffie 
greeting,  and  he  answered  very  civilly,  *  Middling  warm;,  rffi— YeflB 
nave  t)een  takmg  a  walk?  ' — '  1  have,*  said  I,  *  and  1  am  g^dl  tsnm 
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tilis  wftf,  fer  { think  tbe  town  lopks  better  from  wfi^re  we  arellran 
amywlv^e  elte  i  hmte  been.'—*  Yell  be  only  a  stranger,  sir  ? — Indeed, 
i  nngbt  harfe  kerwM  by  yotir  kngaage  ye  were  fra  thet«mth/  •  I 
tmly  feame  to  Gksgow  two  days  ago,*  said  I. — '  Glasgow's  a Teiy  grand 
ie«^ty  »o©,  «r^-ft  very  grand  ceety — there's  no  the  lilce  o't  in  Scotlaod 
iiotfe«rer.  I  have  aeen  Manchester  in  my  time,  but  GJasrgow  clean 
litRgs  baith  it  and  E<)inbnrgh,  and  I  believe  it  does  most  placesr— weVe 
«•  noble  Sftuacibn  here,  sir— a  pretty  river,  "navigable  qnitc  up  to  the- 
Broomtelaif,  for*  sloops,  brigs,  and  g{d)barts,  and  it  might  be  msulepass* 
■Me  ^uiie  tip  to  Hanrilton,  but  the  folk  here  are  keen  to  keep  rt  to 
Cbewselves — and  it's  nattira!  it  should  be  sae.* — '  The  weather  is,  in 
general,  very  wet  hereabotits  ?  *  said  I,  •  you  have  very  seldom  any  - 
mjcb  screlch  of  iky  weatiier  m  the  present* — *  Very  seldom,  sir;  and 
I  thiiiiJc  ft  may  be  dooted  whether  it  fs  not  lucky  it  is  sae^ — the  agricul* 
turist^  oo  question,  is  against  the  lang  weets,  but  the  commercial  inter«> 
est  IS  u^»perme6t  here,  «ir;  and  what  wad  coxaci  of  the  Monkland 
Canal,  timik  ye,  if  we  had  not  a  perpetual  drizzfe  to  keep  the  springs 
nvawk^f  There's  reason  for  a*  thing,  sir — ^if  fofk  could  see  it.' — *  18 
fiial  the  last  hcMnber  ^f  the  Review,  friend  ?  *  said  I,  *  has  it  just  cotne 
out  ?  * — *  It  is  the  ]ast  nomber,  sir,  but,  it  Is  not  just  come  oot — f  ken 
Bttt  how  it  is,  font  altbo'  I've  gaae  every  other  mommg  to  the  feebrary, 
I've  sewer  been  able  to  get  a  baud  o^t  tiUt  yestreen-— 4tnd  noo  that  I 
bave  gotten  it— I  tbtnk  not  that  muckle  o*t — it*s  very  rfn^A.'— 

•  Driegh^  said  I,  *  I  am  sorry  I  den't  just  understand  you — what^  tlw 
mcsannig  of  the  word,  friend,  ^you  pleased — ^l  am  bat  a  new  comer, 
Mid  doot  yet  understand  the  Scots  quite  so  well  as  I  couhl  widi«'-«— 

*  Tf otb,*  cried  the  fellow,  with  a  most  gracious  smile,  *  its  nae  wonder 
albeva^  ye  shoofd  not  tfdt  me  up — ^ane'stae  muckle  in  the  habit  trf  con* 
veraieff  with  people  that  knows  nathing^  but  Scots,  that  ane  really  for- 
gets what  usesays  when  ane  meets  with  a  stranger,  lyriegh^  ye  see, 
OMaii^  ju^l  a  kind  o^  Rtixture  of  dryness  and  dreariness,  like  a*  lang 
90ad  atween  twa  brick  walls  or  sae — the  Review's  sairly  fallen  off— but 
they  tay  Jeffirej's  sae  nnidcle  ta'en  up  with  the  hiw  that  he  has  littfe 
tane  for  tbae  things  by  what  he  used  to  faave-^and  Horner,  he^s  game 
-—be  waa  e  fine  l»d«— weeJ  worth  the  hale  bang  c^  them — his  report  on 
tike  bulUeft  always  seefned  to  me  to  be  a  matsterly  performance.  Bttt 
'We  liftve  aye  Harry  Btoagbam — and,  under  correction,  we  have  iSrr 
Franeis  B^irde^  sir,  winch  is  better  still.  He*s  the  puir  mmi^s  friend 
—4  would  fo  God  that  cfiap  war  whare  he  suld  be.*—*  Sir  Prancia,* 
iSttd  1,  ^isoertamfy  a  very  elegant  speaker^^and,  I  believe,  a  very 
wett-^neainag  gentleman*— bnt  where  would  you  have  him  ?  '-^*  At 
tbe  kedd,  sif^— at  the  bead  and  tbe  helm-— there's  no  salvation  lor 
Btritaifi  unless  Bordett  get  his  wayr^bere*Q  soon  be  a  dooveome  wi*' 
gQww:  folk-— and  tbat  waR  b«  seen* — *  Are  the  weanters  hereabouts  dis-' 
em0ie0ttd  witfc  ihepvesent  atateof  tbin^in  general f'  (said  I;  *or 
tPt  yea  singtilar  in^  your  optmom  id>out  poUtitai  matters? — f  have 
lNHirdeg<Kttl<defl9  tifliie-niefi.  of  your  jrrofessic^ii  ititbrs  ne^boiirhooft 
-J^-^iidf  I  eee  f  baire  not  been  unsinfemTed.  Some  y«srrs  ago«  several 
€lla»gmr  oi^d  Farisley  weaw^ers  Ivere  exannned  before  tbe  House  df 
Ooni^foo^,  and  'A^  ^t  great  credit  for  tbe  appearance  they  made.*— 
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*  Tvoth^'  replied  my  friend,  '  there's  no  qaestion  the  maist  feck  o*  u» 
are  a  little  iJl-pIeased  with  the  gate  things  are  ganging — but  as  you  8ay» 
BiXt  the  operatives  here  are  a  tolerably  well-informed  class — ^we  tak  a 
philosophical  view  of  what's  gaun  on — but  we  have  nane  of  your  ram- 
paging Luddite  gowks  hereawa.  Na,  na — we  had  a  braw  lesson  in  the 
ninety-three,  and  it  will  no  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry— let  me  tell  you 
that,  sir.  We  have  an  auld  Scotch  saying — the  burnt  bairn  dreaiis  the 
fire*  But,  as  Dauvid  Hume  says,  honest  man,— there's  no  resisting  the 

mL  *.    i...  11    .    Ml  •before 

was 
.    .  «  '  Works 

of  that  kind,'  said  I,  '  are  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  as  well  as  minis- 
tries and  governments--^the  Review  might  easily  be  revived  surely — 
there  is  no  want  of  ability  in  Scotland.'     '  We're  muckle  beholden  to 
you,  I'm  sure,'  said  he,  with  another  still  sweeter  smile — <  I  believe  it 
18  pretty  weel  acknowledged  noo  that  this  is  the  country  for  abeelity ; 
and  yet  I  suppose  it  is  no  sae  muckle  ony  natural  superiority  on  oor 
part,  but  just  oor  education  chat  lifts  us  so  much  above  our  neighbours. 
I  know  what  the  state  of  the  English  nation  is  mj(^ell — I  once  wrought 
the  most  of  twa  years  with  M'Taffie  and  Company,  in  Manchester.' 
<  You  have  all  the  advantage,'  said  I,  <  of  being  taught  to  read  and 
write — that  is  a  great  blessing,  for  which  you  are  obliged  to  your  Kirk.' 
^  Ye  have  mentioned  the  greatest  of  oor  obligations  to  it  with  which  I 
am  acquanted — it  wad  be  weel,  in  my  mind,  if  Parochial  Schools  were 
a'  the  kirk  establishment  in  Scotland.' — 'You  are  aDissenter,l8uppose? ' 
said  I. — *  No,  truly,'  was  his  answer — *  there  would  be  few  Seceders, 
if  a'body  cared  as  little  about  thae  things  as  I  do.    But  the  world  will 
become  enlightened  bit  by  bit.    Dauvid  Hume  has  weel  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  resisting  the  silent  progress  of  opinion.     What  think 
you,  sir,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  species  ?  '     <  la 
truth,  friend,'  said  I,  '  that  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  any  very  determinate  opinion ;  but  I  think  you  said 
you  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  dissenting  bodies  here.    You  go  to 
church,  then,  I  suppose,  in  spite  of  any  of  your  little  objections  to  the 
establishment.' — *  Objections  i — Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I  have  nae  objec- 
tions to  thej church;  m  the  present  state  of  things,  I'm  persuaded  the 
kirk  is  as  good  as  any  thing  that  could  be  put  in  its  place — and  I'na  far 
from  being  clear  that  it  would  do  to  want  some  religious  establishment 
for  some  time  to  come  yet. — If  poor  Thomas  Paine  had  been  spared 
—but  perhaps— -"^taking  himself  up) — perhaps  ve  may  be  of  anoth^ 
way  of  thinking;  I  wish  to  say  nothing  unceevil,'  added  he,  with  a 
most  condescending^rin,— *  I  hope  I  shall  always  respect  the  preju- 
dices of  my  fellow-citizens— they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  however 
erroneous. — '  My  good  friend,'  said  I,  '  do  not  put  yourself  into  any 
alarm ;  I  assure  you  my  feelings  are  in  no  danser.    i  am  to  suppose 
that  you  don't  make  a  practice  of  going  to  church.    Does  not  that 
apjpear  singular  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  sive  offence  to  the  xna* 
jority  ? '    <  Troth,'  said  he,  *  to  teli  you  the  plam  fact,  I  would  not  be 
ao  very  heeding  about  the  majority  oot  of  doors— but  a  person  of  a 
liberal  turn  in  my  line  of  life,  caimot  dways  be  quite  siixe  of  peace  in 
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Ms  own  house  and  home.  Tlie  women,  says  Hume,  were  always  the 
chief  friends  of  every  superstition;  and  so  I  find  it  sir,  and  that  ia 
tny  own  family.  I've  an  auld  mither,  sir,  a  guid  body  too,  in  her  way^ 
that  keeps  me  in  perfect  helt  water.  I  cannot  bring  in  Sandys 
Spreul],  and  Jamie  Jamieson,  and  one  or  two  more  friends,  to  talk  over 
a  f&'w  philosophical  topics  on  a  Sabbath  at  e'en, — but  we're  worried- 
clean  worried— with  the  auld  wife's  bergin  about  infidelity  and  scofi* 
ing — and  sic  like — why,  it's  only  Martinmas  was  a  year,  that  when  I 
-was  reading  a  passage  from  the  Review,  she  gruppit  the  book  fairljf 
oot  of  mv  hand,  and  had  it  at  the  back  o'  the  coal,  and  in  a  low,  before 
ye  could  say  Jack  Robinson — but  I  bear  with  a'  that — as  for  the  bairns^ 
I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  her  to  tak  her  ain  way  wi'  them» 
Puir  things,  they'll  get  light  in  time.' — *  I  think  you  mentioned  that 
you  get  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  a  public  library,'  said  I,  •  pray 
what  sort  of  a  library  is  it— and  how  are  these  things  managed  amon^ 
you  here  ?  * — *  Oh — ^just  in  a  small  way,  no  doubt,  as  suits  our  means 
—-but  we  have  a  pretty  collection  in  our  librarj'  noo — we're  aye  on  the 
increase — even  in  the  warst  times  of  a*  we  never  would  hear  of 
parting  with  our  boobs — we  have  David  Hume's  Essays,  and  several 
volumes  of  his  Histories — ^we  have  Adam  Smith — and  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding — and  Voltaire's  Novels — and  Lord  Laudfer- 
dale's  Inquiry — and  the  Pleasures  of  Hope — and  Tannahill's  Poems — 
the  Queen's  Wake — and  Strutliers — and  Robin  Burns,  that's  worth  a* 
the  poets  that  ever  tried  the  trade,  in  my  humble  mind — and  we  have 
very  nearly  a  complete  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia — and  we  have  the 
Edinburgh  Review  from  the  very  beginning  bound  up,  all  but  the  three 
last  numbers— and,*  added  he,  sinking  his  voice — *  we  have  twa  copies 
of  the  Age  of  Reason — and  a  gay  wheen  odds  and  ends  besides,  that 
"%ve  would  not  fain  have  ony  body  see  but  oorsells — ^but  I'm  sure,  sir> 
an  intelligent  stranger  like  3'ou  might  see  our  puir  collection,  if  you 
would  do  us  the  favour  to  look  at  it.' — *  I  am  very  much  your  debtor^,*' 
said  I—*  and  have  you  no  meetings  of  a  regular  kind  to  discuss  the 
subjects  of  all  your  reading  ?  * — *  Why,  yes,*  be  said ;  *  we  are  pretty 
regular  in  the  winter  time — the  Sabbath  nights  for  ordinary — and  as 
for  simmer,  we  commonly  take  a  walk  to  Ruglen,  four  or  five  ofus> 
and  have  a  quiet  crack  during  sermon  time  at  auld  Jock  Blair's — him 
that  was  in  trouble  lang  with  Thomas  Muir — he  keeps  a  public  there 

DOO.' 

"I  would  gladly  have  prolonged  the  conversation  a  little  farther, 
but  I  heard  the  hour  at  which  I  was  engaged  sounded  deep  and  hollow 
from  the  huge  clock  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which  all  the  minor  horologes 
4[)f  the  city  made  ready  response  in  their  various  tones  of  shrillness  and 
clamour.     I  was  therefore  obliged  to  bid  the  weaver  good  bye — and 

to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  hotel,  and  from  thence  to  Mr. 's. 

What  a  sad  picture  is  here  of  the  state  of  these  conceited  creatures  I* 
Truly,  I  would  Jiope  this  fashion  of  superficial  infidelity  may  not  he  ftip 
from  going  out  altogether,  now  it  has  got  so  very  low  down  in  the 
scAle.  After  I  had  walked  a  good  many  paces  towards  the  city,  I 
looked  back  to  the  bench  where  I  had  been  sitting,  and  could  scarcely 
coiitafn' my  laughter,  when  Isaw  the  disciple  of  David  Iliime  sitting  - 
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inrith  his  arms  folded  solemnly  upon  his  breast,  drowned,  apparectl}',  to 
the  very  edge  of  his  greasy  nlgbt-cap,  in  some  of  the  same  profound 
meditations  from  which  my  intrusion  had  for  a  little  space  withdrawn 
him."     (Vol.  iii.  p.  207—218.) 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this  is  an  authentic  spe- 
cimen of  that  pestilent  genius  which,  within  these  few  weeks,  has 
excited  the  alarming  riots  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  It  is  lament- 
able, yet  somewhat  curious,  to  think  that  Glasgow,  which,  in  the 
older  times,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  rigid  and  gloomy  co- 
venanters, is  now  the  rendezvous  of  infidels  and  scoffers.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  extremes. 

After  the  remarks  we  made  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  and 
the  quotations  we  have  furnished  in  the  course  of  it,  we  may  now 
say,  without  a  paradox,  that  this  work  is  at  once  very  creditable 
and  very  discreditable  to  the  author. 

We  almost  forgot  to  state  that  the  book  is  adorned  with  prints 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  to 
say  the  most,  they  are  by  no  means  striking  likenesses. 


Art.  XIX.— MoraZ  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners, 
Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Rejections  on  Prayer,  by  Hannah 
More.    8vo.     London,  1819. 

To  the  eye  of  the  moralist,  the  world  has  at  this  moment,  if 
not  a  picturesque,  at  least  a  very  interesting  and  affecting  atti- 
tude. Although  the  varieties  of  human  character  can  never  be 
said  to  unite  in  a  pleasing  effect  like  a  natural  scene  diversified 
by  the  rugged  and  the  smooth,  by  woods  and  precipices,  torrent* 
and  streams,  rocky  caverns  and  green  pastures,  yet  the  bad 
amongst  us,  though  neither  by  themselves  nor  in  combination 
agreeable,  do  yet  give  a  certain  relief  to  virtue,  and  render  it 
more  lovely  by  opposition.  To  him  whose  heart  disposes  him  to 
meditate  often  upon  the  state  of  mankind  in  relation  to  their 
best  interests,  and  to  contemplate  with  a  sympathizing  concern  the 
varied  scene  of  moral  character  which  lies  spread  before  him— 
on  the  one  side,  the  votaries  of  vice,  the  slaves  of  ambition,  and 
the  murderers  of  quiet, — on  the  other,  the  humble,  the  happy, 
and  the  holy  few,  who  live  in  consistency,  charity,  and  peace j 
Mid  the  vast  intervening  space  between  these  extremes  filled  with 
ambiguous  worth  and  undecided  principle,  with  the  vacillating, 
the  vain,  the  superficial,  and  the  self-satisfied,  the  present  epocn 
presents  a  prospect  replete  with  hope  and  terror,  speculation  and 
alarm.     In  the  moral  landscape  of  the  times  are  seen  numerous 
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groups  with  more  or  less  zeal  and  discretion  promoting  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  the  young,  others  charging  theni- 
selves  with  the  discipline,  and  moral  arrangement  of  prisons,  a 
large,  proportion  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, numerous  others  united  in  the  holy  commerce  of  carrying 
to  the  heathen  abroad  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  Jew  at 
home  the  blessed  opportunity,  under  God's  grace,  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  rejected  Saviour;  but  as  our  view  expands  itself 
beyond  these,  cultivated  and  fair  enclosures,  the  region  round, 
with  all  its  masses  of  population,  presents  a  scene  of  ratal  fertility 
in  which  the  workers  of  mischief  have  too  successfully  labourea 
to  cover  the  surface  with  a  rank  and  poisonous  vegetation^ 
Of  arts  so  popular,  malice  so  ingenious,  efforts  so  systematic, 
as  are  now  combined  for  the  ruin  of  a  great  people  by  their 
own  agency  and  self-devotion  to  misery,  history  has  no  pre- 
cedent. The  reason  of  man  has  been  ever  prone  to  resist 
the  revelation  of  Qpd,  and  the  government  of  his  providence ; 
but  before  this  new  era  of  democracy  and  infidelity  no  regu- 
lar combination  has  been  projected  and  matured  for  bringing 
the  maxims  of  blaspheming  profligacy  to  operate  in  full  expe- 
rimental efficiency  upon  life,  upon  society,  upon  the  last  de- 
pendance  of  the  soul,  upon  the  last  hope  of  sinking  humanity. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  which 
laws  are  but  of  little  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
ported by  public  feeling  and  the  sanity  of  the  religious  prin- 
dple;  and  whether  we  shall  hold  together,  or  dissolve  into 
anarchy  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  entirelv  depends,  under 
God,  upon  the  question  whether  religion  and  virtue  are  to  be 
outvoted  in  the  country,  or  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the 
aliment  and  life  of  the  state  and  constitution.  Christianity  is 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land ;  and  religion, 
say  our  books,  is  the  highest  reason ;  but  the  liberality  of  cur 
day^  which  consists  mainly  in  loosening  all  the  stays  and  fasten- 
ings of  old  constitutional  law,  and  unbinding  the  girdle  of  the 
state,  has  thought  it  good  to  expose  religion  without  defence  to 
the  attacks  of  men,  who  avowedly  connect  its  overthrow  with 
the  successful  issue  of  their  plans  for  ruining,  under  pretence  of 
reforming,  the  country.  Such  is  the  degraded  state  to  which  we 
find  ourselves  politically  reduced,  doubtless  from  a  combination 
of  causes,  but  principally  from  a  neglect  of  what  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert  to,  that  we  are  actually  liable  to  never-ceasing  dis- 
turbance fi'om  the  men  of  no  principle  or  character  among  us,  to 
whose  fraudulent  and  mischievous  malignity,  the  whole  comuion- 
alty  of  the  country,  the  population  which  has  fought  and  con- 
quered through  a  twenty  years*  war  with  the  parents  and  pro- 
moters of  libertinism  and  Atheism,  are  now,  from  supineness  or 
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despair,  absolutely  surrendered.  We  do  oot  for  our  own  parts 
perceive  the  least  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  state  of  tilings* 
The  fact  is  that  we  supply  these  miscreants  w^ith  materials  by  the 
condition  in  which  we  suffer  the  minds  of  the  common  people  to 
remain.  We  fill  the  whole  country  with  shops  for  education, 
but  we  take  too  little  pains  to  procure  good  workmen ;  and  so 
the  work  is  in  general  ill  done,  and  might  be  often  omitted  with 
advantage.  Reading  and  writing  are  profusely  taught ;  and  this 
may  be  well ;  but  still  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  vital,  fervent, 
and  efficient  reality,  stands,  in  the  order  of  discipline,  a 
secondary,  subordinate  object;  and  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
^reat  education  for  the  poor  is  that  which  inspires  content, 
hope,  industry,  devotion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  chari- 
ties of  neighbourhood  and  home.  Neither  can  we  educate 
against  the  current.  The  course  is  downward.  The  clerical 
function  is  the  channel  through  which  instruction  must  flow  to 
the  people.  They  hold  the  happiness  of  .the  nation  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands.  We  want  both  churches  and  a  pro- 
per church  feeling;  an  attachment  to  Christ's  church  as  re- 
presented by  the  churdi  of  England ;  aa  attachment  to  its 
doctrines,  its  charities,  and  its  influences; — an  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  its  holy  martyrs,  from  whose  blood  has  been  derived 
the  life  that  ought  now  to  circulate  through  the  system.  We 
want  the  renovation  of  that  germinant  period  when  its  divinity 
was  full  of  sap,  and  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  was 
the  sincere  nourishment  that  fed  and  fostered  the  moralities  of 
social  life.  Five  such  bishops  as  one  we  froni  delicacy  refraia 
from  naming  would  do  the  bnsiness  of  this  only  needful  reform.. 
Would  but  the  Government  be  set  right  in  this  matter,  and  place 
at  the  head  of  our  Church  a  few  working  bishops  like  him  who 
BOW  does  the  work  of  two  curates ;  opinion  would  soon  be  found 
to  go  before  the  laws,  and  ample  compensation  be  made  for  the 
loss  of  disappointed  and  mercenary  adherents.  Precisely  in  the 
ratio  in  which  real  religious  men,  we  mean  those  whom  the  pre* 
judiced,  the  stupid,  and  theprofligate,  call  Methodists  in  disguise,. 
al*e  introduced  into  the  chnrth,  will  the  security  alid  happiness, 
o£  the  nation  be  on  the  advance  or  the  decline^  and  general  edu- 
cation *  be  found  to  answer  61p  disappoint  the  hojie  of  the  wise* 
We  have  never  written  a  doaenf'feeittences  with  a  more  honfest 
cdiivt<;tion  of  heart  tbanthdse'Whidi  have  just  escaped' froni  our 
pen  :'but,whathas  all  this  to^  do  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  Moral 
i^itchcs?  AVe  think  it  lias-  ^n  immediate  connexion  with  tbia 
y»0rk4  tilid  we^have  designed  it  tts  a  preface  to  our  rc^vlew  of  it. 
B^lt  before  we'  go  to  the  cbiWfderati^h  of  the  took,  y/e  fiftd  it  im- 
p^siilile"ti tt¥bJd n  wdrd dr  twd^^ibtt'the  trnthwessh^i^feSBlf; 'nov 
stttiilliig- atone,'  i{y^ute^,t4ieiriett^j&d/i4hie'  sdlitai'y  ^tt-mittk  wWch 
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the  tempest-tossed  in  life's  bewildering  yoyage  oiay  isafely^ssufii^ 
as  their  guide  to  the  harbour  of  contentment  and  religious  peaces, 

She  has  seen  this  harbour  attained  by  a  happy  sisterhood,  exit 
following  the  other,  at  little  distances^  to  the  blessed  shore  of  that 
**  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly;  "and  noonehereonearth.knows 
the  way  hy  tact  and  observation  more  accurately,  we  had  almost 
said  experimentally,  than  the  wjriter  of  the  book  before  us.  To 
her  "  it  is  given  to  know"  not  only  "  the  mysteries  of  the  kingr 
dom  of  heaven,"  but  the  most  effectual  and  persuasive  methods  of 
conducting  thither  those  whose  hearts  are  not  hardened,  and  their 
understandings  darkened,  by  the  utter  dereliction  of  light  and 
grace.  When  it  is  considered  how  widely  the  protracted  ex- 
istence and  efficiency  of  this  eminent  lady  have  spread  the  benefit 
of  her  teaching — her  discriminative  and  prudent  teaching — among 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  gay  and  the 
grave;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  mild  lustre  of  ner  life  and 
example,  her  serene  cheerfulness,  her  open  hospitality,  and  the 
charms  of  her  huniBle,  unaffected  piety,  we  do  really  think  our 
readers  will  find  in  all  these  claims  to  our  love  and  veneration  an 
excuse  for  the  unreserved  expression  which  we  here  give  to  our 
feelings  as  men  before  we  enter  upon  our  task  as  critics. 

We  consider  it  as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  all  Mrs.  More*s 
productions,  that  they  are  thoroughly  English.  A  hearty  and 
home-bred  vein  of  morality  tempers  the  sprightlincss  of  her  dic- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  her  remarks.  In  thought  and  expression 
always  sterling,  and  never  ponderous ;  antigallican  in  every  feel- 
ing, and  yet  rivalling  the  best  French  authors  in  delicacy  and 
point — this  English  ladv  has  reached  an  elevation  as  a  moralist,  to 
which,  when  it  is  considered  how  far  on  every  side  among  the  very 
high  and  very  low  she  has  by  the  magic  of  her  virtuous  sorcery 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  religious  reading,  we  know  not  what  writer^ 
English  or  French,  has  attained.  This  last  production  of  her 
pen  touches  all  the  points  of  character  and  conduct  standing 
most  exposed  to  peril  from  the  present  habits,  humours,  and 
practices  of  society  :  and  first  in  the  order  of  her  selection  for 
censure,  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  present  times  towards 
French  journeys,  French  manners,  and  French  indifference  to 
moral  and  religious  principles.  We  feel  fully  sensible  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  every  one  of  her  remarks  on  this  painful 
subject;  though  this  seems  to  us  to  be  that  part  of  her  perform- 
ance the  least  distinguished  by  her  characteristic  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. There  is  the  incorrectness  of  Imste  visible  in  the 
structure,  of  some  of  the  periods,  which  makes  us  suspect  that  she 
sometimes  deals  a  little  untairly  with  herself  in  refusing  to  thiol 
speed  of  her  thpughts  the  checks  and  corrections  of  lier  bne  j^udg* 
ment*    In  some  of  her  longer  periods,  Mr&  Moore  would  pev- 
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ceive  upon  a  review  of  ber  work,  by  herself,  that  the  syntax  is 
somewhat  defective,  and  that  a  sentence  now  and  then  occurs 
grammatically  incomplete  for  want  of  the  proper  connexion  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  nominative  case.  This  sort  of  negligence 
in  composition  is  instanced  in  the  best  aalhors  in  our  language. 
It  was  also  common  among  the  classics.  In  Homer,  and  the 
epic  poets  who  followed  him,  the  defect  is  frequent;  and  it  seems 
as  if  in  compliment  to  his  genius  the  figure  called  the  avaxo^^s 
was  invented  by  the  critics,  which  may  be  expressed  in  French 
by  the  term  inconsequence. 

Some  sentences  in  Mrs.  More  which  have  an  antithetical 
structure  are  defective  in  the  contrast  which  gives  spirit  to  that 
form  of  phraseology,  as  "  loftiness  of  genius,  and  sublimity  of 
devotion,"  (p.  89,)  "  lofty  in  virtue,  or  sublime  in  feeling.'* 
Now  and  then  a  word  occurs  which  does  not  repay  in  signifi- 
cancy  what  it  subtracts  from  dignity,  as  "  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist"  of  which  it  may  be.observed  that  as  the 
word  "pelted"  is  rather  mean  in  itself,  so  neither  does  it  express 
that  which  is  done  with  missile  weapons.  "  The  muzzle  of  do- 
mestic restraint"  is  likewise  open  to  much  the  same  sort  of  ob- 
jection. Here  and  there  a  truism  occurs,  as  in  page  89  :  **  There 
seems,  indeed,  little  necessity  of  guarding  against  evils  of  which 
we  see  no  great  danger."  In  page  91,  a  period  ends  with  the 
word  "would"  which  the  laws  of  prosaic  modulation  and  ar- 
rangement will  scarcely  tolerate.  In  the  same  page  "  diminish" 
is  used  as  a  neuter  or  intransitive  word,  which  we  think  is  the 
proper  force  of  the  word  "  decrease."  Thus  we  have  made  haste 
to  empty  ourselves  of  all  our  critical  wrath  against  this  excellent 
lady.  Our  admiration  of  her  discernment,  her  elegance,  her  re- 
ligious moderation,  her  pious  sensibility,  her  graceful  energy,  her 
happy  originality,  will  not  so  soon  be  satisfiea. 

On  her  observations  on  the  cast  of  sentiment  which  distin- 
guishes the  writings  of  Madame  de  Sta'el  we  shall  fall  far  short  of 
justice  if  we  merely  pronounce  them  correct:  they  are  preg- 
nant with  testimony  to  the  virtuous  feeling  and  honest  English 
propensities  of  the  mind  of  the  writer :  but  her  account  ot  the 
coteries  of  Paris,  and  of  the  "  bad  characters"  which  presided 
over  those  "  good  societies,"  is  in  our  judgment  the  very  best 
drawn  picture  in  existence  of  those  most  disgusting  and  de- 
testable colleges  of  vice,  frivolity,  and  flattery;  where,  in  die 
widst  of  levity,  vanit}',  and  vicious  refinement,  the  seed  was 
nourished  and  developed  of  that  poisonous  tree  whose  deadly 
shade  has  interposed  itself  between  God  and  man,  producing  . 
a  fruit  deceitful  to  the  eye,  but  of  bitterer  flavour  than  the 
'apples  of  Sodom.  *  We  cnnnot  indulge  ourselves  in  extracting 
as  much  as  we  could  wish  from  this  able  and  estimable  work ; 
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but  what  follows  is  altogether  so  very  excellent,  and  so  super- 
latively important,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  put 
it  prominently  before  our  readers,  who  we  are  sure  will  not  thmk 
the  passage  could  have  been  curtailed.  It  lays  open  the  ra-^ 
dical  principles  of  those  Godless  confederacies.  It  touches  the 
vermin  with  the  spear  df  Ithuriel,  and  makes  them  start  up  in 
their  true  dimensions  of  squaliid  deformity. 

"  In  the  Life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himself,  we  have  an  extra* 
ordinary  specimen  of  decorous  vice  and  accredited  infamy — of  aban-^ 
doned  manners,  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at  least  to  the 
characters  which  exhibited  them,  without  the  slightest  feelingi^of  their 
turpitude.  Vices  abound,  and  are  revealed  without  the  least  apparent 
suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  intimations,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in 
the  way  of  boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think  that  con- 
cealment of  the  vice  would  raise  the  character  he  was  eulogising.  If 
there  are  no  offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it  seems  to  be 
because  they  were  not  under&tood  to  be  vicious  ;  and  if  gaiety  of  spirit 
^eems  to  conceal  frofti  the  writer  the  complexion  of  his  own  morals^ 
gaiety  of  style  seems  almost  to  make  the  reader  lose  sight  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  company  in  which  he  is  passing  his  time.  In  fact,  the  de» 
lineation  of  these  characters  consists  rather  in  a  morbid  insensibility  to 
«in,  than  in  an  ambitious  display  of  it.  The  slight  veil  thrown  over 
Corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  expression,  seems  the  effect  of  some  re* 
mains,  not  of  principle,  but  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cool-bloodedness 
of  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits  of  impurity ;  for  while  the  passions 
are  inflamed  by  criminal  indulgences,  the  sensibilites  of  the  soul  an- 
chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  that  delicacy  of  perception  whicK 
nicely  distinguishes  not  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue.  This  deadness  of  principle^ 
and  liveliness  of  laiiguage,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and  others  we 
could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

**  Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  descriptipn,  to  whose  parties 
the  writer  referred  to  was  lamiliarly  admitted,  are  namedwith  unbounded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  their  talents,  but  their  virtues.  The  cliarma 
of  their  conversation,  and  the  amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally,  however,  as  a  thing  by 
die  by,  as  a  trifle  not  requiring  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  circumstance 
not  invalidating  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes  out,  that  these  wo-^ 
men,  so  faultless  and  so  panegyrised,  are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce 
with  different  men — men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the  same  uncensured 
guilt,  carrying  on  similar  connections  with  the  husbands  of  other  wo- 
men! Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal  virtues,  are  not 
thought  necessary  to  be  called  in  to  complete  their  round  of  perfection. 
Impurity  of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the  domestic  duties,  are 
never  brought  forward  as  any  dednction  from  the  all-atoning  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

*<  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  advanced  age  as  a  season 
of  repose,  reflection,  and  preparation  for  death ;  and  to  have  sent  its  in-  - 
firmities,  sufferings,  anddebility,  as  gracious  intimations  of  our  approach- 
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ing  change,  and  with  a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  remem- 
brances, to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
*  *•  But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which  these  accomplished 
societies  seem  to  have  congratulated  themselves,  was  in  defeating  thi? 
providential  procedure.  It  was  their  boasted  aim  to  cheat  old  age  of 
itself^— of  its  present  inconveniences,  its  decays,  and  its  prospective- 
wws,  by  a  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to  divert  the  stage 
of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  superinduced  gaiety  and  increased  levity... 
Instead  of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attributes  of  calmness 
and  resignation,  they  invented  the  means  of  making  old  age  k»e  rtsdf,, 
4IS  it  were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  by  indulging  in  light  reading,, 
but  loose  composition  One  of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  ia 
Medea's  kettle,  that  his  eulogist  triumphantly  tells  us  be  translated 
Ariosto,  and  published  tales  exhibiting  pictures  of  voluptuousness 
^vithout  indecency ;  and  these  boasted  exploits  are  adduced  as  adding 
Iresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity  ! 

**  Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortalise  one  of  the  deceased 
confraternity  in  his  public  oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of 
his  friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describes  this  period  as  '  a 
season  when  ingenious  trifling  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which 
men  might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the  least  scruple  and  the 
most  success.  It  Is  in  old  age,  says  the  orator,  that  the  mind  is  dis* 
4ihused  on  all  subjects,  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  jest  upon  eveiy 
thing  !  It  is  then  that  long  experience  has  taught  him  the  art  of  con- 
cealing reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it  !*  * 

*'  Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  published  letters  of  Madame 
<la  Deffand, — a  most  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have  beheld  such  a  picture  of 
the  manners  even  of  private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of  high 
rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must  make  him  look  on  these  dis- 
tinctions without  envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  principles, 
which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

^*In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  we  find  these  striking  cir- 
cumstances: they  present  a  melancholy  instancehow  eompletely,  in  Paris^ 
at  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations  of  duty,  all  sense  of 
religion,  all  the  charities  of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  social 
*isefulness,  were,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compatible  witli  her  being  re- 
ceived in  the  first  society.  On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  the  ob- 
jections, insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place,  were  there  sacri- 
^ced  to  the  reigning  idol — the  fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the 
.'vanity  of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

**  We  see  also  how  little  spendid  talents  contribute  to  the  felicitieis  of 
ttielife,  or  to  the  virtues  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  thai,  when 
tiotunderthe  control  of  sound  principle,  they  awfully  increase  the  pre- 
ifiient  capacity  for  evil,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead .  of  proipoting  improvement;  they  carry  •  cotita^miniltion.  m 
xaoriEil^,  as  well  as  in  politics, 

'  Great  power  is  aa  achievement  of  great  ill.*]    ' 

-  *  Speech  of  Coodorcet^to  tlie  Ac'adeiAj,  ou  the  death  of  Moiutear  i)e  TreifaB* 
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.  ^*  Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in  their  bosoms  the  ser- 
pents that  were  so  soon  to  sting,  not  only  their  own  country,  but  all 
Europe.  Here  were  cherished  those  academical  philosophers,  wits, 
;and  political  economists,  who  first  sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultane- 
ous extinction  of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited  the  portentous 
remedies  for  curing  despotism  by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  j 
-who  sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolutionary  horrors  which 
450  rapidly  sprung  up  into  the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  heaven,  and  erected  on  the  meditated  ruins 
of  his  kingdom,  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

.  *•  Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  DefFand's  numerous  intrigues, 
«he  had  been  separated  from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  recognise  as  a  lawful  impedi- 
inent — thai  *  he  toas  a  xoeak  and  tiresome  companion  !'  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  acuteness,  though  it  was  frequently  just, 
"was  always  malicious.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was  more  com- 

J>letely  deficient  in  sensibility  or  principle.  She  possessed  all  the  qua- 
ities  which  attract,  but  wanted  all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  she 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she  possessed  to  a  better  ac- 
count. Not  possessing  the  female  virtues,  she  cither  did  not  believe  in 
their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she  wanted  any  .vice,  it  was  that 
of  hypocrisy ;  for  she  takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were  not 
£t  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  any  virtue,  it  was  frankness  which  yet 
was  often  disfigured  by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  counteracted  by 
falsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of  kindness,  affection,  and 
tenderness ;  and  possessed,  in  perfection,  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was  a  selfishness  the  most 
deeply  rooted,  and  an  egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

*«  The  dark  and  hollow  character,  which  she  takes  little  pains  to 
Conceal,  is  rendered  more  broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her 
colouring,  the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the  power  of  her  wit,  all 
frequently  exercised  in  proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

*^  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  rancour  of  her  heart,  that  a 
friend,  of  the  same  class  of  character,  *  whom  she  had  formerly  loved 
BB  much  as  she  could  love  any  woman  ;  one  who  had  been  her  select 
companion  in  her  own  house  fifteen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  i^ 
disgust,  aad  set  up  a  talking  house  for  herself,  which  drew  away  sgme 
of  •  the  best  feathers  in  her  wing ; ' — on  hearing  the  death  of  thij 
tival  lady,  she  only  exclaimed,  •  I  wish  she  had  died  many  years  ago> 
4iiid  then  I  should  not  have  lost  D'Alembert ! '  -     >^i 

**  We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splendid  society  was  compose^ 
not  merely  of  wits,  philosophers^  and  academicians,  but  of  woqpjL>a  of 
Timk,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen,  with  one  of  whom  she  was  connec^<^ 
led.  .  From  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  admirably  written  epjstles,  «we 
profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollow.n^ss  of  worldly  friendships,  much  of 
^fae  insippority  of  mere  wits  and  mere  men  of  letters — of  persons  wIiq 
jMSOciate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of  having.it  known  thai  ihey 
are  80  associated-T-who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to  in- 
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denrnffy  themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flattery  when  together,  by 
their  cutting  sarcasms  when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  we  see  of 
these  communications,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  but 
sound  principle,  «  godly  severity,'  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle  against  selfishness — can  establish 
an  honourable,  virtuous,  and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
on  the  most  polished  society. 

"  We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  industriously  gleaned  from 
rival  parties,  ill-informed  journalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous  writers, 
eager  to  expose  the  vices  they  detested ;  but  from  the  principal  per- 
formers in  the  scene — from  a  woman  whose  uncontrollable  openness 
prevents  her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

"  We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure  of  the  faults  of  some  of 
the  associates  whom  she  so  sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly  abuses; 
we  see  the  malignity  which  forces  itself  through  all  her  endeavours  to 
Uppear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  distinguished  person  to  whom  she 
Writes ;  we  see  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy,  and  sometimes 
the  obvious  aversion  to  the  individuals  of  a  society,  without  which  she 
cannot  exist;  which  society  probably  entertained  a  reciprocal  hatred 
of  their  flattering  hostess,  and  yet  could  not  exist  without  //er.  All 
this  exhibits  a  »cene,  from  which  an  unsophisticated  English  heart 
turns  away,  sickening  with  disgust. 

"  This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf,  blind,  repining,  and  impious,  yet 
drew  this  accomplished  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fondness  for 
conversation.  Tiiey  met  without  affection,  they  parked  without  re- 
gret ;  yet  meet  they  must — they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not  for 
comfort,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  thing ;  but  society 
being  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  hated  by,  each  other.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  fondness  for  society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

**  It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  society,  where  persons  of 
talents  and  breeding  meet,  not  so  much  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to  get 
rid  of  themselves.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  and  intercourse  with- 
out esteem,  add  little  to  the  genuine  delights  of  social  life.  Competi- 
tion, while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  of  kindness. 
^  "  In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits  and  authors  by  profes- 
sion, and  ladies  judges  and  critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  ^as  considered 
as  an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  want  of  talents  to  amuse,  or 
taste  to  decide.  The  poet  produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much 
to  be  corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be  counselled  as  flatter- 
ed; he,  in  return,  paying  usuriously  in  the  same  counterfeit  coin,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  done  him,  by  their  procla- 
mation of  the  beauty  of  his  work;  his  fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the 
avovved  patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain  language,  should 
call  infamous.  He  is  grateful  to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown 
of  laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  impure  hands;  and  Paris  re- 
sounds, next  morning,  with  the  immortality  assigned  him  by  the  deci- 
sion of  this  coterie. 

*V  All  tliis  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  would  not  be  so  very  bad,  if 
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Iliere  were  no  future  reckoning  ;  but  to  aee  old  age  witlioivt  consola- 
tion, dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  deaths — to  contemplate 
loss  of  sight  as  only  augmenting  spiritual  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  af» 
flicted  sufferer  clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and  closing  a  lifb 
of  sin  with  a  death  without  penitence  and  without  hope, — to  consider 
talents  capable  of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied, — a  God  not 
merely  forsaken,  but  denied; — all  these  are  images  from  which 
the  sober  mind  turns  away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion. 
May  every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarch  of  old,  *  Come 
not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  to  their  assembly  let  not  thine  ho- 
nour be  united !' "     (P.  51— 65.) 

From  this  faithful  and  vigorous  portraiture  of  the  French  phi- 
losophical and  literary  assemblies,  the  author,  with  great  anima- 
tion and  judgment,  transports  her  readers  into  the  society  of 
Lady  Rachel  Russell,  in  drawing  whose  character  she  has  seemed 
to  write  from  the  soul.  To  present  a  portion  of  it  would  be  to 
forget  that  ''  each  lineament  derives  additional  beauty  from  its 
harmony  with  the  rest,"  /'^  use  the  author's  own  emphatic  Ian* 
guaffe. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  so  fully  in  our  article  on  Pesta* 
lozzi's  plan  of  education,  in  our  last  number,  on  the  provisions  for 
the  education  of  the  rich  in  this  country,  that  we  were  per- 
sonally gratified  to  find  ourselves  confirmed  by  the  senti- 
ments of  Mrs.  More  in  that  section  of  her  treatise  which 
she  entitles  "England's  Best  Hope."  The  state  of  education 
in  our  public  schools  is  so  completely  the  reverse  of  the 
parental  system,  such  an  inversion  of  Christian  discipline,  so 
positively  against  the  grain  of  Gospel  principles,  so  decidedly 
in  opposition  to  the  catechetical  instructions  of  the  new  na- 
tional scheme  of  education  for  the  poor,  that  if  it  lasts  much 
longer,  the  brand  of  hypocrisy  will  remain  with  the  instruc- 
tors, and  such  part  of  the  instructed  poor  as  have  the  happi* 
nesis  to  fall  into  good  hands  will  begin  to  preponderate  in  the 
moral  scale.  It  is  already  painfully  common  to  hear  our  no- 
bility and  gentry  confess  their  inability  to  cope  with  some  of 
the  children  of  our  national  schools  in  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  knowledge  of  sacred  history,  and  their  con- 
sequent unfitness  to  examine  them.  What  an  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  things  may  we  not  expect,  should  it  ever  happea 
that  the  public  examination  of  these  schools  for  the  poor  should, 
in  general,  display  more  decisive  proofs  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment than  the  anniversaries  of  the  large  seminaries  for  the  rich  ; 
if  while  in  the  one  we  continue  to  hear  declamations,  speeches  in 
recitative  and  scenical  performances,  in  the  other  we  should  be 
entertained  with  specimens  of  correct  reading,  enunciation,  ex- 
'pi'essron,  and,  infinitely  above  till,   of  the  knowledge  of  those 
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truths  which  are  of  everiasting  concern  !  The  praise  of  tfao$e 
large  schools  for  the  higher  classes  in  the  mouths  of  their  panegy- 
rists is  usually  their  resemblance  to  the  world  at  large ;  as  if  a 
worldly  education  were  the  only  proper  education  for  a  Christian, 
or  as  if  any  thing  better  were  after  all  implied  in  the  remark, 
than  that  each  scholar  may  there  learn  the  method  of  making  his 
way  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  doing  in  it  the  most  for  himseli  in  a 
worldly  view — an  object  as  anti-social  as  it  is  anti-christian. 

*'  Why,"  says  this  wise  and  virtuous  woman,  from  wlKraa  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  our  sex  may  learn  wisdom,  *'  should  the  poor  mono* 

Eolize  cur  benevolence  ?  Why  should  the  rich,  in  this  one  instaoce^ 
e  So  disinterested  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great  ?  Why  should  the  son  of 
the  nobleman  not  share  the  advantage  now  bestowed  on  the  children 
of  his  servant,  of  his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours  ?  Why 
should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made  a  prominent  article  in  the 
education  of  those  who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  ?  Why  are  these  most  important 
beings  the  very  beings  in  this  enlighf^ed  country  whose  immortal 
interests  are  the  most  neglected  ?--If  ive  have  begun  to  instruct  the 
poor  with  a  view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that  spirit  re- 
quires little  less  suppression  in  our  own  families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the 
prevailing  evil  of  the  present  day.  The  diminished  obedience  of  chil* 
dren  to  parents,  of  servants  to  masters,  of  subject  to  sovereigns,  aU 
spring  from  one  common  root — ^an  abatement  of  reverence  to  the  au* 
thoriiy  of  God." 

The  proper  objects  to  which  a  parent  should  look  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  child,  are  thus  pointed  out,  in  opposition  to 
this  miserable  and  mean  education  which  has  success  in  the 
world,  and  that  short-sighted  thing  commonly  called  the  "main- 
chance,"  for  its  objects* 

*^  If  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being  will  exalt  his  ideas,  to 
Icnow  that  he  is  an  accountable  being  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
know  that  *  God  is  '  will  raise  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  all  that  is 
perfect,  fair,  and  good, — to  know  that  *  God  is  the  rewarder  of  all 
them  that  seek  Him,'  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of  Christian  duty ; 
—to  know  that  there  is.  a  day  in  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  will 
quicken  his  preparation  for  that  day. 

**  As  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge,  impress  upon  his  mind, 
that  in  that  day  of  awful  inquisition  he  must  stand  unconnected,  single, 
naked  !  It  is  not  the  best  attachments  he  may  have  formed,  the  most 
valuable  societies  to  which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then  stand 
him  in  any  stead.  He  must  therefore  join  them  now  with  a  pure  ani 
jsimple  intention  ;— he  must  not  seek  theih  as  something  on  which  to 
lean,  as  something  with  which  to  share  his  responsibility  ;-*this  is  hia 
own  single,  undivided  concern.     It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  bek)nging 


to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  party,  liowever  honourablej»Jie 
can  shrink  from  his  own  personal,  indiviuu  ' 
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union  of  the  labourors  gives  no  claim  to  the  divigion  of  tlie  responsifoi- 
iitj.  In  this  world  we  may  be  most  useful  among  bodies  of  men  ;  in 
tlie  great  judgment  we  must  stand  alone.  We  assist  them  here,  but 
they  cannot  answer  for  us  hereafter. 

**  From  his  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  let  him  draw  his  sense  of 
those  principles,  of  that  standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be  judged ; 
and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in  his  mind  between  the  worldly 
liaorality  which  he  may  learn  from  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Scriptures 
elone.  Teach  him  to  discover  there, — ^he  cannot  discover  it  too  soon, 
•—that  it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a  few  random  good 
actions,  decorous  and  inoffensive  manners,  the  effect  of  natural  feeling, 
of  fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire  of  reputation,  that 
tlrill  make  a  truly  valuable  character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
certain  popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of  virtues ;  for  there  is  no 
integral  virtue  where  there  is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  at- 
tract popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  produce  popular  actions; 
but  genuine  virtue  proceeds  only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fruit.**     (P.  107—1 10.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  just,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dis- 
criminative and  delicate,  than  the  disapprobation  expressed  by 
Mrs.  More  of  that  deserti<)n  of  home,  and  its  various  appro- 
priate  and  important  duties,  which  some  well-intentioned  females 
are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  for  the  sake  of  playing  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  field  of  active  benevolence  or  piety.  Charity,  in 
its  true  sense,  she  seems  to  think,  should  begin  at  home,  with 
our  British  ladies ;  and  we  are  quite  sure,  that  if  the  exercise  of 
charity  within  this  limited  range  were,  in  general,  to  form  their 
leading  task  and  occupation,  their  labours  would  in  the  end  have 
a  much  wider  spread  ;  for  of  what  is  the  community  formed  but 
of  an  aggregation  of  homes,  of  hearths,  of  families,  and  neigh- 
bourhoods. We  are  persuaded  that  this  modest  dedication  of 
female  service,  whether  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  benevolence, 
has  something  in  it  more  safe,  more  efficacious,  more  English. 
But  Mrs.'  More  is  always  tender,  always  caution?  in  her  re- 
marks upon  her  own  sex;  and  wherever  virtuous  principle,  or 
good  intention  is  at  the  bottom  of  any  practice,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  amiableness,  the  rpverence,  the  Christian  fear  of  being 
ihisunderstood,  the  holy  dread  of  damping  virtuous  zeal,  witR, 
ithich  she  proceeds  in  her  strictures. 

j  Some  of  the  divisions:  into  which  Mrs.  More  distributes  her 
i^eligions.charactexsj  with  whose  ,ui)der^tancling  of  the  subject  she 
U .necessarily,  much  at  variance^  ^re  ingeniously  and  almost  hu- 
mdrously  denominated  and  charaoterised ;  Especially  those  M^bom' 
srheide^ignates^.  respectively  by.tHe  names  of  Phraseologists' and 
BdrdeiWfc  Hop  '  description  pP  the .  Phxsaseokjgi^ts  ^^roccedi^  iti 
tfce*folldwittg'«birited'mftnner,--Jelnd  Inthe  midst  of  her  correct 
lions, — cordially  and  affectionately  severe. 
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<*  We  now,  therefore,  venture  la  few  remarks  on  arfothetr  dam  ei 
Christians,  whose  intentions  we  hope  are  not  bacV,  thou^  their  charitj. 
k  narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  will  cKstinguish  them  by 
the  name  of  Phraseologists.  These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  be«» 
lieve  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  only  one  half  of  it. 
Hiey  stand  quite  in  opposition  to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom 
we  last  considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  tliat  virtuous  exqess,  of 
that  unwearied  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which 
we  there  animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearers,  but  indifferent 
d^rs ;  very  valiant  talkers  for  the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  .They, 
are  more  addicted  to  hear  sermons,  than  to  profit  by  them. 

' ''  Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  gossipping,  thaot 
m^hoUness  of  life.  They  diligently  look  out  after  the  faults  of  others, 
but  are  rather  lenient  to  their  own.  They  accuse  of  being  legal,  those 
who  act  more  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about 
certain  opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and  debate  rather  fiercely 
on,  at  best,  doubtful  points  of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of 
the  piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  in  controversy,  than  in 
their  walking  humbly  with  God. 

''  They  always  exhibit  in  their  conversation  the  idiom  of  a  party, 
and  are  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding, 
and  more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better  taste.  Delicacy  with  them, 
IS  want  of  zeal ;  prudent  reserve,  want  of  earnestness :  sentiraenCs  of 
piety,  conveyed  in  other  words  than  are  found  in  their  vocabulary,  are 
*  suspected  of  error.  They  make  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  edii« 
cation,  habits,  and  society ;  all  must  have  one  standard  of  langu^^, 
and  that  standard  is  their  own. 

**  Even  if,  on  some  points,  you  hold  nearly  the  same  sentiments,  it 
-will  not  save  your  credit ;  if  you  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, you  are  in  danger  of  having  your  principles  suspected.  By 
your  proficiency  or  declension  in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing  or  diminishing  con- 
sistency in  your  practice,  they  take  the  gauge  of  your  religion,  and 
determine  the  rise  and  fall  of  your  spiritual  thermometer.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  technical  Christians  indisposes  persons  of  refinement, 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under  a  more  en- 
gaging form,  to  serious  piety,  by  leading  them  to  nxske  a  most  unjust 
association  between  religion  and  bad  taste. 

'^  When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of  their  own  school, 
these  reciprocal  signs  of  religious  intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
sisterhood ;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of  what  the  character  of  the 
stranger  may  prove  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of  things,  but  the  things 
themselves. 

**  If  the  phraseologists  meet  with  a  well-disposed  young  person, 
whose  opportunities  are  slender,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they 
alarm  her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They  do  not  ex- 
amine if  her  principles  are  sound,  but  *does  she  pray  extempore  ? '^ 
This  alarms  her,  if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and  herself 
has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  destraMe  profic^ncy.    *  Wfll  she 
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tell  her  experience  ? '  These  interrogations  are  made  witliout  regard 
to  that  humility  which  may  make  her  afraid  to  appear  better  than  she 
i^y  and  to  that  modesty  which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings. She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in 
their  acceptance  of  it. 

**  Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion?  Do  we  think  lightly 
of  that  interior  power  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  God  forbid  \ 
But  surely  we  may  disapprove  the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed familiarity ;  we  may  disapprove  of  their  discussing  it  with  as* 
little  reserve  and  seriousness,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state  of 
the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  we  may  object  to  certain  equi- 
vocal feelings  being  made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion — feelings  ta 
which  those  who  have  them  not  may  pretend,— which  those  who  have 
them  may  fear  to  commtmicatey  before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
«pd  permanency  which  may  make  them  more  decisive ;  we  may  blame 
9uch  injudicious  questions  to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  kno^ 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

**  By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this  cant  in  the  expres* 
sion,  the  stranger  is  led  to  think  there  is  something  unintelligible  10^ 
religion — some  mysterious  charm,  which  is  too  high  for  her  apprehen- 
sion. They  will  not  hold  out  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive' 
piety ;  for,  with  them,  growth  in  grace  is  no  grace  at  all, — the  start- 
ing-post and  the  goal  are  one  and  the  same  point.  One  of  these  con* 
sequences  probably  follows :  she  either  falls  into  their  peculiar  views^ 
or  she  is  driven  to  s^ek  wiser  counsellors,  or  is  led,  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation^  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
religion  altogether* 

**  These  technical  religionists  are  so  far  from  encouraging  favour-^ 
able  tendencies,  and  Uhe  day  of  small  things,'  that  they  have  no.pa** 
tience  with  persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  advance  short 
of  assurance.*'     (P.  216—222.) 

The  chapter  on  the  Borderers  is  throughout  a  masterpiece^ 
and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  it  to 
our  readers.  The  Borderers  are  a  sort  of '  temporizing  rdi« 
gionists,  who,  situated  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
people  of  pietjr  and  the  people  of  the  world,  make  it  their  study 
to  keep  well  with  both,  and  thus  imagine  they  secure  to  them- 
selves a  double  advanti^Cr  <<  Though  hovering  on  the  borders 
of  both  countries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  either. 
The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast  in  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. An  awakening  sermon  will  drive  them  for  a  time 
beyond  the  usual  geographical  degree ;  an  amusing  novel,  or  a 
new  canto  of  Chil£  Harold,  will  seduce  them  to  retreat.  Their 
intentions,  however,  they  flatter  themselves  are  generally  on  the 
right  side,  while  their  movements  are  too  frequently  on  the 
other.''  But  the  chapter  must  be  read  entire;  we  will  not  muti^ 
Jate  it  by  extracts. 
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Perhapg  one  of  the  finest  passages  which  the  pen  of  this  emw 
nent  Christian  has  produced  occurs  at  page  295,  in  the  chapter 
of  this  volume  wbicn  treats  of  ^'  the  helplessness  of  man."  She 
contrasts  the  dependent  relation  which  subsists  between  an  earthly 
patron  and  his  client,  with  the  intercourse  which  passes  between 
a  devout  believer  and  his  God.  We  cannot  avoid  giving  our 
readers  a  part  of  it. 

*^  One  of  our  best  poets — ^himself  an  unsuccessful  courtier — from  a- 
personal  experience  of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation, 
has  said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world  whom  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  hate,  he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment  than  attend- 
ance and  dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish 
to  the  dependants  on  mortal  greatness. 

'<  Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very  essence  both  of 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his 
only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true  consolation* 
The  suitor  for  human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disappointment; — if 
he  knock  at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order 
not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that 
*  to  him  that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened/  The  human  patron  hates 
importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron  invites  it.  The  one  receives  his 
suitor  according  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from  the  ca* 
price  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other,  *  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning : '  *  Come  unto  roe,*  is  his  uniform  language. 

'**  The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on  his  favour,  and  compara- 
tively few  boons  to  bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
gifl,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so  seldom,  or  coming  so 
late,  or  staying  so  little  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that  His  best  gifls 
were  more  earnestly  sought. 

"  When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is  often  upon  the  strength 
of  some  pretence  to  his  favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past 
services  :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we  insinuate  something 
like  merit.  But  when  we  approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far 
from  having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  merit  to  produce, 
our  only  true,  and  our  only  acceptable  plea,  is  our  utter  want  both  of 
claim  and  merit — is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recommend 
us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  re- 
jection ;  we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness,  when  we  de- 
serve only  eternal  punishment.  Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce 
but  disloyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  though  nothing 
but  disobedience  to  offer,  we  plead  the  privileges  of  children — we  im- 
plore the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

^'  In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  abject ;  in  attendance  oa 
Him,  nothing  servile.  He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  worlds 
receives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or,  what  is  worse,  never 
dismisses  him  with  a  cruel  smile  and  a  false  promise. 

*^  Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape  the  vexatioin  of 
being  absolutely  rejected;  even  if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant,  it 
may  be,  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  with  an  intelligibte 
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'    '  ■  '  ■         •     •  }, 

hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  be  no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may 
be  attended  with  such  »  tedious  delay^  as  may  make  it  no  benefit.  The 
boon  granted  does  iKit,  perhaps,  prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  ex- 
pected; or  he  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  season  of  his  attend- 
ance, his  watching,  and  his  waiting,  to  better  purpose;  or  he  might 
have  employed  his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtaining  something 
more  important ;  or,  after  all,  he  may  have  received  it  too  late  in  life 
to  turn  it  to. the  profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

"  But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His  humble  petitioner  to 
a  more  convenient  season.  His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open. 
He  receives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered;  He  grants  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  madej  and,  though  He  will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of 
the  apph'cation,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  promises  fresh  sup- 

Edrt.  He  will  still  be  solicited,  but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still 
estow.  Repeated  gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  lessen  His 
power  of  fulfihiient.  Repeated  solicitation,  so  far  from  wearying  His 
patience,  is  an  additional  call  for  His  favour. 

**  Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to  its  acceptance :  He 
likes  it  should  be  early,  but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

**  With  a  human  benefactor,  the  consciousness  of  having  received 
former  favours,  is  a  motive  with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his 
making  an  application  for  more;  while,  on  the  contrary,  God  even  in- 
vites us  to  call  on  Him  for  future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His 
past  acts  of  goodness — *  even  mercies  which  have  been  ever  of  old/ 
-And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  partj  so,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it 
said,  that  past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli- 
cation of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

'*  The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may  formerly  have  offended 
his  benefactor,  contrives  to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no 
such  subterfuge.  In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repent- 
ance, he  cries,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great. '  "  (P*  298—303.) 

The  general  reliffionist  is  also  one  of  the  portraits  drawn  with 
great  accuracy  by  tne  same  animated  pen.  *'  They  acknowledge 
a  Creator  of  the  Universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way; 
they  worship  the  Being  whose  temple  is  all  space,  that  is  every 
where  but  in  the  human  heart;  they  put  him  as  far  as  possible 
from  themselves,  believing  that  he  has  no  providential  care  of 
them ;  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in  him ;  God  and  Naturie 
are  with  them  synonymous  terms ;  that  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  his  work  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying,  but  that  its 
government  is  in  his  hands  is  with  them  very  problematical." 

Not  less  exact  and  spirited  is  the  draught  furnished  us  of 
the  "  decorous  sensualist;  *'  or  "one  whose  life  is  a  course  of 
sober  luxury  and  measured  indulgence — who  continues  to  recon- 
cile an  abandonment  of  sound  principle  with,  a  kind  of  orderly 
practice:  who  inquires  rather  what  is  dxentthan  what  is  right; 
what  will  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  bis 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God.    Whose  object  is  to 
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make  the  most  of  this  world:  in  whose  heart  selfishness  has  esta-r 
blishe  its  throne:  whose  stud^ is  to  make  every  thingand  every  per-? 
son  subservient  to  his  own  convenience,  or  pleasure,  or  prom;  yet 
without  glaringly  trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom, 
•r— with  whom  self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions :  who 
goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but  without  devotion; 
gives  alms,  without  charity;  who  lives  on  gc^od  t^rrns  with  di^ 
ferent  and  even  opposite  classes  of  men,  witiiout  attachiaent  to 
any;  who  does  favours,  without  affection ;  who  deprecates  excess 
in  every  thing,  biit  always  lives  upon  its  confines;  who  asks  for 
nothing  in  prayer,  for  he  has  all  in  himself^  and  oflfera  up  no 
thanks,  for  what  he  has  he  deserves." 

On  the  subject  of  prayer  every  word  in  this  work  is  valuable  | 
and  we  are  sorry  we  can  do  no  more  than  urge  upon  our  con-: 
temporaries,  particularly  upon  those  who  haye  families  to  instru/ct^ 
the  importance  of  adopting  it  as  their  mapiwl.  It  will  u/ot  be 
easy  for  the  well^isposed  aixd  sensible  to  peru^ie  this  part  of.  the 
sketches,  and  remain  content^edly  a  nominal  Chri^iau. 

The  subject  of  faiih  and  works,  so  oftei^  ba»died,  and  $o  olteA 
perplexed^  she  has  contrived  to  elucidate  aad  re&esh  wkht  :tbft 
rays  and  colours  of  her  genius.  The  {Unities  by  which  tliey  aw 
linked  together,  their  rank  and  order  respectively,  the  necessity 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  nature  of  that  necessity,  their 
mutual  bearings,  and  their  conjoint  effect,  practicaHy  consicfered, 
have  again  received  an  illustration  from  her  pen  calculated  to 
compose  the  disputes  upon  this  subject^  a^  far  as  it  may  l^e  possi-^ 
t).le  to  m?tkc  persons  agree  whx>  a,re  but  little  incjiqed  to  iwder- 
§tand^  or  do  justice  to  each  otjber.  Tp  settle  faith  in  its  priority^ 
to  deduce  the  love  of  gratitude  from  the  holy  belief  in  ^1  t;b^^ 
bas  been  wrought  for  us,  to  make  this  love  to  Gocl  the  spring- 
head  of  all  good  desires  and  actions,  and  the  proper  source  of 
their  value,  nas  occupied  the  whole  attention  ojF  me  author  19 
the  concluding  part  of  hea:  wqrk;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  th^ 
parent*  who  sincerely  wishes  to  establish  all  moral  .ai;id  practi- 
cal instruction  upQi;i  its  only  true  J^nd  solid  pedestal,  wiU  find 
this  object  best  answered  by  taking  Mrs.  More  for  his  guide;  npt 
because  there  aire  no  others  who  have  expo\mded  this  topic  with 
equftl  truth  and  correctness,  but  because , there  is  peJihaps  na  other 
tract  where  these  pqints  are  pvppQsed  to  %\}e  young  it^  sq  simple, 
so  tpnohipg,  so  captivating  a  forin..  Aifter  what.has  been  alre«^dy 
said  by  us,  it  will  be  a  suflBqi^t^vija^lingup  to  say?  th^t  wcdi^mi^g 
the.  volume  with  ^U  the  tendOir  regrctts  which  %q  be  .told,.  arS.we 
have  been  in  the  preface*.  tUat  we  are  to  Igpk  for  upthingmpre 
ftom  the  s«me  hand,  may  be  expected, to  ej&qite  in  the  min^s  of 
persona  who  feel  as  we  do,  the  obligations  our  souls  are  ^nder  ,ta 
the  faith,  the  woris,  the  wisdom,  au4  the  wjit  of  this  ijc^defa^g^W.? 
Christian  and  highly  gifled  wqn)i6in. 
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JLkt.  XX. — An  Essay  on  the  Fceriation  qf  the  Compass,  showing 
how  far  it  is  influenced  by  a  Change  in  the  Direction  of  the  Shipts 
Head,  &c,  C^r.  By  William  Bain,  Master,  Royal  Navy^ 
Blackwood.     Edinburgh,  1817. 

X  HAT  the  magnetic  tieedle  does  not  point  to  the  true  north  is  A 
lact  well  known  to  evenr  echooUboy  5  and  that  the  amount  of 
ihis  aberration  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  is  different  in  almost 
«very  different  parallel  of  latitude  and  degree  of  longitude,  rk 
nequally  well  known  to  the  practical  navigator.  The  physical 
<ause  of  this  phenomenon  continues  to  be  involved  in  great 
■cbscurity :  philosophers  have  not  as  yet  attained  to  any  degree 
-of  knowledge,  beyond  mere  hypothesis,  in  i-egard  to  tne  gene- 
ral law  of  magnetism  itself,  and  are  Consequently  very  ill  pre-v 
pared  to  explam  such  facts  as  appear  in  the  light  of  pecu- 
liarities. The  variation  of  the  compass  is  obviously  a  fact  of 
^his  description;  and  if  we  pass  over  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  and  others,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  great  loadstone 
ii  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which,  by  its  revolutions  within  a  shell 
of  a  given  diameter,  occasions  a  periodical  movement  in  thft 
in^netic  pole,  we  are  really  in  possession  of  no  principle  td 
^ittide  our  inquiries  into  its  connekion  with  any  law  of  nature* 
xhe  variation  of  the  compass,  however,  strictly  so  called,  is  not 
the  chief  source  of  difficulty  to  either  the  sailor  or  the  pluloso- 
^her :  on  the  contrary,  the  irregularities  which  manifest  theiii- 
selves  in  the  pofarity  of  the  lieedle,  in  different  latitudes,  and 
|)articularly  when  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  is  changed^ 
-occasion  much  greater  perplexity  to  both,  inasitiuch  as  it  has 
heen  hitherto  found  impossH)Ie  to  arrive  at  any  general  rul^ 
which  will  apply  ta  any  two  ships,  although,  as  to  all  external 
matters,  situated  in  circamstatices  precisely  similar.  These  irre- 
gularities in  the  variation  are  usually  called  the  deviation ;  thiff 
rormer  denoting  the  distance  of  the  magnetic  north  from  thd 
Astronomical  north,  as  indicated  by  the  needles  when  free  frotii 
^11  locdl  influence,  whilst  the  latter  expresses  the  amount  of  sucti 
infloenoe,  either  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  proper  varitf- 
fion  according  as  the  dfistartnng  force  shaH  happen  to  co-operate* 
irftfi,  or  to  counteract,  the  natural  power  of  the  magnetic  priilt-? 
fipfe.  We  have?  therefore  to  give  a  short  account,  first,  of  thfr' 
variatronr  of  the  compass  f  secondly,  of  the  deviation',  and  then'  t6 
maike  a  few  remarks  on  the  conclusions  of  the  more  recent  navi^ 
gators  relflftfve  to  these  interesting  facts. 

When  the  attention  of  scfentinc  men  was  first  attracted  to  tfo^ 
J<jlarity  of  the  magnet,  the  variation  was  somewhat  more  than' 
rl*  east.    The  earliest  observations  on  this  subject  \Vei*e  made  at 
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liOndon  in  1580,  at  which  date  the  variation  amounted  to  what 
ve  have  just  stated;  and  it  was  not  until  1657,  or  eighty  seven 
years  afterwards,  that  the  magnetic  meridian  coincided  with  that 
of  the  earth.  From  that  period  until  the  present  lime  the  varia- 
tion has  gone  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  having  now  attained,  in 
the  parallel  of  Greenwich,  about  25°.  We  are  told,  indeed^ 
tliat  several  intelligent  sea  officers  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
Tvestern  parts  of  the  English  Channel,  the  variation  has  begun  to 
decrease;  whilst  others  assert  that  it  is  still  increasing  in  the 
Channel,  and  as  far  westward  as  15^  W.  long,  in  51°  N.  lat.  at 
which  place,  they  say,  the  variation  amounts  to  30°  west.  We 
are  satisfied,  however,  as  Mr.  Bain  observes,  that  neither  of 
these  opinions  can  be  relied  on  as  correct,  though  each  may  have 
been  deduced  from  observation :  for  if  the  ship's  head  were  on  the 
east  point  of  the  compass  at  the  time  of  observation,  the  varia- 
tion would  not  exceed  from  20°  to  23°,  whereas,  if  the  ship's 
head  happened  to  be  at  west^  the  apparent  variation  would  not 
be  less  than  30°  or  even  33°.  To  ascertain  whether  the  variatioa 
be  retrograde,  stationary,,  or  increasing,  it  would  therefore  be 
necessaiy  to  make  a  set  of  observations  from  a  fixed  station: 
ashore,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  diurnal  variations  of 
the  magnetic  influence  are  in  fact  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood :  and  yet  such  is  the  extent  of  these  changes,  that  twa 
observations  taken  at  different  times  in  the  same  day  would  lead 
to  results  considerably  at  variance  with  each  other.  Generally 
speaking,  indeed,  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
changes  in  no  small  degree  between  morning  and  evening,  inso- 
inuch  that,  as  every  one  knows,  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer,  in  tropical  latitudes,  at  least,, 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

But,  returning  to  our  proper  subject,  we  have  to  observe  that,, 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1550,  the  variation  was  8°  east,  and  that  at 
the  same  place  the  needle  pointed  to  the  true  poles  of  the  world 
in  1660.  It  will  be  remarked  from  this  statement,  that  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  magnet  were  begim  at  Paris  thirty  years 
earlier  than  at  London,  and  also  that  the  difference  of  jjeo^ra- 
}&ical  situation  between  the  two  cities,  small  as  it  is,  gives  rise 
to  a  considerable  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  me^ 
TJdlan.  Thus  at  London,  in  1580,  the  variation  of  the  compass 
iyas5till  11°  15''  east;  whereas,  at  Paris,  in  1550,  it  was  only  8° 
«ast;  and  of  course  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  that  is,  when  the 
observation  was  made  at  London,  the  variation  at  Pa^i?  would 
not  be  so  much  as  5°  east.  It  appears  too,  that  the  annual 
change,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  variation  increases  and^de- 
,  cvem^f.k  greater  in  our  capital  tlian  in  that  of  Fraiicej' (lie  rate 
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in  the  former,  during  a  period  of  213  years,  being  10'  4",  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  was  only  7^  l&\  Indeed  the  annual  change  seems 
to  increase  as  we  proceed  westward ;  for  we  find  it  statea  by  our 
author,  that  at  Dublin,  the  rate  of  this  change,  during  18 1  year* 
<from  1657  to  1791)  must  have  been  about  12'  10"'.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  adding,  however,  that  we  have  little  confidence  in 
the  Dublin  observations  of  an  early  period :  and  our  suspicions 
«re  excited  by  the  very  questionable  circumstance,  that  the  year 
in  which  the  needle  pointed  to  the  true  north  at  Dublin  is  the 
^ery  same  year  in  which  that  coincidence  was  observed  to  take 
place  at  London.  Now,  as  the  difference  in  point  of  longitude 
between  London  and  Dublin  is  more  than  double  that  between 
the  former  city  and  Paris,  we  cannot  conjecture  how  it  should 
happen  that  the  westward  movement  of  tne  magnetic  meridian 
■should  have  been  simultaneous  at  London,  and  at  a  city  six: 
"degrees  from  it,  when  it  is  well  ascertained  that  its  progress  from 
Paris  to  London,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  two  degrees,  re- 
4juired  fully  three  years. 

It  seems  perfectly  established  then,  that  the  magnetic  meridian, 
■or  that  line  on  which  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  points 
due  north  and  south,  is  of  a  migrating  nature,  and  that  at  pre- 
sent in  our  hemisphere  it  is  moving  from  east  to  west.  But  it  is, 
in  like  manner,  proved  from  observation,  that  this  line  is  not  a 
•straight  one,  coinciding  from  pole  to  pole  with  the  terrestrial 
oiieridians,  and  thus  passing  at  the  same  time  through  places 
situated  directly  north  and  south  from  one  another.  On  the 
contrary,  the  magnetic  meridian  appears  to  be  a  very  irregular 
course,  bending  towards  the  east  in  some  latitudes,  and  towards 
the  west  in  others,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  possible.  Nay, 
it  should  even  seem  that  all  the  parts  of  the  line  do  not  move 
with  the  same  rapidity,  but  that,  somewhat  like  the  arms  of 
«  balance  fixed  at  the  centre,  the  extremities  describe  large  arcs, 
while  the  portion  towards  the  middle  are  almost  stationary.  In- 
deed so  excessively  capricious  are  the  motions  of  these  "  curve* 
of  no  variation,"  (a  better  phrase  perhaps  than  magnetic  meri-^ 
dian^)  that  it  is  imagined  the  influence  which  directs  them  occa- 
4sionally  loses  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  continents  and  archi- 
pelagoes; leaving  the  philosopher  and  the  navigator  to  pursue  a 
fruitless  search  m  quest  of  a  cause,  of  which  the  effect  so  un- 
accountably disappears.  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  year  1700,  con- 
structed a  variation  chart,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  to  sailors, 
the  actual  state  of  magnetical  phenomena  all  over  the  known 
world — the  curves  of  no  variation  in  both  hemispheres — and  tW 
am6unt  of  the  variations  east  or  west  in  all  approachable  latW 
tudes.  But  the  woj-k  was  useless  before  it  could  be!  published*. 
The  facts  which  the  zealous  doctor  wished  to  record  were  of  so 
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^fiWeBcetA  an.  order^  that  thej  hud  und^gpve  a  coiB^kte  chtmm 
>^A>r«  he  could  fix  tl^eir  locality..  To  philosppbize  ftucces&f9% 
ir«  ought,  generally  speakiqg,  to  b^in  with  filets,  to  ^llect^ 
irecocd,  and  Qomp^re ;  but  in  this  pprUcular  field  of  inquiry  tb^r 
4avunt  will  nev.er  be  able  to  afibrd  any  asfiislance  to  art,  iiptil  b^ 
be  has  arrived  at  clearer  notioua  as  to  the  physical  causes  to* whjcb 
bis  facts  must  be  ascribed. 

Mr,  Baio,  with  a  d^ree  of  iodostry  which  cannot  be  too  inocib 
praised)  has  collected  from  voya^  and  philosophical  jpurpals  » 

Sreat  variety  of  notices  in  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridian  ia 
iflfercnt  parts  of  the  globe;  and  he  azures  us  (pa^SOj  ib^ 
the  curves  of  no  variation  can  be  pretty  distinctly  traced,  both,  io 
the  eastern  and  western  hemisphcares.  In  I6S2,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  a  curve  of  no  variation  which  had  east  variation  on 
Its  eastern  side,  and  west  variation  on  its  western  s\ii^9  Proved 
from  west  to  east  during  two  centuries,  prior  to  the  era  just  naen^ 
tioned ;  the  lines,  of  east  variation  moving  before  it,  whilst  the 
lines  of  west  variation  followed  it.  This  curve  first  passed  tho- 
Azores,  then  the  meridian  of  London,  and,  after  a  certain  number 
«f  years,  the  meridian  of  Paris,  But  in  the  southern  hemispb^e 
there  was  another  curve  of  no  variation,  which  had  east  variatioi^ 
on  its  western  side,  and  west  variation  on  its  eastern  side,  moving^ 
east  to  west.  This  curve  first  passed  Cf^e  Agulhas,  and  then 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  westerly  variation  following  it,  the 
same  as  in  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  but  in  4  contrary,  directiom- 
^— The  exact  point  where  the  southern  curve  of  no  variation 
passed  the  northern  curve  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  i 
but  observations  -  show,  continues  our  author,  that  whilst  the 
liorthern  curve  of  no  variation  was  passing  through  London  east* 
ward,  the  curve  of  no  variation  in  tbe  southern  hQmi^hecs- 
passed  westward,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude. 
^  All  that  we  say  on  this  subject  to  be  fairly  relied  upon  amounts 
simply  to  the  following  facts :  that  when  we  go  eastward  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  the  west  variation,  which  is  found  constantly  t» 
diminish  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  to  the  east,  at  length  ceases 
to  ^ist;  and  then  changing  its  character  becomes  east  variaUon,  If 
4igain  we  turn  our  faces  westward,  and  travel  over  a  given  portico 
cifthe  globe,  we  shall  find  that  the  west  variation  increases  untiLit 
comes  to  a  certain  maximum ;  upon  which  it  is  in  like  jnanoer 
found  to  change  character,  and  become  easterly  variation^  .  The 
distance,  however,  between  these  points  of  cfaangie^  or  lines  of  no 
^•nation,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  place  exactly  im'^y-  or 
oalf  tbe  circumference  of  tbe  globe,  but  rather  to  exceed  that 
^ount  considerably  on  the  one  side^  and  to  fall  ^ort  j^f  itoa 
»e  other,  and  alsa  to  vary  not  a  little  in  diflerent  lalitude%  ao- 
w^ti^g  to  the  greater  or  iesa  deOectiim  ol'tte  pm^pdi 
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triest^ly  vartfttion  changes  to  the  easterly^  «na  coiog  on  «titt 
towards  the  eiist  bntil  the  vdriation  changes  badK:<egAtn  to  the 
denOminAtiioti  of  west,  we  shall  find  the  space  passed  ovter,  taking 
the  obseitrations  of  Captain  Cook  in  S.  L.  rjS°  as  our  guid^  to 
flffioant  to  ^le""  15':— taWng  those  of  La  P^ronse  in  S.  L.  20^  ^ 
our  standard,  we  shdl  find  the  distwce  £01''  @2^  :--^ccofdi0g  to 
Vancouver,  again,  in  S.  L.  85°  to  nearly  202° :— accordir^  to 
Sir  Home  Popham,  in  S.  L.  36°  to  about  204?° :— according  to 
Humboldt,  in  latitude  13°  N.  about  171^ 

"  These  different  distances  point  oUt,  under* different  parallels 
of  latitude,  the  direction  which  the  curve  bf  no  variation  at  pre- 
sent assumes;  and  we,  perhaps,  conclude,  that  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  is  caused  by  two  separate  and  distinct  sys- 
tems ot  magnetic  forces ;  the  one  producing  a  westerly  Variation 
in  the  nortliern  hemisphere  over  a  space  6f200°  4?4?':  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  of  J  43^  10': 
and  the  other,  an  easterly  variation  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
over  a  Space  of  159°  16';  and  in  the  southern  of  216°  50 V 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Halley  and  of  Euler  on  this  subject  are 
well  known.  The  former  imagined  that  the  north  pole  of  the 
great  magnet  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth*  was  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  Bafflti's  Bay;  and  that  its  south  pole  was 
in  the  Indian  ocean)  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  New  Zealand^ 
'Euler  placed  the  vnorth  pole  of  his  great  terrestrial  loadstone  in 
•kititude  76^  north,  and  long.  96°  west,  from  Teneriffe :  the  south 
fiole  is  placed  in  lat.  58°  south,  and  long.  158°  west  from  the 
«ame  island :  and  these  two  distinguished  writers,  as  well  as  the 
ingenious  author  now  before  us,  perceived  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing into  their  tbeovies  the  existence  of  two  separate  systems  of 
-magnetic  influence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  intricate  pheno^ 
Aiena  connected  with  the  mariner's  needle. 

The  chief  cause  of  regret  arising  from  the  premature  return  of 
the  late  Arctic  expedition,  respects  in  our  mind  the  opportunity 
'which  was  lost  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  northern  magnetic  pole.  From  the  few  facts,  indeed,  with 
which  we  have  been  thereby  supplied,  it  should  seem,  that  Ea»- 
Jfer's  position  of  that  pole  is  too  far  to  the  westward  ;  for  in  lat. 
'76°  44'  north,  long.  75°  20'  west,  the  dip  of  the  needle  was^ 
'86°  08'  37";  proving,  we  think,  that  a  few  degrees  more  to  the' 
westward  would  have  brought  the  discovery  ships  to  the  region 
^  the  magnetic  pole  itself.  Now,-  as  Teneriffe  is  sixteen  or 
«eventeen  degrees  west  from  Greenwich?  and  as  Euler  places  the 
titiid  poI«  96°' iipedt  from  Tenerifie,  we  have  l)etween  the  two 
abcmt  112°  oflongiitnde— -a  distance  from  BafSn's  Bay  assigned 
^ot  AeiocBlityoS £e  pofe coaisidefaiUjr  »bove  what  the  ob^erva- 
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tions  made  in  the  late  expediticn  wculd  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is 
proved,  however,  that  both  Halley  and  Euler  wiere  right  iii 
placing  the  northern  pole  of  the  magnet  to  the  westwfird  of  the 
bay  which  we  have  just  specified. — ^The  following  table,  which 
we  copy  from  a  periodical  work,  contains  the  principal  observa- 
tions noted  during  Captain  Ross*s  voyage,  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compass  and  the  dip  of  the  needle,  at  difierent  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes. 


Lat.  N.       Lon 

g.  W.       Variation.        D 

ip. 

73°  23'  ...  .  57° 

35' 80° 

01'....— 

— > 

74  01  ....  57 

56    80 

SO  — 

— 

75  32  60 

58  88 

13  ....  ~ 

^^ 

75  51  63 

00  ....  87 

49  ....  — 

-. 

75  58  64 

41  91 

17  ....  — 

— 

75  49  ....  64 

45  90 

17  ....  — 

~— 

75  50 64 

42  ....  91 

33  ....  — 

— 

75  54  ....65 

39  92 

44  — 

— 

76  29  ....  72 

54  ..•.  103 

41  85° 

43' 

76  32  ....  77 

18 107 

56    — 

^^ 

76  08  78 

48  ....  109 

01  ....  85 

59 

76  44  ....  75 

20  ....  

— 86 

08 

70    35. 77     57    ....     86     33    —     — 

As  these  observations  were  taken  on  the  ice,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ship's  attraction,  they  may  be  depended  upon  as 
coming  pretty  near  the  truth ;  but  we  regret  that  we  cannot  pre- 
sent, with  equal  claims  to  regard,  any  that  were  made  in  Lan- 
caster Sound,  when  the  squadron  had  reached  the  81°  of  longi- 
tude.    The  dip  was  of  course  a  little  increased. 

We  come  now  to  the  deviation  of  the  mariner's  needle ;  by 
which  term,  as  we  have  already  explained,  we  mean  such  irregu- 
larities in  the  variation  as  seem  to  be  occasioned  by  local  causes, 
and  particularly  by  the  quantity  of  iron  which  may  happen  to  be 
contained  either  in  the  works  or  cargo  of  a  ship. 

It  was  long  before  this  source  of  disturbance  was  either  guessed 
at  or  understood.  Navigators,  indeed,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  variation  of  the  compass  was  not  the  same  on  all  tacks, 
and  that  consequently  they  incurred  an  incessant  risk  of  com- 
mitting errors  in  their  reckoning,  as  often,  at  least,  as  they  had 
occasion  to  change  the  direction  of  their  ship's  head.  These 
facts  were  actually  observed  by  several  distinguished  sailors,  and 
among  others  by  Dampier  and  Captain  Phipps,  the  late  Lord 
Mulgrave;  and  the  more  pains  that  were  taken  by  them  to  ac-*' 
count  for  such  anomalies,  the  further  did  they  go  wrong  in  point 
of  theory.  They  aiscribed  the  sudden  changes  in  the  amountof 
-deviation  to  the  miperfect  condition  of  the  instruments  widi  which 
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tbey  took  their  observations;  and  in  many  instances  they  attri-  , 
buted  their  inaccuracy  in  respect  of  longitude  to  the  prevalence 
of  currents,  which  were  supposed  to  carry  them  out  of  tlieir  ^ 
track.     It  is  thus,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  we  are  pro- 
vided with  a  thousand  imaginary  currents  in  every  part  of  the  . 
ocean,  which  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  the  want  which 
sailors  feel  of  something  to  account  for  their  blunders,  when  con- 
victed of  error  in  their  dead  reckoning. 

It  is  to  the  late  Captain  Flinders  tliat  the  world  is  indebted  for 
a  correct  apprehension  of  the  real  cause  of  the  irregularities  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking ;  and  without  giving  the  history  of 
his  discovery,  which  manitests  much  ingenuity  and  zeal  on  the 
part  of  that  celebrated  seaman,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  attained.  It  was  this :  he  observed  that 
the  compass  stood  right  in  both  hemispheres,  when  the  ship's  head 
was  at  north  or  south,  and  erred  most  on  one  side  when  the 
head  was  west,  and  on  the  other  when  it  was  east;  but  what,  he 
asked  himself,  was  the  proportion  of  error  at  the  intermediate 
points,  between  the  magnetic  meridian  of  east  and  west  ?  "  Ua- 
fortunately,"  he  replies,  "  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head,  when  ob- 
servations were  taken,  had  not  been  particularly  marked  in  the 
first  part  of  the  voyage,  nor  always  in  the  latter  part :  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  error  increased  as  the  angle  between 
the  ship's  head  and  the  magnetic  meridian  became  greater. 
After  some  consideration  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  magnetism 
of  tlie  earth  and  the  attraction  forward  in  the  ship  must  act  upon 
the  needle  in  the  nature  of  a  compound  force:  and  that  the 
errors  produced  by  the  attraction  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
sines  of  the  angles  between  the  ship's  head  and  tne  magnetic  me* 
ridian.  I  tried  this  upon  many  observations  when  the  direction 
of  the  head  was  least  doubtful,  and  found  the  difference  to  cor- 
respond as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  and  sometimes  exactly : 
it  therefore  seemed  probable  that  the  error  produced  at  any  direc- 
iion  of  the  s/iip\s  head  would  be  to  the  error  at  east  or  west,  at  the 
same  dip,  as  the  size  of  the  angle  between  the  ship's  head  and  the 
magnetic  meridian,  was  to  the  sine  of  eight  points  or  radiiJ*' 

The  doctrine  is  simply  this.  As  the  iron  in  the  ship,  particu- 
larly where  there  are  guns  and  a  number  of  spare  anchors,  can- 
not but  influence  materially  the  needle  of  the  compass,  it  is 
extremely  obvious  that  the  metal  will  operate  upon  the  needle  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  ship;  supposing  the  binnacle^  as 
is  usuallv  the  case,  to  be  placed  near  the  hinder  part  of  tlie 
vessel.  iLet  us  imagine  then,  that  the  ship  stands  with  her  heacl 
to  the  magnetic  north,  and  in  this  case,  it  is  very  clear,  the  iron 
in  the  ship  will  co-operate  with  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  i)Ct^ 
cteiising  the  inlen^y  of  it  without  altering  the  direction.    Agft^l  ' 
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let  .us  BoppcMe  tbat  the  head  is  tumed  more  totmrds.the  woi^ 
and  it  will  be  manifest  tlut  the  iron  in  the  ship  mil  have  a  tfiR>» 
denoy  to  bring  round  the  point  of  the  needle  towards  the  weAl^ 
that  is,  more  in  'die  direction  of  the  ship's  huUj  in  vhidi  line  the 
fonegoing  matter  is  supposed  to  operate.  And  in  the  second  caaa, 
it  requires  not  to  be  mentioned,  the  local  infloence  mil  add  to 
the  variation,  or  .increase  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  trse 
astronomical  north.  Let  us  imagine,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
lifiBd  of  the  ship  is  turned  round  from  the  magnetic  «Borth  to- 
wards the  east;  in  which  case,  as  the  direction  of  the:iiifliiCBoe 
occasioned  by  the  iron  in  the  vessel  is  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  variation,  (here  all  along  assumed  to  the  west)  the  effect  will 
liieto  lessen  the  variation  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  counteract^ 
ingpower  of  the  iron  so  lodged  in  the  ship. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  found  to  explain  all  appeerances.; 
«nly  as  every  ship  is  differently  constructed  as  to  guns  and  cai^ 
the  master  of  every  ship  must  calculate  for  himself  the  amount  of 
the  disturbing  force  which  she  carries  along  with  her.  In  the 
late  expedition,  for  ^cample^  the  Isabella  was  found  to  diflEer 
greatly  from  her  consort  the  Menander;  and  every  individiuA 
<Sreenlandman  was  found  to  differ  from  these  two  shaps,  and 
from  one  another.  The  disturbing  force  once  ascertained,  how- 
ever, in  each  vessel,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  formula  of 
.Captain  Flinders  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  calculation  ne- 
cessary for  a  ship's  reckoning ;  and  that  the  errors  in  variation 
will  be  found  proportionate  to  llie  sines  of  the  angles  between  the 
ahip's  head  and  the  magnetic  meridimi. 

So  &r  the  gallant  seaman  philosophbed  with  oomplete  success  t 
•but  like  many  other  discoverers  he  attempted  to  carry  his  piin* 
c^iks  beyona  their  legitimate  application.  He  perceived  a  con^- 
aexion  b^ween  the  amount  of  the  dip  and  that  of  the  variatioi^ 
.both  in  the  southern  and  northern  hemispheres,  whence  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  conclude,  tbat  upon  the  bads  of  this  ccMrection 
lie  might  construct  a  rule  for  calculating  the  latter  in  aiiy  ^riven 
latitudes.  Mr.  Bain  has  completely  exposed  the  &llaacy  of  this 
principle,  by  adding  a  variety  of  cases  altogether  incoampatiUe 
with  the. supposition  of  its  truth.  But  as  this  part  of  bis  essay  is 
incapable  of  abridgment,  and  involves  several  nomerical  caico-/ 
lations  which  we  could  not  easily  transcribe,  we  take  the  lib&r^ 
to  xeier  such  of  onr  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  to 
the  very  able  work  of  Mr.  Bain  itself.  It  is  a  producticn,  in- 
deed, well  wortiiy  the  aU^ntlon  of  all  ship-masters  and  captains 
•of  king's  ships;  for  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  ignorance  of 
the  principles  which  it  was  written  to  eK^iiain,  is  die  cause  why 
htundrcsds  of  our  seamen  are  every  year  consigned  to  a  watcvy 
igrw^.   .  £or^ example^  if  a  doap  oniieo  «NitlN»d  vi»{rage  aoiw 
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^oHh^^jsat^  the  ma&ter  JuaturaUy  caoceiveslhat  he  will  find  his  way 
tiOBie  again  if  he  steer  soutb-weat  But  he  is  mistaken :  for  the 
irariation  of  the  compass  will  be  greater  when  the  ship's  head  ia 
turned  homeward*  then  it  was  when  it  was  directed  towards  the 
foreign  port :  and  if  the  weather  should  not  happen  to  be  dear 
vheix  approaching  the  land  on  his  return^  there  would  be  a  greai 
sisk  of  his  getting  «shor€^  or  of  actually  suffering  shipwreck. 

The  laAe  Arctic  expedition  has  added  nothings  or  next  to  no* 
ihii^  to  our  knowledge  on  these  important  j^oints.  So  far^  in- 
deeoTas  Captain  Ross  proceeds  in  his  observations  he  confirms  the 
theory  of  Flinders  as  to  the  local  attraction  of  the  ^hip,  and  ita 
efiects  OQi  the  apparent  or  observed  variation.  ^^  There  is  a  point 
of  cbajc^e,"  he  remarks  ^^  in  every  ship ;  that  is»  a  point  in  the 
compass  where  the  true  and  apparent  variation  are  tound  to  co- 
inciae,  or,  in  other  words,  where  there  is  no  deviation :  and  that 
i^  proportion  as  the  ship's  head  is  moved  either  east  or  west 
£rom  that  point,  the  observed  variation  will  be  smaller  or  greater 
than  the  true  variation.  This  is  no  other  then  the  result  which 
IKe  have  attempted  to  eicplain  above,  as  derived  firom  the  invesh- 
tigartions  of  Obtain  Flinders. 

.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  modest  treatise,  so  full 
of  valuable  &cts  and  sound  argument.  It  is  written  by  a  pro- 
fesi^ional  mau-^a  master  in  the  navy,  and  contains  the  fruits  of 
long  experience  and  of  much  reflection,  in  a  line  of  life  wherein 
practical  mistakes  do  not  alwaysadmitof  being  repaired,  and  where 
4dl  the  skill  which. time  can  supply  is  frequently  found  unequal  to 
the  dreadful  casualties  to  which  it  is  ever  exposed.  In  as  far,  how«> 
ever,  as  accidents  arise  from  ignorance,  no  man  can  be  pardon* 
able  who  has  had  the  means  of  being  informed  and  nefflecledi 
them:  and  in  this  li^bt  we  hold  every  seafaring  person,  who  haa 
not  rendered  his  mmd  familiar  with  the  facts  and  principles  set 
forth  in  the  very  meritorious  publication  which  we  now  recom^ 
mend. 


AftT.  XXI, — Emfneline^  with  some  other  Pieces,  By  Mary  Bnm«- 
ton,  Author  of  Self-control,  and  Discipline.  To  which  is 
prejisced  u  Memoir  of  her  Life,  inchidim  some  Extracts  Jrom 
her  CorrespondeiKe.    8vo.  pp.  316.     Edinburgh,  1819. 

Herodotus  has  acquainted  us  that  certain  philosophers  of 
antiquity  conceived  the  lofly  speculation  that  an  early  death  is 
tiften  tha  rjeward  of  piety ;  or^  in  other  words,  that  those  who  are 
pre-eminently  the  favourites  of  heaven — those  pure  and  gifted 
f^lHts  now  and  then  vpuchsated  by  Providence  to  this  Tower 
world,  M3Bt  dJatipgnishfdAy  being  eai'lier  aaUed.  away  ixooh  ita 
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scenes  and  its  sorrows  to  the  permanent  beatitude  of  a  better 
state.*  A  doctrine  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  that  addresses 
itself  to  all  the  infirmity  as  well  as  to  all  the  nobility  of  our 
nature,  was  likely,  however  fanciful,  to  be  received  with  favour  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  it  must  have  exalted  the 
imagination,  and  greatly  soothed  the  heart  during  the  Cim- 
jnerian  darkness  of  the  heathen  mind.  But  if  the  ancients 
could  cherish  such  an  ennobling  and  consolatory  view  of  the  end 
of  our  mortal  career,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  it  upon  i«,  as 
partakers  of  that  glorious  dispensation  by  which  ^*  life  and  im- 
mortality have  been  brought  to  light^^^  to  put  a  just  construction 
on  the  instances  of  juvenile  mortality  which  so  often  take  place 
around  us,  and  which  our  imperfect  nature  is  ever  prone  to 
deplore  with  a  sorrow  which  is  not  "  Godly  sorrow,*'  and  with 
tears  that  savour  too  little  of  resignation  !  These  fatal  occur- 
rences are  sure  to  awaken  a  powerful  sympathy :  for,  although 
death,  in  its  ordinary  progress,  does  not  excite  that  serious  re- 
flection which  it  ought,  none  of  us  can  avoid  experiencing  a 
strong  revulsion  of  feeling  when  we  find  it  anomalous  in  its  ra- 
vages,—when  we  see  it  sparing  age  and  decrepitude,  to  prey 
upon  youthful  vigour  and  loveliness, — when  we  perceive  dull- 
ness, or  profligacy,  or  crime,  triumphant  and  enduring — while  the 
hc^e  of  the  righteous  is  suffered  to  perish,  and  those  who  set  out 
with  virtues  to  dignify,  or  genius  to  embellish  our  common  nature^ 
are  cut  off  in  the  maturity  of  their  talents  and  usefulness. 

It  is  from  these  pitiable  instances  of  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes  that  the  sceptic  pronounces  "  there  is  no  God  in  the 
world,"  and  that  we  are  all  the  helpless  victims  of  a  moody  and 
despotic  necessity.  But  such  views  are  exceedingly  grovelling, 
and  deduced  merely  from  the  outsides  of  things;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heathen  philosophers  just  alluded  to,  Christianity, 
if  we  will  but  hear  her  voice,  teaches  us  to  account  most  satisfac- 
torily for  all  those  seeming  exceptions  to  the  justice  and  benevo- 
lence of  The  Most  High.  Revelation  has  solved  the  problem 
about  the  origin  of  evil  (which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  all 
philosophers  in  all  ages),  by  showing  that  we  live  under  a  dispen- 
sation partly  penal,  and  that  trial  and  suffering  are  essential  to 
that  probation  which  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Christian 
scheme.  Indeed  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  present 
unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  f  forms  one  of  the  most 


#•  See  Herodot.  Irb.  i.  cap.  xxxi.  where  he  has.  illastrated  this  by«a  pleasios 
fable. 

i  We  need  hardly  abserve  that  the  *  unequal  distribution  of  $;ood  and  evil'  here 
spoken  of  inclitdes  the  unequal  dui'ation  of  life:  f&r  life  is  the  greatest  natond 
good,  aod  the  Iom  of  it  the  greatest  natural  evil  that  can  happen  to  man* 
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convincing  arguments  (so  far  as  reason  in  contradistinction  to 
revelation  is  concerned)  for  the  immortality  and  responsibility 
of  man.  It  comes  home  to  the  heart  and  understanding  with  a 
force  of  moral  demonstration  not  to  be  resisted ;  for,  the  sup- 
position of  no  rewards  and  no  punishments  hereafter — no  future 
^tate  where  present,  sufferings  are  to  be  compensated,  would 
shock  that  native  and  indestructible  sense  of  equity  which  is  sq 
important  an  element  in  our  moral  constitution.  In  short,  this 
life,  without,  a  futurity,  would  be  a  boon  wholly  unworthy  of  its 
Great  Giver ! 

This  train  of  reflection  has  been  called  up  in  our  minds  by  the 
book  before  us,  and  more  especially  by  the  affecting  account  it 
contains  of  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Brunton.  She  has  now  added 
one  more  to  the  mournful  catalogue  of  those  sons  and  daughters 
of  literature  whose  career  has  been  brilliant  but  brief,  and.  whose 
aspirations  after  more  extensive  fame  have  been  cut  short  by  an 
untimely  death.     Her  brow  was  doubly  adorned  ; — to  the  freshly . 

fathered  laurel  of  human  genius  she  superadded  the  celestial 
alo  of  a  matured,  most  fervent,  and  unostentatious  piety  1  Be 
it  our  task,  then,  in  our  pages,  not  only  to  preserve  the  laurel 
wreath  in  all  its  verdure,  but  to  cherish  the  prestige  of  her  pla- 
cid and  devout  spirit,  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  her  do- 
mestic virtues,  and  to  rescue  the  "  qidcquid  ex  ed  amavimus " — 
the  '•  quicquid  mirati  sumus^^ — from  the  cold  and  oblivious, 
dominion  of  the  grave  ! 

The   venerable   Archbishop  Fenelon,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  his  whole  collection  of  valuable  books  had  been  destroyed , 
by  fire,  remarked,  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  began  to  condole, 
with  him,  that  he  must  have  made  but  a  poor  use  of  his  library , 
were  he  now  to  testify  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  it !  In  a  vein  somer . 
what  similar  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  the  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Brunton's  genius  bewail  her  loss  with  querulous  and  una- 
vailing sorrow,  they  cannot  have  profited  by  that  tempered  spirit 
of  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence  which  per- , 
Xaded  her  whole  character,  and  breathes  in  her  writings.     She 
appears  to  have  endeavoured   to  do  the  will   of  God  in   all. 
things, — in  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  important  actions 
of  her  life;  this  indeed  seemed  , to  be  the  impulse  that  guided 
her,  whether  she  spoke  or  wrote;  and  great  as  the  merit  un- 
qiiestionablyjs  of  her  writings,  considered  as  mere  literary  per- 
J^rmances,  they  are  entitled  to  a  still  higher  praise  for  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  inculcate  piety,  purity,  and  prin- 
ciple.    Their  great  aim  has  invariably  been  to  illustrate  the 
important  maxim,  that  we  never  can  hope  any  reformation   of 
mapners,  however  sincere  for  the  time,  to  be  either  complete  or 
Jfl!$,ting,,. unless  it  spring  from  the  impulse  of  Christian  principle, 
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and  be  snstained  by  the  halfowihg  iniSiuenice  dP  KqiBitiial.  dfe^ 
voticDQ. 

'  The  skill  with  which  she  has  made  a  work  of  fiiction  sobser-- 
Tient  to  the  enforcement  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  muist  have 
had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  present  Itgbt-headed  and  regard-* 
less  devotees  of  fashion,  and  must  claim  for  her  labours  the  ap* 

Probation  of  all  •'  whom  'tis  praise  to  please.**  Indeed,  we 
elieve  it  is  not  from  any  hostility  to  the  incongruities  of  fictiox:^ 
in  the  abstract,  that  so  many  objections  are  felt  to  the  ordinaiy 
furniture  of  our  circulating  libraries.  Could  it  only  be  imputed 
tD  novels  that  they  are  not  true,  their  proscription  by  the  privi* 
ieged  guardians  of  the  youthful  mind,  would  not  be  defensible;^ — 
as,  by  the  same  rule,  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  fancyi^ 
our  best  tragedies  and  epics,  might  be  interdicted.  But  it  is 
because  novels  have  been  too  often  written  with  a  careless  or 
equivocal  morality,  and  because  the  warpith  of  colouring  em- 
ployed upon  them  tends  to  overthrow  the  sobriety  of  the  youthfhl' 
understanding,  and  to  stimulate  the  nascent  passions  into  prema-. 
tore  activity, — that  they  are  so  generally  regarded  by  th^  virtuous 
with  suspicion  or  aversion.  It  is,  after  all,  a  brancn  of  literature 
which,  in  good  hands,  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most  dig- 
nified purposes.  To  estimate  properly  the  f\ill  interest  of  this  sp^iesr 
of  composition,  we  should  anticipate,  in  idea,  the  progress  of  time,^ 
and  suppose  ourselves  contemporaries  with  posterity.  The  inte- 
rest with  which  the  novels  of  the  present  day  will  be  perused  by 
instant  generations,  may  be  conjectured  fVom  the  avidity  with 
which  we  should,  at  this  moment,  read  similar  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  provided  sndt 
descriptions  had  been  furnished  by  the  classical  writers  of  anti- 
<|uity,  and.had  come  down  to  pur  times.  How  delightful,  it  woulif 
be  to  take  a  near  and  familiar  view  of  the  human  mind  during  the 
infancy  of  history  J  Most  assuredly  we  should  have  obtained  in 
this  way  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  world  was,  durm|^ 
the  epoch  of  Grecian  splendour  and  Roman  greatness,  than  we' 
can  now  draw  either  from  the  orators,  the  philosophers,  or  Ae 
fiatirists  of  antiquity. 

Novel  writing,  tten,  may  certainly  become  fiPreifeemed  finoqi 
the  abnses  against  whicK  ail  the  good  exclaim;  a  very  benefi^ciaC 
employment  of  the  human  mind.  Why  should  not  this  speeles 
of  fictitious  narrative  adtnit  of  as  elevated  thoughts^  as^Kvel^rand 
natural,  portraiits  of  character,  and  as  great  boloness  of  inventioii,. 
as  a  toragJc  or  epie  poem?  Let  but  the  subject  be  stnkmg,  ihfr 
iKtcidents  probabre,  the  transitions  interesting,  the  sentiments  TusIL 
and  the  moral'  impressive,  and  we  see  in  it  an  excise  borat  or 
genius  ^nd  virtue,  to  which  the  highest  intetfect  may  with  hommr 
and  consistency  condescend.     We  are  happy  to  think  that  BCrs;^ 
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BruDton^  .and^few  living^wrker&of  her  sex^  bjav«,begmx the  wark 
of  rfiforraatioa ;  and>.  by  introducing,  into  the  construction  of 
their,  fable  a  greater  vigour  both  of  sentiment  and  principle,  bavQ 
gone  far  to  exalt  this  $peoies  of  composition  to  its  due  rankfi 
and  to  rescue  it  from  that  degradation  to  which  it  was  &st.d€K 
scending. 

The  memoir  of  Mrs,.  Brunton  which  we  are  now  to  notice,,  is, 
from  the  pen  of  her.  husband,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Brunton,  Professor  o^ 
Oriental  lianguagesi  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  oneof  thci 
ministers  of  tne  Tron  Chiy-ch  of  that  city.  It  is  out  justice  to  say 
that  ho  has  exeouted  his  task  mtli  ability;  and  displayed  all 
that  delicacy  which  his  relatiouship  to  the  deceased  impo^e(£ 
upon  him.  It  is  evident  that  his  heart  has  been  in  th^  work,-^a 
teart  so  deeply  wounded  by  the  recent  infliction,  as  to  be  still 
overflowing  with  ill-restrained  tenderness.  As  the  biographer  oi 
a  beloved  wife,  cut  off^at  a  season  so  interesting  to  a  husband*$ 
hopesj  hi$  situation  was  a  most  painful  and  difficult  one ;  and  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  mixture  of  candour  and  tender  aflectioa 
with  yirhich  he  has  discharged  his  editorial  duty.  It  is  time^ 
however,  tjiat  oi;ir  readers  should  be  m.ade  acquainted  with  the 
detaits  of  his  pleasing  though  mournful  narrative. 

Mary  Balfour  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Thos.  Balfour  of 
Elwick,  a  younger  brother  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families 
in  Orkney  ;  she  was  born  there  on  the  1st  of  November, .  1 778. 
Her  mother  was  France^  Ligonier,  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ligx)jiier,  of  the  ISth  Dragoons,  and  brother  to  the  second 
Earl  Ligonier, 

Her  youthful  ye^rs  were  spent  ip  acquiring  the  ordinary  acr 
complishments  of  her  sex.  More  than  this  we  cannot  collect 
from  the  narrative,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  meagre 
even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  uspally  uneventful' 
tenour  of  a  literary  life :  all  we  are  told  is,  that  the  Yiscountes» 
Wen;tworth,  who  was  Miss  Balfour's  God-mother^  proposed  that>, 
at  the  proper  age,,  she  should  reside  with  her  jn  London,  What 
{Jt^^atioa  thi^  might  ha«ve  produced  on  the  developement  of  h^ 
talent^  can  i^ow  oe  only  matter  of  conjectiire ;  for  \}ik&  propoi^i^, 
yiWictedi^ed,  wd  ste  por^iferred  th#  quiet  andprivncy  pf  a  fSeotoh 
parsoiiaffiet.  ^  We  wei^  »arried/-s  saj-s  Dr.  Balfoar,  ^^  in.  hsm 
twentiem  year,  and  went  to  reside  at  Bolton,  neaip  Haddingtom'^ 

In  this  state  of  comparative  retirement,  her  unbounded  taste; 
foJT  vm^V^:mm»^  Jii^v^e  r^eived  a  wore  ii^lhodic^  dir-^c^ion. 
Bi^id^lludy^.Qftr  W^.  hiHoriani  and  poels.  shp  made  bersii^. 
familiar  wth  tb.e  writJWJ^pJf  Dr*  Held  oil  the  pbiloaophy  of  tie. 
hyma^piAd^.aJbywQh.QfwquJ.ry  (ojr  wJjiph  §he  ^ow  %cq^^ 
^eait  fondmefiia^^ — We  may  Tj&mllk  by  tbe  »¥ay,  th«lr;tb^  uwimliwef 
pfailofiopby  jof  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  regaKled  with  ai^  unreasoB*^ 
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able  prejudice  by  certain  literati  of  the  South  :  in  our  opinion^ 
it  is  a  study  too  generally  neglected ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  great 
utility  in  other  respects,  it  serves  as  an  admirable  gymnastic  ex- 
ercise to  the  understanding.  In  the  latter  way  it  is  perhaps  even 
superior  to  mathematics; — it  seems  to  have  been  so  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Brunton. 

<^  She  repeatedly  began, .  but  as  of^en  relinquished,  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Where  the  address  to  the  intellect  was  direct  and 
pure,  she  was  interested  and  successful.  But  a  single  demonstration 
by  means  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^  or  of  applying  one  figure  to 
another,  in  order  to  show  their  identity,  never  failed  to  estrange  her 
for  a  long  time  from  the  subject.'*     (P.  10:) 

In  1803,  her  husband  being  translated  from  his  country 
parish  to  a  charge  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Brunton  was  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  literary  and  higher  society  of  that  metropolis; 
and  it  was  now  that  her  talents  began  to  be  appreciated.  Yet  it 
was  not  for  several  years  afterwards  that  the  idea  of  writing 
any  thing  for  publication  seems  to  have  occurred  to  her.  Her 
first  work,  "  Self-controul,"  had  been  begun  with  a  view  of  filling 
up  some  intervals  of  leisure:  as  she  found  that  she  became 
fond  of  employment,  and  above  all,  that  the  work  grew  under 
her  .hands,  she  began  to  experience  the  usual  ambition  of 
submitting  her  production  to  the  public.  The  book  appeared 
early  in  181  J,  ^nd  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  who 
Bcknowleig^di  Xhe  anonymous  compliment  by  a  letter  to  the 
publishers.' '  Mrs.  Brunton  replied  in  her  own  name ;  and  her 
ahsw^j  cootafi^.a.  statement  of  her  motives  for  engaging  in 
the :wl»rk,  whickdc^her,  we  think,  no  small  honour. 

'•**'•*  Ab 'for  my  religion,  I  allow  that  there  is  too  much  for  amusement^ 
pei'lifaps^ A^f'good'^aste  ;•  nevertheless,  I  cannot  bate  one  iota.  For  the 
g^eti  pur4>dse  of  tine  book  is  to  procure  admission  for  the  religion  of  a 
fiOunddnind/ and  *pf;tha: Bible,  where  it  cannot  find  access  in  any  other 
for^qa-^  'Yes  J  I  »fiy  thj^  ^ffCat  purpose  ;  for,  though  I  love  money,*  it  is 
not^ipy  motive ;fo^^,writing  as  1  do  ;  not  for  the  complexion  and  senti- 
ment?, pfniy  hoojo— ^pn  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  sure  I  might  make 
twice  as  much  of  my  labour,  if  I  Could  bring  myself  to  present  to  the 
public  an  easy,  flexible  sort  of  virtue — possessing  no  strong  support, 
apd  befng  indeed  too  light  to  need  any — insteadof  the  old-fashioned 
erect  morality,  which  ^ibjls  DOt»  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock.*  '^ 
(P.  78.)  ^ 

On  the  Novel  of  Self-controul  we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged  in 
art.  xix.  vol.  ii.  to  make  softie  unfavourable  remarks.     What  we 


•  This  wc  consider  only  as  an  expression  of  modest  self-accnsation  ;  il  has  not, 
however,  an  a/rreeable  sound ;  the  real  existence' of  it  in  her  mind  wonld  have 
been  quite  itieompatiblewiilb  tiMamfiabiie  qualitie&  which  this  Lady  appeara  to 
have  possessed.  i   •    ..  .  .     »r     *'  , 
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there  complained  of,  and  what  still  occurs  to  us  in  a  very  objeo- 
iionable  point  of  view,  is  the  fault  which  it  commits,  in  common 
.  with  many  other  Novels — written  with  a  sincere  intention  of  in— 
<:ulcating  moral  and  religious  principles — of  inadvertently  adminis- 
tering; nourishment  to  the  passions,  by  too  circumstantial  and 
jjlowing   pictures  of  the  perils   of  innocence  and  the  strata- 

fems  of  seduction-7-of  bringing  images  of  unlawful  pleasure 
efore  the  mind  of  the  young  reader,   especially  of  the  ten— 
-derer  sex,  which  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  interdiction  which 
accompanies  them, — and  of  informing  her  of  what  it  is  her  duty 
to  shun,  by  representations   which   strengthen  the  assaults  of 
^mptation.     "  Discunt  haec  miserae  antequam  sciunt  vitia  esse." 
Of  the  complete  success  of  this  work,  and  of  her  subsequent 
vrork,  "Discipline,"  we  need  not  speak,  as  it  is  sufliciently  known  ta 
the  public  from  the  number  of  editions   through    which    they 
have  pone.     There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  relating  ta 
the  publication  of  the  latter,  which  we  must  not  suppress,  as  it 
proves  that  the  Christian  principle  with  which  Mrs.  Brunton  was 
inspired,    was   paramount   to  all  worldly  vanities, — paramount 
♦even  to  the  most  venial   kind   of  vanity, — that  of  authorship. 
The  readers  of  "  Discipline  '*  may  remember  the  sketches  she 
has  exhibited  in  tliat  work  of  Highland  society  and  manners^ 
Such  sketches  were  at  that  time  a  totally  new  feature  in  work* 
of  fiction,  and  might  accordingly  have  been  expected  to  errn 
much  popularity  for  her  forth-coming  book ;  but  unluckily  for  her, 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  "  Discipline,"  "  Waverley  "^ 
appeared;    and  anticipated — or,  to   speak   candidly,    eclipsed 
her  production.     This  would  have  been  a  trying  circumstance 
for  any  ordinary  individual  of  the  "  geviis  irritabile ;  "  but  the 
fair  authoress   bore  it  with  perfect  equanimity,  and  praised  h^r 
JiiQre  powerful  rival  with  as  much  zeal  and  sincerity  as  if  she  had 
:had  no  personal  interest  involved   in  his  success.     We  extract 
lithe  following  paragraph,  not  only  with  a  view  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  we  have  jiist  stated,  but  from  a  wisb  to  e.mbodjr 
in  our  pages  her  just  criticisms  on  these  far-famed  productions  of 
the  Border-Minstrel. 

'•*  I  can  hardly  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  her  singleness  of  heart, 
«nd  truly  generous  nature,  than  that,  while  this  author  was  withdraw- 
ing public  notice  from  herself,  perhaps  in  more  than  a  due  degree,  he 
had  not  one  more  enthusiastic  admirer.  The  delight  which  she  felt  m 
every  new  trait  of  excellence,  and  her  eagerness  for  the  popularity  oT 
vhat  she  saw  to  be  transcendent  in  desert,  can  not  be  forgotten  by  apy 
who  witnessed  the  emotions,  which  to  herself  appeared  mere  matters  of 
course,  destitute  of  all  merit  or  attraction. 

'*  Thaugh  the  written  expressions  of  her  admiration  are  cold  id^ 
VOX.  XIV.  NO.  %%yiiu  2  K 
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comparison  of  what  these  confidential  hours  encouraged  ber  to  say, 
I  subjoin  such  extracts  on  this  subject,  as  I  can    obtain    from    the 
'materials  before  me. 

•*  *  Have  you  finished  Waverley  ?  And  what  think  you  of  the  scenes 
at  Carlisle  ?  Are  they  not  admirable  V  *  I  assure  you  that  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  absolutely  matchless  for  nature,  character,  originality,  and 
pathos.  Flora's  *  seam  *  and  the  « paper-comets'  are  themselves  worth 
.  whole  volumes  of  common  inventions.'  *  And  what  think  you  of  Evan's 
speech  ?*     *  It  delights  my  very  soul !' 

*  *  ♦  *  "  *  All  Edinburgh  was  talking  (till  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas 
arrived  to  change  the  subject)  of  the  volumes,  which  you  must  have 
seen  advertised,  under  the  title  of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  Beyond 
a  doubt  they  are  from  the  same  hand  with  Guy  Mannering,  though 
the  author  has  changed  his  publisher  for  concealment. 

'*  *  The  four  volumes  contain  two  tales.  The  last,  the  longest,  and 
by  very  far  the  best,  is  a  story  of  the  days  of  the  covenanters ;  in 
ivhich,  by  the  bye,  our  ancestor  Balfour  of  Burleigh  makes  a  very 
scurvy  figure.  The  conscientious  and  heroic,  though  often  misguided 
covenanters,  are  treated  with  little  candour  and  less  mercy.  But,  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  the  tale  is  one  of  ten  thousand.  The  descrip- 
tion— the  exquisite  drawing  of  character — the  humour — the  unrivalled 
fertility  of  invention — or  rather,  the  boundless  observation,  which  are 
shown  in  this  Qld  Mortality,  would  immortalize  the  author,  even  if 
he  had  no  former  claim  to  immortality.  I  cannot,  however,  allow^ 
that  1  think  it  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  Guy  Mannering. 

**  *  Send  me  carelessly  and  freely  whatever  you  happen  to  hear  of 
anecdote— superstition — proverb — or  provincial  expression,  which  at 
all  marks  the  peculiarities  of  character,  or  the  state  of  society  in  our 
country.  It  is  with  such  that  Scott  has  given  life  and  reality  to  his 
novels.  In  these  admirable  works,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  little,  ex- 
cept the  mere  stor}',  which  can  be  called  invention.  The  more  promi* 
nent  persons  in  them  are  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  real  characters ;  and 
his  dialogues  the  essence  of  thousands  of  real  conversations.  Scott  is 
gifted  with  memory,  which  absolutely  retains  every  thing,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Hence  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  realities  to  enliven 
his  tale ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  truth,  which  no  human  genius  can 
give  to  mere  fiction.  Prom  whence  comes  the  wonderful  verisimilitude 
of  De  Foe's  novels — but  from  this,  that  they  contain  only  so  much 
falsehood  as  is  necessary  to  make  truth  connected  and  entertaining  f 
So  let  me  have  whatever  you  collect.  There  is  nothing  so  common 
that  it  may  not  be  of  use.  A  structure  may  not  be  the  less  pleasing, 
that  it  is  not  all  built  of  alabaster.'  "     (P.  87—90.) 

After  the  publication  of  her  second  novel,  Mrs.  Brunton  was 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  length  of  time  from  her  literary  labours. 
Indeed  her  leisure  was  now  much  broken  in  upon  by  tlie  active 
part  she  took  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  public  charities 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  above  all,  by  the  practice  (which  we  deem 
highly  worthy  of  general  imitation)  of  "  investigating  personally 
«very  case  of  distress  which  claimed  relief  from  her."— Yet,  oc- 
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tjupied  as  she  was,  she  contrived  to  write  "  Erameline,"  which, 
although  it  appears,  in  the  work  before  us,  as  a  posthumous 
production,  seems  to  have  received  its  last  touches  from  the  hand 
of  the  author. 

The  time,  however,  was  fast  approaching,  when  her  useful 
.laboursiwere  to  be  arrested  for  ever;  and  when  the  able  writer 
.and  the  amiable  wife  were  to  be  laid  low  in  the  dust !  In  the 
/Summer  of  1818,  after  being  married  for  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
Bf  unton  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  exhibit  signs  of  being  about 
to  become  a  mother.  She  seems,  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear,  to  have  looked  forward  to  her  accouchement^  not  merely 
■with  vague  apprehension,  but  with  a  feeling  that  amounted  to  ^ 
full  presentiment  of  death.  The  following  account,  from  the  pen 
of  her  husband,  is  very  affecting : 

"  She  was  strongly  impressed,  indeed,  with  a  belief  that  her  con- 
finement was  to  prove  fatal ;  not  on  vague  presentiment,  but  on  groiuids 
of  which  1  could  not  entirely  remove  the  force,  though  I  obstinately 
refused  to  join  in  the  inference  which  she  drew  from  thera.  Under 
this  belief  she  completed  every  the  most  minute  preparation  for  her 
great  change,  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  she  had  been  making 
arrangements  for  one  of  those  short  absences  which  only  endeared 
her  home  the  more  to  her.  The  clothes  in  which  she  was  laid  in  the 
grave  had  been  selected  by  herself.  She  herself  had  chosen  and  la- 
belled some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  her  more  intimate  friends;  and 
the  intimations  of  her  death  were  sent  round  from  a  list  in  her  own 
hand-writing.  But  these  anticipations,  though  so  deeply  fixed,  nei- 
ther shook  her  fortitude,  nor  diminished  her  cheerfulness.  They 
neither  altered  her  wish  to  live,  nor  the  ardour  with  which  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  duties  of  returning  health,  if  returning  health  were 
to  be  her  portion. 

"  They  seemed  rather  to  animate  her  zeal  the  more  in  any  thing  b^ 
which  she  could  promote  the  welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures.  To  this 
great  work  she  seemed  the  more  anxious  to  devote  herself,  as  her 
recollection  became  the  deeper,  that  *  the  night  cometh  in  which  no 
man  6an  work.'  *  Life,'  she  says,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  which  she 
ever  wrote,  and  which  contains  no  other  trace  of  her  own  forebodings; 
'  Life  is  too  short  and  uncertain  to  admit  of  our  trifling  with  even  the 
lesser  opportunities  of  testifying  good-will.  The. flower  of  the  field 
must  scatter  its  odours  to-day — to-morrow  it  will  be  gone.* 

"  Her  forebodings  were  not  often  the  subject  of  her  conversation 
with  those  around  her^  because  she  knew  how  painful  the  theme  was 
to  them.  For  the  same  reason,  she  mentioned  it  but  slightly  to  her 
relations  at  a  distance.  But  there  is  a  striking  mixture  of  fortitude 
and  tenderness  in  the  last  letter  which  she  addressed  to  her  sister- 
in-law.  .     . 

******  If  it  please  Almighty  God  to  spare  my  infant's  life  and  my 
own, — I  trust  I  am  '  made  of  sterner  stuff*  than  to  shrink  from  a  few 
hours  of  any  pain  which  nature  can  support.— I  suppose  the  trial  will 

2k2 
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foe  made  about  three  weeks  hence.  I  hope  not  sooner ;  for  even  then 
I  shall  scarcely  be  ready.  Ready !  do  I  say !  What  time  would  be 
necessary  to  prepare  me  for,  the  change  which  I  must  probably  un- 
dergo !  But  there  is  One  with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years ! 
When  I  spoke  of  preparation,  I  merely  meant,  that  I  had  not  set  my 
house  in  order. 

"  *  I  wish,  my  dear  Mary,  that  some  of  you  would  write  to  me  very 
circumstantially  about  auut  Craigie ;  and  soon,  lest  the  letter  be  too 
late  for  me.  If  I  am  to  be  removed,  I  cannot  regret  th^t  she  is  so 
soon  to  follow.  But  what  a  loss  will  she  be  to  every  member  of  your 
circle  ?  Where  is  there  a  being,  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence, 
who  does  not  owe  to  her  many  acts  of  kindness  ?  It  grieves  me  espe- 
cially to  think  of  her  excellent  sister,  whose  kind  heart  will  feel  her  pri- 
vation most  deeply !  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  them  both, 
especially  to  aunt  Mary,  who  was  the  first  love  of  my  heart — who  was 
the  first  person  whom  I  recollect  as  showing  me  kindness — and  who, 
since  the  time  when  I  remember  her  singing  to  soothe  me,  till  this 
moment  of  my  sending  her  blessing  and  farewell,  has  never  ceased 
to  he  kind  and  dear  to  me !  J  shall  not  write  again ;  my  husband 

will.' "     (P.  99.) 

Unfortunately,  the  dark  presage  proved  too  true. — After 
giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  son,  qn  the  7th  of  December,  and 
recovering  a  few  days,  with  a  rapidity  beyond  the  hopes  of  her 
medical  friends,  she  was  assailed  by  fever;  which  advanced 
•  with  fatal  violence  till  it  closed  her  earthly  life  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  December  the  19th,  1818. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  her  last  illness,  which  we  think 
deeply  pathetic  and  interesting. 

'<  So  long  as  the  use  of  her  understanding  was  preserved  to  her,  the 
-same  temper  which  had  swayed  her  through  life  was  manifested  on- her 
^  death-bed.  On  one  of  the  last  occasions,  when  I  expressed  to  her  my 
delight  and  gratitude  for  the  increasing  hopes  of  her  recovery,  her  an- 
swer was,  that,  though  she  could  not  but  wish  to  live  while  her  life  was 
'  valued,  her  earnest  prayer  had  been  that  in  this,  and  in  every  thing 
else,  instead  of  her  being  allowed  to  Chuse  for  herself,  her  Heavenly 
Father  might  do  what  was  best  for  us  both. 

.   *^  Within  two  shott  days  thereafter,  the  violence  of  fever  suspended 

•  the  expressions  of  her  feelings !     God  only  knovt'S  with  what  bitterness 

^  of  heart  I  longed  that  one  ray  of  intelligence  might  return  ere  her 

.departure;  that  I  might  hear  her  speak  once  again  of  her  faith  and 

hope  ;  that  1  might  once  again  receive  her  blessing.     It  was  *  best  for 

her  '  that  recognition  should  not  aggravate  the  last  conflict  of  nature ; 

'and — for  me — if  I  cannot  profit  by  the  remembrance  of  her  life,  the 

accents  of  her  last  breath  would  have  been  lost  upon,  me."    (P.  1 16.) 

'  '   We  had  intended  some  remarks,  on  her  literary  character; 

"btit  on  reflection,  tlie  following  observations,  by  her  husbaudf  ap« 

pear  to  us  so  impartially^  as  well  as  forciblyi  writte9f  that  tbqr 
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may  well  supersede  any  thing  we  were  prepared  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

"  Criticism  on  her  works,  although  it  might  have  been  expected 
from  any  other  biographer,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt.  Censure 
or  panegyric,  indeed,  would  be  alike  unsuitable  from  me.  Were  there 
no  other  reason  for  my  declining  the  task,  I  might  well  be  deterred 
from  it  by  the  single  circumstance  of  my  having  anticipated  for  her 
books  so  different  a  fate  from  that  which  they  have  experienced.  I 
did  not  expect  that  they  were  to  become  rapidly  popular ;  but  I  trust- 
ed that  the  calm  good  sense  and  discrimination  of  character  which 
they  display,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  sentiments  which  they  breathe, 
and  the  flowing  and  natural  eloquence  which  clothes  them,  would  at 
last  establish  them,  as  much  as  works  of  the  kind  are  ever  established, 
in  public  favour.  The  fact  has  been  entirely  the  reverse.  They  rose 
very  fast  into  celebrity ;  and  their  popularity  seems  to  have  as  quickly 
sunk  away. 

"  It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  she  been  permitted  to  increase 
their  number.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  all  which  she  had  done,  she^ 
was  only  trying  her  strength  ;  and  that,  if  her  life  had  been  prolonged, 
the  standard  of  female  intellect  might  have  been  heightened,  and^ 
the  character  of  English  literature  might  have  been  embellished  by  her 
labours. 

"  The  excellence  of  her  mind  consisted  more  in  the  general  har- 
mony of  its  faculties  than  in  the  extraordinary  strength  of  any  one.. 
Her  memory,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  retentive, rather  of  facts, 
and  opinions  than  of  dates  and  words;  and  this  circumstance,  perhaps,, 
made  the  stores  of  a  very  rich  and  active  mind  seem  even  more  original 
than  in  truth  they  were.  Her  imagination  i  would  characterize  rather 
as  vivid  and  distinct  than  as  peculiarly 'tnveiiitive.  '  Her  taste  had  not 
been  very  early  cultivated ;  but  it  grew  so. rapidly,  ^ith  the  slightest 
guidance,  that  any  defect  was  obviously  the  fault,  not  of  nature,  but 
of  misdirection.  Her  judgment  was  both  quiek' and  isteady;  and  her 
discrimination  between  sophistry  and  sound  argument  was  almost  in- 
«tjnctive."     (IM04.)  /  ;        ' 

Of  the  nature  and  purity  of  her  religious  principles  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion :  but  the  readermay  wish  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  her  intimately.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, quote  6r.  Brunton's  sound  observations.  We  own  it  is  the 
religious  character  of  Mrs.  Brunton  that  chiefly  engages  oiir 
sympathy  and  esteem — nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at :  surely, 
to  every  mind  that  is  alive  to  the  true  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  female  excellence,  it  must  be  nifinitcly  refresh- 
inff  to  contrast  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brunton  with  that  of  the 
Jvolsiencrofts  and  the  Morgans  of  these  philosophizing  times. 

***  On  her  religious  character,  i  must  not  allow  myself  to  dilate;  for 

fcer  piety  was  not  of  an  obtrusive  kind.   It  was  willingly  avowed  wljien- 

.  ever  it*  could  benefit  others  by  l^xample;  but  it  shrunk  from  pbserya* 
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tien  in  iu  details,  and  there  is  a  saerednen  ia  its  privacy  od  which  £. 
dare  not  intrude. 

**  Though  her  affections  were  warm,  her  religion  was  not  a  religion 
dr  the  affections  only.  Her  powerful  and  discriminating' judgment  was 
faithfully  employed  in  investigating  the  eridenees  of  lusr  belief,  even- 
while  she  prayed  most  nveekly  for  that  faith  which  cometh  down  only 
from  the  Father  of  Lights.  The  books  whieh  she  valued  the  mo&t  in^ 
this  n^ost  important  of  all  discussions,  were  Butler's  Analogy,  Mac- 
knight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  Paley*s  Horse  Pauiinse. 
The  last  attracted  her  in  a  very  peculiar  degree ;  and  she  used  to 
reckon  it  by  far  the  most  original,  and  the  most  acute,  of  Dr.  P^cy'a- 
works. 

*'  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  she  was  unwearied ;  and- 
the  pleasure  she  had  in  the  employment  was  ever  new. 

**  The  books  which,  next  to  the  Bible,  she  kept  constantly  near  her^ 
both  as  doctrinal  and  as  practical  remembrancers,  were  John  Newton's 
Messiah  and  Cardiphonia;  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living;,  the  Old 
Whole  Duty  of  Man;  Baxter's  Saints' Everlasting  Rest ;  and  Cowper's 
Poems. 

"  She  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the  Common  Prayer-Book  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  her  guide  in  the  duty  of  self-examination 
was  Bishop  Gibson's  little  book  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  She  was 
too  deeply  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  duty  of  self-exa- 
mination, not  to  be  regular  and  strict  in  discharging  it.  She  recorded 
in  writing,  at  least  twice  in  every  year,  the  answers  which  her  con- 
science enabled  her  to  give  to  the  different  topics  of  enquiry  which 
are  suggested  by  Bishop  Gibson;  and  on  comparing  this  record  from' 
time  to  time,  she  wrote  down  the  inferences  by  which  she  desired  that ' 
her  conduct  might  be  guided."     (  P.  1 1 3. ) 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  is,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
specimens  of  the  light  and  amusing  parts  of  this  volume.  These 
specimens  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  Mrs.  Brunton's  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  "Journal;"  which  she  kept  with  great 
exactness,  perhaps  with  an  ultimate  eye  to  publication. 

Of  the  various  partial  and  erroneous  theoriies  of  morals  that 
Have  been  obtruded  Upon  the  world,  that  which  assigns  self-love 
as  the  spring  of  all  human  actions,  is  the  most  degratl*- 
ifig  to  our  nature.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  con»- 
verts  to  this  humiliating  doctrine  the  annals  of  philosophy,  have 
pi'esented. — No  subject  could  well  be  found  that  more  richly  de- 
served the  exercise  of.  Mrs.  Brunton's  "  instinctive  "  detection  of 
sophistry ;  and  she  has  given  it  a  complete  overthrow;  in  cme- 
short  paragraph. 

"  Selfish  we  should  indeed  be,  if  we  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  boc. 
friends  merely  because  it  promotes  oUr  own  happiness.  Hlitthequestionf  * 
remainSj  *  Why  does  it  promote  our  happmess  while  we  expect  4rom:  it 
no  personal  advantage  ? '  Why,  but  because  we  are  not  selfish  ?   Why, 
but  because  an  unvitiated  mind  has  a  faculty  for  enjoying  pleasare». 
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whidi  acts  anteoadent^y  to  any  inteve^ted  considieration,?  Thkfacultoi^ 
youbave^  L  beiiiev^^  in  full  perfection;. give  it  free  exercise.  It  ub 
the  noblest  of  your  facidliies ;  tl^at  which  assimilajtes  you  mo&t  to  Him^ 
wboy  without  needing  any  creature,  being  all-sufficient  for  his  oiv^i 
bl,essednes9y  yet  willeth  the  happiness  of  every  thing  that  lives.  They 
who  ascribe  all  kindly  feelings  to^  selfishness^  would  blot  out  the  last 
faint  trace  of  the  image  in  which  man  was  made — would  destroy  thelasi^^ 
wreck  of  the  crown  which,  lias  fallen  from  our  head/'     (P.  35.) 

The  extracts  we  axe  abput  to  make  from  the  JaurBn),  relate 
to  a  tour  tbftt  slie  m^.de  in  England  two  or  three  yeajs  ago^. 
Every  thing,  of  course,  was  new  to  her;  and  it  is  in  no  small 
degree  interesting  to  know  the  comments  which  her  power-^ 
ful  understanding  made  upon  what  she  saw.  The  whol^. 
Journal  is  veiy  entertaining,  being  written  with  a  happy  union 
of  facility  and  acuteness ;  but  we  can  only  afS^rd  room  for  thosa 
passages  that  struck  us  most  strongly  on  running  it  over. 

"  Mr.  D.  called  to  take  us  to  an  Oratorio  at  Covent  Garden.  As 
we  are  nobody,  he  advised  us  to  go  into  the  pit,  that  we  might  have 
some  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing.  We  were  no  sooner  placed,  than 
the  adjoining  seats  were  occupied  by  some  very  drunken  sailors,  and 
their  own  true  loves,  whose  expressions  of  affection  made  it  necessary  - 
to  change  our  quarters.  The  music  was  far  superior  to  apy  thing  I 
had  heard  before.  But  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  company,  the  praise^ 
of  God  seemed  almost  blasphemy.  AU  went  on  peaceably  enough,  till 
it  pleased  Braham,  the  most  delightful  singer  that  ever  sung,  to  sing  a 
nonsensical  song  abput  Lord  Nelson.  Although  the  words  and  tune 
were  equally  despicable,  the  song  was  encored  ;  Braham  was  engaged 
elsewhere,  and  went  off  without  complying.  The  next  performer^ 
Mrs.  Asl^e,  a  sweet  modest  looking  creature,  whose  figure  declared  her 
to  be  in  no  fit.  situation  to  bear  fright  or  ill-usage,  tried  to  begin  her 
song,  but  was  stopped  by  a  tremendous  outcry.  She  tried  it  again  and 
again)  but  not  a  note  could  be  heard,  and  she  desisted.     The  Hallelu-*. 

i'^  chorus  was  begun;  but  the  people  bawled^  and  whistled,  and 
ijss^,  and  thumped,  and  shrieked*  and  groaned,  anid  hooted,  and  made, 
a>  thousand  indescribable  noisea  besides;  till  they  fairly  drowned  tho^ 
organ,  the  frenph-horns,  the  kettle-drums^  and — the  Hallelujah, 
(iorusl— So  I  have  seen  Covent-Garden  and  a  row,"  (P.  lOiS.) 
•        ♦        »        *        ##        *        ♦ 

"  To-day,  the  charity  children,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand^ 
ai»embled  in  St.  Paul's.  They  were  all  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  their 
several  schools ;  and  their  dress  was  quite  new  and  clean ;  they  were 
placed  on  circular  seats,  rising  above  each  other  under  the  dome.  The 
area  in  tho  centre  of  the  circle  which  they  formed,  and  the  whole  of' 
tbe  navie,  wefe  filled  bj^  many  thausand  spectators.  We  had  a  full 
yievify  ^  ^^eoi  all  i  and  indeed  I  have  seen  no  view  so  delightful  in  all 
London,  as  tbi»  sight  of  7»0QQ|  i^iQiortal  beings  rescued  by  the  charity 
of  iheir  fellciw<^ature&frona  ignorance  and  misery  ;  nor  have  I  heard 
Any;  i»u«i^  8«^.  noti^%  as  the  burst  pf  their  little  voices^  when  the  ol^    i 
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lODth  PfakB  rang  in  tbe  m^liCj  vsnlt  of  St.  VnPs—Tkey  too  tnm^ 
tl»  Hallelajah  cbonu,  witfinit  mxw  acoompaDimeBt  but  ihe  etgUBu 
^Wfaat  a  contrast  to  Corent-Gardcn  f"    (P.  108.) 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  w3I  read 
^th  interest  her  account  of  the  stupendous  warlike  preparations, 
that  used  to  go  cm  there. 

'*  At  Woolwich,  we  saw  mountains  of  balk,  and  tboosands  <»f  can- 
non !  We  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  ball-cartridges.  The  balls 
are  cast  in  a  mould,  two  together,  connected  by  a  bar  of  an  inch  or 
two  long :  tbej  are  then  cut  asunder^  close  by  each  ball,  and  tbe  little^ 
bar  b  thrown  back  into  the  melting-pot ;  then  each  ball  is  tied  in  a. 
Tag — then  in  a  paper  cone,  with  room  left  above  it  for  powder.  The 
powder  is  ran  by  measure  into  the  cone,  and  the  top  is  fastened  down  ^ 
the  cartridges  are  then  packed  in  small  parcels,  and  the  business  is- 
Pushed.  Each  oi^  these  operations  is  performed  by  a  different  hand^ 
4Uid  with  dispatch  almost  incredible.  One  boy  fills  4000  cartridges  in. 
a  day  ;  little  creatures,  who  would  scarcely  be  entrusted,  in  Orkney,, 
iprith  the  pastoral  care  of  three  geese,  earn  eight  or  nine  shillings, 
a-week  in  this  way."     (P.  110.) 

We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract. — It  describes 
the  feelings  of  the  author  upon  passing  the  border,  and  once  more 
netting  foot  upon  her  native  soil.  The  passage,  though  somewhat 
tinctured  with  nationality,  contains  some  just  reflections. 

** Welcome,  mine  own  rugged  Scotland !  where,  though  all  is^ 

bare  and  naked,  every  thing  bespeaks  improvement,  industry,  intelli* 

fence  ;  independence  in  the  poor,  and  enterprise  in  the  rich.  The 
English  villas  repose  on  velvet  lawns,  which  the  giant  oak  and  the 
laxuriant  chesnut  dapple  with  their  broad  shadows.  Ours  stand  square 
and  ungraceful  on  benty  fields,  inclosed  by  parallelograms  of  firs;  but 
oors  arc  tenanted  by  their  owners,  and  the  best  feelings  and  tlie  best 

frinciples  of  human  nature  find  exercise  there ;  while  the  villas  oC 
Ingland  are  either  altogether  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  menials  and 
land  stewards.  Our  fields  boast  no  beauty,  either  of  form  or  colour; 
but  they  are  at  once  frugally  and  liberally  cultivated,  and  ever^'  year 
makes  new  encroachments  on  the  barrenness  of  nature.  Our  cottages 
rank  in  vile  rows,  flanked  with  pig-styes,  and  fironted  with  dunghills ; 
l>ut  our  cottagers  have  Bibles  and  can  read  them ;  they  are  poor,  but 
they  are  not  paupers.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  of  England 
we  found  more  than  half  of  the  population  receiving  charity  (if  I  may 
ao  prostitute  the  word)  from  the  remainder.  Every  mile  in  Scotland 
ahows  you  new  houses^  new  fields,  new  plantations.  *  In  England  ^tety 
thing  is  old ;  and  this  is  one  great  cause  of  its  beauty — trees,  grass, 
<»ttages,  all  are  in  maturity,  if  not  in  decay.  The  first  young  planta- 
tion of  any  extent  which  I  observed  in  England,  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  New  Forest ;  and  in  the  southern  counties,  I  scarcely  saw  one  new 
cottage,  unless  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  *  •  ♦ 

" '  There  is  the  most  striking  difference,  the  moment  yo» 

enter  Scotland,  in  the  language  of  the  people^  and  especii^ly  in  the 
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«ceommodation  for  trarellers.  *  Horses  quickly  for  Hawick,*  quoth 
the  Doctor.  *  Ye*ll  get  theiu  in  a  wee.  Sir;  but  they  are  out  at  the 
Park  e'en  now,  and  we  maun  send  and  catch,  them.'  At  last  they 
camei  two  unwieldy,  raw-boned  brutes,  alike  in  nothing  but  their 
speed;   and  driven  by  a  *  vera  canny  lad*  of  sixty  and  upwards.'* 

We  have  not  attempted  any  outline  of  the  story  of  "  Emmeline/* 
because  it  did  not  come  within  the  intention  of  our  present 
article.  We  can,  however,  recommend  it  to  general  perusal. 
The  aim  of  the  lamented  writer  has,  as  usual,  been  highly 
moral  and  impressive, — namely,  to  show  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  happiness  when  a  divorced  wife  marries  her  seducer. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  call  for  such  a  lesson. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  volume.  We 
close  it  under  a  feeling  of  dejection;  for  certainly  the  premature 
death  of  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Brunton  is  no  ordinary  loss. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  our  faith  is  attacked  on  all 
sides, — when  blasphemy  is  abroad,  walking  hand  in  hand  with 
sedition,  we  can  ill  spare  any  of  the  legitimate  defenders  of 
religion  and  social  order. — Whilst  so  situated,  it  is  matter  of 
more  than  common  regret  to  resign  to  the  tomb,  one  who  was 
calculated,  both  by  the  energy  of  her  pen,  and  the  purity  of 
Jier  example,  *'  to  bring  many  to  righteousness." 
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New  Interest  Table.    By  Charles  M.Willich.     Sheet.    1*. 

DRAMA. 

Saint  Lnuis  en  Esypte.  Tragedie,  en  Cinq  Actes,  et  en  Vers.  Par  M.  Le 
Comte  de  Dion,  Marechal  de  Camp,  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis.     8vo. 

EDUCATI0I7,   SCHOOL   BOOKS,   AND   CLASSIC   AUTHORS.* 

The  Dandy's  Wedding,  or  the  Love  and  Courtship  of  Peter  Quince  and 
Pbosbe  Clove.  Embellished  with  Sixteen  Coloured  Engravings,  ISmo.  \s,Q(L 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Sci- 
ence are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Young 
Pupils.  By  the  Author  of  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  &c.  1  vol.  l2mo» 
lOt.Gd. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  English  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  New  Modes  of 
Instructron,  in  which  every  Kule  and  Observation  in  Syntax  is  elucidated  by 
various  Examples  :  also.  Remarks  on  Punctuation,  Prosody,  Rhetoric,  and 
Composition,  equally  useful  to  the  Private  Student  as  to  Public  Seminaries. 
By  John  Matheson.     ISmo.     2s, 

The  Rambles  of  a  Butterfly.     By  Mary  Belson.     ISmo.     9i. 

Grammaircjtalienne,  Simple  etRaisonn^e,  Compost  d'apres  FAutorit^  des 
Meilleurs  Auteurs  Italiens,  suivie  d'un  Recueil  de  Phrases  d'ldiomes,  et  d'un 
Traill  de  la  Poesie  Italienne.  Par  G.  Guazzaroni,  Professeur  de  la  Langue 
Italienne.     8vo.     10^.6^. 

The  Juvenile  Monitor,  or  Greneral  Instructor;  in  a  familiar  Dialogue  be* 
twixt  Mrs.  Worthy,  an  exemplary  Mother,  and  her  Children.  By  a  Female 
Friend  to  the  Rising  Generation.    Part  1.     i8mo.     Xs, 

Scanning  Exercises  for  young  Prosodians  ;  containing  the  first  two  Epistle* 
from  the  Electa  ex  Ovidio,  &c.     3y  John  Carey,  LL.D.    12mo.    4s. 

.Natural  History  for  Children,  being  a  Familiar  Account  of  the  most  itr 
markable  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Insects,  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  Trees  and  Plants. 
In  5  vols.     1 8mo.    lOs.  6d. 

A  New  Methodical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  M.  Ch.  Max.. 
de  Beliecour.     l2mo,    6s. 

French  Pronunciation  exemplified  ;  and  all  the  most  dkgant  Figures  of  the 
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French  Language  collected  and  explained  both  in  English  and  French.     By 

M.  Ch.  Max.  de  Bellecour.     12mo.  5s 
A  Cojnplete  Parsing  Grammar.     By  T.  Whitworth.     ISmo.    4a,  • 

Winter  Evenings,  or  Tales  of  Travellers.     By  Maria  Hack.    Vols.  3  and  4 

!8mo.     55. 
A  Synopsis  of  Latin  Grammar,  (upon  the  Plan  of  Ruddiman.)     Compiled 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.     12mo.     2s. 

HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  France,  including  the  Principal  Events  from  the  Foun- 
tlation  of  the  Empire  by  Pharamond  to  the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL  By 
Mrs.  Moore,    with  6  plates.  I  vol.  12mo.  7j.     2  vols,  small  with  32  plates  si. 

South  American  Independence!  The  Speech  of  His  Excellency  General 
Bolivar,  on  the  Act  of  Installation  of  the  Second  National  Congress  of  Vene- 
zuela, on  February  I5,''l819,  in  which  is  detailed  the  form  of  Government 
and  Laws  recommended  by  His  Excellency  to  be  adopted  in  that  Republic; 
with  an  accurate  Account  of  the  Proceedings  on  that  interesting  Occasion,   \s* 

LAW. 

The  Penal  Code  of  France  j  translated  into  English.  With  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Notes.    8%'o.    55. 

Reports  of  Cases  principally  on  Practice  and  Pleading,  and  relating  to  the 
Office  of  Magistrates,  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Hilary 
and  Easter  Terms,  59  Geo.  3.  I8I9.  By  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.  Vol.1,  Part 
1  and  2.    Royal  8yo.    lbs, 

A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Statute  Law  of  England,  Alphabetically  and  Ana- 
lytically arranged.  By  Harold  Nuttall  Tomlins,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
-^vols.    Royal  8vo.     2L\0s, 

.  A  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  the  Doctrine  of  Presuming  a  Surrender 
of  Terms  assigned  to  attend  the  Inheritance.  By  Edward  Burtetishaw  Sugd^ii 
Esn.     8vo.     25. 

A  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours.  By  William  Oldnall  Russell, 
Esq..  Barrister.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     3/.  35. 

Duties  on  Customs  and  E\cise,  &c.  &c.    By  Thomas  Thornton.  '8vo.  55, 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  Lent  Assizes, 
1818.  To  which  are  added  Copious  Notes  upon  the  most  important  Subjects 
of  Commercial  Law,  tiz. — Insurance,  Shipping,  Bankruptcy,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, &c.  &c.  By  Nid  Gow,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Laiy. 
Vol.  1,  Part  1,  containing  the  Cases  from  the  Sittings  after  Michaelmas 
Term,  1818,  to  the  Sittings  after  Easier  Term,  59  Geo.  3.  I8I9,  both  inclu- 
sive.    Royal  8vo,    6*. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.,  and  to  Common  Carriers  in  general,  tracing  the  insecurity  of  Property 
while  in  the  Hands  of  Carriers  to  the  present  State  of  the  Law  j  and  suggesting 
a  Remedy.     By  James  Knipe.    8vb.    35.  Gd, 

The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Personal  Actions  and  Eject- 
ment.   By  John  Frederick  Archibald, Esq.,  Barrister.    2  vols.   l2mo.    I/.  I5* 

An  Essay  upon  Marine  Evidence  in  trie  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  &c. 
To  which  IS  added  a  Glossary, of  Sea  Terras  which  frequently  occur  in  Marine 
Pleadings.  By  F.  M.Van  fieythnysen,  Esq.^  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  IO5.  Qd. 
'  The  Duties,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  payable  in 
Great  Britain  on  Merchandize  Imported,  F«xported,  or  carried  Coastwise,  8^C« 
By  T.  Sherlock  and  J.  Tbwne,  of  the  Custoni-Housc,  Liverpool. 

>    ;    ;  .     '     '   ^iCEDlOItliEi  'gU'HOBItYi  Al^D  ,P»YSI0LO6T; 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy,  &c. ;  with  Cases  illus- 
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trative  of  a  New  and  Successful  Method  of  Treatment.  By  John  Cr.  Maos« 
ford.  Author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Sitaation  on  Pulmonaiy 
Consumption,  &c.    t^vq.    7^. 

Reports  on  the  Diseases  of ,  London,  and  the  State  of  the  Weather^  from 
1804  to  18 16,  &c.  &c.    By  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vu.  Qs. 

HATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Entomologist's  Useful  Compendium ;  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  British  Insects;  comprising  the  best  Means  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving them,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Plates.  By  Saaranelley  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.     8vo.     Plain  20^.     Coloured  li.  Bs. 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits  and  Seeds;  translated  from  the 
Analyse  du  Fruit  of  M.  Louis  Claude  Richard,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  &c.  &c.  Comprising  the  Author's  latest  Corrections ;  and  illustrated 
with  Plates  and  Original  Notes.    By  John  Lindley.     8vo.     ds.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poems,  Moral  and  Religious,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sleigh ;  including  a  few 
Sketches  of  her  History  and  Character.     By  her  Husband. 

The  Hermit  in  London,  or  Sketches  of  English  Manners.  3  vols.  l2mo. 
18*. 

Skeleton  Catalogue  for  Systematically  arranging  a  Library ;  in  which  Blanks 
are  left  for  Titles,  Names  of  Authors,  Editors,  Translators,  Printers,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  the  different  Works;  and  also  for  the  Size,  Number  of  Volumes, 
when  and  where  published.  Edition,  Kemarks,  &c.    8*. 

Observations  and  Illustrations  on  a  Pamphlet  which  lately  appeared,  and 
suddenly  disappeared,  entitled.  Minutes  of  the  Case  of  '*  Waithman  and  Co. 
V.  Birch,"  determined  in  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court,  November  9,  I816, 
with  a  correct  Report  of  that  Case  as  taken  in  Court.     By  a  Bystander. 

A  Musical  Catechism,  containing  Instructions  for  applying  Mr.  J.Paddon's 
New  Invention,  La  Tablette  Harmon ique.     155. 

Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall  from  Chasewater 
to  Camborne.    By  Richard  Thomas.    4^0.     I/.  \2s. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters written  in  the  Year  1818.  By  John  Gamble,  Esq.,  Author  of  Sarsfield, 
ice,    8vo.     12*. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness.  Addressed  to  her  Children  by  a  Mother. 
.  Author  of  Always  Happy,  &c.     In  2  vols.     12mo.     12*. 

An  Inquiry  into  Dr.  GalPs  System,  concerning  innate  Dispositions,  the 

,  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  and  Materialism,  Fatalism,  and  Moral  Liberty ;  in- 

,  eluding  some  General  Reflections  on  Prison  Discipline,  the  Prevention  of 

Crimes,  and  the  Reformation  of  Malefactors,  &c.    By  J.  P.Tupper,  M.D., 

,  &c.  &c.     8vo.  .  6s, 

Death.     An  Essay.     18mo.     1*. 

The  Sc)ioolmaster's  Register  of  the  good  and  bad  Conduct  of  his  several 
Pupils  for  half  a  Year,  applicable  to  Study  and  Conduct  in  Boys*  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  David  Blair,  Author  of  the  Universal  Preceptor,  &c.    4to.     is. 

The  Governess's  Register  of  the  good  and  bad  Conduct  of  the  several  Pupils 
under  her  Care  for  half  a  Year;  applicable  to  Study  and  Conduct  in  Young 
Lad,ies*  Schools.    By  the  Rev.  David  Blair.     4to.     Is, 

Strictures  on  a  Recent  Publication,  entitled.  The  Church  her  own  Enemy; 
to  which  are  added,  a  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  contained  in  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Cooper's  Letter  to  the  Author;  and  an  Admonitory  Address  to  the  Fe- 
male Sex.  .  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Saint  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  &c.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Christian  Worship.      A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
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Bath,  May  13,  I8I9.  By  J.  L.  O'Beirne,  D.D.  Loud  Bishop- of  M«ath. 
•8vo.     \s.od. 

The  Duty  of  Exerting  our  Faculties,  as  the  Means  of  Superior  Knowledge 
and  Power.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Trinity  Monday,  I8I9.  BytheHe\r. 
John  Hewlett,  B.D.,&c.    8vo.     is.  6d, 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Predestination  explained ;  in  a  Sermon  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  May  «3,  I8I9.  By  the  Rev.  William  Harness,  A.M., 
&c.     8vo.     is,  6a, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  June  18,  1818, 
l>eing  the  Time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Children  educated  in  the  Charity 
Schools  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Hook,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.     8vo.     2s, 

Harmony  and  Co-operation  among  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
recommended  ;  in  a  Sermon  preached  June  3,  181 9.  at  Coventry,  at  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Archdeacon.  By  the  Rev.  George  Chandler,  LL.B.,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.     \s,  6d, 

A  Sermon  on  the  Manner  of  our  Lord's  Teaching.  By  Ralph  Churton, 
M.A.  Preached  before  the  University  at  St.  Peter's,  April  4,  18 19.  8vo. 
U,6d. 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  disclosed  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Rector  and 
a  Vicar.    8vo.     1  s,  6d, 

A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Preached  at  Stoke  Tal mage,  Oxfordshire,  June  27,  I8I9. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Ford  Protheroe,  B.  A.     8vo.     1*.  6d, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin-in*the-Fields,  June  20, 
18 19,  after  Reading  the  King's  Letter,  and  previous  to  the  Collection,  therein 
directed  to  he  made  in  Aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  London. 
8vo.     28. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  at  the 
Visitation,  May  13,  I8I9,  containing  more  particularly  some  Remarks  upon 
the  recent  Growth  of  Antinomian  Error,  and  the  Separation  lately  formed 
upon  it.    By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.,  &c.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  on  Occa- 
sion of  the  Death  of  her  late  lamented  Majesty.     By  Lysias.     8vo.     'is,  6d, 

A  Translation  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  with  Historical  Observa- 
tions, and  a  Fac  Simile  of  the  Original.     3  sheets.     10^.  6d. 

Letters  from  Dr.  James  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  in  Defence  of  his  E«say  on 
the  DiETerence  of  the  Relation  between  Motive  and  Action  and  that  of  Cause 
and  Effect  in  Physics  5  with  Replies  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Crombie,  LL.D. 
'8vo.     I0s.6d, 

Two  Speeches  at  Cambridge,  spoken  at  Public  Commencements  in 
1714  and  1730.  By  Roger  Long,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  John 
Taylor,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's.  To  which  are  added.  Dr.  Taylor's  l^tin  Speech 
at  St.  Mary's,  January  SO,  1730;  several  of  his  Juvenile  Poems  5  some  Minor 
Essays  in  Prose ;  and  Specimens  of  his  Epistolary  Correspondence.  With 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Long.    8vo.    7*. 

The  Rawdon  Papers ;  consisting  of  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Ecclesiastical,  to  -and  from  Dr.  John  BramhalJ,  Primate  of 
Ireland,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick.    8vo.    12  J. 

A  Complete  Dictionary  x)f  Astrology.  By  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  PhilomaUi. 
8vo.     I4s, 

Roberts's  Mechanic's  Assistant,  or  Universal  Measurer;  containing  a  Collec- 
tion of  Tables  of  Measures,  Weights,  and  Powers ;  with  an  Appendix  exhi- 
biting the  Strength  of  Beams,  &c. ;  and  a  correct  Method  of  calculating  the 
Horse  Powers  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Square.    Ss. 
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Proceediugs  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  the  Corporation  of  LxAlow 
as  Trustees  of  Mr.  Foke's  Charity,  for  pulling  down  St.  Leonard's  Chape!, 
Cowe  Street,  Ludloiv,  and  converting  the  Burial  Ground  thereof  to  unhal- 
lowed  Uses.    6vo.    St. 

Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic;  with  Reflections  on  Prayer.    By  Hannah  More.     Royal  12 mo.    gs. 

The  Theory  of  Elocution,  exhibited  in  Connexion  with  a  New  and  Philo- 
sophical Account  of  the  Nature  of  Instituted  Language.  By  B.  H.  Smart. 
8vo.    74. 

A  Friendly  Address  to  the  Manufacturers,  in  those  Districts  which  are  now- 
suffering  from  the  Stagnation  of  Trade.    t}d. 

A  Collection  of  Valuable  and  Useful  Inventions,  for  some  of  which  Patents 
have  been  obtained  ;  selected  from  the  best  Authorities.  By  William  Pybu^ 
Author  of  a  Manual  of  Useful  Knowledge,  &c.    l2mo.    1/.  Is. 

NOVELS. 

Decision.  A  Tale.  Bythe  Author  of  Correction,  &c.  In  3  vols.  iSmo. 
1/.  U. 

Harold  the  Exile.     In  3  vols.     12mo.     \8.\d. 

My  Lodger's  Legacy,  being  Comic  Tales  in  Verse,  with  some  other  Pieces. 
Bv  the  late  Tim.  Bobbin*  the  Younger,  Author  of  London,  or  the  Triumph, 
of  Quackery.     ISmo.    $t. 

A  iiride  and  no  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Moss.     4  vols.     ]2mo.     1/.  si. 

The  Foundling  of  Devonshire ;  or.  Who  is  She  ?  By  Miss  C.  D.Haynes. 
6  vols.    12mo.    \l.7s,6d, 

Robertina,  or  the  Sacred  Deposit.  By  Catherine  G.  Ward.  2  vols.  I2mo. 
lOi. 

Jessy,  or  the  Rose  of  Donald's  Cottage.  By  the  Author  of  Bravo  of  Bohe- 
mia.   4  vols.     12mo.     1/.  9s. 

Secrets  in  every  Mansion,  or  the  Surgeon's  Memorandum  Book.  A  Scottish. 
Record.    By  Anne  of  Swansea.    5  vols.    12mo.     iLjs.Gd, 

Woman,  or  Minor  Maxims  ;  a  Sketch.    9  vols.    12mo.    l\s, 

Dunethrin,  or  the  Visit  to  Paris.    4  vols.     l2mo.     ]/.  2s, 

The  Nun  of  Santa  Maria  di  Tindaro.  By  Louisa  Sidney  Stanhope.  Author 
of  Montbrazil  Abbey,  &e.     ISmo.     16s.  6a, 

The  Bandit  Chief,  or  Lords  of  Urvino,  4  vols.    i2mo.    l/.  2*. 

An  Angel's  Form  and  a  DeviFs  Heart.  By  Selina  Davenport.  4  rols.. 
12mo.     1/.  2*. 

The  Cumberland  Cottager.  A  Story  founded  on  Facts.  By  Miss  Broderick. 
9  vols.     12mo.    \6s,6d. 

The  Recluse  of  Albyn  Hall.  By  Zara  Went  worth.   3  vols.  12mo.    l6s.6d,. 

The  Veiled  Protectress,  or  the  Mysterious  Mother.  By  Mrs.  Meek.  6  vols.. 
12mo.    lL7s,6d. 

My  Old  Cousin,  or  a  Peep  into  Cochin  China.  By  the  Author  of  Romaiitte 
Facts,  &c.     3  vols.    12mo.     l6s.  6d, 

The  Families  of  Owen  and  De  Monifort,  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Days.  3  vob.. 
12mo.    15^. 

The  Son  of  O'Donnell.    By  Rosalia  St.  Clair.    3  vols.  12mo.    \6s.6d. 

Frances,  or  the  Two  Mothers.     By  M.  S.    3  vols.    12mo.    155. 

Emily,  or  the  Wife's  First  Error ;  and  Beauty  and  Ugliness,  or  the  Father's 
Prayer  and  the  Mother's  Prophecy.  Two  Tales.  By  Elizabeth  Bennett.  4  voh.. 
12mo.    20s. 

The  Charms  of  Dandyism,  or  Living  in  Style.  By  Olivia  Moreland,  Chief 
of  the  Female  Dandies ;  and  edited  by  Captain  Ashe,  Author  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Book,  &c.    3  vols.    12mo.    1/.  U. 

The  Express.    A  Novel.    By  Frances  D*Aubigne.  3  vols.    ISmo.    15$^ 
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Albany.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  Beau  Monde^  &c.    3  vols*    ISoio. 
16*.  Qd, 
.  Redmond,  the  Rebel;  or  They  Met  at  Waterloo.   ^  vols.     Idmo.     l6t.6(2. 

Augustus  and  Adeline^  or  the  Monk  of  St.  Barnardine.    ByMissC-D^ 
Haynes.    4  vols.    20*. 
.  The  Black  Robber.    By  Edward  Ball.    3  vols.     ]2mo.     \Qs,Qd.  , 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Gothard.  By  Elizabeth  Cullen  Brown.  S  vols.  19inO( 
10s.  6d. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Orphan*8  Visit.  By  Mrs.  Strutt.  3  vols.  12mD.    iGs.Gdt 

The  Esquimaux,  oir  Fidelity.  A  Tale.  By  Miss  Emily  Clark.  3  vols, 
|2mo.     l6s.  6d. 

..  Cesario  Rosalba,  or  the  Oath  of  Vengeance.  By  Anne  of  Swansea,  h  voU. 
J2mo.     }L7s.6d. 

Iskander,  or  the  Hero  of  Epirus.  A  Romance.  By  Arthur  SpQpser. 
3  vols.     l2mo.     165. 

The  Castle  of  Villa  Flora.    A  Portuguese  Tale.    From  a  Manuscripll  ately 
(ound  by  a  British  Officer  of  Rank  in  an  Old  Mansion  in  Portugal.    3  vols. 
12mo.     \68.6d, 
.  The  Black  Convent,  or  a  Tale  of  Feudal  Times.   2  vols.    12mo.    lis. 

The  Highlander,,  or  a  Tale  of  my  Landlady.  By  E.  H.  H.  2  vols.  12mQ< 
lOf.  6d. 

Eveleen  Mountjoy,  or  Views  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  Robert  Moore.  4  vols, 
}2mo.    ]/.  4*. 

Ernestus  Berchtold,  or  the  Modern  CEdipus.  A  Tale.  By  William  Poly« 
dore,  M.D.    l2mo.    6d. 

.  Fatherless  Fanny,  or  a  Young  Lad/s  6rst  Entrance  into  Life,  being  the 
Memoirs  of  a  little  Mendicant,  and  her  Benefactors.  By  the  Author  pf  the 
Pld  English  Baron,  &c.  &c.    8vo.    10*. 

.      .  POBTRY. 

Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Charlea 
Pallas,  younger  Son  of  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart.     Foolscap.     U,6d, 

Aonian  Hours ;  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  H.  Wiffen.    8vo.    7*.  Od, 

Don  Juan.    A  Poem,  in  two  Can tqs.    4to.     il,l\8.6d. 

Prolusions  on  the  Present  Greatness  of  Britain ;  on  Modern  Poetry  ;  and 
on  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  World.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.A.S.  12mo. 
^s.  6d. 

Poems,  with  some  Translations  from  the  German.  By  John  Anater,  Esq. 
foolscap.     7s* 

Ambition.    A  Poetical  Essay.     By  Beppo  Cambrienze.    8vo.    2«.  6d. 

POLITICS  AUD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Narratives  of  John  Pritchard,  Pierre  Chrvsologue  Pambrun,  and  Frederick 
Heurten,  respecting  the  Aggressions  of  the  North  West  Company  against  the 
Earl,  of  Selkirk's  Settlement  upon  the  Red  River.    8vo.     2*.  6d. 

Notices  on  the  Claims  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  to  which  is  added  a 
Copy  of  the  Royal  Charter.    8vo.    2s. 

The  New  Whig  Guide.     12mo.    79- ^d. 

Speech  pf  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  March  4,  18 19,  in  proposing  Votes  of  Thanks  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  and  the  British  Army  in  India.    8vo.     is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  M.  P.  containing  Remarks  on 
a  Speech,  reported  to  have  been  delivered  by  him,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  3,  18 19,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims.  By  a  Protestant.  8vo. 
5s. 

.  Abridgement  of  a  Correspondence  between. the. Courts  of  Roipe  and  Baden, 
respecting  the  Appointment  of  Baron  Wessenberg,  Vicar  Capitalar  of  the 
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Diocese  of  Constance,  in  the  Year  18 17.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D. 
Rector  of  KeUesandra,  &c.     8vo.    2s, 

Universal  Method  of  Relief  for  all  Mankind  in  every  Parish  in  the  King- 
dom.   By  William  Dun,  senior,  Leslie,  Fifeshire. 

Popery  Dissected,  or  the  British  Protestant's  Appeal  to  the  Senators  of  his 
Country,  against  the  Claims  of  the  Papists.  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Bush. 
12mo.     6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Norfolk,  containing  Reflections  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Tendency  of  the  present  Spiirit  of  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Burgess,  B.A.    8vo.    bs. 

Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals ; 
Mrith  an  Appendix  containing  the  latest  Reports  of  the  Stale  Prisons  or  Peni- 
tentiaries or  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Massachusets ;  and  other  Document?. 
By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.     8vo.    gs. 

THEOLOGT. 

A  Compressed  View  of  the  Religious  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Age, 
&c.  in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year 
18 19,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Salisbury.    By  Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.A.    8vo.      12*. 

The  Principles  of  Modern  Liberality  and  Fanaticism,  inconsistent  with  the 
Simplicity  of  Gospel  Truth  :  a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Colchester,  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  May  18,  18 19.  By  the  Rev, 
George  Preston,  M.A.    8vo.     U.Qd, 

An  Episcopal  Church  the  Legitimate  Foundation  of  Christian  Missions  :  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Lexden,  in  EsseT,  on  Whit-Sunday,  18 1 9,  on  the  Occa- 
sion of  making  a  Parochial  Collection  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  George  Preston, 
M.A.    8vo.     li. 

The  Trials  and  Supports  of  Christ's  Ministers  in  Times  of  Religious  Diffi- 
culty and  Danger :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Dartford,  May  19,  181 9»  ^^  *h® 
Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  By  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Matthew,  A.M.     8vo.     1*.  Qd. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Newbury,  May  26,  18 19,  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stocock, 
Rector  of  Wasing,     8vo.     1^.  6rf. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  Proofs  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  With  an  Appendix  concerning  the  earlier  Opponents  and  De- 
fenders of  Christianity.  By  Thomas  Moir,  Member  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
Edinburgh.     ISmo.    3s>  6d. 

A  Ready  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Human  Deity  developed ;  or. 
Familiar  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  *  God  in  Christ  j'**  containing  a 
more  particular  Consideration  of  some  Subjects  before  noticed.  By  George 
Bevan,  Author  of '•  God  in  Christ."    12mo.    Qd. 

Dialogues  and  Letters,  illustrative  of  the  Purity  and  Consistency  of  tht 
Doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  &c.    8vo.    Ss, 

ImmanueVs  Crown ;  or.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  demonstrated.  By  tht 
Rev.  Richard  Newman.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  View  of  Modern  Psalmody,  being  an  Attempt  to  reform  the  Practice  of 
Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God.    By  W.  Cole.     12mo.    3s.  6d, 

Philosophical  Dialogues  on  the  Reunion  of  the  different  Christian  Com- 
munions. By  the  late  Baron  de  Starck,  Protestant  Minister,  and  first  Preacher 
to  the  Court  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.     8vo.    gs. 

Sermons  and  Expositions  on  Interesting  Portions  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Vorison,  Minister  of  Trevor  Chape],  Brompton.     8vo.     lOs.td. 

A  Copy  of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  as  acknowledged  and  believed  by  th« 
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Cliildren  of  the  Faithful,  beloneing  to  the  House  of  Faith,  or  Philadelphian 
Church  ;  well  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Followers  of  the  Divine  Mission 
of  Joanna  Southcott.     Sd, 

A  New  Version  of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  accompanied  with 
Dissertations  illustrative  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Principle  of 
Evil,  and  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.  To  which  are  annexed  Strictures  on  Mr. 
Bellam/s  Translation.    By  Essenus.     8vo.    6s. 

No.  2,  Being  the  whole  completion  of  Alexander's  Interpreting  Tephillolh, 
or  Daily  Form  of  Prayers,  with  the  English  Translation  afiixed  under  each 
Word  of  the  Original,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews. 
By  A.  Alexander,  Original  Translator  of  the  Portuguese  Jews'  Daily  and  Fes- 
tival Service  in  to  English;  &c. 

A  Selection  of  Hymns  designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Prisoners.  By  the 
Author  of  Facts,  &c.  respectmg  Climbing  Boys.  l8mo.  Is.  Fine  paper  \s.f>cf. 
Remarks  on  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor's  Review  of  Dr.  Mearn't 
"  Principles  of  Christian  Evidence,"  with  a  Proposal  for  Publishing  and 
Circulating,  under  the  Sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot* 
land,  an  improved  Edition  of  that  Review ;  humbly  submitted  to  the  Con- 
Bideration  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Friends.     By  Venusinus.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

National  Gratitude.     A  Sermon  preached  at  Currie,  on  the  18th  of  Jane, 
1819,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  a  Collection  was  made 
in  Aid  of  the  Fund  tor  erecting  the  proposed  Monumental  Church  in  Edtn-  . 
burgh,  to  commemorate  that  Important  Victory.    By  the  Rev.  John  Somer- 
Tile,  A.M.    8vo.    ]s. 

No.  2.  Containing  the  Remainder,  and  being  the  whole  Conclusion,  of 
Alexanders  Hebrew  Ritual  and  Doctrinal  Explanation  of  the  whole  Ceremo-r 
nlal  Law,  Oral  and  Traditional,  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  England  and  Fo- 
reign Parts,  &c.    By  L.  Alexander,  Heb.  Typ. 

Sunday  School  and  other  Anecdotes,  Catechatical  Exercises  for  Scripture, 
&c,  &c.     By  George  Russell.     1 2mo.    3^.  6d, 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Peterborough.     Foolscap.     2s.  6a, 

The  Benefit  of  Clerical  Unanimity  to  the  Establishment,  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  at  BloBeld,  Nor- 
folk.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  L'08te,LL.B.,  Rector  of  Postwick.    8vo,     it. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons  designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  In- 
struction.   By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.     Vol.  5.     12mo.    6s, 

The  Curate's  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and  Christian  Principles  of  the  British 
legislature,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Public,  on  the  peculiar  Hard-^ 
ahips  of  their  Situation,  &c.  8vo.  5». 
Sermons.  By  Edward  Maltby,  D.D.  VoL  1.  8vo,  12*. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  East  India  College,  on  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension  Day,  18 IQ.  By  the  Rev,  Charles  Webb  le  Bas,  A.M.  8vo. 
If.  6d. 

A  Sermon  suited  to  the  Times.  Preached  at  Ash,  in  Kent,  August  29,  18 19, 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  James  Burton,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash,  &c.  &o. 
8vo.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  a  Visitation  holden  upon  Stratford-upon-Avon.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  Wade,  M.A.  on  the  13th  of  May,  18 19.  Jf  8vo.     U. 

The  Disinterested  and  Benevolent  Character  of  Christianity.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  July  1,  1819,  for  the 
jBenefit  of  Addenbrook's  Hospital.  Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Calvert,  B.D.  Svo,  ls.6eL 
The  Christian's  Duty  to  his  God,  his  King,  and  his  Country.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Honiton,  Devon,  1 2th  September,  1 8 19,  before  the  Devon  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Allright  Hughes,  M.A.,  &c.  6d. 
The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
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Man.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowdl,  fiector  of  BaUangb,  Isle  of  Man.  Wiffa 
a  Portrait.   8vo.    I0s.6i. 

Christian  Moralib^  Indispensable  ;  or,  Jesos  Christ,  our  Lord  and  oar  God, 
as  Perfect  Man»  a  Pattern  of  Religious  Vinue:  with  an  occasional  Applica- 
tion to  the  peculiar  Circumstances  of  the  Times.  A  Course  of  Twenty  soc- 
cessive  Sunday  Erening  Lectures  on  Teats,  seiecied  from  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge;  preached  at  St.  Nicholas,  Harwich,  in  18 1 6 
and  1817-  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  B  D.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
&c.  &c.     8*o.    7s. 

Adjumentum,  or  Prayers  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  intended  to  pre- 
cede and  follow  the  Sermon.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Barlee,  LL.B.    12mo.    5s. 

English  Reformalion  and  Papal  Schism ;  or  the  Grand  Schism  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  in  this  Country,  shown  to  have  been  the  Separation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland :  in  a  Letter  to 
Lord  Kenyon,  on  Mr.  Wiz*s  Plan  of  Union  between  the  Churches  of  EoRland 
and  Rome.  To  which  is  added  a  Postcript  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Milners's  Post- 
script.    By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David*s.      8vo.     25.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Cler^  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bath  in  18 1 9.  By 
Josiah  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Bath.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  other  Particular  Occasions.  By  E.  N.  Gaymer,  of  Stoke-by- 
Nayland,  Suffolit. 

TOTA6E9,  TRAYELS,  AHD  TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  il- 
lustrated with  Twenty  Views  of  Local  Scenery,  and  a  Travelling  Map  of  the 
adjacent  Country.  By  John  Robinson,  D.D.  Rector  of  Clifton,  Westmore- 
land.   8vo.     155. 

XiCtters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  during  the  memorable  Campaigns 
o(  1811,  1812,  and  1813  ;  and  firom  Belgium  and  France  in  the  Year  1815. 
By  a  British  Officer.    8vo.     iOs.Gd. 

Pompeiana;  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir 
W^illiam  Gell,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  and  John  P.  Gandy,  Architect.  Royal  8vo. 
5/.  165. 

A  Classical  and  Topc^raphical  Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  Years 
1801,  1805,  and  I8O6.  By  Edward  Dodwdl,  Esq.  F.S.A.  2  vols.  4to. 
10/.  105. 

Travels  in  Various  Countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LLJ>.     Part  3.    Scandinavia,  Secdoo  1st.    4to.    4/.  14s.6J. 
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jiCADEMT  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, Journal  of,  48. 

^ct  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Spiritual  Persons  holding 
of  Farms  {  and  for  enforcing  the  resi- 
dence of  Spiritual  Persons  on  their 
Benefices;  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates 
in  England,  S81. 

jidams.  Dr.  John  Qaiocy,  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  in  Harvard 
University,  48,  60 — his  character  of 
Quioctilian\s  Institutes,  61, 

Adams,  Hannahs  The  History  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa< 
lem  to  the  Present  Time,  320. 

jtffghautu,  probably  the  descendants  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  358. 

AgricuXturt^  Memoirs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  promoting.  Vol.  IV. 
48,  59. 

Airs  of  Palestine,  a  Poem,  48,  67. 

Album  of  the  Hermit  of  Vesuvius,  417. 

Allegory,  powerful,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, 362. 

America,  state  of  literature,  religion, 
slavery,  &c.  in  the  United  States  of, 
48  to  100 — its  literature  in  its  in- 
fancy, 50 — 'reasons  of  its  slow 
growth,  50— reprints  of  English 
books  there,  51 — establishments  for 
schools,  51,  52 — political  writings 
predominant,  52 — j^reat  number  of 
newspapers,  52 — number  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  53 — law.  books  most 
numerous,  53 — predominance  of  the 
legal  profession,  53 — not  high  in 
point  of  merit,  53,  54 — topographi- 
cal works,  54 — works  on  naiaral 
history,  55 — geology,  56 — physic, 
56 — scientific  societies,  56,  57— 
history  and  statistics,  59— >charts 
and  maps,  60 — novels,  60 — polite 
literature,  60 — poetry,  65 — drama, 
72 — literary  journals,  72 — grow- 
ing value  of  literary  property,  73 — 
language,  73 — theological  litera- 
ture, 76— Bible  society,  80— reli- 
gious denominations,  80— -Dr.  Priest- 
ley, 82 — want  of  a  religious  esta- 
blishment, 82 — slavery  and  degrada- 
tion of  men  of  colour,  87 — trial  of 
a  negro,  96 — society  for  colonizing 
free  people   of    colour,  99 — means 


employed  for  the  civilization  of  the 
native  Indians,  99. — missionary  soci- 
eties, 100 — history,  manners,  &c.  of 
the  Indian  nations),  247 — their  go- 
Ternment  and  pcilitical  manoeuvres, 
250 — their  manner  of  making  war, 
252 — qualifications  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  253— treaties  of  peace, 
255 — intercourse  with  each  other 
and  domestic  relations,  256 — educa- 
tion and  knowledge,  258 — hierogly- 
phical  writing,  262 — their  observa- 
tions OR  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  whites,  263. 

AntinomianUm,  a  source  of  depravity, 
297.      , 

Appeal  to  Truth,  A  Farewell  Sermon, 
preached  at  the  parish  church  of  Lut- 
terworth, in  consequence  of  the  au- 
thor's dismissal  from  his  curacy  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  being  the 
third  time  he  has  been  removed  under 
the  influence  of  existing  laws,  &c. 
281,294. 

Arbitrary  power,  nnconstitutional  and 
unjust,  282, 283, 295,  SOS— but  a  very 
good  thing  in  proper  bands,  295, 308. 

Ascalon,  432,  433. 

Assassinations,  political,  406. 

Athens,  modern,  415— grand  entry  of 
the  bey  of  Caristo,  419 — ^gossip  of 
the  place,  419. 

Authdrs,  modern,  sketches  of  the  skulli 
of,  451. 

Backwoodsman,  The,  a  Poem,  48,  69. 

Bain,  (William),  Essay  on  the  Varia- 
tion of  the  Compass,  showing  how  far 
it  is  influenced  by  a  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ship's  bead,  &c.  475. 

Bethlehem,  429. 

Bills  of  exchange,  origin  of,  350. 

Biography,  a  life  having  been  often 
written,  no  excuse  for  its  being  omit- 
ted in  a  general  work  on  the  subject, 
369. 

Birfcbeck^s  Letters  from  the  Illinois,  their 
statements  fallacious,  55 — remarks  on 
them,  85. 

Bishops,  arbitrary  power  over  curates 
given  them,  282 — care  taken  of  their 
own  rights, 282 — their  power  overin- 
corobents  very  strictly  guarded,  285 — 
their  iodolgence  to  them,  286— some 
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have  made  imioTatioiuin  die  mode  of 
ordination,  288— and  have  adopted 
new  articles,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  church,  280 — their  powers  in  fa- 
¥oarof  curates  not  always  exerted 
by  them,  289 — Address  of  the  curates 
to  them,  291. 

BookseUen^  remarks  on,  450. 

Botanjfj  Elementary  Theory  of,  or 
Principles  of  Natural  Classification, 
S6— study  of  Plants  early  attended 
to,  37 — first  boolcs  on,  merely  herb- 
als,  37 — first  extensive  arrangement  of 
plants,  37 — this  a  natural  system,  38 
—other  methods  appeared  in  succes- 
sion, 38 — systems  of  artificial  ar- 
rangement, 39— Linnaeus,  39 — Tonr- 
nefort's  method  commended,  41 — 
great  extension  of  the  kinds  of  fruits, 
41 — the  natural  and  artificial  systems 
compared,  42 — difficulties  in  the  na- 
tural method,  44— change  of  names 
to  be  avoided,  45 — strange  system  of 
nomenclature,  46 — De  CanduUe^s  no- 
menclature-objectionable, 46. 

Srisied  (John),  America  and  her  Re- 
sources ;  or  a  View  of  the  Agricul- 
tural, Commercial,  Manufacturing, 
Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  Religious  Capacity  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  American  people,  49, 
59,60,66. 

Briiish  Poets^  Specimens  of,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices,  358. 

jBniafon*s(Mary),  Emmeline,  with  some 
other  Pieces,  483— some  account  of 
her,  487 — her  remarks  on  the  novels 
of  Walter  Scott,  490— her  last  illness, 
492— her  literary  character,  493— 
her  religious  principles,  494. 

Bugg  (Rev.  G.j,  Appeal  to  Truth;  a 
larewell  Sermon,  preached  at  the 
Parish-church  of  Lutterworth,  in 
consequence  of  the  Author's  Dismissal 
from  his  Curacy  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln :  being  the  Third  Time  he 
has  been  removed,  under  the  luflueuce 
of  existing  Laws,  &c.,  281,  294 — 
his  views  of  obedience  uncanouical, 
295. 

Buonaparte,  (Napol.),  Historic  Doubts 
relative  to,  101 — French  statements 
respecting,  213— an  ofiicial  states 
ment  from  our  government  respecting 
bis  situation  desirable,  226 — his 
tyranny,  229,  230 — Sanhedrim  con- 
voked by  him,  351. 

Burk  (Edmund),  his  remarks  on  educa- 
tion, 17. 

Byron  (Lord),  not  the  author  of  Don 
Juan,  267. 

1 


Cabhala  of  the  Jews  335. 

CairOf  430. 

CalvinUts  and  Arminiaus,  comparative 
Views  of  the  Controversy  between, 
49,  77. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets;  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  oo 
English  Poetry,  358— defends  the 
French  school,  365. 

CandoUe,  A.  P.  De,  Elementary  Theory 
of  Botany,  or  Exhibition  of  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Classification, 
and  of  the  Art  of  describing  and 
studying  Vegetables,  36— various 
works  written  by  him,  41. 

Carew  (Thomas),  369. 

Castrif  town  of,  414. 

Chttbnars  (Dr.  Thomas),  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glas- 
gow, 380 — his  pulpit  eloquence, 
453. 

Chaucer^  368— his  metre,  368» 

Christianity^  two  classes  of  enemies  to, 
306. 

Church  of  England^  remarks  on  its  pre- 
sent state,  295— arbitrary  power  be- 
neficial to,  if  lodged  in  proper  hands, 
295,  296— unworthy  ministers  of^ 
296— men  of  bad  lives,  296 — men 
whose  doctrines  tend  to  produce  a 
bad  life  in  their  hearers,  296— An- 
tinomians,  297 — the  indifferent,  298 
— Quietists,  298 — Universalists,  300 
— Extinguishers,  300 — opposers  of 
sound  doctrine,  300— and  of  useful 
institutions,  302 — nitraextingnishers, 
304— some  place  the  mitre  above  tlie 
cross,  306 — others  Socinians,  306  to 
SOS—they  render  important  services 
to  the  state,  308 — what  is  the  troe 
church  of  England,  310— endangered 
by  the  improper  ejectment  of  curates, 
312 — at  least  we  have  no  security 
against  its  not  being  so,  313 — minis- 
ters warned  against  alienating  the 
parochial  clergy,  314 — no  time  fur 
temporizing,  319. 

Churches^  Protestant  and  Roman,  con- 
cise View  of  the  principal  Points  of 
Controversy  between,  49,  77. 

darke  (Dr.  E.  D.),  Travels  in  various 
Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca. Part  III.  Scandinavia,  107 — 
his  eminence  as  a  traveller,  110— 
Heligoland,  UO—Hamburgb,  111^ 
Lubeck,  1 12— Holstein,  1 12— Copen- 
hagen, 113 — the  maniac  king,  114— 
Sweden,  115  —  Gothenburg,  115— 
herring  fishery,]  15 — Trollhasta,!  16— 
Wener  lake,  117— hospitality,  US- 
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Orebro,  119 — Stockholm,  120 — saw- 
mills, 122— travelling,  123— honesty 
of  the  people,  123—- elegant  country 
church,  126  —  Torneo,  126,  136 — 
Swedish  Lapland,  126— skates,  129 
*— method  of  killing  the  bear,  ISO— 
a  Laplander's  dwelling,  131 — clergy- 
man, 133 — Divine  service,  134 — Fin- 
land, 136— family  at  Bjork5,  138— 
passage  into  Norway,  139 — Tron- 
yem,  140, 

Cleveland  (Parker),  ElementaryTreatise 
on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  48,  56. 

Clergy^  curates  and  incumbents  placed 
on  a  very  different  footing  with  re- 
gard to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  285 — 
way  of  proceeding  against  them  for 
Don-residence,  285 — almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  but  theii'  diocesans  to 
proceed  against  them  with  success, 
286 — indulgence  of  bishops  to  incum- 
beuts,  286 — unworthy,  of  several 
kinds,  293 — See  Church  of  England-^ 
some  would  rather  unite  with  Papists 
than  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  303, 
304 — should  act  as  divines,  308 — not 
as  magistrates,  308 — parochial,  the 
grand  tie  between  the  &tate  and  peo- 
ple, S14 — advice  to  them,  318. 

Clark  (John),  an  eminent  Scotch  barris- 
ter, 448. 

Cobbett,  remarks  on,  406. 

Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  vols,  i  and  ii,  48,54. 

Condorcety  bis  remark  on  old  ag^,  464. 

ConstantinopleyA9,Q — Grand  Signior,42 1 . 

Copenhagen^  114. 

Cottper  (William),  remarks  on,  370. 

Cranioscopy^  451. 

Curates^  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and 
Christian  Principles  of  the  British 
Legislature,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Public,  on  the  peculiar 
Hardships  of  their  Situation  j;  and  on 
the  Dangers  resulting  to  Religion,  to 
Morals,  and  to  the  Community,  from 
the  arbitrary  Nature  of  the  Laws,  as 
they  are  now  frequently  enforced 
against  them,  281-^Curate8*  Act,  ar- 
bitrary clause  in,  282— topics  of  their 
appeal  against  it,  284 — arbitrary  na- 
ture of  it  with  regard  to  curates,  284 
— not  BO  as  to  incumbents,  285 — co- 
rates  dismissed  without  any  charge 
against  them,  286~-thi8  done  from  . 
•ecret  information,  287 — and  the  in- 
formers often  bad  men,  or  even 
atheists,  287—- applications  in  their 
favour  superciliously  treated,  288 — 
a  clergyman's  son  forbidden  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  father's  church,  288--^ia- 


consistencies  and  diversities  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act, 288 — curates 
have  been  removed  even  on  account 
^  their  orthodoxy,  289— the  ^ct  not 
rigorously  enforced  against  bad  men, 
289 — the  powers  granted  in  favour 
of  curates  not  always  exercised,  289, 
315  —  instances,  290 — further  evils, 
290— hard  case,  291 — address  to  the 
bishop's,  291 — the  Appeal  in  total 
want  of  documents,  293  —  it  onght 
not  to  have  been  published  without 
something  to  authenticate  it,  294— • 
what  are  those  that  have  been  eject- 
ed ?  310 — if  orthodox  and  good,  it 
must  have  been  from  foul  motives, 
310— if  the  statement  in  the  Appeal 
be  true,  what  will  be  the  feelings  of 
the  public  toward  the  Church?  312 
— theArchbishop  of  Canterbury  could 
aever  have  seen  the  Act,  313,  314, 
noie — advice  to  the  appellants,  315, 

Dead  Seoy  480 J  431. 

Death,  early,  not  a  calamity,  483. 

Deffand  (Mad.  do),  Letters  of,  464. 

Dennie^  the  Addison  of  America,  72. 

Dioscorides,  great  sale  of  an  early  trans- 
lation of,  37. 

J)on  Juan,  266. 

Dreams^  204. 

Dronthdm,  properly  Tronyem,  140. 

Dupin,  Analysis  of  his  Speech  in  De- 
fence of  the  Sieur  Marinet,  in  the 
Affair  of  the  Pistol  said  to  be  fired 
at  the  Carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 206. 

Dwight  (Dr.  Timothy),  Theology  ex- 
plained and  defended,  in  a  series  of 
Sermons,  49,78. 

Edgeworth  (Miss),  her  Harrington  a  re- 
cantation of  some  passages  in  her 
works  unfavourable  to  the  Jews, 322* 

Edinburgh^  sketch  of  the  pupils  of  the 
metaphysical  class  there,  444 — anec# 
dote  of  Dr.  Hill,  late  Latin  Professor, 
446— importance  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession there,  448. 

Educationj  review  of  Pestalozzi's  sys- 
tem of,  as  conducted  at  Hofwyl,  1 — 
moral  and  religious  imiirovement  es- 
sential to,  2 — Pestalozzi's  object  to 
discipline  the  heart,  3  —  defecU  of 
onr  English  system,  4,  7  — Sunday 
schools  excellent,  5--states  too  neg- 
ligent of,  6— practical  of  more  im- 
portance than  preceptive,  6 — exam- 
ple essential  to,  8 — system  of  mutual 
instruction,  10 — Pestalozzi's  system 
too  minute  and  too  early  artificial,  12 
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— rendering  the  acquis! tion  of  know- 
ledge too  easy,  injurious,  16 — draw- 
ing of  importance  in,  17 — geography, 
1^— history,  18 — languages,  19  — 
books  rejected  in  early  education  hy 
Pestalozzi  and  Rousseau,  23 — use  of 
books  in,  24 — geometry,  25  —  alge- 
bra, 26 —  gymnastics,  27 —military 
instruction,  27 — morality  and  reli- 
gion, 28 — Pestalozzi's  scheme  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  32— of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  258 — university,  ex- 
pensiveness  of  English  compared  with 
Scotch,  447  —  schools  abound,  but 
ivant  proper  teachers,  460 — public, 
in  England,  very  defective,  467  — 
proper  objects  of,  468. 

Edwiruford  (Do  W^lke),  Review  of 
Renneirs  Remarks  on  Scepticism, 
169,  1T5. 

Emmeline^  with  some  other  Pieces.  By 
Mary  Brunton,  Author  of  Self- 
control,  and  Discipline;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  in- 
cluding some  Extracts  from  her  Cor- 
respondence, 483. 

Bnglandf  present  state  of,  207,  459 — 
animosity  of  the  French  against,  210 
— ^benefits  conferred  on  France  by  it, 
820 — histories  of,  show  great  igno- 
rance of  our  national  records,  373 — 
records  illustrative  of  political  trans- 
actions between  it  and  Scotland,  378 
— the  present  state  of  things  accounts 
ed  for,  460— church  feeling  wanted 
as  much  as  churches,  460 — tendency 
to  imitate  the  French,  461— its  pub- 
lic schools  highly  defective,  467 — 
those  for  the  poor  the  best,  468— ora- 
torio at  Covent  Garden,  495 — Cha- 
rity Children  at  St.  Paul's,  495— Ar- 
senal    at    Woolwich,    496. 

£ii^?isA,  frequency  of  their  occurrence 

:     abroad,  433,  434. 

^EphesuSf  ruins  of,  422— Temple  of 
Plana,  423. 

Faithf  177 — ^general  and  poetical  sort 
of,  400. 

Fearon  f  Henry  Bradshaw),  Sketches  of 
America,  49. 

Fenion  (Elijah),  not  an  insignificant 
poet,  369. 

FontenelUf  prince  of  philosophical  cox- 
combs, 25. 
'  Forbin  (M.  le  Comte  de).  Travels  in  the 
Levant,     405 — his    horror     of     the 
English,  433. 

France^    state    of  feeling    in,   toward 
England,  French  parties,  &c.  206,  to 
^^— in    the  road    to  improvement, 
5 


206 — pr^ent  animosity  against  Eng- 
land, 210 — shipwreck  of  the'Mednsa, 
212 — the  French  boast  of  every 
thing  alike,  216— benefits  recefved 
by  it  from  England,  22t) — authority 
and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in,  227 — depravity  of  the  best 
societies  in  Paris,  462. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main^  long  proverbi- 
ally hostile  to  the  Jews,  341. 

FnncA,  greatly  regretted  in  Egypt,  405 
— cnnduct  at  Jatta,  405 —striking  con- 
trasts between  English  and  French 
officers,  408,409 — their  conduct  ge- 
nerally atrocious,  410,  41^1 — modern 
writers  commonly  abound  in  incon- 
sistencies, 412. 

French  Revolution^  remarks  on  the,  171. 

'  Geography,  how  to  be  taught,  18. 

Geology  of  the  West  India  islands,  58. 

Gnostics,  heresy  of  the,  205. 

Gospel,  our  real  predicament  under  it, 
380— key  to  the  mystery  of  it,  381 
—  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  preaching  of  it,  382 — 
preaching  of  salvation  as  it  there 
stands,  387 — darkness  of  its  dis- 
pensation to  some,  388 — resistance 
to  the  humbling  requisitions  of  the, 
&91,  392— reconciliation  of  .man  to 
his  'Maker,  395 — its  object  to  make 
man  obedient  from  love,  401 — recon- 
ciles infinite  mercy  with  infinite  jus- 
tice, 404. 

Gothenburg,  115. 

Goioer  (John),his  Confessio  Amantis,36l. 

Gregory  the  Great,  a  protector  of  t(ie 
Jews,  335. 

^a{^  (Bishop),  satires  of,  368. 

(Lieut.  Francis),  Travels  in  Canada 

and  the  United  States,  49, 88,  90,  93. 
Hamburgh,  111. 
Hecketoelder  (Rev.  John),  Account  of  the 

History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 

Indian  Nations,  who  once  inhabited 

Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring 

States,  247. 
Heligoland,  greater  part  of  the  island 

swallowed  by  the  waves,  III. 
Herrings,  annual  migration  of,  1 15. 
Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 

Buonaparte,  101. 
History,  bow  to  be  taught,  18. 
Hofwyl,    establishment   for    education 

at,  1,34.     See  Education. 
//um«  (David),  absurdity  of  his  sceptical 

principles,  102 — philosophy  of,   169 

— monument  of,  44S-<-hi8  close  of  life, 

444. 
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India^  measures  lately  taken  for  the 
'  propagation  of  Christianity  in,  1 67, 

Jnn0cent  IF,  a  protector  of  the  Jews, 
.335. 

Insanity  not  a  disease  of  the  mind,  202. 

Jaffa,  432. 

J^rejfy  (Mr.)  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  sltetch  of,  440. 

Jews,  History  of,  from  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present  Time,  320 
— present  persecution  of  the  Jews  on 
'  the  Continent,  320 — Denmark  joined 
with  Germany  in  it,  321 — some  of 
their  grievances  redressed  at  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  321— have 
been  persecuted  for  ages,  322 — some 
said  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  323,  note — authenticity 
of  their  early  history,  323 — their  ap- 
pearance strongly  marked,  324 — mi- 
nute coincidence  of  their  fate  with 
the  predictions  of  their  records,  324 — 
eminence  of  their  early  moral  and 
religious  knowledge,  324 — cause  of 
this,  325— striking  accomplishments 
of  early  prophecy  concerning  them^ 
325 — Christianity  founded  on  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  328^trouble» 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  328 — siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
329— their  internal  dissensions,  330 — 
,  remarkable  verifying  of  a  prediction 
'  of  our  Lord,  331 — destruction  of  the 
temple^  331 — the  country  ravaged, 
332— eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,332 — theirschools, 
S32 — exoteric  doctrine,  332— -eso- 
teric, 333— Cabbala,  333— rebel  a- 
gainst  Trajan,  333— establishment  of 
,  Christianity  revived  the  persecution 
'  of  the  Jews,  334— their  false  Mes- 
siahs, 334,  346— sometimes  protected 
'  even  by  Popes,  335— -Mohammed  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  them  at  first, 
336— but  soon  became  their  violent 
persecutor,  S36 — transplanted  by 
him  to  Syria,  337 — their  partial  pros- 
perity under  the  first  caliphs,  337 — 
the  crusades  exposed  them  to  fresh 
persecutions,  337 — their  treatment  in 
Germany,  338— crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  338, 339 — apostates  from  their 
own  religion  their  most  unfeeling 
persecutors,  339— effects  of  the  re- 
formation on  them,  340— attempts  to 
convert  them,  S40-'privileges  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Joseph  II  and 
Leopold,  341 — Frankfort  particu- 
larly hostile  to  them,  341 — ^in  West- 
phalia lately  placed  on  the  footing  of 
,other  subjects,  341— much  vexed  in 


Prussia  till  lately^  341 — Mendelssohn, 
342 — reformed  Jews,  343 — have  been 
least  persecuted  in  Poland,  343 — 
most  numerous  there,  343 — and  libe> 
ral,  344 — formerly  excluded  from 
Russia,  344— now  encouraged  there, 
341 — Holland  always  comparatively 
favourable  to  them,  345— schism 
among  them  there,  346 — their  treat- 
ment in  Spain, 'M6— and  in  Portugal, 
347 — their  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, 348 — many  of  them  grandees, 
and  even  monks  or  friars,  348 — their 
treatment  in  France,  348 — Mosaic 
law  against  usury,  350  no/e— origin 
of  bills  of  exchange,  350 — banished 
from  France,  351 — restored  by  the 
revolution,  351 — Sanhedrim  convoked 
by  Buonaparte,  351 — their  treatment 
in  Italy,  351— in  England,  352— 
much  of  their  faults  owing  to  their 
treatment,  355 — naturalization  bill, 
357 — society  for  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  357 — the  ten 
tribes  probably  exist  in  the  Affghans, 
358 — ^modern  Jerusalem,  427. 

Job,  390. 

Journal  of  Trs,ve\s  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  in  Lower 
.  Canada,  49. 

jouy  (M.),  character  and  conduct  of, 
%^. 

Johnson  (Dr.  C.  B.),  Letters  from  the 
British  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania, 
48,  65. 

Jullien  (Marc  Antoine),  Spirit  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  Method  of  Education,  as  fol . 
lovred  and  practised  in  the  Establish- 
ment at  Yverdun  in  Switzerland,  1« 

Lancaster,  (Joseph),  bis  visit  to  Ame* 
.  rica,  52. 

Language,  sources  of  the  corruption  of, 
76. 

Languages,  study  of,  19. 

Lanjuinais  (Comte)  Constitutions  of  the 
French  Nation,  with  an  Attempt  at 
an  Historical  and  Political  Treatise 
on  the  Charter,  and  a  Collection  of 
Correlative  Pieces,  206,  223. 

Lapland,  Swedish,  126. 

Laws,  states  too  busy  with,  6— a  pro- 
posed law  may  be  unconstitutional, 
but  the  law  once  passed  ceases  to  be 
so,  293. 

Linnaus,  his  botanical  system,  39 — de- 
spaired of  forming  a  natural  system, 
39 — ^yet  held  this  out  as  the  grand 
.  object,  40. 

Love,  different  motives  to,  398^0Te 
ofGod,'398. 
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Loyady^  not  most,  where  most  noisy, 
307. 

MluUe-Brun^  Parties,  a  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Sketch,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Sir  Charles  Credulous  at  Paris,  S06, 
230. 

Man,  moral  education  of,  28— natnrall3' 
^ood,  30 — this  assertion  profanely 
false,  30 — ^hts  unwillingness  to  pray, 
SI — helplessness  of,  472 — self-love 
not  the  proper  spring  of  bis  actions, 
494. 

Marmonielf  his  life  written  by  himself, 
463. 

Martyn  (Rev.  Henry),  Memoir  of,  141 
— bis  education,  143 — resolves  to 
become  a  Missionary,  145—  sails  for 
Tndia,  150 — at  the  taking  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  151 — ^liis  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  151 — appointed  to  Di- 
napore,  152— death  of  his  sister,  154 
—removed  to  Cawnpore,  155---tra« 
velsinto  Persia,  157 — his  controversy 
with  tiie  Mussulmans,  159, 161 — visits 
Fersepolis,  16(V— sets  off  for  Europe, 
162— his  death,  166. 

MaierialUm^  modern  propensity  io^  169 
—new  modification  of,  172— ultra- 
materialism,  174 — moderate  mate- 
rialists, 175 — causes  of  the  growth 
of,  177— refutation  of,  180— Evil 
*  tendency  of,  199 — closely  allied  to 
atheism,  200. 

Matthiolusy  great  sale  of  his  Translation 
of  Dioscorides,37. 

Mendelssohn  (Moses),  a  learned  Jew,  342 
— exerted  himself  to  benefit  his  na- 
tion, 342 — resembled  Voltaire,  343 
—account  of  the  Reformed  Jews,  his 
followers,  343. 

Metaphysics  uoi  pursued  with  such  eager- 
ness as  formerly,  169. 

Jlfin^and  Soul  synonymous,  1 70,  nofe — 
according  to  modern  philosophers 
only  a  function  of  organized  matter, 
171,  173 — a  separate  essence,  175, 
note — prevailing  philosophy  on  the 
subject  of,  179— -totally  distinct  from 
matter,  108 — incapable  of  disea5e,202. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Elementary 
Treatise  on,  48,  56. 

Missionaries,  marriage  of,  desirable,  1 48. 

Mohammed,  first  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  Jews,  336 — Then  violently  perse- 
cuted them,  336. 

Moon,  singular  appearance  of,  in  Fin- 
land, 136. 

Morality  not  to  be  bottomed  on  self-love, 
494. 

If ora/ SkeCches  of  prevailing  Opinions 


and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
with  Reflections  on  Prayer,  by  Han- 
nah More,  458. 

More  (Hannah),  Moral  Sketches  of  pre- 
vailing Opinions  and  Manners,  Fo- 
reign and  Domestic,  witb  Reflections 
on  Prayer,  458 — remarks  on  the  Ao* 
thoress;  460 — and  on  her  Writings, 
461, 

Morgan  (Dr.  Sir  T.  C),  Sketches  of  th< 
Philosophy  of  Life,  169 — Answer  to, 
169,  192— Defence  of,  169,  198. 

Natural  History,  early  printed  books 
on,  S7*-^reat  sale  of  some,  37. 

Nomenclature^  scientific,  strange  system 
of,  46. 

Norway,  139. 

Novels  defended,  486. 

(position,  its  purposes,  283 — blamed 
for  not  opposing  every  improper 
clause  in  an  act  introduced  by  minis- 
ters, .283. 

Oratory^  remarks  on,  62. 

Palestine,  Airs  of,  a  Poem,  48,  67. 
Palmer,  John,  Journal  of  Travels  In  the 

United  Slates  of  North  America,  and 

in  Lower  Canada,  49. 
Paulsen,  J.  K.,  The  Backwoodsman,  a 

Poem,  48, 69, 
Peele,  George,  the  poet,  362. 
Persepolis,  ruins  of,  160, 
PestaloztVs    System  of  Education,    I. 
.  See  Education, 

Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  438. 
Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the  Academy 

of  Natural  Sciences  of,  48,  57— Mr- 

moirs   of  the    Philadelphia   Society 

for  promoting  Agriculture,  Vol.  lY, 

48,  59. 
Physiognomy,  inadequacy  of,  421, 
Pickering  (John),  Vocabulary  of  Words 

and  Phrases  supposed  to  be  peculiar 

to  the  United  States  of  America,  48. 

75. 
Pierpoint  (John),  Airs  of  Palestine,  a 

Poem,  48,  67. 
Place  (La\  boldly  confounded  moral 

and  mathematical  evidence,  103. 
Plants,  see  Rotany. 
Playfair  (Professor),  sketch  of,  442. 
Poetry,   English,   Essay  on,  360 — did 

not  make  a  sudden  transition  from 

pure  Saxon  to  vulgar  English,  360 — 

rhyme  not  taught  us  by  the  Normans, 

860. 
Pontine  marshes,  424; 
Poor,  remarks  on  educating,  1— their 
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moral  and  religions  improvement  es- 
sential 2 — Institation  at  Hofwyl,S4. 

Pope  really  a  poet,  S65^rcmarks  on, 
366. 

Preachings  extemporary,  remarks  on, 
65— tlie  more  primitive  and  apostolic 
custom,  295. 

J^rectdents  not  always  justifications, 
292. 

prejudices  strongest  in  men  of  strong 
understandings,  439. 

PriestUy  (Dr.),  his  reception  in  Ame- 
rica, 82 — his  philosophy,  176. 

Printings  learning  diffused  by  the  in- 
vention of,  37— great  sale  of  an  early 
book,  37. 

Qidnctilian's  InstitHteSf  character  of,  by 
J.  Q.  Adams,  61. 

Records  of  the  Realnty  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on,  374 — our  stores  considerable, 
375 — to  be  accessible  to  every  sub- 
ject, 375— returns  made  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Committee,  377 — steps 
taken  for  the  arrangement  and  secu- 
rity of  the  records,  377 — records  il- 
lustrative of  political  transactions  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  378. 

Religion^  how  taught  by  Festal ozzi,  28, 
32 — erroneoosness  of  this  plan,  31, 
33 — consequences  of  the  want  of  an 
establishment,  82 — a  peculiar  system, 
389 — not  duly  protected,  459 — want- 
ed in  our  schools,  467 — religions 
characters ;  pbraseologists,  470 — 
borderers,  471 — ^general  religionists, 
473 — faith  and  works,  474. 

Rengger{A,\  Report  on  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Hof- 
wyl,  1. 

Renneli  (Rev.  Thomas),  Remarks  on 
Scepticism,  169,  192,201 — Answers 
to,  169,  198. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
{)ointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom, 
373. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory^  Lectures  on,  in 
Harvard  university,  48,  60. 

RotuU  Scotioe  in  Turri  Londinensi,  ct 
in  Domo  Capitulari  Westmonaster- 
iensi  asservati,  373,  378. 

Romseauy  books  rejected  by,  in  early 
education,  23— his  writings  mischie- 
vous, 84. 

St.  Jean  d'Jcre,  425. 

Savage  (Richard),  370. 

Bceptidsnif  modero^  as  connected  witb 


organization  and  life,  169  to205--its 
shifting  ground,  169. 
Schismatics^  who,  303. 
Schlegel  too  great  an  admirer  of  Shak^ 

speare,  363. 
Schools^  Sunday,  our  best  arrangement 

for  educating  the  poor,  5. 
Schools,  ciiartered,  badly  conducted,  5.' 
Scotch,  prejudices  in  the  South  respect- 
ing them,  438 — universities,  444 — ^a 
Glasgow   radical,      454 — return    to 
Scotland,  496. 
Scotland^  records  illustrative  of  politi- 
cal transactions  between  it  and  Eng- 
land, 378. 
Scriptures,  two  ways  of  reading,  387. 
Sergeant  (Rev.  John),  Memoir  of  the 

Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  141, 
Seyhert  (Dr.  Adam),  Statistical  Annah,' 
embracing  Views  of  the  Population, 
&c.  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
48,  60. 
Shakspeare.y  remarks  on,  363. 
Sketches  of    Jmerica:  A  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  of   five   thousand   miles, 
through   the    Eastern    and    Western 
States,  &c.  49. 
Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  169, 
Sleep,  204. 
Smyrna,  422, 

Societies t  scientific,  a  name  may  be  mis- 
chievous to,  40. 
Societies,  missionary,   in  America,    100 

— Beneficial  to  science,  141. 
Society,  American  Philosophical,  57— 
Transactions   of    its   Historical  and 
Literary  Committee,  247, 
Society,  Bible,   in  America,  80 — oppo* 

nenis  of,  303. 
Society  for  colonizing  free  People   of 

Colour,  99. 
Society,  Linnaean,  40. 
Society,  New  York  Historical,  Collec- 
tions of,  48,  54 — its  object,  55. 
Society,  Philadelphia,    for    promoting 
Agriculture,    Memoirs  of.  Vol,  IV, 
48,  69. 
Sodnian  high-churchman   and   Sociniaa 

dissenter  compared,  306 — ^308. 
Spenser,  362. 
Spinoza,  345. 

Sfael,  Madame  de,  ber  account  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  system  of  education  absurd,- 
5 — her  remarks  on  education,  16. 
Stanhope    (Lady   Esther),  resident    in 

Syria,  433,  434. 
State  paper  office,  375. 
Study,  grand  secret  of,  25. 
Sunrise  over  the  Baltic,  113. 
Stteden,  115. 
%ic,425. 
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Idles  of  My  LtrnMords  Third  Serin, 
833. 

Taylor^  Jeremy,  o«  man's  oo willing. 
ne»  to  pray,  31. 

Theology  explained  aod  defended  in  a 
Series  of  Sermons,  49,  78. 

Tomeo,  126,  136. 

Tonsnufort^  his  botanical  method  com* 
mended, 41. 

Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
49,  88,  90,  93 — in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  107 — 
objects  of  former  and  present  travel- 
lers compared,  107 — bow  and  when 
beneficial,  109 — those  of  missionarieii 
beneficial  to  science,  141. 

TroOAtfte,  116. 

Usury^  remarks  on,  349. 

Variation  of  the  Compass^  Essay  on  the, 
475— irregularities  in  it,  475 — its  pro- 
gress, 476— diurnal  changes  in, 476^ 

'  early  observations  at  Dublin  suspi- 
cions, 477 — magnetic  meridian  very 
irregular,  477 — northern  and  western 
carves,  478 — attempts  to  acconnt  for 
it,  470— variations  observed  in  Cap- 


tain Ross's  voyage,  48(^— deviation 
from  local  causes,  480 — formula  of 
Opiain  Flinders,  481. 
Vocabulary  of  Words  and  Phrases  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  48,  75. 

War  has  some  compensations*  108. 

Washington^  Judge  Marshall's  Life  of, 
the  greatest  work  produced  in  the 
United  States,  59. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  bis  conduct  in 
France,  227— Count  Woronzoff's  tes- 
timony to  it,  228. 

West  India  Islands^  geology  of,  58. 

Wharton,  (Dr.  J.  H.)  Concise  View  of 
the  principal  Points  of  Controversy 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Churches,  49,  77. 

WhitOy  (Bishop  William),  Comparative 

.  View  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Anninians,  49,77. 

Woolwich^  arsenal  at,  496. 

Worldy  present  appearance  of  the,  458. 

Wyatty  his  poetry,  362. 

Toungy  (Mr.)  Gredt  Professor  at  Glas- 
gow, 446. 


END  OF  VOL.  XIV, 


C.  BaMfdn,  PriDter, 
THen  Bridge*Street,  London. 
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